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BEFORE THE CURTAIN. 



Aa tbe Mai^ager of the Performance sits before the curtain on the boaivi^ 
and looks into the Fair, a feeling of profound melancholy comes over him in 
his survey of the bustling place. There is a great quantity of eating and 
drinking, making love and jilting, laughing and the contrary, smoking, cheat- 
ing, fighting, dancing, and fiddling : there are bullies pushing about, bucks 
ogling the women, knaves picking pockets, policemen on the look-out, quacks 
{pthef' quacks, plague take them !) bawling in front of their booths, and yokels 
lookmg up at the tinseled dancers and poor old rouged tumblers, while the 
light-fingered folk are operating upon their pockets behind. Yes, this is 
Vanity Fair ; not a moral place certainly ; nor a merry one, though very 
noisy. Look at the faces of the actors and buffoons when they come off from 
their business ; and Tom Fool washing the paint off his cheeks before he sits 
down to dinner with his wife and the little Jack Puddings behind the canvas. 
The curtain will be up presently, and he will be turning over head and heels,, 
and crying, " How are you ?" 

A man with a reflective turn of mind, walking through an exhibition of this 
sort, will not be oppressed, I take it, by his own or other people's hilarity. 
An episode of humor or kindness touches and amuses him here and there ; a 
pretty child looking at a gingerbread stall ; a pretty girl blushing while her 
'over talks to her and chooses her fairing ; poor Tom Fool, yonder behind 
the wagon, mumbling his bone with the honest family which lives by his 
tumbling ; but the general impression is one more melancholy than mirthful. 
When you come home, you sit down, in a sober, contemplative, not uncharit- 
able frame of mind, and apply yourself to your books or your business. 

I have no other moral than this to tag to the present story of "Yaniry 
Fair.'* Some people consider Fairs immoral altogether, and eschew sucb, 
with their servants and families : perhaps they are right. But persons who 
think otherwise and are of a lazy, or a benevolent, or a sarcastic mood, may 
perhaps like to step in for half an hour and look at the performances. There 
are scenes of all sorts ; some dreadful combats, some grand and lofty horse- 
riding, some scenes of high life, and some of very middling vcA^^^v ^^-asa 
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loTe-makiug for the sentimental, and some light comic business : the whole 
accompanied by appropriate scenery, and brilliantly illuminated with th^ 
Author's own candles. 

What more has the manager of the Performance to say ? — To acknowl- 
edge the kindness with which it has beei^ received in all the principal towns 
of England through which the Show has passed, and where it has been most 
favorably noticed by the respected conductors of the Public Press, and by 
the Nobility and Gentry. He is proud to think that his Puppets have given 
satisfaction to the very best company in this empire. The famous little 
Becky Puppet has been pronounced to be uncommonly flexible in the joints, 
and lively on the wire : the Amelia Doll, though it has had a smaller circle 
of admirers, has yet been carved and dressed with the greatest care by the 
artist: the Dobbin Figure, though apparently clumsy, yet dances in a very 
amusing and natural manner: the Little Boys' Dance has been liked by 
Bome ; and please to remark the richly dressed figure of the Wicked Noble- 
man on which no expense has been spared, and which Old Nick will fetch 
iway at the end of this singular performance. 

And with this, and a profound bow to his patrons, the Manager retiroTi 
tnd the curtain rises. 

^^VDoji, June, lti&. 
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A. NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO. 



CHAPTER I. 



C HIS WICK MALL. 



While the present century was in its 
^eens, and on one sun-shiny morning in 
June, there drove up to the great iron gate 
of Miss Pinkerton's academy for young 
ladies, on Chiswick Mall, a large family 
coach, with two fat horses in blazing har- 
ness, driven by a fat coachman in a three- 
cornered hat and wig, at the rate of four 
miles an hour. A black servant, who re- 
posed on the box beside the fat coachman, 
uncurled his bandy legs as soon as the equi- 
page drew up opposite Miss Pinkerton*s 
shining brass plate, and as he pulled the 
bell, at least a score of young heads were 
seen peering out of the narrow windows of 
the stately old brick house. Nay, the acute 
observer might have recognized the little 
red nose of good-natured Miss Jemima 
Pinkerton herself, rising over some geran- 
ium-pots in the window of that lady's own 
drawing-room. 

** It is Mrs. Sedley*s coach, sister," said 
lyiiss Jemima. ** Sambo, the black servant, 
has just rung the bell; and the coachman 
has a new red waistcoat." 

**Have you completed all the necessary 
preparations incident to Miss Sedley's de- 
parture, Miss Jemima ?" asked Miss Pink- 
erton herself, that majestic lady : the Sem- 
iramis of Hammersmith, the friend of Doc- 
tor Johnson, the correspondent of Mrs. 
Chapone herself. 

"The girls were up at four this morn- 
ing, packing her trunks, sister," replied 
Miss Jemima; we have made her a bow- 
pot." 

** Say a bouquet, sister Jemima, 'tis more 
genteel." 

** Well, a booky as big almost as a hay- 
stack; I have put up two bottles of the 
^lly-flower-water for Mrs. Sedley, and the 
receipt for making it, in Amelia's box." 

*^And I trust, Miss Jemima, you have 
made a copy of Miss Sedley's account. 
This is it, is it ? Very good — ninety-three 
pounds, four shillings. Be kind enough to 
iddress it to John Sedley, Esquire, and to 



seal this billet which I have writt-sn to hii 
lady." 

In Miss Jemima's eyes an autograph let- 
ter of her sister. Miss Pinkerton, was an 
object of as deep veneration, as would have 
been a letter from a sovereign. Only when 
her pupils quitted the establishment, or 
when they were about to be married, and 
once, when poor Miss Birch died of the scar- 
let fever, was Miss Pinkerton known to write 
personally to the parents of her pupils ; and 
it was Jemima's opinion that if any thing 
could console Mrs. Birch for her daughter's 
loss, it would be that pious and eloquent 
composition in which Miss Pinkerton an 
nounced the event. 

In the present instance Miss Pinkerton's 
" billet" was to the following effect : — 

** The Mall, Chiswick, June 15, 18— 

* 

" Madam, 

"After her six years' residence at the 
Mall, I have the honor and happiness of 
presenting Miss Amelia Sedley to her par- 
ents, as a young lady not unworthy to oc- 
cupy a fitting position in their polished and 
refined circle. Those virtues which char- 
acterize the young English gentlewoman, 
those accomplishments which become her 
birth and station, will not be found wanting 
in the amiable Miss Sedley, whose industry 
and obedience have endeared her to her in 
structors, and whose delightful sweetness 
of temper has charmed her aged and her 
youthful companions. 

"In music, in dancing, in orthography, 
in every variety of embroidery and needle- 
work, she will be found to have realized her 
friend s* fondest wishes. In geography there 
is still much to be desired; and a careful 
and undeviating use of the backboard, for 
four hours daily during the next three years, 
lis recommended as necessary to the ac- 
quirement of that dignified deportment ana 
carriage, so requisite for every young lady 
offashion, 

" In the principles of religion and moral- 
ity. Miss Sedley will be found worthy of an 
establishment which has been. \\a^Q.\«i. V\ 
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the presence of The Cheat Lexicographer, .Although schoolmistresses' letters are t« 
BDd the patronage of the admirable Mrs. be trtistea no more nor less than churdi- 
Chapone. In leaving the Mall, Miss Ame- jard epitaphs ; yet, as it sometimes hap 
lia carries with her 3ie hearts of her com- pens that a person departs this life, who u 
panions, and the affectionate regards of her really deserving of all the praises the stone- 
mistress, who has the honor to subscribe cutter carves over his bones ; who is a good 
herself. Christian, a good parent, child, wife or hus 

*' Madam, band ; who actually does leave a disconsolate 

'* Your most obliged humble servant, family to mourn his loss ; so in academies 

" Barbara Pinkerton. of the male and female sex it occurs every 

"P.S. Miss Sharp accompanies Miss now and then that the pupil is fully worthy 

Sedley. It is particularly requested that P^ f« praises bestowed by the disinterested 

Miss Sharp's stay in Russell Square may »st™«to'; Now, Miss Amelia Sedley was 

not exceed ten davs The family of dis- * ^'^'^^ '"^^ "^ *'* singular species, and 

tinction with whom she is engaged, desire ^'>^?'r">^ °ot ""'^ w*^5 ^^^ Pjfl'e'l"'' 

to avaa themselves of her serlicls ks soon «"^ '? ^*' J?Tf,!; 'i"* ^^ many charming 

possible " qualities which that pompous old Minerva 

" * of a woman could not see, from the differ • 

This letter completed, Miss Pinkerton ences of rank and aga between her pupil 

proceeded to write her own name, and Miss and herself. 

Sedley*s, in the fly-leaf of a Johnson's Die- For she could not only sing like a lark, or 

tionary — the interesting work which she in- a Miss Billington, and dance like Hillisberg 

variably presented to her scholars, on their or Parisot ; and embroider beautifully ; and 

departure from the Mall. On the cover spell as well as the Dixonary itself; but she 

was inserted a copy of ^* Lines addressed to had such a kindly, smiling, tender, gentle, 

L young lady on quitting Miss Pinkerton's generous heart of her own, as won the love 

school, at the Mall; by the late revered of every body who came near her, from 

Doctor Samuel Johnson." In fact, the Minerva herself down to the poor girl in 

Lexicographer's name was always on the the sculleiy, and the one-eyed tartwoman'e 

lips of this majestic woman, and a visit he daughter, who was permitted to vend her 

had paid to her was the cause of her repu- wares once a week to the young ladies in 

tation and her fortune. the Mall. She had twelve intimate and 

Being commanded by her elder sister to bosom friends out of the twenty-four young 

get "the Dictionary" from the cupboard, ladies. Even envious Miss Briggs never 

Miss Jemima had extracted two copies of spoke ill of her : high and mighty Miss Sal- 

the book from the receptacle in question, tire (Lord Dexter's grand-daughter) allowed 

When Miss Pinkerton had finished the in- that her figure was genteel : and as for Miss 

scription in the first, Jemima, with rather a Swartz, the rich woolly-haired mulatto from 

dubious and timid air, handed her the sec- St. Kitt's, on the day Amelia went away, 

ond. she was in such a passion of tears, that they 

" For whom is this. Miss Jemima ?" said were obliged to send for Dr. Floss, and halt 

Miss Pinkerton, with awful coldness. tipsify her with sal volatile. Miss Pinker- 

** For Becky Sharp," answered Jemima, ton's attachment was as may be supposed, 

trembling very much, and blushing over her from the high position and eminent virtues 

withered face and neck, as she turned her of that lady, calm and dignified ; but Miss 

back on her sister. " For Becky Sharp : Jemima had already blubbered several times 

she's going too.'* at the idea of AmeUa's departure ; and, but 

" MISS JEMIMA !" exclaimed Miss for fear of her sister, would have gone off 

Pinkerton, in the largest capitals. " Are in downright hysterics, like the heiress (who 

you in your senses? Replace the Dixonary paid double) of St. Kitt's. Such luxury of 

in the closet, and never venture to take such grief, however, is only allowed to parlor- 

a liberty in future." boarders. Honest Jemima had aH the bills, 

** Well, sister, it's only two-and-nine- and the washing, and the mending, and the 

pence, and poor Becky will be miserable if puddings, and the plate and crockery, and 

the don't get one." the servants to superintend. But why speak 

" Send Miss Sedley instantly to me," said about her ? It is probable that we shall not 

Miss Pinkerton. And so, venturing not to hear of her again from this moment to the 

say another word, poor Jemima trotted off, end of time, and that when the great filligree 

exceedingly flurried and neiTous. iron gates are once closed o^ her, she and 

Miss Sedley's papa waji a merchant in her awful sister will never issue therefrom 

London, and a man of some wealth ; where- into this little world of history. 

as Miss Sharp was an articled pupil, for But as we are to see a great deal of Ame- 

whom Miss Pinkerton had done, as she lia, there is no harm in saying at the outset 

thought, quite enough, without conferring of our acquaintance, that she was one of the 

apoD her, at parting, the high honor of the best and dearest creatures that ever lived ; 

D/xontuT' and a great mercy \t \s^ \ioX\i Va V\^^ \«id Vw 
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AOTels, which (and the latter especially) 
mbound in villains of the most somber sor^ 
that we are to have f6r a constant com- 
panion, 80 guileless and good-natured a per- 
son. As she is not a heroine, there is no 
need to describe her person ; indeed I am 
afraid that her nose was rather short than 
otherwise, and her cheeks a great deal too 
round and red for a heroine ; but her face 
blushed with rosy health, and her lips with 
the freshest of smiles, and she had a pair of 
eyea, which sparkled with the brightest and 
honestest good-humor, except, indeed, when 
they filled with tears, and that was a great 
deal too often; for the silly thing would cry 
over a dead canary-bird, or over a mouse, 
that the cat haply had seized upon, or over 
the end of a novel, were it ever so stupid ; 
and as for saying an unkind word to her, 
were any one hard-hearted enough to do 
80 — ^why, so much the worse for them. 
Even Miss Pinkerton, that austere and god- 
like-woman, ceased scolding her after the 
first time, and though she no more compre- 
nended sensibility than she did Algebra, 
gave all masters and teachers particular 
orders to treat Miss Sedley with the utmost 
gentleness, as harsh treatment was injuri- 
ous to her. 

So that when the day of departure came, 
between her two customs of laughing and 
crying. Miss Sedley was greatly puzzled how 
to act. She was glad to go home, and yet 
most wofuUy sad at leaving school. For 
three days before, little Laura Martin, the 
orphan, followed her about like a little dog. 
She had to make and receive at least four- 
teen presents — to make fourteen solemn 
promises of writing every week: "Send 
my letters under cover to my grandpapa, the 
Earl of Dexter," said Miss sStire (who, by 
the way, was rather shabby) : " Never mind 
the postage, but write every day, you dear 
darling," said the impetuous and woolly- 
headed, but generous and affectionate Miss 
Swartz ; and little Laura Mai'tin, (who was 
just in round hand) took her friend's hand, 
and said, looking up in her face wistfully, 
" Amelia, when I write to you, I shall call 
you Mamma." All which details, I have 
no doubt, Jones, who reads this book at his 
Club, will pronounce to be excessively fool- 
ish, trivial, twaddling, and ulti'a-sentimental. 
Yes ; I can see Jones at this minute (rather 
flushed with his joint of mutton and half- 
pint of wine), taking out his pencil and 
scoring under the words "foolish, twad- 
dling," &c., and adding to them his own re- 
mark of " quite true.^^ Well, he is a lofty- 
man of genius, find admires the great and 
heroic in life and novels ; and so had better 
take warning and go elsewhere. 

" WeD, then. The flowers, and tl p pres- 
ents, and the trunks, and bonnet-boxes of 
Miss Sedley banag 6een M^rranged by Mr. 
Sumifo In the carriage, toge'her with a very 



small and weather-beaten old cow's skm 
trunk, with Miss Sharp's card neatly nailed 
upon it, which was delivered by Sambo with 
a grin, and packed by the coachman with 
a corresponding sneer — the hour for parting 
came ; and the grief of that moment was 
considerably lessened by the admirable dis- 
course which Miss Pinkerton addressed to 
her pupil. Not that the parting speech 
caused Amelia to philosophize, or diat it 
armed her in any way with a calmness, the 
result of argument ; but it was intolerably 
dull, pompous, and tedious ; and having the 
fear of her schoolmistress greatly before her 
eyes. Miss Sedley did not venture, in her 
presence, to give way to any ebullitions of 
private grief. A seed-cake and a bottle of 
wine were produced in the drawing-room, 
as on the solemn occasions of the visit of 
parents, and these refreshments being par- 
taken of. Miss Sedley was at liberty to de- 
part. 

"You'll go in and say good by to Miss 
Pinkerton, Becky?" said Miss Jemima to a 
young lady of whom nobody took any notice, 
and who was coming down stairs with her 
own bandbox. 

"I suppose I must," said Miss Sharp, 
calmly, and much to the wonder of Miss 
Jemima ; and the latter, having knocked at 
the door, and receiving permission to come 
in. Miss Sharp advanced in a very uncon- 
cerned manner, and said in French, and 
with a perfect accent, "Mademoiselle, je 
viens vous faire mes adieux." 

"Miss Pinkerton did not understand 
French ; she only directed those who did : 
but biting her lips, and throwing up her ven- 
erable and Koman-nosed head (on the top 
of which figured a large and solemn turban), 
she said, " Miss Sharp, I wish you a good 
morning." As the Hammersmith Semira- 
mis spoke, she waved one hand both by way 
of adieu, and to give Miss Sharp an oppor- 
tunity of shaking one of the fingers of the 
hand which was left out for that purpose. 

Miss Sharp only folded her own hands 
with a very frigid smile and bow, and quite 
declined to accept the proffered honor ; on 
which Semiramis tossed up her turban more 
indignantly than ever. In fact, it was a little 
battle between the young lady and the old 
one, and the latter was worsted. " Heaven 
bless you, my child," said she, embracing 
Amelia, and scowling the while over the 
girl's shoulder at Miss Sharp. *' Come 
away, Becky," said Miss Jemima, pulling 
the young woman away in great alarm, and 
the drawing-room door closed upon them 
forever. 

Then came the struggle and parting be* 
low. Words refuse to tell it. All the seir* 
ants were there m tha VksJ^.— ^J\ ^^ ^««at 
friends — b\\ tYi© ^omu^ \aiK\«).^— ^^ ^^»ss«y^ 
master ^YioYi«LdVaa\.wcrCT«>^\ «sA^«t^^^ 
8uc\i a acMffiiii^, w^ \i\i^vci^> w^ >i.>a»\sN'^ 
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and crying, vnth the hysterical yoops of 
Miss Swartz, the parlor-boarder, n*otn her 
room, as no pen can depict, and as the ten- 
der heart would fain pass over. The em- 
oracing was over ; they parted — that is, Miss 
Sedley parted from her friends. Miss Sharp 
had demurely entered the carriage some 
minutes before. Nobody cried for leaving 
her. 

Sambo of the bandy-legs slammed the 
carriage-door on his young, weeping mis- 
tress. He sprang up behind the carriage. 
*^ Stop !*' cried Miss Jemima, rushing to &e 
gate with a parcel. 

**It's some sandwiches, my dear," said 
she to AmeUa. ** You may be hungry, you 
know; and Becky, Becky Sharp, here's a 
iiook for you that my sister — ^that is, I — 
Johnson's Dixonary, you know; you mustn't 
leave us without that. Good by. Drive 
on, coachman. God bless you !" 

And the kind creature retreated into the 
garden, overcome with emotions. 

But, lo ! and just as the coach drove off. 
Miss Sharp put her pale face out of the win- 
dow, and actually flung the book back into 
the garden. 

This almost caused Jemima to faint with 
terror. " Well, I never" — ^said she — " what 
an audacious" — ^Emotion prevented her from 
completing either sentence. The carriage 
rolled away ; the great gates were closed ; 
the bell rang for the dancing lesson. The 
world is before the two young ladies ; and 
BO, farewell to Chiswick Mall. 



CHAPTER H. 



IN WHICH MISS SHARP AND MISS SEDLEY 
PREPARE TO OPEN THE CAMPAIGN. . 

When Miss Sharp had performed the 
beroical act mentioned in the last chapter, 
and had seen the Dixonary flying over the 
pavement of the little garden, fall at length 
at the feet of the astonished Miss Jemima, 
the young lady's countenance, which had 
before worn an almost livid look of hatred, 
assumed a smile that perhaps was scarcely 
more agreeable, and she sank back in the 
carriage in an easy frame of mind, saying — 
^So much for the Dixonary; and, thank 
God, I'm out of Chiswick ?" 

Miss Sedley was almost as flurried at the 
act of defiance as Miss Jemima had been ; 
for, consider, it was but one minute that she 
nad left school, and the impressions of six 
years are not got over in that space of time. 
Nay, with some persons, those awes and 
terrors of youth last forever and ever. I 
know, for instance, an old gentleman of sixty- 
eight, who said to me one morning at break- 
fast, with a very agitated countenance, "I 
ibvamed last Dight that I was flowed by Dr. 
J^/oo " Fancy bad carried bim back only 



fifty years in the course of that evening 
Dr. Kaine and his rod were just as awful to 
him in his heart, then, at sixty-eight, as they 
had been at thirteen. If the Doctor, with a 
large birch, had appeared bodily to him, even 
at the age of threescore and eight, and had 
said, in an awful voice, "Boy, take down 
your pant ?" Well, well. Miss Sed- 
ley was exceedingly alarmed at this act of ia- 
subordmation. 

** How could you do so, Rebecca ?" at last 
she said, after a pause. 

" Why, do you think Miss Pinkerton will 
come out and order me back to the black 
hole ?" said Rebecca, laughing. 

"No: but- 
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" I hate the whole house," continued Miss 
Sharp, in a fury. " I hope I may never set 
eyes on it again. I wish it were in the bot- 
tom of the Thames, I do ; and if Miss Pink- 
erton were there, I wouldn't pick her out, 
that I wouldn't. O, how I should like to see 
her floating in the water yonder, turban and 
all, with her train streaming after her, and 
her nose like the beak of a wheriy." 

"Hush!" cried Miss Sedley. 

" Why, will the black footman tell tales ?" 
cried Miss Rebecca, laughing. "He may 
go back and tell Miss Pinkerton that I hate 
her with all my soul ; and I wish he would ; 
and I wish I had a means of proving it, too. 
For two years I have only had insults and 
outrage from her. I have been treated 
worse than any servant in the kitchen. I 
have never had a friend or a kind word, ex- 
cept from you. I have been made {o tend 
the little girls in the lower school nom, and 
to talk French to the Misses, until I grew 
sick of my mother tongue. But that talking 
French to Miss Pinkerton was capital fiin, 
wasn't it? She doesn't know a word of 
French, and was top proud to confess it. I 
believe it was that which made her part with 
me ; and so thank Heaven for French. Fti?6 
la France ! Vive VErrtpereur ! Vive Bona- 
parte .'" 

"Oh, Rebecca, Rebecca, for shame!" 
cried Miss Sedley ; for this was the greatest 
blasphemy Rebecca had as yet uttered ; and 
in those days, in England, to say, "Long 
live Bonaparte!" was as much as to say, 
"Long live Lucifer!" "How can you — 
how dare you have such wicked, revengeful 
thoughts?" 

"Revenge may be wicked, but it's natu- 
ral," answered Miss Rebecca. "I'm no 
angel." And, to say the truth, she certainly 
was not. 

For it may be remarked in the course of 
this convereation (which took place as the 
coach rolled along lazily by the river side), 
that though Miss Rebecca Sharp has twice 
had occasion to thank Heaven, it has been, 
in the first place. %r ridding her of some 
person whom sVs \iBX.ed<, ^cnd a^CiOtidly, for 
.enabling Tier to \>x\ng "hax e\i^m\«i^ x» ^^vw* 
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sort ol perplexity or confusion ; neither of 
which are veiy amiable motives for religious 
gratitude, or such as would be put forward 
by persons of a kind and placable disposition. 
Miss Kebecca was not, then, in the least, 
kind or placable. All the world used her ill, 
said this young misanthropist (or misogynist, 
for of the world of men she can be pro- 
nounced as yet to have had but little expe- 
. rience), and we may be pretty certain, that 
the persons of either sex whom all the world 
treats ill, deserve entirely the treatment they 
get. The world is a looking-glass, and gives 
back to every man the reflection of his own 
face. Frown at it, and it will in turn look 
sourly upon you : laugh at it and with it, and 
it is a jolly, kind companion ; and so let all 
young persons take their choice. This is 
certain, that if the world neglected Miss 
Sharp, ehe never was known to have done a 
good action in behalf of any body ; nor can it 
be expecttxl that twenty-four young ladies 
should a!l be as amiable as the heroine of 
this woik. Miss Sedley (whom we have 
selected for the very reason that she was 
the best-natured of all, otherwise, what on 
earth was to have prevented us from putting 
up Miss S warts, or Miss Crump, or Miss 
Hopkins, as heroine in her place ?) ; it could 
not be expected that every one should be of 
the humble and gentle temper of Miss Ame- 
lia Sedley ; should take every opportunity 
to vanquish Rebecca's hard-heartedness and 
ill-humor; and, by a thousand kind words 
%nd offices, overcome, for once at least, her 
hostility to her kind. 

Miss Sharp's father was an artist, and in 
that quality had given lessons cf drawing at 
Miss Pinkerton's school. He was a clever 
man ; a pleasant companion ; a careless stu- 
dent; had a great propensity for running 
into debt, and a partiality for the tavern. 
When he was drunk, he used to beat his 
wife and daughter ; and the next morning, 
with a headache, he used to rail at the 
WQrld for its neglect of his genius, and abuse, 
T.ith a good deal of cleverness, and some- 
times with perfect reason, the fooHs, his 
brother painters. As it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that he could keep himself, 
and as he owed money for a mile round 
Soho, where he lived, he thought to better 
his circumstances by marrying a young 
woman of the French nation, who was by 
profession an opera-girl. The humble calling 
af her female parent. Miss Sharp never al- 
luded to, but used to state subsequently that 
the Entrechats were a noble family of Gas- 
cony, and took great pride in her descent 
from them. And curious it is, that as she 
advanced in life this young lady's ancestors 
increased in rank and splendor. 

Rebecca's mother had had some educa- 
tion somewhere, and ber daughter spoke 
French with purity and a Parifllan accent. 



It was in those days rather a rare ac (.om- 
plishment, and led to her engngement with 
the orthodox Miss Pinkerton. For, her 
mother being dead, and her father finding 
himself not likely to recover, after his thira 
attack of delirium tremens, wrote a manly 
and pathetic letter to Miss Pinkerton, rec- 
ommending the orphan child to her protec- 
tion, and so descended to the grave, after 
two bailiffs had quareled over his corpse. 
Rebecca was seventeen when she came to 
Chiswick, and was bound over as an articled 
pupil, her duties being to talk French, as we 
have seen, and her privileges to live cost 
free ; and, with a few guineas a year, to 
gather scraps of knowledge from the profess- 
ors who attended the school. 

She was small and slight in person ; pale, 
sandy-haired, and with eyes habitually cast 
down : when they looked up they were very 
large, odd, and attractive ; so attractive, that 
the Reverend Mr. Crisp, fresh from Oxford, 
and curate to the Vicar of Chiswick, the 
Reverend Mr, Flowerdew, fell in love with 
Miss Sharp : being shot dead by a glance of 
her eyes, wnich was fired all the way across 
Chiswick Church from the school-pew to the 
reading-desk. This infatuated young man 
used sometimes to take tea with Miss Pink- 
erton, to whom he had been presented by 
his mamma, and actually proposed something 
like marriage in an intercepted note, which 
the one-eyed apple woman was charged to 
deliver. Mrs. Crisp was summoned from 
Buxton, and abruptly carried off her darling 
boy ; but the idea, even, of such an eagle in 
the Chiswick dovecot caused a great flutter 
in the breast of Miss Pinkerton, who would 
have sent away Miss Sharp, but that she 
was bound to her under a forfeit, and who 
never could thoroughly believe the young 
lady's protestations that she had never ex- 
changed a single word with Mr. Crisp, ex- 
cept under her own eyes on the two occa- 
sions when she had met him at tea. 

By the side of many tall and bouncing 
young ladies in the establishment, Rebecca 
Sharp looked like a child. But she had the 
dismal precocity of poverty. Many a dun 
had she talked to, and turned away from her 
father's door; many a tradesman had she 
coaxed and wheedled into good humor, and 
into the granting of one meal more. She 
sate commonly with her father, who was 
very proud of her wit, and heard the talk 
of many of his wild companions— often but 
ill suited for a girl to hear. But she never 
had been a girl, she said ; she had been a 
woman since she was eight years old. Oh, 
why did Miss Pinkerton let such a danger 
ous bird into her cage ? 

The fact is, the old lady thought Rebecca 
to be the meekest creature in the WQtld> ^^^ 
admirabVy , oxi \)ci^ o^icesvQiVi"^ '^\vwQ.V^'t Ss!^«t. 
bvouaVit \i©T to C\vva;^\0»^> ^v'&^^ ^^^^r». n» 
\ perform t\i© ^\jLt\.Qii2ti^m^tuut. 'e?cv^^^^^'€P^^ 
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her a modest and innocent little child ; and 
only a year before the arrangement by which 
Kebecca had been admitted into her house, 
and when Rebecca was sixteen years old, 
Miss Pinkerton majestically, and with a lit- 
tle speech, made her a present of a doll — 
which was, by the way, the confiscated prop- 
erty of Miss Swindle, discovered surrepti- 
tiously nursing it in school-hours. How the 
father and daughter laughed as they trudged 
home together after the evening party (it 
was on the occasion of the speeches, when 
all the professors were invited),* and how 
Miss Pinkerton would have raged had she 
seen the caricature of herself which the 
little mimic, Rebecca, managed to make out 
of her doll ! She used to go through dia- 
logues with it; it formed the delight of 
Newman-street, Gerard-street, and the ai-t- 
ists' quarter : and the young painters, when 
they came to take their gin-aud-water with 
their lazy, dissolute, clever, jovial senior, 
used regularly to ask Rebecca if Miss Pink- 
erton was at home : she was as well known 
to them, poor soul! as Mr. Lawrence or 
President West. Once she had the honor 
to pass a few days at Chiswick ; after which 
she brought back Jemima, and erected anoth- 
er doll as Miss Jemmy ; for though that hon- 
est creature had made and given her jelly 
and cake enough for three children, and a 
seven-shilling piece at parting, the girl's 
sense of ridicule was far stronger than her 
gratitude, and she sacrificed Miss Jemmy 
quite as pitilessly as her sister. 

The catastrophe came, and she was brought 
to the Mall as to her home. The rigid form- 
ality of the place suffocated her : the pray- 
ers and the meals, the lessons and the walks, 
which were an*anged with a conventual reg- 
ularity, oppressed her almost beyond en- 
durance : and she looked back to the free- 
dom and the beggary of the old studio in 
Soho with so much regret, that every body, 
herself included, fancied she was consumed 
with grief for her father. She had a little 
room in the garret, where the maids heard 
her walking and sobbing at night ; but it was 
with rage, and not with grief. She had not 
been much of a dissembler, until now her 
loneliness taught her to feign. She had 
never mingled in the society of women : her 
father, reprobate as he was, was a man of 
talent; his conversation was a thousand 
times more agreeable to her than the talk 
of such of her own sex as she now encount- 
ered. The pompous vanity of the old school- 
mistress, the foolish good humor of her sis- 
ter, the silly chat and scandal of the elder 
girls, and the frigid correctness of the gov- 
ernesses, equally annoyed her ; and she had 
no soft, maternal heart, this unlucky girl, 
otherwise the prattle and talk of the young- 
er children, widi whose care she was chiefly 
intrusted, wight have soothed and interested 
Aer/ tut she U 'ed among them two years, 



and not one was sorry that she went away 
The gentle, tender-hearted Amelia Sedley 
was the only person to whom she could at- 
tach herself in the least ; and who could help 
attaching herself to Amelia '; 

The nappiness — ^the superior advantages 
of the young women round about her, gavs 
Rebecca inexpressible pangs of envy . " What 
airs that girl gives herself, because she is an 
earl's granddaughter," she said of one. "How 
they cringe and bow to that Creole, because 
of her hundred thousand pounds I I am a 
thousand times cleverer and more charming 
than that creature, for all her wealth. I 
am as well bred as the earPs granddaughter, 
for all her fine pedigree ; and yet eveiy one 
passes me by here. And yet, when I was 
at my father's did not the men give up their 
gayest balls and parties in order to pass the 
evening with me ?" She determined at any 
rate, to get free from the prison in which 
she found herself, and now began to act for 
herself, and for the first time to make con 
nected plans for the future. 

She took advantage, therefore, of the 
means of study the place offered her ; and 
as she was already a musician and a good 
linguist, she speedily went through the little 
course of study which was considered neces- 
sary for ladies in those days. Her music 
she practiced incessantly, and one day, when 
the girls were out, and she had remained at 
home, she was overheard to play a piece so 
well, that Minerva thought wisely, she could 
spare herself the expense of a master for 
the juniors, and intimated to Miss Sharp 
that she was to instruct them in music for 
the future. 

The girl refused ; and for the first time, 
and to the astonishment of the majestic 
mistress of the school. "lam here to«speak 
French with the children," Rebecca said 
abruptly, "not to teach them music, and 
save money for you. Give me money, and 
I will teach them." 

Minerva was obliged to yield, and, of 
course, disliked her from that day. " For 
five-and-thirty years," she said, and with 
great justice, " I never have seen the indi- 
vidual who has dared in my own house to 
question my authority. I have nourished a 
viper in my bosom." 

" A viper — a' fiddlestick," said Miss Sharp 
to the old lady, almost fainting with aston- 
ishment. "You took me because I was 
useful. There is no question of gratitude 
between us. I hate this place, ana want to 
leave it. I will do nothing here but what I 
am obliged to do." 

It was in vain that the old lady asked her 
if she was aware she was speaking to Misa 
Pinkerton ? Rebecca laughed in her face, 
with a horrid sarcastic demoniacal laughter, 
that almost sent the schoolmistress into fits. 
" Give me a sum of money,'! said me girl* 
** and ^et rid o£ mo — ox^ \{ ^ow \^^ \j«\x«i 
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get me a ^ood place as governess in a noble- 
nnan*s family — ^you can do so if you please." 
And in their further disputes she always re- 
turned to this point, ** Get me a situation — 
we hat« each other, and I am ready to go." 

Worthy Miss Pinkerton, although she 
had a Roman nose and a turban, and was as 
tall as a grenadier, and had been up to this 
time an irresistible princess, had no will or 
strength like that of her little apprentice, 
and in vain did battle against her, and tried 
to overawe her. Attempting once to scold 
her in public, Rebecca hit upon the be- 
fore-mentioned plan of answering her in 
French, which quite routed the old woman. 
In order to maintain authority in her school, 
it became necessary to remove this rebel, 
this monster, this serpent, this firebrand; 
and hearing about this time that Sir Pitt 
Crawley's family was in want of a governess, 
she actually recommended Miss Sharp for 
the situation, firebrand and serpent that she 
was. " I can not, certainly," she said, ** find 
fault with Miss Sharp's conduct except to 
myself; and must allow that her talents and 
accomplishments are of a high order. As 
far as the head goes, at least, she does credit 
to the educational system pursued at my es- 
tablishment." 

And so the schoolmistress reconciled the 
recommendation to her conscience, and the 
indentures were canceled, and the appren- 
tice was free. The battle here described in 
a few lines, of course, lasted for some months. 
And as Miss Sedley, being now seventeen 
years of age, was about to leave school, and 
had a friendship for Miss Sharp (** 'tis the 
only point in Amelia's behavior," said Miner- 
va, ** which has not been satisfactory to her 
mistress"). Miss Sharp was invited by her 
friend to pass a week with her at home, be- 
fore she entered upon her duties as govern- 
ess in a private family. 

Thus the world began for these two young 
ladies. For Amelia it was quite a new, 
fresh, brilliant world, with all the bloom 
upon it. It was not quite a new one for Re- 
becca — (indeed, if the truth must be told 
with respect to the Crisp affair, the tart^ 
woman hinted to somebody who took an af- 
fidavit of the fact to somebody else, that 
there was a great deal more than was made 
public regarding Mr. Crisp and Miss Sharp, 
and that his letter was in answer to another 
letter). But who can tell you the real truth 
of the matter? At all events, if Rebecca 
was not beginning the world, she was begin- 
ning it over again. 

By the time the young ladies reached 
Kensington turnpike, Amelia had not forgot- 
ten her companions, but had dried her tears, 
and had blushed very much and been de- 
lighted at a young officer of the Horse 
Guarde, who spied her as he was riding by, 
and said, ** A dem fine gal, egad .'" and be- 
^0 the carriage a rired in Russell-square, 

B 



a great deal of conversation had taken plact 
about the drawing-room, and whether oi 
not young ladies wore powder as well a* 
hoops when presented, and whether she 
was to have that honor ; t-o the Lord mayor's 
ball she knew she was to go. And when at 
length home was reached, Miss Amelia Sed- 
ley skipped out en Sambo's arm, as happy 
and as handsome a girl as any in the whole 
big city of London. Both he and coachman 
agreed on this point, and so did her father 
and mother, and so did every one of the 
servants in the house, as they stood bobbing, 
and courtesying, and smiling, in the hall, to 
welcome their young mistress. 

You may be sure that she showed Re- 
becca over every room of the house, and 
every thing in every one of her drawers, 
and her books, and her piano, and her 
dresses, and all her necklaces, brooches, 
laces, and gimcracks. She insisted upon 
Rebecca accepting the white cornelian and 
the turquoise rings, and a sweet sprigged 
muslin, which was too small for her now, 
though it would fit her friend to a nicety ; 
and she determined in her heart to ask her 
mother's permission to present her white 
Cashmere shawl to her friend. Could she 
not spare it? and had not her brother Joseph 
just brought her two from India ? 

When Rebecca saw the two magnificent 
Cashmere shawls which Joseph Sedley had 
brought home to his sister, she said, with 
perfect truth, '* that it must be delightful to 
have a brother," and easily got the pity of 
the tender-hearted Amelia, for being alone 
in the world, an orphan without friends or 
kindred. 

"Not alone," said Amelia, "you know, 
Rebecca, I shall always be your friend, and 
love you as a sister — ^indeed I will." 

" Ah, but to have parents, as you have— 
kind, rich, affectionate parents, who give you 
eveiy thing you ask for; and their love, 
which is more precious than all ! My poor 
papa could give me nothing, and I* had but 
two frocks in all the world ! And then, to 
have a brother, a dear brother ! Oh, how 
you must love him !" 

Amelia laughed. 

" What ! (Zrn'f you love him ? you, who 
say you love every body ?" 

" Yes, of course, I do- only — " 

"Only what?" 

" Only Joseph doesn't seem to care mucJa 
whether I love him or not. He gave me 
two fingers to shake when he arrived after 
ten years' absence! He is very kind and 
good, but he scarcely ever speaks to me ; I 
think he loves his. pipe a great deal better 

than his " but here Amelia checked 

herself, for why should she speak ill of her 

brother ? " He was veiy kind to me as a 

! child," she added \ ^'\ ^%:^\i\sX. ^^^ ^««x^ 
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** They say all Indian nabobs are enormous- 
ly rich." 

'* I believe he has a very large income." 

'* And is your sister-in-law a nice, pretty 
woman T' 

'* La I Joseph is not married," said Ame- 
'ia, laughing again. 

Perhaps she had mentioned the fact al- 
ready to Kebecca, but that young lady did 
Hit appear to have remembered it ; indeed, 
vowed and protested that she expected to 
see a number of Amelia's nephews and 
nieces. She was quite disappointed that 
Mr. Sedley was not maiTied ; she was sure 
Amelia had said he was, and she doted so 
on little children. 

*' I think you must have had enough of 
them at Chiswick," said Amelia, rather 
wondering at the sudden tenderness on her 
friend^s part; and, indeed, in later days 
Miss Sharp would never have committed 
herself so far as to advance opinions, the un- 
truth of which would have been so easily de- 
tected. But we must remember that she is 
Dut nineteen as yet, unused to the art of de- 
ceiving, poor innocent creature ! and making 
her own experience in her own person. 
The meaning of the above series of queries, 
as translated in the heart of this ingenious 
young woman, was simply this: *'If Mr. 
Joseph Sedley is rich and unmarried, why 
should I not marry him ? I have only a fort- 
night, to be sure, but there is no harm in 
trying." And she determined within her- 
self to make this laudable attempt. She re- 
doubled her caresses to Amelia ; she kissed 
the white cornelian necklace as she put it 
on ; and vowed she would never, never part 
with it. When the dinner-bell rang she 
went down stairs with her arm round her 
friend's waist, as is the habit of young ladies. 
She was so agitated at the drawing-room 
door, that she could hardly find courage to 
enter. " Feel my heart, how it beats, dear !V 
aaid she to her friend. 

" No, it doesn't," said Amelia. " Come 
in, don't be frightened. Papa won't do you 
any harm." 



CHAPTER ni. 

RE££CCA IS IN PRESENCE OF THE ENEMT. 

A very stout, puffy man, in buckskins and 
Hessian boots, with several immense neck- 
cloths, that rose almost to his nose, with a 
red striped waistcoat .and an apple green 
coat Yf'iila. steel buttons almost as large as 
erown pieces (it was the morning costume 
of a dandy or blood of those days), was read- 
ing the paper by the fire when tne two girls 
entered, and bounced off his arm-chair, and 
Unshed excessively, and hid his entire face 
bimost ja bb aeckrlotba at tkia apparition. 



^^ It's only your sister, Joseph," said Anw 
lia, laughing and shaking the two fingers 
which he held out. ** I've come home faf 

food^ you know; and this is my friend, Misi: 
harp, whom you have heard me men- 
tion." 

"No, never, upon my word," said the 
head under the neckcloth, shaking very 
much — "that is, yes — what abominably cold 
weather. Miss;" — and herewith he fell to 
poking the fire with all his might, although 
it was in the middle of June. 

"He's very handsome," whispered Re- 
becca to Amelia, rather loud. 

" Do you think so ?" said the latter, »» I'll 
tell him." 

"Darling! not for worlds," said Miss 
Sharp, starting back as timid as a fawn. 
She bad previously made a respectful virgin^ 
like courtesy to the gentleman, and her mod- 
est eyes gazed so perseveringly on the car- 
pet that it was a wonder how she should 
have found an opportunity to see him. 

"Thank you for the beautiful shawls, 
brother," said Amelia to the fire-poker. 
"Are they not beautiful, Rebecca?" 

"O heavenly I" said Miss Sharp, and her 
eyes went from the carpet straight to the 
chandelier. . 

Joseph still continued a huge clattering at 
the poker and tongs, puffing and blowing the 
while, and turning as red as bis yellow face 
would allow him. " I can't make you such 
handsome presents, Joseph," continued his 
sister, "but while I was at school, I have 
embroidered for you a very beautiful paii 
of braces." 

" Good Gad ! Amelia," cried the brother, 
in serious alarm, "what do you mean]* 
and plunging widi all his might at the bell 
rope, that article of furniture came away in 
his hand, and increased the honest fellow's 
confusion. "For heaven's sake see if my 
buggy's at the door. I carCt wait. I mu 
go. D — that groom of mine. I must go. 

At this minute the father of the family 
walked in, rattling his seals like a true Brit- 
ish merchant. "What's the matter, Em- 
ray?" says he. 

" Joseph wants me to see if his — ^his hug 
gy is at the door. What is a buggy, papa?" 

" It is a one-horse palanquin," said the old 
gentleman, who was a wag in his way. 

Joseph at this burst out into a wild fit of 
laughter; in which, encountering the eye 
of Miss Sharp, he stopped all of a sudden, 
as if he had been shot. 

" This young lady is your friend ? Miss 
Sharp, I am very happy to see you. Have 
you and Emmy been quarreling already witb 
Joseph, that he wants to be off?" 

" I promised Bonamy, of our service, sir,' 
said Joseph, " to dine with him." 

" O fie ! didn't you tell your mother yoa 
would dine here?" 

" But in this dress Vx^s 'wni^ssftAe 
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•i Look at him, isn't be handsome enough 
lr> dine any where, Miss Sharp ?" 

On which, of course, Miss Sharp looked 
at her friend, and they both set off in a lit 
of laughter, highly agreeable to the old gen- 
tleman. 

** Did you ever see a pair of buckskins like 
those, at Miss Pinkerton's ?" continued he, 
foUowing up his advantage. 

"Gracious heavens! Father," cried Jo- 
seph. 

''There now, I have hurt his feelings. 
Mrs. Sedley, my dear, I have hurt your 
son's feelings. I have alluded to his buck- 
skins. Ask Miss Sharp if I haven't? Come, 
Joseph, be friends with Miss Sharp, and let 
*js all go to dinner.'' 

*' There's a pillau, Joseph, just as you like 
t, and papa has brought home the best turbot 
m. Billingsgate." 

" Come, come, sir, walk down stairs with 
Miss Sharp, and I will follow with these 
two young women," said the father, and he 
took an arm of wife and daughter afid walked 
merrily off. 

If Miss Rebecca Sharp had determined 
in her heart upon making the conquest of 
this big beau, I don't think, ladies, we have 
any right to blame her ; for though the task 
of husband-hunting is generally, and with 
becoming modesty, intrusted by young per- 
sons to their mammas, recollect that Miss 
Sharp had no kind parent to arrange these 
delicate matters for her, and that if she did 
not get a husband for herself, there was do 
one else in the wide world who would take 
the trouble off her hands. What causes 
young people to " come ow^" but the noble 
ambition of matrimony ? What sends them 
trooping to watering-places? What keeps 
them dancing till five o'clock in the morning 

. through a whole mortal season ? What 
causes them to labor at piano-forte sonatas, 
and to learn four songs from a fashionable 
master at a guinea a lesson, and to play the 
harp if they have handsome arms and neat 
elbows, and to wear Lincoln Green toxo- 
pholite hats and feathers, but that they may 
bring down some ''desirable" young man 
with those killing bows and arrows of theirs ? 
What causes respectable parents to take up 
their carpets, set their houses topsy-turvy, 
and spend a fifth of their year's income in 
ball suppers and iced champagne? Is it 

* sheer love of their species, and an unadul- 
terated wish to see young people happy and 
dancing ? Psha ! they want to marry their 
daughters ; and, as honest Mrs. Sedley has, 
in the depths of her kind heart, already 
arranged a score of little schemes for the 
settlement of her Amelia, so also had our 
beloved but unprotected Kebecca, deter- 
mined to do her very best to secure the 
husband, who was even more necessary for 
hifr than fyr her friend. She had a vivid 



imagination; she had, besides, read the 
" Arabian Nights" and ** Guthrie's Geogra* 
phy," and it is a fact, that while she was 
dressing for dinner, and after she had asked 
Amelia whether her brotlier was very rich, 
she had built for herself a most magnificent 
cast e in the air, of which she was mistress, 
with a husband somewhere in the back* 
ground (she had not seen him as yet, and 
his figure would not therefore be very dis- 
tinct) ; she had arrayed herself in an infinity 
of shawls, turbans, and diamond necklaces, 
and had mounted upon an elephant to the 
sound of the. march in Bluebeard, in order to 
pay a visit of ceremony to the Grand Mogul. 
Charming AInaschar visions ! it is the happy 
privilege of youth to construct you, and 
many a fanciful young creature besides Re- 
becca Sharp, has indulged in these delight- 
ful day-dreams ere now ! 

Joseph Sedley was twelve years older 
than his sister Amelia. He was in the East 
India Company's Civil Service, and his name 
appeared, at the period of which we write, 
in the Bengal division of the East India 
Register, as collector of Boggley WoUah, an 
honorable and lucrtxive post, as every body 
knows: in order to know to what highei 
posts Joseph rose in the service, the reader 
is referred to the same periodical. 

Boggley Wollah is situated in a fine, lonely, 
marshy, jungly district, famous for snipe- 
shooting, and where not unfrequently you, 
may flush a tiger. Ramgunge, where there 
is a magistrate, is only forty miles ofl^ and 
there is a cavalry station about thirty miles 
farther ; so Joseph wrote home to his pa- 
rents, when he took possession of his col- 
lectorship. He had lived for about eight 
years of his life, quite alone, at this charm- 
ing place, scarcely seeing a Christian face, 
except twice a year, when the detachment 
arrived to carry off the revenues which he 
had collected, to Calcutta. 

Luckily, at this time he caught a liver 
complaint, for the cure of which he returned 
to Europe, and which was the source of 
gi'eat comfort and amusement to him in his 
native country. He did not live with h)^ 
family while in London, but had lodgings of 
his own, like a gay young bachelor. Before 
he went to India he was too young to par- 
take of the delightful pleasures of a man 
about town, and plunged into them, on his 
return, with considerable assiduity. He 
drove his horses in the park ; he dined at 
the fashionable taverns (for the Oriental 
Club was not as yet invented) ; he fre- 
quented the theaters, as the mode ^^<*« in 
those days, or made his appearance dr. be 

opera, laboriously attired in tights J a 

cocked hat. 

On returning to India, and ever after^ hA 
used to tflAW <^ \)ftfe v^'B«*»'ox^ ^\\Jsxv^ ^«^\^^ ^ 
Ibis exialexic^ v?Vi)cL ^«>t& «i3J^xk««&xsv> wA 
\ g\v^ you to \x\.<V^T^\a«i^ \5MiX >»«. wA^^^^ 
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mel were the leading bucks of the day. 
But he was as lonely here as in his jungle at 
Boggley Wollah. He scarcely knew a sin- 
gle soul in the metropolis : and were it not 
K>r lis doctor, and the society of his blue- 
pill, and his liver complaint, he must have 
died of loneliness. He was lazy, peevish, 
and a ban-vivanf. ; the appearance of a lady 
frightened him beyond measure ; hence it 
was but seldom that he joined the paternal 
circle in Russell-square, where there was 
plenty of gayety, and where the jokes of his 
good-natured old father frightened his amour" 
propre. His bulk caused Joseph much anx- 
ious thought and alarm ; now and then he 
would make a desperate attempt to get rid 
of his superabundant fat ; but his indolence 
and love of good living speedily got the better 
of these endeavors at reform, and he found 
himself again at his three meals a day. He. 
never was well dressed; but he took the 
hugest pains to adorn his big person, and 
passed many hours daily m that occupation. 
His valet made a fortune out of his ward- 
robe : his toilet-table was covered with as 
many pomatums and essences as ever were 
employed by an old beauty : he had tried, 
in order to give himself a waist., every girth, 
stay, and waistband then invented. < Like 
most fat men, he mould have his clothes 
made too tight, and took care they should 
be of the most brilliant colors and youthful 
jcut. When dressed at length, in the after- 
noon, he would issue forth to take a drive 
with nobody in the Park ; and then would 
come back in order to dress again and go 
and dine with nobody at the Piazza Coffee- 
House. He was as vain as a girl ; and per- 
haps his extreme shyness was one of the 
results of his extreme vanity. If Miss Re- 
becca can get the better of him, and at her 
first entrance into life, she is a young person 
of no ordinary cleverness. 

The first move showed considerable skill. 
When she called Sedley a very handsome 
nian, she knew that Amelia would tell her 
mother, who would probably tell Joseph, or 
who, at any rate, would be pleased by the 
compliment paid to her son. All mothers 
are. If you had told Sycorax that her son 
Caliban was as handsome as Apollo, she 
would have been pleased, witch as she was. 
Perhaps, too, Joseph Sedley would over- 
near the compliment — Rebecca spoke loud 
enough — and he did hear, and (thinking in 
his heart that he was a very fine man) the 
praise thrilled through every fibre of his big 
body, and made it tingle with pleasure. 
Then, however, cam« a recoil. **Is the 
girl making fun of me?" he thought, and 
straightway he bounced toward the bell, and 
was for retreating, as we have seen, when 
his father's jokes and his mother's entreaties 
caused him to pause and stay where he 
twos. He conducted the young lady down 
to dinaer ia a dubiova and agitated frame of 



mind. ** Does she really think I am hand 
some ?-' thought he, '* or is she only oiakioi 
game of me ?*' We have talked of Josepfi 
Sedley being as vain as a girl. Heaven h^If 
us ! the girls have only to turn the tables, 
and say of one of their own sex, " She is as 
vain as a man," and they will have perfect 
reason. The bearded creatures are quite 
as eager for praise, quite as finikin over their 
toilets, quite as proud of their personal ad- 
vantages, quite as conscious of their pow- 
ers of fascination, as any coquette in the 
world. 

Down stairs, then, they went, Joseph very 
red and blushing, Rebecca very modest, and 
holding her green eyes downward. She 
was dressed in white, with bare shoulders 
as white as snow — ^the picture of youth, 
unprotected innocence, and humble, virgin 
simplicity. " I must be very quiet," thought 
Rebecca, *^ and very much interested about 
India." 

Now we have heard how Mrs. Sedley 
had prepared a line curry for her son, just 
as he liked it, and in the course of dinner a 
portion of this dish was offered to Rebecca. 
'* What is it?" said she, turning an appealii^ 
look to Mr. Joseph. 

^* Capital," said he. His mouth was fill 
of it : his face quite red with the delightful 
exercise of gobbling. ** Mother, it's as good 
as my own cuiries in India." 

** Oh, I must try some, if it is an Indian 
dish," said Miss Rebecca. ''I am sure 
every thing must be good that comes firoui 
there." 

" Give Miss Sharp some curry, my dear ** 
said Mr. Sedley, laughing. 

Rebecca had never tasted the dish befbre. 

" Do you find it as good as every thing 
else from India ?" said Mr. Sedley. 

" Oh, excellent !" said Rebecca, who was 
suffering tortures with the cayenne pepper. 

" Tiy a chili with it. Miss Sharp," said 
Joseph, really interested. 

" A chili," said Rebecca, gasping. »* Oh 
yes 1" She thought a chili was somediiog 
cool, as its name imported, and was served 
with some. "How fresh and green they 
look," she said, and put one into her mouth. 
It was hotter than the curry; flesh and 
blood could bear it no longer. She laid 
down her fork. ** Water, for Heaven's 
sake, water!" she cried. Mr. Sedley burst 
out laughing (he was a coarse man, from the 
Stock Exchange, where they love all sorts 
of practical jokes). " They are real Indian. 
I assure you," said he. " Sambo, give Miss 
Sharp some water." 

The paternal laugh was echoed by Joseph, 
who thought the joke capitaL The ladies 
only smiled a little. They thought pooi 
Rebecca suffered too much. She would 
have liked to choke old Sedley, but she. 
swallowed her mortification as well as she 
had the abom\n«L\Ae cxuri^ V>«(qx9 \v «ixv^ >^ 
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toon as she could speak, said, with a comical, 
good-humored air — 

" I ought to have remembered the pepper 
which the PriDcess of Persia puts in the 
cream-tarts in the Arabian Nights. Do you 
put cayenne into your cream-tarts in India, 
sir?" 

Old Sedley began to laugh, and thought 
Rebecca was a good-humored girl. Joseph 
•imply said — " Cream-t^s, Miss ? Our 
cream is very bad in Bengal. We generally 
use goats' milk ; and, 'gad, do you know, 
I've got to prefer it?" 

" X ou won't like every thing from India 
now, Miss Sharp," sud the old gentleman ; 
but when the ladies had retired after dinner, 
the wily old fellow said to his son, ** Have a 
care, Joe ; that girl is setting her cap at you." 

** Pooh ! nonsense !" said Joe, highly flat- 
tered. ** I recollect, sir, there was a girl at 
Dumdum, a daughter of Cutler of the Artil- 
lery, and afterward married to Lance, the 
surgeon, who made a dead set at me in the 
year '4 — at me and Mulligatawney, whom 
I mentioned to you before dinner — a devilish 
good fellow Mulligatawney — ^he's a magis- 
trate at Budgebudge, and sure to be in 
council in five years. Well, sir, the Artil- 
lery gave a ball, and Quintin, of the king's 
14th, said to me, * Sedley,' said he, * I ^t 
you thirteen to ten that Sophy Cutler hooks 
either you or Mulligatawney before the 
rains.' * Done,' says I ; and egad, sir — this 
claret's very good. Adamson's or Carbo- 
nell's?" .... 

A slight snore was the only reply: the 
honest stock-broker was asleep, and so the 
rest of Joseph's story was lost for that day. 
But he is always exceedingly communicative 
in a man's party, and has told this delightful 
tale many scores of times to his apothecary. 
Dr. Gollop, when he came to inquire about 
the liver and the blue-pill. 

Being an invalid, Joseph Sedley content- 
ed himself with a bottle of claret besides his 
Madeira at dinner, and he managed a couple 
of plates full of strawberries and cream, and 
twenty -four little rout cakes that were lying 
neglected in a plate near him, and certainly 
(for novelists have the privilege of knowing 
every thing) he thought a great deal about 
tho girl up stairs. **A nice, gay, merry 
young creature," thought he to himself. 
** How she looked at me when I picked up 
her handkerchief at dinner ! She dropped 
it twice. Who's that singing in the drawing- 
room ? 'Ond ! shall I go up and see ?" 

But his modesty came rushing upon him 
with uncontrollable force. His father was 
asleep : his hat was in the hall : there was 
a hackney-coach stand hard by in South- 
ampton Kow. **ril go and see the Forty 
Thieves^^^ said he, **and Miss Decamp's 
dance ;" arnd he slipped away gently on the 
pointed toes of his bootSf and disappeared, 
without wakif 4 bia worthy parent. 



** There goes Joseph," said Amev.ia, who 
was looking ft'om the open windows of the 
drawing-room, while Rebecca was singing 
at the piano. 

" Miss Sharp has frightened him away," 
said Mrs. Sedley. ** Poor Joe, why wUlhib 
be so shy ?" 



CHAPTER IV. 
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Poor Joe's panic lasted for two or three 
days; during which he did not visit the 
house, nor during that period did Miss Re- 
becca ever mention his name. She was aU 
respectful gratitude to Mrs. Sedley; de- 
lighted beyond measure at the bazaars ; and 
in a whirl of wonder at the theater, whither 
the good-natured lady took her. One day, 
Amelia had a head-ache, and could not go 
upon some party of pleasure to which the 
two young people were invited : nothing 
could induce her friend to go without her. 
" What ! you who have shown the poor or- 
phan what happiness and love are for the 
first time in her life^-quit you? never! and 
the green eyes looked up to Heaven and fill- 
ed with tears ; and Mrs. Sedley could not 
but own that her daughter's friend had a 
charming, kind heart of her own. 

As for Mr. Sedley 's jokes, Rebecca laugh- 
ed at them with a cordiality and persever- 
ance which not a little pleased and softened 
the good-natured gentleman. Nor was it 
with the chiefs of the family alone that Misn 
Sharp found favor. She interested Mrs. 
Blenkinsop by evincing the deepest sympa- 
thy in the raspberry-jam preserving, which 
operation was then going on in the house- 
keeper's room ; she persisted in calling Sam- 
bo "Sir," and " Mr. Sambo," to the delight • 
of that attendant ; and she apologized to the 
lady's maid for giving her trouble in ventur- 
ing to ring the bell, with such sweetness and 
humility, that the servants' -hall was almost 
as charmed with her as the drawing-room. 

Once, in looking over some drawings which 
Amelia had sent from school, Rebecca sud- 
denly came upon one which caused her to 
burst into tears and leave the room. It was 
on the day when Joe Sedley made his sec- 
ond appearance. 

Amelia hastened after her friend to know 
the cause of this display of feeling, and the 
good-natured girl came back without her 
companion, rather affected too. ** You know, 
her father Was our drawing-master, mamma, 
at Chiswick, and used to do all the best parts 
of our drawings." 

** My love ! I'm sure I always heard Miss 
Pinkerton say that he did not touch them 
— he only mouuted ^^iiv?'' 
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tfaet working at it, and the thought of it 
aunm upon her nUher suddenly — and so, you 
kaowi she " 

^'The poor child is all heart," said Mrs. 
■Sedley. 

** I wish she could stay with *us another 
week,*' said Amelia. 

«* She's devilish like Miss Cutler that I 
used to meet at Dumdum, only fairer. She's 
married now to Lance, the Artillery sur- 
geon. Do you know, ma'am, that once 
Quintin, of the 14th, bet me " 

"O Joseph, we know that story," said 
Amelia, laughing. ** Never mind about tell- 
mg that ; but persuade mamma to write to 
Sir Something Crawley." 

**Had he a son in the King's Light Dra- 
goons in India ?" 

'* Well, will you write to him for leave of 
absence for poor dear Rebecca? — ^here she 
comes, her eyes red with weeping." 

** I'm better, now," said the girl, with the 
sweetest smile possible, taking good-natured 
Mrs. Sedley's extended hand and kissing it 
respectfully. •* How kind you all are to me ! 
All," she added, with a laugh, " except you, 
Mr. Joseph." 

** Me !" said Joseph, meditating an instant 
departure. " Gracious heavens ! Good Gad ! 
Miss Sharp!" 

" Yes ; how could you be so cruel as to 
make me eat that horrid pepper-dish at din- 
ner, the first day I ever saw you ? You are 
not so good to me as dear Amelia." 

" He doesn't know you so well," cried 
Amelia. 

" I d^fy any body not to be good to you, 
my dear," said her mother. 

'* The curry was capital ; indeed it was," 
said Joe, quite gravely. "Perhaps there 
was not enough citron juice in it ; no, there 
was noV^ 

"And the chilis?" 

" By Jove, how they made you cry out !" 
said Joe, caught by the ridicule of the cir- 
cumstance, and exploding in a fit of laughter 
which ended quite suddenly, as usual. 

" ] shall take care how I let you choose 
for me another time," said Rebecca, as they 
went down again to dinner. " I didn't think 
men were fond of putting poor harmless 
girls to pain." 

" By Gad, Miss Rebecca, I wouldn't hurt 
you for the world." 

" No," said she, " I know you wouldn't ;" 
and then she gave him ever so gentle a pres- 
sure with her little hand, and drew it back 
quit frightened, and looked first for one in- 
stant in his face, and then down at the 
carpet-rods; and I am not prepared to say 
that Joe's heart did not thump at this little 
involuntary, timid, gentle motion of regard 
on the part of the simple girl 

It was an advance, and as such, perhaps, 
mame Jadies of indisputable correctness and 
gemWtjr will coademn the action as iramod- 1 



est ; but, you see, poor dear Rebecca had a£ 
this work to do for herself. If a person is 
too poor to keep a servant, though ever so 
elegant, he must sweep his own rooms: if a 
dear girl has no dear mamma to settle mat- 
ters with the young man, she must do it for 
herself. And oh, what a mercy it is tbib*. 
these women do not exercise their power 
oftener ! We can't resist them, if they dob 
Let them show ever so little inclination, and 
men go down on their knees at once : old or 
ugly, it is all the same. And this I set down 
as a positive truth. A woman with fair op- 
portunities, and without an absolute hump, 
may marry whom she likes. Only let U9 
be thankful that the darlings are like the 
beasts of the field, and don't know their owe 
power. They would overcome us entirely 
if they did. 

"Egad!" thought Joseph, entering lh« 
dining-room, " I exactly begin to feel as ) 
did at Dumdum with Miss Cutler." Man^ 
sweet little appeals, half tender, half jocular, 
did Miss Sharp make to him about the dishes 
at dinner; for by this time she was on a 
footing of considerable familiarity with the 
family, and as for the girls, they loved each 
other like sisters. Young unmarried girls 
always do, if they are in a house together for 
ten days. 

As if bent upon advancing Rebecca's plana 
in every way — what must Amelia do, but 
remind her brother of a promise made last 
Easter holydays — "When I was a girl at 
school," said she, laughing — a promise that 
he, Joseph, would take her to Vauxhall. 
" Now," she said, " that Rebecca is with us 
will be Ae very time." 

"O, delightful!" said Rebecca, going to 
clap her hands : but she recollected herself, 
and paused, like a modest creature, as shf« 
was. 

" To-night is not the night," said Joe. 

" Well, to-morrow." 

"To-morrow your papa and I dine out,' 
said Mrs. Sedley. 

" You don't suppose that Pm going, Mrb. 
Sed. ?" said her husband, "and that a wo 
man of your years and size is to catch cold 
in such an abominable damp place ?" 

" The children must have some one with 
them," cried Mrs. Sedley. 

"Let Joe go," swd his father, laughing. 
"He's feig" enough." At which speech even 
Mr. Sambo at the sideboard burst out laugh- 
ing, and poor fat Joe felt inclined to become 
a parricide almost. 

"Undo his stays!" continued the pitiless 
old gentleman. "Fling some water in his 
face. Miss Sharp, or carry him up stairs: 
the dear creature's fainting. Poor victim I 
carry him up; he's as light as a feather!" 

"If I stand this, sir, I'm d !" roared 

Joseph. 

"Order Mr. Jo's ele^hant^ Sambo !" cried 
the father. "Send \o 'E.iL^\»t 'C\^x\^<ik. 
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Sambo ;'* hut seeing Joe ready almost to cry 
with vexation, the old joker stopped his 
laughter, and said, holding out his hand to 
his son, ** It's all fair on the Stock Exchange, 
Jos — and. Sambo, never mind the elephant, 
but give me and Mr. Jos a glass of cham- 
pagne. Boney hinjself hasn't got such in 
his cellar, my boy !" 

A goblet of champagne restored Joseph's 
equanimity, and before the bottle was emp- 
tied, of which as an mvalid he took two- 
thirds, he had agreed to take the young 
ladies to Vauxhall. 

** The girls must have a gentleman apiece." 
said tlie old gentleman. ** Jos will be sure 
to leave Emmy in the crowd, he will be so 
taken up with Miss Sharp here. Send to 
26, and ask George Osborne if he'll come." 

At this, I don't know in the least for what 
reason, Mrs. Sedley looked at her husband 
and laughed. Mr. Sedley's eyes twinkled 
in a manner indescribably roguish ; and he 
looked at Amelia, and Amelia, hanging down 
her head, blushed as only young ladies of 
seventeen know how to blush, and as Miss 
Rebecca Sharp never blushed in her life — 
at least not since she was eight years old, 
and when she was caught stealing jam out 
of a cupboard by her godmother. *^ Amelia 
had better write a note," said her father ; 
** and let George Osborne see what a beau- 
tiful hand-writing we have brought back 
from Miss Pinkerton's. Do you remember 
when you wrote to him to come on Twelfth- 
night, Emmy, and spelt twelfth without the 
f?" 

** That was years ago," said Amelia. 

**It seems like yesterday, don't it, John?" 
said Mrs. Sedley to her husband ; and that 
night, in a conversation which took place in 
a front room in the second-floor, in a sort of 
tent, hung round with chintz of a rich fan- 
tastic India pattern, and doubli with calico 
of a tender rose- color; in the interior of 
which species of marquee was a feather- 
oed, on which were two pillows, on which 
were two round red faces, one in a laced 
flight-cap, and one in a simple cotton one, 
coding in a tassel: in a curtain lecture^ I sny, 
xVirs. Sedley took her husband to task for his 
eruel conduct to poor Joe. 

'* It was quite wicked of you, Mr. Sed- 
ey," said she, **to torment the poor boy 
w." 

** My dear," said the cotton-tassel in de- 
fense of his conduct, ** Jos is a great deal 
vainer than you ever were in your life, and 
that's saying a good deal. Though, some 
thirty years ago, in the year seventeen hun- 
dred and eight}' — ^what was it? perhaps you 
had a right to be vain. I don't say no. But 
I've no patience with Jos and his dandified 
modesty. It is out-Josephing Joseph, my 
Inar, and all the while the boy is only think- 
LiR of himsejfi and what a fine fellow he is. 
/ '/r/i/^/; Ma'am, we siutU liave some trouble 



with him yet. Here is Emmy's little friend 
making love to him as hai*d as she can ; that's 
quite clear ; and if she does not catch him 
some other will. That man is destined to 
be a prey to woman, as I am to go on 
'Change every day. It's a mercy he did not 
bring us over a black daughter-in-law, my 
dear. But, mark my words, the 6rst wom- 
an who fishes for him, hooks him." 

"She shall go off to-morrow, the little 
artful creature," said Mrs. Sedley, with 
great energy. 

" Why not she as well as another, Mrs. 
Sedley? The girl's a white face at any 
rate. T don't care who marries him. Let 
Joe please himself." 

And presently the voices of the two 
speakers were hushed, or were replaced by 
the gentle but unromantic music of the 
nose ; and save when the church bells tolled 
the hour and the watchman called it, all 
was silent at the house of John Sedley, Es- 
quire, of Russell-square, and the Stock Ex- 
change. 

When morning came, the good-natured 
Mrs. Sedley no longer thought of executing 
her threats with regard to Miss Sliarp ; for 
though nothing is more keen, nor more com- 
mon, nor more justifiable, than maternal 
jealousy, yet she could not bring herself to 
suppose that the little, humble, grateful, 
gentle governess, would dare to look up to 
such a magnificent personage as the collec- 
tor of Boggley Wollah. The petition, too, 
for an extension of the young lady's leave of 
absence had already been dispatched, and it . 
would be difilicult to find a pretext for ab- 
ruptly dismissing her. 

And as if all things conspired in favor of 
the gentle Rebecca, the very elements (al- 
though she was not inclined at first to ac- 
knowledge their action in her behalf^ inter- 
posed to aid her. For on the evenmg ap- 
pointed for the Vauxhall party, George Os- 
borne having come to dinner, and the elders 
of the house having departed, according to 
invitation, to dine with Alderman Balls, at 
Highbury Barn, there came on such a thun- 
der-storm as only . happens on Vauxhall 
nights, and as obliged the young people, per 
force, to remain at home. Mr. Osborne did 
not seem in the least disappointed at this oc- 
currence. He and Joseph Sedley drank a 
fitting quantity of port-wine, tete-d-tete, io 
the dining-room, during the drinking of 
which Sedley told a number of his best In- 
dian stories; for he was extremely talkative 
in man's society, and afterward Miss Ame- 
lia Sedley did the honors of the drawing- 
room ; and these four young persons passed 
such a comfortable evening together, that 
they declared they were rather glad of the 
thunder-storm than otherwise^ whlcVv Vv^ 
caused tViem Xa v^\. ^^ ^«« ^\«^ '^^ ^»:*-" 
haW. . 
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beei »/no of the family any time these three- 
Hud-lwenty years. At six weeks old, he 
had received from John Sedley a present of 
a silver cup ; at six months old, a coral with 
gold whistle and bells ; from his youth, up- 
ward, he was " tipped " regularly by the old 
gentleman at Christmas; and on going back 
to school, remembered perfectly well being 
thrashed by Joseph Sedley, when the latter 
was a big, swaggering, hobbadyhoy, and 
George an impudent urchin of ten years 
old. In a word, George Osborne was as 
familiar with the family as such daily acts 
of kindness and intercourse could make 
him. 

** Do you remember, Sedley, what a fury 
you were in, when I cut off the tassels of 
your Hessian boots, and how Miss — hem ! — 
how Amelia rescued me from a beating, by 
falling down on her knees and crying out to 
her brother Jos, not to beat little George ?" 

Jos remembered this remarkable circum- 
stance perfectly well, but vowed that he had 
totally forgotten it. 

" Well, do you remember coming down in 
a gig to Dr. Swishtail's, to see me, before 
you went to India, and giving me half a 
guinea and a pat on the head? I always 
had an idea that you were at least seven 
feet high, and was quite astonished ait your 
return from India to find you no taller than 
myself." 

** How good of Mr. Sedley to go to your 
school and give you the money !" exclaim- 
ed Kebecca, in accents of extreme delight. 

** Yes, and after I had cut the tassels of 
his boots too. Boys never forget those tips 
at school, nor the givers." 

** 1 delight in Hessian boots," said Rebec- 
ca. Jos Sedley, who admired his own legs 
prodigiously, and always wore this ornamen- 
tal ckaussure, was extremely pleased at this 
remark, though he drew his legs under his 
chair as it was made. 

"Miss Sharp!" said George Osborne, 
*' you who are so clever an artist, you must 
make a grand historical picture of the scene 
of the boots. Sedley shall be represented 
in buckskins, and holding one of the injured 
boots in one hand; by the other he shall 
have hold of my shirt-frill. Amelia shall be 
kneeling near him, with her little hands up; 
and the picture shall have a grand allegori- 
cal title, as the frontispieces have in the 
Medulla and the spelling-book." 

" I shan't have time to do it here," said 
Rebecca. "1*11 do it when — when I am 
gone." And she dropped her voice, and 
looked so sad and piteous, that every body 
felt how cruel her lot was, and how sorry 
they would be to part with her. 

" O that you could stay longer, dear Re- 
beocH;," said Amelia. 

"Why?" answered the other, still more 

jf4td)y, " That I may be only the more un- 

/m/j^-uawiUing to Jose youV* And she 



turned away her head. .Amelia began ta 
give way to that natural infirmity of tenn 
which, we have said, was one of the defecis 
of this silly little thing. George Osbomn 
looked at the two young women with a 
touched curiosity; and Joseph Sedley heaved 
something ^very like a .sigh out of his big 
chest, as he cast his eyes down toward hia 
favorite Hessian boots. 

" Let us have some music. Miss Sedley 
— Amelia," said George, who felt at thai 
moment an extraordinary, almost irresistible 
impulse to seize the above-mentioned youof 
woman in his arms, and to kiss her in the 
face of the company; and she looked at him 
for a moment, and if I should say that they 
fell in love with each other at that single in- 
stant of time, I should perhaps be telling an 
untruth, for the fact is, that these two 
young people had been bred up by their 
parents for this very purpose, and their 
bans had, as it were, been read in their 
respective families any time these ten years 
They went off to the piano, which was sit- 
uated, as pianos usually are, in the back 
drawing-room; and as it was rather dark. 
Miss Amelia, in the most unaffected way 
in the world, put her hand into Mr. Os- 
borne's, who, of course, could see the way 
among the chairs and ottomans a gi*eat deal 
better than she could. But this arrange- 
ment left Mr. Joseph Sedley tete-d-tSte with 
Rebecca, at the drawing-room table, where 
the latter was occupied in netting a green 
silk purse. 

" There is no need to ask family se- 
crets," said Miss Sharp. " Those two have 
told theirs." 

"As soon as he gets his company," said 
Joseph, " I believe the affair is settled. 
George Osborne is as good a fellow as ever 
breathed." 

"And your sister the dearest creature in 
the world," said Rebecca. "Happy the 
man who wins her!" With this. Miss 
Sharp gave a great sigh. 

When two unmarried persons get to- 
gether, and talk upon such delicate subject! 
as the present, a great deal of confidence 
and intimacy is presently established between 
them. There is no need of giving a special 
report of the conversation which now took 
place between Mr. Sedley and the young 
lady ; for the conversation, as may be judged 
from the foregoing specimen, was not es- 
pecially witty or eloquent; it seldom is in 
private societies, or any where except in 
very high-flown and ingenious novels. As 
there w&s music in the next room, the talk 
was carried on, of course, in a low and be- 
coming tone, though, for the matter of that, 
the couple in the next apartment would not 
have been disturbed had the talking beec 
ever so loud, so occupied were they witb 
their own pursuits. 

Almost for iVxe fvnX X\tne m \i\% \&^« ^^ 
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&«9i tf found himself talking, without the 
least timidity or hesitation, to a person of the 
other sex. Miss Rebecca asked him a 
^eat number of questions about India, 
which gave him an opportunity of narrating 
many interesting anecdotes about that coun- 
try and himself. He described the balls at 
Grovernment Housey and the manner in 
which they kept themselves cool in the hot 
weather, with punkahs, tatties, and other con- 
trivances ; and he was very witty regarding 
the number of Scotchmen whom Lord Min- 
to, the governor-general patronized; and 
then he described a tiger hunt; and the 
manner in which the mahout of his elephant 
had been pulled off his howdah by one of 
the infuriated animals. How delighted Miss 
Rebecca was at the government balls, and 
how she laughed at the stories of the Scotch 
aid^'de-camp, and called Mr. Sedley a sad 
wicked satirical creature ; and how frighten- 
ed she was at the story of the elephant! 
"For your mother's sake, dear Mr. Sed- 
ley," she said, "for the sake of all your 
friends, promise never to go on one of those 
horrid expeditions." 

*' Pooh, pooh. Miss Sharp," said he, pull- 
ing up his shirt-collars ; " the danger makes 
the sport only the pleasanter." He had 
never been but once at a tiger hunt, when 
the accident in question occurred, and when 
he was half killed — not by the tiger, but by 
the fright. And as he talked on, he grew 
quite bold, and actnaUy had the audacity to 
tsk Miss Rebecca for whom she was knit- 
ting the green silk purse? He was quite 
lurprised and delighted at his own graceful, 
familiar manner. 

** For any one who wants a purse," re- 
plied Miss Rebecca, looking at him in the 
most gentle, winning way. Sedley was 
going to make one of the most eloquent 
speeches possible, and had begun, " O Miss 
Sharp, how — " when some song which was 
performed in the other room came to an end, 
and caused him to hear his own voice so dis- 
tinctly that h& stopped, blushed, and blew 
his nose in great agitation. 

i' Did you ever hear any thing like your 
brother's eloquence?" wluspered Mr. Os- 
borne to Amelia. •* Why, your friend has 
worked miracles." 

*' The more the better," said Miss Ame- 
lia; who, like almost all women who are 
worth a pin, was a match-maker in her 
heart, and would have been delighted that 
Joseph should carry back a wife to India. 
She bad, too, in the course of this few days' 
constant intercourse, warmed into a most 
tender friendship for Rebecca, and discov- 
ered a million of virtues and amiable quali- 
ties in her which she had not perceived when 
they were at Chiswick together. For the 
aflfection of young ladies is of as rapid 
growth 88 Jack's beao-staik, and reaches up 
to the sky ia a aigbt It is no bktne to 



them that after marriage this Sehnsticht ^lach 
der Liebe subsides. It is what sentimental- 
ists, who deal in very big words, call a yearn- 
ing after the Ideal, and simply means that 
women are commonly not satis^ed until they 
have husbands and children on whom they 
may center atfections, which are spent else- 
where, as it were, in small change. 

Having expended her little store of songs, 
or having stayed long enough in the bi^k 
drawing-room, it now appeared proper to 
Miss Amelia to ask her friend to sing. 
" You would not have listened to me," she 
said to Mr. Osborne (though she knew she 
was telling a fib^, " had you heard Rebecca 
first." 

**I give Miss Sharp warning, though," 
said Osborne, " that, right or wrong, I con- 
sider Miss Amelia Sedley the first singer in 
the world." 

"You shall hear," said Amelia; and Jo- 
seph Sedley was actually polite enough to 
carry the candles to the piano. Osborne 
hinted that he should like quite as well to 
sit in the dark ; but Miss Sedley, laughing, 
declined to bear him company any farther, 
and the two accordingly followed Mr. Jo- 
seph. Rebecca sang far better than her 
friend (though of course Osborne was free 
to keep his opinion), and exerted herself to 
the utmost, and, indeed, to the wonder of 
Amelia, who had never known her perform 
so well. She sang a French song, which 
Joseph did not understand in the least, and 
which George confessed he did not under- 
stand, and then a number of those simple 
ballads which were the fashion forty years 
ago, and in which British tars, our King, poor 
Susan, blue-eyed Mary, and the like, were 
the principal themes. They are not, it is 
said, v«ry brilliant, in a musical point of view, 
but contain numberless good-natured, simple 
appeals to the affections, which people un 
derstood better than the milk-and-water la' 
gritne, sospirii and felicite of the eternal 
Donizettian music with which we are fa- 
vored nowadays. 

Conversation of a sentimental sort, befit- 
ting the subject, was carried on between the 
songs, to which Sambo, after he had brought 
the tea, the delighted cook, and even Mrs. 
Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, condescended 
to listen on the landing-place. 

Among these ditties was one, the last of 
the concert, and to the following effect — 

Ah ! bleak and barren was the moor, 

Ah ! loud and piercing was the storm. 
The cottage hearth was shelter'd sure, 

The cottage hearth was bright and warm— 
An orphan boy the lattice passed, 

Ana, as he mark*d its cheerful glow 
Felt doubly keen the midnight blast, 

And doubly cold the fallen snow. 

They mark'd him as he onward ^ce«l^ 
I Kind "f oicea \iiLde\C\m \x«xv wATWkV 
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Tlie dawn is up— the guest is gone. 
The cottage hearth is blazing still ; 

Heaven pity ail poor wanderers lone ! 
Hark to the wind upon the hill ! 

It was the sentiment of the before -men- 
tioDod words, *' When I'm gone," over again. 
As she came to the last words, Miss Sharp's 
•* deep-toned voice faltered." Every body 
felt the allusion to her departure, and to her 
hapless orphan state. Joseph Sedley, who 
was fond of music, and soft-hearted, was in 
a state of ravishment during the performance 
of the song, and profoundly touched at its 
conclusion. If he had had the> courage ; if 
George and Miss Sedley had remained, ac- 
cording to the former's proposal, in the 
farther room, Joseph Sedley's bachelorhood 
would have been at an end, and this work 
would never have been written. But at the 
close of the ditty, Rebecca quitted the piano, 
and giving her hand to Amelia, walked away 
into the front drawing-room twilight; and, 
at this moment, Mr. Sambo made his ap- 
pearance with a tray, containing sandwiches, 
iellies, and some glittering glasses and de- 
canters, on which Joseph Sedley 's attention 
was immediately fixed. When the parents 
of the house of Sedley returned from their 
dinner-party, they found the young people 
so busy in talking, that they had not heard 
the arrival of the carriage, and Mr. Joseph 
was in the act of saying, "My dear Mies 
Sharp, one little tea-spoonful of jelly to 
recruit you after your immense — your — 
your delightful exertions." 

" Bravo, Jos !" said Mr. Sedley ; on hear- 
ing the bantering of which well-known voice, 
Jos instantly relapsed into an alarmed silence, 
and quickly took his departure. He did not 
lie awake all night thinking whether or not 
he was in love with Miss Sharp ; the passion 
of love never interfered with the appetite or 
the slumber of Mr. Joseph Sedley ; but he 
thought to himself how delightful it would 
be to hear such songs as those after Cut- 
cherry — what a distinguee girl she was — 
how she could speak French better than 
the governor-general's lady herself — and 
what a sensation ^he would make at the 
Calcutta balls. ' it s evident thb poor devil's 
in love with me," thought he. " She is just 
as rich as most of the girls who come out to 
India. I might go farther, and fare worse, 
egad !" And in these meditations he fell 
asleep. 

How Miss Sharp lay awake, thinking, 
will he come or not to-morrow ? need not be 
told here. To-morrow came, and, as sure 
as fate, Mr. Joseph Sedley made his appear- 
ance before luncheon. He had never been 
lfnr>wn before to confer such an honor on 
Rubseil -square. George Osborne was so me- 
how there already (sadly *• putting out" 
Amelia, who was writing to her twelve 
f}»arest friends at Chiswick MnA), iAnd Ke- 
,>^.iGa ifTi/f employed upon her yeaterday^a 



work. As Joe's buggy drove up, and whiin, 
after h s usual thundering knock and pom- 
pous bustle at the door, the collector of 
Boggley Wollah labored up stairs to th« 
drawing-room, knowing glances were tele- 
graphed between Osborne and Miss Sedley 
and the pair, smiling archly, looked at Re 
becca, who actually blushed as she bent he? 
fair ringlets over her netting. How her 
heart beat as Joseph appeared — Joseph, 
puffing from the stair-case in shining creak- 
ing boots — Joseph, in a new waistcoat, red 
with heat and nervousness, and blushing be- 
hind his wadded neckck)th. It was a ner- 
vous moment for all ; and as for Amelia, I 
tliink she was more frightened than even the 
people most concerned. 

Sambo, who flung open the door and an- 
nounced Mr. Joseph, followed grinning, in 
the collector's rear, atid bearing two hahd- 
some nosegays of flowers, which the monster 
had actually had the gallantry to purchase in 
Covent Garden Market that morning — they 
were not as big as the haystacks which ladies 
carry about with them nowadays, in cones 
of filagree paper ; but the young women 
were delighted with the gift, as Joseph pre- 
sented one to each, with an exceedingl:ir 
solemn and clumsy bow. 

** Bravo, Jos 1" cried Osborne. 

" Thank you, dear Joseph," said Ameba, 
quite ready to kiss her brother, if he were 
so minded. (And I think for a kiss from 
such a dear creature as Amelia, I would 
purchase all Mr. Lee's conservatories out 
of hand.) 

"O heavenly, heavenly flowers !" exclaim- 
ed Miss Sharp, and smelt them delicately, 
and held them to her bosom, and cast up 
her eyes to the ceiling, in an ecstasy of 
admiration. Perhaps she just looked first 
into the bouquet, to see whether there was 
a billet-doux hidden among the flowei*s ; bui 
there was no letter. 

*^ Do they talk the language of flowers at 
Boggley Wollah, Sedley ?" asked Osborne, 
laughing. 

** Language of fiddlestick !" replied the 
sentimental youth. "Bought 'em at Na- 
than's ; very glad you like 'em ; and eh, 
Amelia, my dear, I bought a pine-apple at 
the same time, which I gave to Sambo. 
Let's have it for tiffin ; very cool and nice 
this hot weather." Rebecca said she had 
never tasted a pine, and longed beyond every 
thing to taste one. 

So the conversation went on. I don' I 
know on what pretext Osborne left the room, 
or why, presently, Amelia went away, per- 
haps to superintend the slicing of the pine- 
; apple ; but Jos was left alone with Rebecca, 
who had resumed her work, and the green 
silk and the shining needles were quivering 
rapidly under her white, slender fingers. 

" What a beautiful, hyoo-ootiful song that 
was you sang \aat m^X^ d©«c '^\a» ^Yvwc^C" 
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Maid the collector. '*It made me cry al- 
most ; 'pon my honor it did." 

** Because you have a kind heart, Mr. 
Joseph : all the Sedleys have, I think." 

** It kept me awake last night, and I was 
trying to hum it this morning, in bed; I 
was, upon my honor. Gollop, my doctor, 
came in at eleven (for I*m a sad invalid, you 
knaw, and see Gollop every day), and, *gad ! 
there I was, singing away like — a robin." 

** O you droll creature ! Do let me hear 
you sing it." 

** Me ? No, you. Miss Sharp ; my dear 
Miss Sharp, do sing it." 

** Not now, Mr. Sedley," said Rebecca, 
with a sigh. ** My spirits are not equal to 
it* besides, I must finish the purse. Will 
you help me, Mr. Sedley?" And before 
he had time to ask how, Mr. Joseph Sedley, 
of the East India Company's service, was 
actually seated tete-d'tite with a young lady, 
looking at her with a most killing expression ; 
his arms stretched out before her in an im- 
ploring attitude, and his hands bound in a 

web of green silk, which she was unwinding. 

« « • • • 

In this romantic position Osborne and 
Amelia found the interesting pair, when 
they entered 'to announce that tiffin was 
ready. The skein of silk was just wound 
TOund the card ; but Mr. Jos had never 
spoken. 

** I am sure he will to-night, dear," Amelia 
said, as she pressed Rebecca's hand ; and 
Sedley, too, had communed with his soul, 
and said to himself, ^^ 'Gad, I'll pop the ques- 
tion at Vauxhall." 



CHAPTER V. 



DOBBIN OP OURS. 



Cuff's fight with Dobbin, and the unex- 
pected issue of that contest, will long be re- 
membered by every man who was educated 
at Dr. Swishtail's &mous school. The lat- 
ter youth (who used to be called Heigh-ho 
Dobbin, Gee-ho Dobbin, and by many other 
names indicative of puerile contempt) was 
the quietest, the clumsiest, and, as it seem- 
ed, the dullest of all Dr. Swishtail's young 
gentlemen. His parent was a grocer in the 
city : and it was bruited abroad that he was 
admitted into Dr. Swishtail's academy upon 
what are called "mutual principles" — that 
is to say, the expenses of his board and 
schooling were defrayed by his father, in 
goods, not money; and he stood there — 
almost at the bottom of the school — in his 
scraggy corduroys and jacket, through the 
seams of which his great big bones were 
bursting — as the representative of so many 
pounds of tea, candles, sugar, mottled-soap, 
plums (of which a very mild proportion was 
mfppUed for the puddings of the establish- 



ment), and other commoditi'^s. A dreadful 
day it was for young Dobbin when one of the 
youngsters of the school, having run into the 
town upon a poaching excursion for hard- 
bake and polonies, espied the cait of Dobbin 
& Rudge, Grocers and Oilmen, Thames- 
street, London, at the doctor's door, dis- 
charging a cargo of the wares in which the 
firm dealt. 

Young Dobbin had no peace afler that 
The jokes were frightful, and merciless 
against him. "Hullo, Dobbin," one wag 
would say, " here's good news in the paper. 
Sugars is ris', my boy." Another would set 
a sum — " If a pound of mutton candles cost 
sevenpence-halfpenny, how much must Dob- 
bin cost ?" and a roar would follow from aU 
the circle of young knaves, usher and allf 
who rightly considered that the selling of 
goods by retail is a shameful and infamous 
practice, meriting the contempt and scorn of 
all real gentlemen. 

** Your father's only a merchant, Osborne," 
Dobbin said in private to the little boy who 
had brought down the storm upon him. At 
which the latter replied haughtily, " My fa- 
ther's a gentleman, and keeps his carriage;" 
and Mr. William Dobbin retreated to a re- 
mote outhouse in the play-ground, where he 
passed a half-holiday in the bitterest sad- 
ness and wo. Who among us is there that 
does liot recollect similar hours of bitter, bit- 
ter childish grief? Who feels injustice; 
who shrinks before a slight ; who has a sense 
of wrong so acute, and so glowing a grati- 
tude for kindness, as a generous boy ? and 
how many of those gentle souls do you de- 
grade, estrange, torture, for the sake of a 
little loose arithmetic, and miserable dog 
Latin ? 

William Dobbin, from an incapacity to 
acquire the rudiments of the above language, 
as they are propounded in that wonderful 
book the Eton Latin Grammar, was com- 
pelled to remain among the very last of Doc- 
tor Swishtail's scholars, and was "taken 
down" continually by little fellows with pink 
faces and pinafores when he marched up 
with the lower form, a giant among them, 
with his downcast, stupefied look, his dogs- 
eared primer, and his tight corduroys. High 
and low, all made fun of him. They sewed 
up those corduroys, tight as they were. 
They cut his bed-strings. They upset buck- 
ets and benches, so that he might break his 
shins over them, which he never failed to da. 
They sent him parcels, which, when open- 
ed, were found to contain the paternal soap 
and candles. There was no little fellow bu* 
had his jeer and joke at Dobbin ; and he 
bore every thing quite patiently, and was en- 
tirely dumb and miserable. 

Cuff, on the contrary, was the great chief 
and dandy of the Svi\afoXM\ ^wssvxsKr^ » '^^ 
1 smuggled -wVa^ \w. '^Aa ^wsl^sX ^^ \ssw^- 
\boya Pom^^ \x'a^\ft ^iwoAH'stXsxw^'^^^^'* 
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home on Saturdays. He hau nis top-boots 
in his room, in which ae used to hunt in the 
holidays. Be had a gold repeater: and 
took snuff like the doctor. He had been to 
the opera, and knew the merits of the prin- 
cipal actors, preferring Mr. Kean to Mr. 
Kemble. He could knock you off forty Latin 
verses in an hour. He could make French 
poetiy. What else didn^t he know, or 
couldn't he do? They said even the doctor 
himself was afraid of him. 

Cuff, the unquestioned king of the school, 
ruled over his subjects, and bullied them, 
with splendid superiority. This one black- 
ed his shoes : that toasted his bread : others 
would fag out, and give him balls at cricket 
during whole summer afternoons. "Figs" 
was the fellow whom he despised most, and 
with whom, though always abusing him, and 
sneering at him, he scarcely ever conde- 
scended to hold personal communication. 

One day, in private, the two young gentle- 
men had had a difference. Figs, alone in 
the school-room, was blundering over a home 
letter; when Cuff, enteiing, bade him go 
upon some message, of which tarts were 
probably the subject. 

" I can't," says Dobbin, " I want to finish 
my letter." 

" You canH V says Mr. Cuff, laying hold 
of that document (in which many words 
were scratched out, many were mis-spelled, 
on which had been spent I don't know how 
much thought, and labor, and tears ; for the 
poor fellow was writing to his mother, who 
was fond of him, although she was a grocer's 
wife, and lived in a back parlor in Thames- 
street], "You can't?'' says Mr. Cuff; "I 
should like to know why, pray ? Can't you 
write to old Mother Figs to-morrow ?" 

<< Don't call names," Dobbin said, getting 
off the bench, very nervous. 

" Well, sir, will you go ?" crowed the 
cock of the school. 

" Put down the letter," Dobbin replied ; 
•* no gentleman readth letterth." 

** Well, now will you go ?" says the other. 

" No, I won't. Don't strike, or I'll ihrnash 
you," roars out Dobbin, springing to a lead- 
en inkstand, and looking so wicked, that Mr. 
Cuff paused, turned down his coat-sleeves 
again, put his hands into his pockets, and 
walked &way with a sneer. But he never 
meddled personally with the grocer's boy 
after that ; though we must do him the jus- 
tice to say he always spoke of Mr. Dobbin 
with contempt behind his back. 

Some time after this interview, it happen- 
ed that Mr. Cuff, on a sunshiny afternoon, 
was in the neighborhood of poor William 
Dobbin, who was lying under a tree in the 
play-ground, spelling over a favorite copy of 
the Arabian Nights which he had — apart 
from the rest of the school, who were pur- 
su/o^ tlieir rarioua sports — quite lonely and 



almost happy. If people would but leavA 
children to themselves; if teachers vrould 
cease to bully them ; if parents would not 
insist upon directing their thoughts, and 
dominating their feelings — those feelings and 
thoughts which are a mystery to all (for how 
much do you and I know of each other, of 
our children, of our fathers, of our neighbor 
and how far more beautiful and sacred are 
the thoughts of the poor lad or girl whom 
you govern likely to be, than those of the 
dull and world-corrupted person who ruler 
him ?) — ^if, I say, parents and masters would 
leave their children alone a little more, 
small harm would acciiie, although a less 
quantity of as in prasenti might be acquired. 

Well, William Dobbin had for once for 
gotten the world, and was away with Sind- 
bad the Sailor in the Valley of Diamonds, 
or with Prince Whatdyecallem and the Fairy 
Peribanou in that delightful cavern where 
the prince found her, and whither we should 
all like to make a tour ; when shrill cries, ds 
of a little fellow weeping, woke up his pleas- 
ant reverie ; and, looking up, he eaw Cuff 
before him, belaboring a little boy. 

It was the lad who had peached upon him 
about the grocer's cart; but he bore little 
malice, not at least toward *the young and 
small. " How dare you, sir, break the bot- 
tle ?" says Cuff to the little urchin, swinging 
a yellow cricket-stump over him. 

The boy had been instructed to get over 
the play-ground wall (at a selected spot 
where the brokei^ glass had been removed 
from the top, and niches made convenient in 
the brick) ; to run a quarter of -a mile ; to 
purchase a pint of rum-shrub on credit; to 
brave all the doctor's outlying spies, and to 
clamber back into the play-ground again; 
during the performance of which feat, his 
foot had slipped, and the bottle was broken, 
and the shrub had been spilled, and his pan- 
taloons had been damaged, and he appeared 
before his employer a perfectly guilty and 
trembling, though harmless, wretch. 

" How dare you, sir, break it ?" said Cuff; 
" you blundering little thief. You drank the 
shrub, and now you pretend to have brdken 
the bottle. Hold out your hand, sir." 

Down came the stump with a great heavy 
thump on the child's hand. A moan follow- 
ed. Dobbin looked up. The Prince Peri- 
banou had fled into the inmost cavern with 
Prince Ahmed : the roc had whisked away 
Sindbad the Sailor out of the Valley of Di- 
amonds out of sight, far into the clouds : and 
there was every-day life before honest 
William ; and a big boy beating a little one 
without cause. 

"Hold out your other hand, sir," roars 
Cuff to his little school-fellow, whose face 
was distorted with pain. Dobbin quivered, 
and gathered himself up in his narrow old 
clothes. 

" Take that, yon \\\X\© ^wWV^ ct\«»^ Mr 
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L*uff, and dowD came the wicket again un 
the child's hand. Don't be horrified, ladies, 
every boy at a public school has done it. 
Your children will so do and be done by, in 
all probability. Down came the wicket 
again ; and Dobbin started up. 

I can't tell what his motive was. Tor- 
ture in a public school is as much licensed 
as the knout in Russia. It would be ungen- 
tlemanlike (in a manner) to resist it. Per- 
haps Dobbin's foolish soul revolted against 
that exercise of tyranny ; or, perhaps, he 
had a hankering feeling of revenge in his 
mind, and longed to measure himself against 
that splendid bully and tyrant, who had ajl 
the gloiy,' pride, pomp, circumstance, ban- 
ners flying, drums beating, guards saluting, 
in the place. Whatever may have been his 
inceDtiye. however, up he sprang, and 
screamed out, ** Hold off. Cuff; don't bully 
that child any more; or I'll 
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Or you'll, what ?" Cuff asked in amaze- 
ment at this intenniption. ** Hold out your 
hand, you little beast." 

** I'll give you the worst thrashing you 
ever had in your life," Dobbin said, in reply 
to the first part of Cuff's sentence ; and lit- 
tle Osborne, gasping and in tears, looked up 
with wonder and incredulity at seeing this 
amazing champion put up suddenly to defend 
him : while Cuff's astonishment was scarce- 
ly less. Fancy our late monarch, George 
III., when he heard of the revolt of the 
North American cok)nies : fancy brazen Go- 
liath, when little David stepped forward and 
claimed a meeting : and you have the feel- 
ings of Mr. Reginald Cuff when this ren- 
counter was proposed to him. 

" After school," says he, of course ; after 
a pause and . a look, as much as to say, 
** Make your will, and communicate your 
best wishes to your friends between this 
time and that." 

**As you please," Dobbin said. "You 
must be my bottle-holder, Osborne." 

" Well, if you like," little Osborne re- 
plied ; for you see his pnpa kept a carriage, 
Hud he was rather ashamed of his champion. 

jfes, when the hour of battle came, he 
was almost ashamed to say, " Go it. Figs ;" 
and not a single other boy in the place utter- 
ed that cry for the first two or three rounds 
of this famous combat ; at the commence- 
ment of which the . scientific Cuff, with a 
contemptuous smile on his face, and as light ! 
and as gay as if he was at a ball, planted his i 
blows upon his adversary, and floored that! 
unlucky champion three times running. At i 
each fall there was a cheer ; and every body | 
was anxious to have the honor of offering 
the conqueror a knee. 

"What a licking I shall get when it's 
over," young Osborne thought, picking up 
his man. ** You'd best give in," he said to 
Dobbia' **it*a only a tl]i^hiog, Figs, and 



you know I'm used to it." But Figs, all 
whose limbs were in a quiver, and whose 
nostrils were breathing rage, put his little 
bottle-holder aside, and went in for a fourth 
time. 

As he did not in the least know how to 
parry the blows that were aimed at himself, 
and Cuff had begun the attack on the three 
preceding occasions, without ever allowing 
his enemy to strike. Figs now determined 
that he would commence the engagement 
by a charge on his own part; and accord- 
ingly, being a left-handed man, brought that 
arm into action, and hit out a couple of times 
with all his might^ — once at Mr. Cuff's left 
eye, and once on his beautiful Roman nose. 

Cuff went down this time, to the aston- 
ishment of the assembly. "Well hit, by 
Jove," says little Osborne, with the air of a 
connoisseur, clapping his man on the back. 
" Give it him with 'fie left. Figs, my boy." 

Figs' left made terrific play during all the 
rest of the combat. Cuff went down every 
time. At the sixth round, there were al- 
most as many fellows shquting out, " Go it, 
Figs," as there were youths exclaiming, 
" Go it. Cuff." At the twelfth round the 
latter champion was all abroad, as the say- 
ing is, and had lost all presence of mind and 
power of attack or defense. Figs, on the 
contrary, was as calm as a Quaker. His face 
being quite pale, his eyes shining open, and 
a great cut on his under lip bleeding profuse- 
ly, gave this young fellow a fierce and ghastly 
air, which perhaps struck terror into many 
spectators. Nevertheless, his intrepid ad- 
versary prepared to close for the thirteenth 
time. 

If I had the pen of a Napier, or a Bell's 
Life, I should like to describe this combat 
properly. It was the last charge of the 
Guard — (that is, it wovld have been, only 
Waterloo had not yet taken place) — it was 
Ney's column breasting the hill of La Haye 
Sainte, bristling with ten thousand bayonets, 
and crowded with twenty eagles — ^it was the 
shout of the beef-eating British^ af« leaping 
down the hill they rushed to hug the enemy 
in the savage arms of battle — in other words. 
Cuff, coming up full of pluck, but quite reel- 
ing and groggy, the Fig-merchant put in his 
left as usual on his adversary's nose, and 
sent him down for the last time. 

" I think that will do for him," Figs said, 
as his opponent dropped as neatly on the 
green as I have seen Jack Spot's bnll pmmp 
into the pocket at billiards.; and the fact is, 
when time was called, Mr. Reginald Cuff 
was not able, or did not choose to stand up 
again. 

And now all the boys set up such a shout 
for Figs as would make you think he had 
been their darling champion through the 
whole battle ; and as abaoVjaXfeV^ Vstwi"^>JC^5sx* 
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flog Figs violently, of course ; but Cuff, who 
had come to himself by this time, and was 
washing his wounds, stood up and said, '* It's 
my fault, sir — not Figs' — not Dobbin's. I 
was bullying a little boy ; and he served me 
right." By which magnanimous speech he 
not only saved his conquerer a whipping, 
but got back all his ascendency over the boys, 
which his defeat had nearly cost him. 

Young Osborne wrote home to his parents 
4n account of the transaction. 

" Sugarcane House, RichmoDd, March, 18 — . 
"Dear Mamma, — I hope you are quite 
well. I should be much obliged to you to 
■end me a cake and five shillings. There 
has been a fight here between Cuff 6c Dob- 
bin. Cuff, you know, was the Cock of the 
School. They fought thirteen rounds, and 
Dobbin Licked. So Cuff is now Only Sec- 
ond Cock. The fight was about me. Cuff 
was licking me for breaking a bottle of milk, 
and Figs wouldn't stand it. We call him 
Figs because his father is a Grocer — ^Figs 
& Iludge, Thames St., City — I think as he 
fc»ught for me you ought to buy your Tea 
d: Sugar at his father's. Cuif goes home 
every Saturday, but can't this, because he 
has 2 Black Eyes. He has a white Pony 
t(i come and fetch him, and a groom in livery 
0111 a bay mare. I wish my Papa would let 
me have a Pony, and I am, 

*• Your dutiful Son, 
"George Sedlet Osborne. 

•* P.S. Give my love to little Emmy. I 
am cutting her out a Coauh in cardboard." 

In consequence of Dobbin's victory, his 
character rose prodigiously in the estimation 
of all his schoolfellows, and the name of 
Figs, which had been a byword of reproach 
became as respectable and popular a nick- 
name as any other in use in the school. 
" After all, it's not his fault that his father's 
a grocer," George Osborne said, who, though 
a little chap, bad a veiy high populaiity 
among the Swishtail youth ; and his opinion 
was received with great applause. It was 
voted low to sneer at Dobbin about this ac- 
cident of birth. ** Old Figs" grew to be a 
name of kindness and endearment ; and the 
sneak of an usher jeered at him no longer. 

And Dobbin's spirit rose with his altered 
circumstances. He made wonderful ad- 
vances in scholastic learning. The superb 
Cuff himself, at whose condescension Dob- 
bin could only blush and wonder, helped him 
on with his Latin verses ; " coached" him 
in play -hours ; carried him triumphantly 
out of the littJe-boy class into the middle- 
sized form ; and even there got a fair place 
for him. It was discovered, that although 
dull at classical learning, at mathematics he 
was uncommonly quick. To the content- 
ment of all, he passed third in algebra, and 
jeo^ a French prize-book at the public mid- 



summer examination. You should havs 
seen his mother's face when Telemaque 
(that delicious romance) was presented t* 
him by the Doctor in the face of the whole 
school and the parents and company, with 
an inscription to Gullelmo Dobbin. All the 
boys clapped hands in token of applause and 
sympathy. His blushes, his stumbles, his 
awkwardness, and the number of feet which 
he crushed as he went back to his place, 
who shall describe or calculate ? Old Dob- 
bin, his father, who now respected him for 
the first time, gave him two guineas public- 
ly; noost of which he spent in a genera, 
tuck-out for the school : and he came back 
in a tail-coat after the holidays. 

Dobbin was much too modest a young fel- 
low to suppose that this happy change in aO 
his circumstances arose from his own gen- 
erous and manly disposition : he chose, from 
some perverseness, to attribute his good for- 
tune to the sole agency and benevolence of 
little George Osborne, to whom, henceforth, 
he vowed such a love and affection as is only 
felt by children — such an affection, as we 
read in the charming fairy-book, uncouth 
Orson had for splendid young Valentine, his 
conquerer. He flung himself down at little 
Osborne's feet, and loved him. Even be- 
fore they wer^ acquainted, he had admired 
Osborne in secret. Now he was his valet, 
his dog, his man Friday. He believed Os- 
borne to be the possessor of eveiy perfec- 
tion, to be the handsomest, the bravest, the 
most active, the cleverest, the most gener- 
ous of created boys. He shared his money 
with him : bought him uncountable presents 
of knives, pencil-cases, gold seals, toffee. 
Little Warblers, and romantic books, with 
large, colored pictures of knights and rob- 
bers, in many of which latter you might read 
inscriptions to George Sedley Osborne, Esq., 
from his attached friend, William Dobbin— 
the which tokens of homage George ro 
ceived very graciously, as became his supe 
rior merit. 

So that, when Lieutenant Osborne, com- 
ing to Russell-square on the day of the 
Vauxhall party, said to the ladies, " Mrs. 
Sedley, Ma'am, I hope you have room ; 
I've asked Dobbin of ours to come and dine 
here, and go with us to Vauxhall. He's 
almost as modest as Jos." 

" Modesty ! pooh," .said the stout gentle 
man, casting a vainqiieur look at Mi^ Sharp 

** He is — but you are incomparably more 
graceful, Sedley," Osborne added, laughing 
" I met him at the Bedford, when I went to 
look for you ; and I told him Mies Amelia 
was come home, and that we were all bent 
on going out for a night's pleasuring; and 
that Mrs. Sedley had forgiven his breaking 
the punch-bowl at the child's party. Don't 
you remember the catastrophe. Ma'am, «e¥ 
en years agoV* 
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" Over Mrs. Flamingo's crimson silk 
gov/n," said good-natured Mrs. Sedley. 
•' What a gawiiy it was ! And his sisters 
are not much more graceful. Lady Dob- 
bin was at Highbury last night with three 
of tham. Such figures ! my dears." 

** The alderman's very rich, isn't he ?" 
Osborne said, archly. "Don't you think 
one of the daughters would be a good spec 
for me, Ma'am ?" 

** You foolish creature I Who would take 
you, I should like to know, with your yellow 
face ? And what can Alderman Dobbin have 
among fourteen ?" 

** Mine a yellow face ? Stop till you see 
Dobbin. Why, he had the yellow fever 
three times; twice at Nassau, and once at 
St. Kitts." 

" Well, well; yours is quite yellow enough 
for us. Isn't it, E mmy ?" Mrs. Sedley said : 
at which speech Miss Amelia only made a 
smile and a blush ; and looking at Mr. George 
Osborne's pale, interesting countenance, and 
those beautiful black, curling, shining whisk- 
ers, which the young gentleman himself re- 
garded with no ordinary complacency, she 
thought in her little heart, that in His Maj- 
esty's army, or in the wide world, there 
never was such a face or such a hero. " I 
don't-care about Captaiii Dobbin's complex- 
ion," she said, " or about his awkwardness. 
1 shall always like him, I know ;'• her little 
reason being, that he was the &iend and 
champion of George. 

" There's not a finer fellow in the service," 
Osborne said, " nor a better oflftcer, though 
he is not an Adonis, certainly." And he 
looked toward the glass himself with much 
naivete ; and in so doing, caught Miss Sharp's 
eye fixed keenly upon him, at which he 
blushed a little, and Rebecca thought in her 
heart, "-4A, mon heau Monsieur! 1 think I 
have your gage" — the little aitful minx ! 

That evening, when Amelia came trip- 
ping into the drawing-room in a white mus- 
lin frock, prepared for conquest at Vauxhall, 
singing like a lark, and as fresh as a rose — a 
very tall, ungainly gentleman, with large 
hands and feet, and large ears set off by a 
closely cropped head of black hair, and in 
the hideous, military frogged coat and cock- 
ed-hat of those times, advanced to meet her, 
and made her one of the clumsiest bows that 
was ever performed by a mortal. 

This was no other than Captain WUliam 

Dobbin, of His Majesty's Regiment of 

Foot, returned from yellow fever, in the 
West Indies, to which the fortune of the 
service had ordered his regiment, while so 
many of his gallant comrades were reaping 
glory in the Peninsula. 

He had arrived with a knock so very timid 
and quiet, that it was inaudible to the ladies 
up-stairs : otherwise, you may be sure Miss 

c 



Amelia would never have been so bold as to 
come singing into the room. As it was, the 
sweet, fresh little voice went straight to the 
captain's heart, and nestled there. When 
she held out her hand for him to shake, be- 
fore he enveloped it in his own, he paused, 
and thought — " Well, is it possible — are you 
the little maid I remember in the pink frock, 
such a short time ago — ^the night I upset the 
punchbowl, just after I was gazetted. Are 
you the little girl that George Osborne said 
should marry him ? What a blooming young 
creature you seem, and what a prize the 
rogue has got !" All this he thought, before 
he took Amelia's hand into his own, and as 
he let his cocked-hat fall. 

His history since he left school, until the 
very moment when we have the pleasure 
of meeting him again, although not fully nar- 
rated, has yet, I think, been indicated suf- 
ficiently for an ingenious reader by the con- 
yersation in the last page. Dobbin, the. 
despised grocer, was Alderman Dobbin — 
Alderman Dobbin was colonel of the City 
Light Horse, then burning with military 
ardor to resist the French invasion. Colo- 
nel Dobbin's corps, in which Mr. Osborne 
himself was but an indifferent corporal, 
had been reviewed by the sovereign and 
the Duke of York ; and the colonel and 
alderman had been knighted. His son had 
entered the army : and young Osborne fol- 
lowed presently in the same regiment. 
They had served in the West Indies and in 
Canada. Their regiment had just come 
home, and the attachment of Dobbin to 
George Osborne was as warm and gener- 
ous now, as it had been, when the two were 
schoolboys. 

So these worthy people sat down to din- 
ner presently. They talked about war and 
glory, and Boney and Lord Wellington, and 
the last gazette. In those famous days 
every gazette had a victory in it, and the 
two gallant young men longed to see their 
own names in the glorious list, and cursed 
their unlucky fate to belong to a regiment 
which had been away from the chances of 
honor. Miss Sharp kindled with this ex- 
citing talk, but Miss Sedley trembled and 
grew quite faint as she heard it. Mr. Joa 
told several of his tiger-hunting stories, fin- 
ished the one about Miss Cutler and Lance 
the surgeon : helped Rebecca to every thing 
on the table, and himself gobbled and drank 
a great deal. 

He sprang to open the door for the ladies, 
when they retired, with the most killing 
grace — and coming back to the table, filled 
himself bumper after bumper of claret, 
which he swallowed with nervous rapidity. 

" He's priming" himself," Osborne whis^ 
pered to Dobbin, and at length the hour aud 
the carriage ttxrVs e^ iox N vq:£ca!^ - 
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1 KNOW that the tune I am piping is a 
roiy mild one (although there are some ter- 
rific chapters coming presently), and must 
beg the good-natured reader to remember, 
tlmt we are onlj discoursing at present, 
about a stock-broker's family in Russell- 
gquare, who are taking walks, or luncheon, 
or dinner, or talking and making love as peo- 
ple do in common life, and without a single 
passionate and wonderful incident to mark 
the progress of their loves. The argument 
stands 3ius — Osborne in love with Amelia, 
has asked an old friend to dinner and to 
Vauxhall — Jos Sedley is in love with Rebec- 
ca. Will he marry her ? That is the great 
subject now in hand. 

We might have treated this subject in the 
genteel, or in the romantic, or in the face- 
tious manner. Suppose we had laid the 
scene in Grosvenor-square, with the very 
same adventures — ^would not some people 
have listened? Suppose we had shown 
how Lord Joseph Sedley fell in love, and 
the Mai'quis of Osborne became attached to 
Lady Amelia, with the full consent of the 
duke, her noble father : or instead of the 
supremely genteel, suppose we had resorted 
to the entirely low, and described what was 
going on in Mr. Sedley's kitchen ; how 
black Sambo was in love with the cook (as 
indeed he was), and how he fought a battle 
with the coachman in her behalf; how the 
knife-boy was caught stealing a cold shoulder 
of mutton, and Miss Sedley's newfemme de 
chamhre refused to go to bed without a wax 
candle ; such incidents might be made to 
proiroke much delightful laughter, and be 
supposed to represent scenes of " life." Or 
if, on the contrary, we had taken a fancy 
for the terrible, and made the lover of the 
new femme de chamhre a professional burg- 
lar, who bursts into the house with his 
band, slaughters black Sambo at the feet of 
his master, and carries off Amelia in her 
night-dress, not to be let loose again till the 
third volume, we should easily have con- 
structed a tale of thrilling interest, through 
the fiery chaptei-s of which the reader 
should hurry panting. Fancy this chapter 
having been headed 

THE NIGHT ATTACK. 

The night was dark and wild — the clouds 
black — black — ink-black. The wild wind 
tore the chinmey-pots from the roofs of the 
old houses and sent the tiles whirling and 
crashing through the desolate streets. No 
soul braved that tempest — ^the watchmen 
lihrank into their boxes, whither the search- 
ing rain followed them — ^where the crashing 
thunderbolt fell and destroyed them — one 
Had so been slain opposite the Foundling. 
J searched gaheidine, a shivered lantern, 



a staflf rent in twain by the flash, were al 
that remained of stout Will Steadfast. A 
hackney coachman had been blown off hii 
coach-box, in Southampton Row — and 
whither? But the whirlwind tells no ti- 
dings of its victim, save his parting scream 
as he is borne onward ! Horrible night! It 
was dark, pitch dark ; no moon. No, no. 
No moon. Not a star. Not a little feeble, 
twinkling, solitary star. There had been 
one at early evening, but he showed his 
face, shuddering, for a moment in the black 
heaven, and then retreated back. 

One, two, three! It is the signal that 
Black Vizard had agreed on. 

"Mofy! is that your snum?" said a 
voice from the area. "I'll gully the dag 
and bimbole the dicky in a snuffkin." 

" Nuflle your clod, and beladle your glum- 
banions," said Vizard, with a dreadful oath. 
" This way, men ; if they screak, out with 
your snickers and slick ! Look to the 
pewter room, Blowser. You, Mark, to the 
old gaflPs mopus box! and I," added he, in 
a lower but more horrible voice, "I will look 
to Amelia !" 

There was a dead silence. **Ha!" said 
Vizard, "was that the click of a pistol?" 

Or suppose we adopted the genteel rose- 
water style. The Marquis of Osborne has 
just despatched his petit tigre with a hUUt- 
doux to the Lady Amelia. 

The dear creature has received it from 
the hand of her femme de chamhre, Made- 
moiselle Anastasie. 

Dear Marquis ! what amiable politeness ! 
His lordship's note contains the wished-fot 
invitation to Devonshire House ! 

"Who is that monstrous fine girl," said the 
Semillant Prince G — ^rge of C — ^mbr — dge, 
at a mansion in Piccadilly the sam« evening 
(having just arrived from the omnibus at the 
opera). " My dear Sedley, in the name of 
all the Cupids, introduce me to her !" 

" Her name, Monseigneur" said Lord 
Joseph, bowing gravely, " is Sedley." 

" Vous avez alors un hien heau nom,^^ said 
the young prince, turning on his heel rather 
disappointed, and treading on the foot of an 
old gentleman who stood behind, in deep 
admiration of the beautiful Lady Amelia. 

" Trentemille tonnerresP^ shouted the vic- 
tim, writhing under the agonie du moment, 

"I beg a thousand pardons of your grace," 
said the young etourdi^ blushing, and bend- 
ing low his fair curls. He had trodden o& 
the toe of the great captain of the age ! 

" Oh, Devonshire !" cried the young 
prince, to a tall and good-natured nobleman, 
whose features proclaimed him of the blood 
of the Cavendishes. " A word with you 
Have you still a mind to part with your 
diamond necklace ?" 

" I have sold it for two hundred and fifty 
thousand \)0UTids« to Pnnce KnaterUazy 
[here.'' 
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•' Und das /sar gar nicht tkeuer, potztau- 
sendP'^ exclaimed the princely Hungarian, 
6cc.« &c., &c 

Thus you see, ladies, how this story might 
have been written, if thd author had but a 
mind; for, to tell the truth, he is just as 
familiar with Newgate as with the palaces 
of our revered aristocracy, and has seen the 
outside of both. But as I don't undei-stand 
the language or manners of the Rookery, 
nor that polyglot conversation which, accord- 
ing to the fashionable novelists, is spoken by 
the leaders of ton ; we must, if you please, 
preserve our middle course modestly, amid 
those scenes and personages with which we 
are most familiar. In a word, this chapter 
about Vanxhall would have been so exceed- 
ingly short but for the above little disquisi- 
tion, that it scarcely would have deserved 
to be called a chapter at all. And yet it is a 
chapter, and a very important one too. Are 
not there little chapters in every body's life, 
that seem to be nothing, and yet aflfect all 
the rest of the history ? 

Let us then step into the coach with the 
Russell-square party, and be off to the gar- 
dens. There is barely room between Jos 
and Miss Sharp, who are on the front seat. 
Mr. Osborne sitting bodkin opposite, between 
Captain Dobbin and Amelia. 

Every soul in the coach agreed, that on 
that night, Jos would propose to make Re- 
becca Sharp Mrs. Sedley. The parents at 
home had acquiesced in the arrangement, 
though, between ourselves, old Mr. Sedley 
had a feeling very much akin to contempt 
lor his son. He said he was vain, selfish, 
hizy, and effeminate. He could not endure 
his airs as a man of fashion, and laughed 
heartily at his pompous braggadocio stories. 
" I shall leave the fellow half my property," 
he said, "and he will have, besides, plenty 
of his own ; but as I am perfectly sure that 
if you, and I, and his sister were to die to- 
morrow he would say * Good Gad !' and eat 
his dinner just as well as usual, I am not 
going to make myself anxious about him. 
Let him marry whom he likes. It's no 
affair of mine." 

Amelia, on the other hand, as became a 
young woman of her prudence and temper- 
ament, was quite enthusiastic for the match. 
Once or twice Jos had been on the point of 
saying something very iniportant to her, to 
which she was most willing to lend an ear, 
but the fat fellow could not be brought to 
unbosom himself of his great secret, and 
fery much to his sister's disappointment he 
only rid himself of a large sigh, and turned 
away. 

This mystery served to keep Amelia's 
gentle bosom in a perpetual flutter of ex- 
citement. If she did not speak with Re- 



who dropped some hints to the lady's-maid 
who may have cursorily mentioned it to the 
cook, who carried the news, I have no doubt 
to all the tradesmen, so that Mr. Jos's mar- 
riage was now talked of by a very consider- 
able number of persons in the Russell-square 
world. 

It was, of course, Mrs. Sedley's opinicn 
that her son would demean himself by id 
marriage with an artist's daughter. " But, 
lor', ma'am," ejaculated Mrs. Blenkinsop. 
** we was only gi-ocers when we married Mr. 
S., who was a stock-broker's clerk, and we 
hadn't five hundred pounds among us, and 
we're rich enough now." And Amelia was 
entirely of this opinion, to which, gradually, 
the good-natured Mrs. Sedley was brought 

Mr. Sedley was neutral. "Let Jos marry 
whom he likes," he said ; " it's no affair of 
mine. This girl has no forttine ; no more 
had Mrs. Sedley. She seems good-humored 
and clever, and will keep him in order, per- 
haps. Better she, my dear, than a black 
Mrs. Sedley, and a dozen of mahogany 
gi'andchildren." 

So that every thing seemed to smile upot 
Rebecca's fortunes. She took Jos's arm, a;t 
a matter of coups e, on going to dinner ; sho 
had sate by him on the box of his open car- 
riage (a most tremendous "buck" he was, 
as he sat there, serene, in state, driving his 
grays), and though nobody said a word on 
the subject of the marriage, every body 
seemed to understand it. All she wanted 
was the proposal, and ah ! how Rebecca 
now felt the want of a mother ! a dear, tendei 
mother, who would have managed the busi- 
ness in ten minutes, and, in the course of a 
little delicate confidential conversation, would 
have extracted the interesting avowal from 
the bashful lips of the young man ! 

Such was the state of affairs as the car- 
riage crossed Westminster Bridge. 

. The party was landed at the Royal Grar- 
dens in due time. As the majestic Jos 
stepped out of the creaking vehicle the 
crowd gave a cheer for the fat gentleman, 
who blushed and looked very big and mighty, 
as he walked away with Rebecca under his 
ai'm. George, of course, took charge of 
Amelia. She looked as happy as a ruse- 
tree in sunshine. 

" I say, Dobbin," says George, "just look 
to the shawls and things, there's a good fel- 
low." And so while he paired off with 
Miss Sedley, and Jos squeezed through the 
gate into the gardens with Rebecca at his 
side, honest Dobbin contented himself by 
giving an arm to the shawls, and by paying 
at the door for the whole party. 

He walked very modestly behind them. 
He was not wiDing to spoil sport. About 



Rebecca and Jos he did wvi^ ^^x^^^^* "^x^ 
becca on the tender subject, she compensa- be ihoxx^ti kTci«X\8t ^otOK^ «s«sv ^sJv^^^'^'^^'' 
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the giifs delight and wonder, he watched 
her artless happiness with a sort of fatherly 
pleasure. Perhaps he felt that he would 
have liked to have something on his own 
ai-m besides a shawl (the people laughed at 
seeing the gawky young officer cariying this 
female burthen) • but William Dobbin was 
very little addicted to selfish calculation at 
all ; and so long as his friend was enjoying 
Himself, how should he be discontented ? 
Anrl the truth is, that of all the delights of 
t:Le gardens ; of the hundred thousand extra 
lamps, which were always lighted ; the fid- 
dbrs, in cocked hats, who played ravishing 
melodies under the gilded cockle-shell in the 
midst of the gardens ; the singers, both of 
comic and sentimental ballads, who charmed 
the ears there ; the country dances, formed 
iiy bouncing cockneys and cockneyesses, 
and executed *araid jumping, thumping, and 
laughter ; the signal which announced that 
Madame Saqui was about to mount skyward 
on a slack -rope ascending to the stars ; the 
hermit that always sat in the illuminated 
hermitage ; the dark walks, so favorable to 
tho interviews of young lovers ; the pots of 
st-out handed about by the people in the 
shabby old liveries ; and th« twinkling boxes, 
in which the happy feasters raade-believe to 
eat slices of almost invisible ham ; of all these 
things, find of the gentle Simpson, that kind 
smiling idiot, who, I dare say, presided even 
then over the place — Captain William Dob- 
bin did not take the slightest notice. 

He carried about Amelia's white cash- 
mere shawl, and having attended under the 
gilt cockle-shell, while Mrs. Salmon per- 
formed the Battle of Borodino (a savage 
cantata against the Corsican upstart, who 
had lately met with his Russian reverses) — 
Mr. Dobbin tried to hum it as he walked 
away, and found he was humming — the 
tune which Amelia Sedley sang on the 
stairs, as she came down to dinner. 

He bunt out laughing at himself; for the 
truth is, he could sing no better than an 
>wl. 

It is to be understood, as a matter of 
course, that our young people, being in par- 
ties of two and two, made the most solemn 
promises to keep together during the even- 
ing, and separated in ten minutes afterward. 
Parties at Vauxhall always did separate, but 
'twas only to meet again at supper-time, 
when they could talk of their mutual adven- 
tures in the interval. 

What were the adventures of Mr. Os- 
borne and Miss Amelia ? That is a secret. 
But be sure of this — they were perfectly 
happy, and correct in their behavior; and 
as they had been in the habit of being to- 
gether any time these fifteen years, their 
tiU'd-iete offered no particular novelty. 

But fvAen Miss Rebecca Sharp and her 
^lout compnnjon lost themselves in a solitary 



walk, in which there were not above fivt 
score more of couples similarly straying, they 
both felt that the situation was extremely* 
tender and critical, and now or never was 
the moment. Miss Sharp thought, to pro- 
voke that declaration which was trembfrng 
on the timid lips of Mr. Sedley. They had 
previously been to the panorama of Moscow, 
where a rude fellow, treading on Mi'^s 
Sharp's foot, caused her to fall back with a 
little shriek into the arms of Mr. Sedley. 
and this little incident increased the tender- 
ness and confidence of that gentleman U 
such a degree, that he told her several of 
his favorite Indian stories over again for, ai 
least, the sixth time. 

**How I should like to see India!" said 
Kebecca. 

" Should you ?" said Joseph, with a most 
killing tenderness ; and was no doubt about 
to foflow up this artful interrogatory by a 
question still more tender (for he puffed and 
panted a great deal, and Rebecca's hand, 
which was placed near his heart, could count 
the feverish pulsations of that organ), when, 
oh, provoking! the bell rang for the fire- 
works, and a great scuffling and running 
taking place, these interesting lovers were 
obliged to follow in the stream of the people. 

Captain Dobbin had some thoughts of 
joining the party at supper ; as, in truth, ho 
found the Vauxhall amusement not particu- 
larly lively — but he paraded twice before the 
box where the now united couples were 
met, and nobody took any notice of him. 
Covers were laid for four. The mated 
pairs were prattling away quite happily, and 
Dobbin knew he was as clean forgotten as if 
he had never existed in this world. 

»* I should only be de trop" said the cap- 
tain, looking at them rather wistfully. »* I*d 
best go and talk to the hermit" — and so he 
strolled off out of the hum of men, and noise, 
and clatter of the banquet, into the dark walk, 
at the end of which lived that well-know^n 
pasteboard solitary. It wasn't very good fun 
for Dobbin — and, indeed, to be alone at Vaux 
hall, I have found, from my own experience, 
to be one of the most dismal sports ever en- 
tered into by a bachelor. 

The two couples were perfectly happy 
then in their box : where the most delight- 
ful and intimate conversation took place 
Jos was in his glory; ordering about the 
waiters with great majesty. He made the 
salad ; and uncorked the champagne ; and 
carved the chickens ; and ate and drank the 
greater part of the refreshments on the ta- 
bles. Finally, he insisted upon having a 
bowl of rack punch ; every body had rack 
punch at Vauxhall. " Waiter, rack punch." 

That bowl of rack punch was the cause of 

all this history. And why not a bowl of 

rack punch as well as any otlier cause ? 

Was not a bowl of ipT\xa%\c ft^tld the cause of 

I fair Rosamond' a TO\OTva^ iTovxv \\i^ v?w\!\'\ 
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Was not a buwl of wine the cause of the .de- 
mise of Alexander the Great, or at least, 
does not Dr. Lempriere say so ? — so did this 
bowl of rack punch influence the fates of aU 
the principal characters in this " Novel with- 
out a Hero," which we are now relating. 
It influenced their life, although most of 
tliem did not taste a drop of it. 

The young ladies did not drink it; Os- 
borne did not like it ; and the consequence 
was that Jos, that fat gourmand drank up 
the whole contents of the bowl; and the 
consequence of his drinking up the whole 
contents of the bowl was, a liveliness which 
was at first astonishing, and then became 
almost painful ; for he talked and laughed so 
loud as to bring scores of listeners round the 
box, much to the confusion of the innocent 
party within it ; and, volunteering to sing a 
song (which he did in that maudlin high-key 
peculiar to gentlemen in an inebriated state), 
he almost drew away the. audience who 
were gathered round the musicians in the 
gilt scollop-shell, and received from his hear- 
ers a great deal of applause. 

** Brayvo, fat 'un !" said one ; ** Angcore, 
Daniel Lambert !" said another ; ** What a 
figure for the night-rope !" exclaimed another 
wag, to the inexpressible alarm of the ladies, 
and the great anger of Mr. Osborne. 

•*For Heaven's sake, Jos, let us get up 
and go," cried that gentleman, and the young 
women rose. 

** Stop, my dearest diddle-diddle-darling," 
sliouted Jos, now as bold as a lion, and clasp- 
ing Miss Rebecca round the wast. Rebecca 
Btai'ted, but she could not get away her hand. 
The laughter outside redoubled. Jos con- 
tinued to drink, to make love, and to sing ; 
and winking and waving his glass gracefully 
to his audience, challenged all or any to 
come in and take a share of his punch. 

Mr. Osborne was just on the point of 
knocking down a gentleman in top-boots, 
who proposed to take advantage of this in- 
vitation, and a commotion seemed to be inev- 
itable, when, by the greatest good luck, a 
gentleman by the name of Dobbin, who had 
been walking about the gardens, stepped up 
to the box. " Be off, you foolth !" said this 
gentleman — shouldering off a great number 
of the crowd, who vanished presently before 
his cocked hat and fierce appearance — and 
he ientered the box in a most agitated state. 

" Good Heavens ! Dobbin, where have you 
been ?" Osborne said, seizing the white cash- 
mere shawl from his friend's arm, and hud- 
dling up Amelia in it. ** Make yourself use- 
ful and take charge of Jos here, while I take 
the ladies to the carriage." 

Jos was for rising to interfere — but a single 
push from Osborne's finger sent him puffing 
back into his seat again, and the lieutenant 
was enabled to remove the ladies in safety. 
Jos kissed his hand to them as they retreated, 
uad hiccupped out, Bleaa yoa I Bless you 1 



Then, seizing Captain Dobbin's hand, and 
weeping in the most pitiful way, he confided to 
that gentleman the secret of his loves. He 
adored that girl who had just gone out ; he 
had broken her heart, he knew he had, by 
his conduct ; he would marry her next morn- 
ing, at St. George's, Hanover-square; he'd 
knock up the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
Lambeth : he would, by Jove ! and have 
him in readiness ; and, acting on this hint, 
Captain Dobbin shrewdly induced him to 
leave the gardens and hasten to Lambeth 
palace, and, when once out of the gates, 
easily conveyed this fat bacchanalian into a 
hackney-coach, which deposited him safely 
at his lodgings. 

George Osborne conducted the girls home 
in safety: and when the door was closed 
upon them, and as he walked across Russell 
square, laughed so as to astonish the watch- 
man. Amelia looked very ruefully at her 
friend, as they went up-stairs, and kissed 
her, and went to bed without any more 
talking. 

** He must propose to-morrow," thought 
Rebecca. ** He called me his soul's darling, 
four times; he squeezed my hand in Amelia's 
presence. He must propose, to-morrow." 
And so thought Amelia, too. And I dare 
say she thought of the dress she was to 
wear as bride's-maid, and of the presents 
which she should make to her nice little 
sister-in-law, and of a subsequent ceremony 
in which she herself might play a principal 
part, 6cc and &c., and &c., and &;c. 

Oh, ignorant young creatures ! How little 
do you know of the effect of rack-punch ! 
What is the rack in the punch, at night, to 
the rack in the head of a morning? To this 
tinith I can vouch as a man: there is no 
headache in the world like that caused by 
Vauxhall punch. Through the lapse of twen- 
ty years, I can remember the consequence 
of two glasses! — two wine-glasses! — but 
tvvo, upon the honor of a gentleman; and 
Joseph Sedley, who had a liver complaint, 
had swallowed at least a quart of th^ abomi 
nable mixture. 

That next morning, which Rebecca thought 
was to dawn upon her fortune, found Sedley 
groaning in agonies which the pen refuses to 
describe. Soda-water was not invented yet. 
Small beer — will it be believed? — ^was the 
only drink with which unhappy gentlemen 
soothed the fever of their previous night's 
potation. With this mild beverage before 
him, George Osborne found the ex-collector 
of B oggley Wollah groaning on the sofa at his 
lodgings. Dobbin was already in the room, 
good-naturedly tending his patient of the 
night before. The two officers looking at 
the prostrate baccbA.w^\axi> ^2eA ^s^eAK^s.^ v&» 
\ eacb. ot\i©T, ^TLs^wi%«a^ xJaa \!as«x. IxvsgjjS&s^. 
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the must saeuiu aud correct of geutlemen, 
with the muteness and gravity of an under- 
taker, could hardly keep his countenance in 
order, as he looked at his unfortunate mas- 
ter. 

" Mr. Sedley was uncommon wild last 
night, sir," he whispered in confidence to 
Osborne, as the latter mounted the stair. 
"He wanted to fight the 'ackney-coachman, 
sir. The capting was obliged to bring him 
up stairs in his harms like a baby." A mo- 
mentary smile flickered over Mr. Brush's 
features as he spoke; instantly, however, 
they relapsed into their usual unfathomable 
calm, as he flung open the drawing-room 
door, and announced ** Mr. Hosbm." 

" How are you, Sedley ?" that young wag 
began, after surveying his victim. "No 
bones broke ? There's a hackney-jcoachman 
down stairs with a black eye, and a tied up 
head, vowing he'll have the law of you." 

" What do you mean — law ?" Sedley faint- 
ly asked. 

" For thrashing him last night — didn't he, 
Dobbin ? You hit out, sir, like Molyneux. 
The watchman says he never saw a fellow 
go down so straight. Ask Dobbin." 

"You did have a round with the coach- 
man," Captain Dobbin said, " and showed 
plenty of fight loo." 

" And that fellow with a white coat at 
Vauxhall ! How Jos drove at him ! How 
the women screamed ! By Jove, sir, it did 
uiy heart good to see you. I thought you 
civilians had no pluck ; but Fll never get in 
your way when you are in your cups, Jos." 
" I believe I'm very terrible, whem I'm 
roused," ejaculated Jos from the sofa, and 
made a grimace so dreary and ludicrous, 
that the captain's politeness could restrain 
him no longer, and he and Osborne fired off 
a ringing volley of laughter. 

Osborne pursued his advantage pitilessly. 
He thought Jos a milksop. He had been 
revolving in his mind the marriage question 
pending between Jos and Rebecca, and was 
not over- well pleased that a member of a 
family into which he, George Osborne, of 
the — th, was going to marry, should make 
a mesalliance with a little nobody — a little 
upstart governess. "You hit, you poor 
old fellow!" said Osborne. "You terrible! 
Why, man, you couldn't stand — ^you made 
every body laugh in the gardens, though you 
were crying yourself. You were maudlin, 
Jos. Don't you remember singing a song ?" 
** A what ?" Jos asked. 
"A sentimental song, and calling Rosa, 
Rebecca, what's her name, Amelia's little 
friend — ^your dearest diddle-diddle-darling?" 
And this ruthless young fellow, seizing hold 
of Dobbin's hand, acted over the scene, to 
the horror of the original performer, and in 
spite of Dobbin's good-natured entreaties to 
him to hare mercy. 
'' W/fjr sbonid I spare } * Osborne 



said to his friend's remonstrancbs, wood 
they quitted the invalid, leaving him under 
the hands of Doctor Glauber. " What the 
deuce right has he to give himself his pa- 
tronizing airs, and make fools of us at Vaux- 
hall ? Who's this little school-^rl that is 
ogling and making love to him ? Hang it, 
the family's low enough already, without 
her. A governess is all veiy well, but I'd 
rather have a lady for my sister-in-law. I'm 
a liberal man : but I've proper pride, and 
know my own station : let her know hers. 
And I'll take down that great hectoring na- 
bob, and prevent him from being made 8 
greater fool than he is. That's why I tola 
him to look out, lest she brought an action 
against him." 

" I suppose you know best," Dobbin said, 
though rather dubiously. "You alwaj's 
were a Tory, and your family's one of the 
oldest in England. But" 

" Come and see the girls, and make love 
to Miss Sharp yourself," the lieutenant here 
interrupted his friend ; but Captain Dobbin 
declined to join Osborne in his daily visit tc 
the young ladies in Russell-square. 

As he walked down Southampton-row, 
from Holborn, he laughed as he saw, at the 
Sedley mansion, in two different stories, two 
heads on the look-out. 

The fact is, Miss Amelia, in the drawing 
room balcony, was looking very eagerly to- 
ward the opposite side of the square, where 
Mr. Osborne dwelt, on the watch for the 
lieutenant himself; and Miss Sharp, from 
her little bed-room on the second floor, was 
in observation until Mr. Joseph's great form 
should heave in sight. 

"Sister Anne is on the watch-tower," 
said he to Amelia, "but there's nobody 
coming;" and laughing and enjoying the 
joke hugely, he described in the most lu- 
dicrous terms to Miss Sedley, the dismal 
condition of her brother. 

"I think it's very cruel of you to laugh 
George," she said, looking particularly un- 
happy ; but George only laughed the moie 
at her piteous and discomforted mien, per- 
sisted in thinking the joke a most diverting 
one, and when Miss Sharp came down 
stairs, bantered her with a great deal of 
liveliness upon the effect of her charms on 
the fat civilian. 

"O Miss Sharp! if you could but see 
him this morning," he said, " moaning in his 
flowered dressing-gown — writhing on his 
sofa; if you could but see him lolling out his 
tongue to Glauber the apothecary." 

" See whom ?" said Miss Sharp. 

"Whom? O whom? Captain Dobbin, of 
course, to whom we were all so attentive, 
by the way, last night." 

"We were very unkind to him," Emmy 
stud, blushing very much. " I — I quite for- 
got him." 

"Of couTso youd\^" ctv^4 0%\»*nft, ^\.^ 
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oil the laugh. " One can't be always think- 
ing about Dobbin, you know, Amelia. Can 
one Miss Sharp?'' 

** Except when he overset the glass of 
wine at dinner," Miss Sharp said, with a 
haughty air, and a toss of the head, ^* I never 
gave the existence of Captain Dobbin one 
single moment's consideration." 

*♦ Very good, Miss Sharp, I'll tell him," 
Osborne said ; and as he spoke Miss Sharp 
began to have a feeling of distrust and hatred 
toward this young officer, which he was 
quite unconscious of having inspired. "Jfc 
is to make fun of me, is he ?" thought Re- 
becca. **Has he been laughing about me to 
Joseph ? Has he frightened him ? Per- 
haps he won't come." A film passed over 
her eyes, and her heart beat quite thick. 

** You're always joking," said she, smiling, 
as innocetitly as she could. **Joke away, 
Mr. George ; there's nobody to defend mc." 
And George Osborne, as she walked away 
— and Amelia looked reprovingly at him — 
felt some little manly compunction for having 
mflicted any unnecessary unkindness upon 
this helpless creature. " My dearest Ame- 
lia," said he, "you are too good — ^too kind. 
You don't know the world. I do. And 
your little friend Miss Sharp must learn her 
«tation." 

** Don't you think Jos will^-" 

*• Upon my word, my dear, I don't know. 
He may, or may not. I'm not his master. 
t only know he is a very, foolish vain fellow, 
And put my dear little girl into a very 

Sainful and awkward position last night. 
ly dearest diddle — diddle — darling!" He 
Was off laughing again ; and he did it so 
drolly that Emmy laughed too. 

All that day Jos never camer But Ame- 
lia had no fear about this; for the little 
schemer had actually sent away the page, 
Mr. Sambo's aid-de-camp, to Mr. Joseph's 
lodgings, to ask for some book he had prom- 
ised, and how he was ; and the reply through 
Jos's man, Mr. Brush, was, that his master 
was ill in bed, and had just had the doctor 
with him. He must come to-morrow, she 
thought, but she never had the courage to 
speak a word on the subject to Rebecca ; 
nor did that young woman herself allude to 
it in any way during the whole evening after 
the night at Vauxhall. 

The next day, however, as the two young 
ladies sate on the sofa, pretending to work, 
or to write letters, or to read novels, Sambo 
came into the room with his usual engaging 
grin, with a packet under his arm, and a 
note on a tray. " Note from Mr. Jos, 
Miss," says Sambo. 

How Amelia trembled as she ooened it ! 
So it ran : — 

** Dear Amelia — I send you the Orphan 
of the Forest. I was too ill to come yester- 
dar T leave towa to dav for Cheltenham. 



Pray excuse me, if you can, to the amiable 
Miss Sharp, for my conduct at Vauxhall, 
and entreat her to pardon and forget every 
word I may have uttered when excited by 
that fatal supper. As soon as I have recov- 
ered, for my health is very much shaken, I 
shall go to Scotland for some months, and 

^^ " Truly yours, 

" Jos. Sedle 

It was the death-warrant. All was over. 
Amelia did not dare to look at Rebecca's 
pale face and burning eyes, but she dropped 
the letter into her friend's lap ; and got up, 
and went up-stairs to her room, and cried 
her little heart out. 

Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, there sought 
her presently with consolation; on whose 
shoulder Afnelia wept confidentially, and re- 
lieved herself a good deal. ** Don't take on. 
Miss. I didn't like to tell you. But none 
of us in the house have liked her except at 
fust. I sor her with my own eyes reading 
your Ma's letters. Pinner says she's al- 
ways about your trinket-box and drawers, and 
every body's drawers, and she's sure she's 
put your white ribbing into her box." 

**I gave it her, I gave it her," Amelia 
said. 

But this did not alter Mrs. Blenkinsop's 
opinion of Miss Sharp. ** I don't trust them 
governesses. Pinner, they're neither one 
thing nor t'other. They give themselves 
the hairs and hupstarts of ladies, and their 
wages is no better than you nor me." 

It now became clear to eveiy soul in the 
house, except poor Amelia, that Rebecca 
should take her departure, and high and 
low (always with the one exception) agreed 
that that event should take place as speedily 
as possible. Our good child ransacked all 
her drawers, cupboards, reticules, and gim- 
9rack boxes — passed in review all her gowns, 
fichus, tags, bobbins, laces, silk stockings, 
and fallals — selecting this thing and that anc* 
the other, to make a little heap for Rebec- 
ca. And going to her papa, that generoui 
British merchant, who had promised to give 
her as many guineas as she was years old — 
she begged the old gentleman to give the 
money to dear Rebecca, who must want it 
while she lacked for nothing. 

She even made George Osborne con- 
tribute, and nothing loth (for he was 8" 
free-handed a young fellow as any in tht 
army), he went to Bond-street, and bought 
the best hat and spencer that money could 
buy. 

" That's George's present to you, Rebed- 
ca, dear," said Amelia, quite proud of the 
bandbox conveying these gifts. **What a 
taste he has I There's nobody like him." 

** Nobody," Reb^cc«. ^\v9r««t^^« '-'•'^Ass^ 
thankM 1 am \.o ^um V ^>aa ^^^ ^\^^^»^ 
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prevented my marriage. And she loved 
George Osborne accordingly. 

She made her preparations for depart- 
ure with great equanimity ; and accepted 
all the kind little Amelia's presents, after 
just the proper degi'ee of hesitation and re- 
luctance. She vowed eternal gratitude to 
Mrs. Sedley, of course ; but did not intrude 
herself upon that good lady too much, who 
was emban*assed, and evidently wishing to 
avoid her. She kissed Mr. Sedley's hand, 
when he presented her with the purse; and 
asked permission to consider him for the 
future as her kind, kind friend and protector. 
Her behavior was so affecting that he was 
going to write her a check for twenty pounds 
more ; but he restrained his feelings : the 
carriage was in waiting to take him to din- 
ner : so he tripped away with a ** God bless 
you, my dear. Always come bere when 
you come to town, you know. Drive to 
the Mansion House, James." 

"Finally came the parting with Miss 
Amelia, over which picture I intend to 
throw a vail. But after a scene in which 
one person was in earnest and the other a 
perfect performer — after the tenderest ca- 
resses, the most pathetic tears, the smelling- 
bottle, and some of the very best feelings of 
the heart, had been called into requisition — 
Rebecca and Amelia parted, the former 
vowing to love her friend forever and ever 
and ever. 



CHAPTER VII. 

CRAWLEY OF QUEEN'S CRAWLEY. 

Among the most respected of the names 
beginning in C, which the Court-Guide con- 
tained, in the year 18 — , was that of Craw- 
ley, Sir Pitt, Baronet, Great Gaunt-street, 
and Queen's Crawley, Hants. This honor- 
able name had figured constantly also in the 
parliamentary list for many years, in con- 
junction with that of a number of other 
worthy gentlemen who sat in turns for the 
borough. 

It is related, with regard to the borough 
i»f Queen's Crawley, that- Queen Elizabeth 
in one of her progresses, stopping at Craw- 
.ey to breakfast, was so delighted with some 
remarkably fine Hampshire beer which yi^as 
then presented to her by the Crawley of the 
day (a handsome gentleman with a trim 
beard and a good leg), that she forthwith 
erected Crawley into a borough to send two 
members to parliament ; and Qie place, from 
the day of that illustrious visit, took the 
name of Queen's Crawley, which it holds 
up to the present :noment. And though by 
the lapse of time, and those mutations which 
a^es produce in empires, cities, and boroughs, 
Qneen'8 CmwJey was do longer so populous 



a place as it had been in Queen Bess 3 tmie 
— nay, was come down to that condjaon of 
borough which used to be denominated rot- 
ten — ^yet, as Sir Pitt Crawley would say 
with perfect justice in his elegant way, 
" Rotten i be hanged — it produces me a good 
fifteen hundred a year." 

Sir Pitt Crawley (named after the great 
commoner), was the son of Walpole Craw- 
ley, first baronet, of the Tape and Sealing- 
Wax Office in the reign of George II., when 
he was impeached for peculation, as were a 
great number of other honest gentlemen of 
those days ; and "Walpole Crawley was, as 
need scarcely be said, son of John ChurchiL 
Crawley, named after the celebrated military 
commander of the reign of Queen Amie. 
The family tree (which hangs up at Queen's 
Crawley), furthermore mentions Charles 
Stuart, afterward called Barebones Craw- 
ley's son, the Crawley of James the First's 
time, and finally. Queen Elizabeth's Craw- 
ley, who is represented as the foreground 
of the picture in his forked beard and armor; 
Out of his waistcoat, as usual, grows a tree, 
on the main branches of which the above 
illustrious names are inscribed. Close by 
the name of Sir Pitt Crawley, Baronet (the 
subject of the present memoir), are written 
that of his brother, the Reverend Bute 
Crawley (the great commoner was in dis- 
grace when the reverend gentleman was 
born), rector of Crawley-cum-Snailby, and 
of various other male and female members 
of the Crawley family. 

Sir Pitt was first married to Grizzel, sixth 
daughter of Mungo Binkie, Lord Binkie, 
and cousin, in consequence of Mr. Dundas. 
She brought him two sons : Pitt, named not 
so much after his father as after the heaven- 
born minister ; and Rawdon Crawley, from 
the Prince of Wales's fnend, whom his 
Majesty George IV. forgot so completely. 
Many years after her ladyship's demise. Sir 
Pitt led to the altar Rosa, daughter of Mr 
G. Grafton of Mudbury, by whom he had 
two daughters, for whose benefit Miss Re 
becca Sharp was now engaged as governess. 
It will be seen that the young lady was come 
into a family of very genteel connections, 
and was about to move in a much more dis- 
tinguished circle than that humble one which 
she had just quitted in Russell-square. 

She had received her orders to join her 
pupils, in a note which was written upon ao 
old envelope, and which contained the fol 
lowing words — 

** Sir Pitt Crawley begs Miss Sharp and 
baggidge may be hear on Tuesday, as I leaf 
for Queen's Crawley to-morrow morning 
erly, 

" Great Gaunt Street." 

Rebecca had never seen a baronet, as far 
as she knew, and «a &Qon aa %\ve Wd x«^jA'a 
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•eave of Amdia, and counted the guineas 
which good-natured Mr. Sedley had put 
toto a purse for her, and as soon as she had 
done wiping her eyes with her handkerchief 
(which operation she concluded the very 
moment the carriage had turned the corner 
of the street), she began to depict in her own 
mind what a baronet must be. " I wonder, 
does he wear a star ?" thought she, "or is 
it only lords that wear stars 1 But he will 
be very handsomely dressed in a court suit, 
with rufdes, and his hair a little powdered, 
like Mr. Wroughton at Covent Garden. I 
suppose he will be awfully proud, and that I 
shall be treated most contemptuously. Still 
[ must bear my hard lot as well as I can — 
at least, I shall be among gentlefolks^ and not 
with vulgar city people:" and she fell to 
thinking of her Russell-square friends with 
that very same philosophical bitterness with 
which, in a certain apologue, the fox is rep- 
resented as speaking of the grapes. 

Having passed through Shiverly-square 
into Great Gaunt-street, the carriage at 
length stopped at a tall, gloomy house be- 
tween two other tall, gloomy houses, each 
with a hatchment over the middle drawing- 
room window ; as is the custom of houses 
in Great Gaunt-street, in which gloomy lo- 
cality death seems to reign perpetual. The 
shutters of the first floor windows of Sir 
Pitt's mansion were closed — those of the 
dining-room were partially open, and the 
blinds neatly covered up in old newspapers. 

John, the groom, who had driven the car- 
riage alone, did not care to descend to ring 
the bell; and so prayed a passing milk-boy 
to perform that office for him. When the 
bell was rung, a head appeared between the 
interstices of the dining-room shutters, and 
the door was opened by a man in drab 
breeches and gaiters, with a dirty old coat, a 
foul old neckcloth lashed round his bristly 
neck, a shining bald head, a leering red face, 
a pair of twinkling gray eyes, and a mouth 
perpetually on the giin. 

** This Sir Pitt Crawley's ?" says John, 
from the box. 

** Ees," sf^ys the man at the door, with a 
nod. 

**Hand down these 'ere trunks, then," 
said John. 

" Hand 'n down yourself," said the porter. 

" Don't you see I can't leave my hosses ? 
Come, bear a hand, my fine feller, and Miss 
will give you some beer," said John, with a 
horse-laugh, for he was no longer respectful 
Ko Miss Sharp, as her connection with the 
fiimily was broken off, and as she had given 
nothing to the servants on coming away. 

The bald-headed man, taking his hands 
out of his breeches pockets, advanced on this 
summons, and throwing Miss Sharp's trunk 
over his shoulder, carried it into the house. 

" Take this bi^ket and shawJ, if you please, 
f/r</ open the door/' said Miss Sharp, and 



descended from the caniage in much indig- 
nation. "I shall write to Mr. Sedley and 
inform him of your conduct," said she to tlie 
groom. 

** Don't," replied that functionary. " 1 
hope you've forgot nothink 1 Miss 'Melia's 
gownds — have you got them — as the lady's- 
maid was to have 'ad 1 I hope they'll fit 
you. Shut the door, Jim, you'll get no good 
out of 'cr," continued John, pointing with 
his thumb toward Miss Sharp : " a bad lot, 
I tell you, a bad lot," and so saying, Mr. 
Sedley 's groom drove away. The truth is, 
he was attached to the lady's-maid in ques- 
tion, and indignant that she should have been 
robbed of her perquisites. 

On entering the dining-room, by the or- 
ders of the individual in gaiters, Kebecca 
found that apartment not more cheerful than 
such rooms usually are, when genteel fami- 
lies are out of town. The faithful chambers 
seem, as it were, to mourn the absence of 
their masters. The Turkey carpet ha 
rolled itself up, and retired sulkily undei 
the sideboard : the pictures have hidden 
their faces behind old sheets of brown pa- 
per: the ceiling lamp is muffled up in a 
dismal sack of brown holland : the window- 
curtains have disappeared under all sorts of 
shabby envelopes : the marble bust of. Sir 
Walpole Crawley is looking from its black 
corner at the bare boards and the oiled fire- 
irons, and the empty card-racks over the 
mantel-piece : the cellaret has lurked away 
behind the carpet : the chairs ai'e turned up 
heads and tails along the walls : and in the 
dark corner opposite the statue, is an old- 
fashioned crabbed knife-box, locked and sit- 
ting on a dumb waiter. 

Two kitchen chairs, and a round table, 
and an attenuated old poker and tongs were, 
however, gathered round the fireplace, as 
was a saucepan over a feeble sputtering fire. 
There was a bit of cheese and bread, and 8 
tin candlestick on the table, and a little black 
porter in a pint-pot. 

" Had your dinner ? I suppose. It is nol 
too warm for you ? Like a drop of beer ?" 

•»» Where is Sir Pitt Crawley?" asked 
Miss Sharp majestically. 

" He, he ! / be Sir Pitt Crawley. Rek- 
lect you owe me a pint for bringing down 
your luggage. He, he ! Ask Tinker if I 
baynt. Mrs. Tinker, Miss Sharp ; Miss 
Governess, Mrs. Charwoman. Ho, ho!" 

The lady addressed as Mrs. Tinker, at 
this moment made her appearance with a 
pipe and a paper of tobacco, for which she 
had been dispatched a minute before Miss 
Sharp's arrival ; and she handed the articles 
over to Sir Pitt, who had taken his seat by 
the fire. 

"Where's the farden?" said he. **l 
gave you tbite^ \i"8iS.^^\«.^* ^V^x^^ '^ssa 
change! o\^^\T3^^..et.''^ 
1 *%T\\eT©V' w^\l^^'^T*•'Y\x^«Ax^'«ivxy^^ 
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down tlio coin \ ** it's only baronets as cares 
about farthings." 

**A farthing a day is seven shillings a 
veai'," answered the M.P. ; ** seven shill- 
ngs a year is the interest of seven guineas. 
Take care of your farthings, old Tinker, and 
your guineas will come quite natural." 

" You may be sure it's Sir Pitt Crawley, 
young woman," said Mrs. Tinker, surlily; 
'^because he looks to his farthings. You'll 
know him better afore long." 

"And like me none the worse. Miss 
Sharp," said the old gentleman, with an air 
almost of politeness. ** I must be just before 
I'm generous." 

** He never gave away a farthing in his 
life," growled Tinker. 

" Never, and never will : it's against my 
principle. Go and get another chair from 
the kitchen, Tinker, if you want to sit down; 
and then we'll have a bit of supper." 

Presently the baronet plunged a fork into 
the saucepan on the fire, and withdrew from 
the pot a piece of tripe and an onion, which 
he divided into pretty equal portions, and of 
which he partook with Mrs. Tinker. " You 
see, Miss Sharp, when I'm not here. Tink- 
er's on board wages : when I'm in town, she 
dines with the family. Haw ! haw ! I'm 
glad Miss Sharp's not hungry, ain't you, 
Tink ?" And they fell to upon their frugal 
supper. 

After supper, Sir Pitt Crawley began to 
smoke his pipe ; and when it became quite 
dark, he lighted the rushlight in the tin can- 
dlestick, and producing from an interminable 
pocket a huge mass of papers, began read- 
ing them, and putting them in order. 

" I'm here on law business, my dear, and 
that's how it happens that I shall have the 
pleasure of such a pretty traveling compan- 
ion to-morrow." 

" He's always at law business," said Mrs. 
Tinker, taking up the pot of porter. 

*» Drink and drink about," said the bar- 
onet. ** Yes, my dear, Tinker is quite right : 
I've lost and won more lawsuits than any 
man in England. Look here at Crawley, 
Bart. V. Snaffle. I'll throw him over,- or 
nay name's not Pitt Crawley. Podder and 
another versus Crawley, Bart. Overseers 
of Snaily parish against Crawley, Bart. 
They can't prove it's common : I'll defy 
*em ; the land's mine. It no more belongs 
to the parish than it does to you or Tinker 
here. I'll beat 'em, if it cost me a thousand 
guineas. Look over the papers ; you may 
if you like, my dear. Do you write a good 
hand ? I'll make you useful when we're at 
Queen's Crawley, depend on it. Miss Sharp. 
Now the dowager's dead, I want some one." 

** She was as bad as he," said Tinker. 

•* She took the law of every one of her trskdes- 

men ; and turned away forty-eight footmen 

/n four year,'*'' 

* She was close — Yery c/ose," said *:he 



orphan, simply ; " but she was a valybio 
woman to me, and saved me a Bteward. 
And in this confidential strain, and much to 
the amusement of the new-comer, the con- 
versation continued for a considerable time. 
Whatever Sir Pitt Crawley's qualities might 
be, good or bad, he did not make the least 
disguise of them. He talked of himself in 
cessantly, sometimes in the coarsest and vul- 
garest Hampshire accent ; sometimes adopt- 
ing the tone of a man of the world. And 
so, with injunctions to Miss Sharp to be 
ready at five in the morning, he bade her 
good night. ** You'll sleep with Tinker to- 
night," he said ; " It's a big bed, and there*i 
room for two. Lady Crawley died in it 
Good night." 

Sir Pitt went off after this benediction, 
and the solemn Tinker, rushlight in hand, 
led the way up the great, bleak, stone stairs, 
past the great, dreary drawing-room doors, 
with the handles muffled up in paper, into 
the great, front bed-room, where Lady 
Cmwley had slept her last. The bed and 
chamber were so funereal and gloomy, you 
might have fancied, not only that Lady Craw 
ley died in the room, but that her ghost in 
habited it. Rebecca sprang about the apart- 
ment, however, with the greatest liveliness, 
and had peeped into the huge wardrobes, 
and the closets, and the cupboards, and tried 
the drawers which were locked, and exam- 
ined the dreary pictures and toilet appoint- 
ments, while the old charmowan was saying 
her pi-ayers. ** I shouldn't like to sleep in 
this yeer bed without a good conscience, 
Miss," said the old woman. " There's room 
for us and a half-dozen of ghosts in it," says 
Rebecca. ** Tell me all about Lady Craw- 
ley and Sir Pitt Crawley, and every body, 
my dear Mrs. Tinker." 

But old Tinker was not to be pumped by 
this little cross-questioner ; and signifying to 
her that bed was a place for sleeping, not 
conversation, set up in her corner of the bed 
such a snore as only the nose of innocence 
can produce. Rebecca lay awake for a long, 
long time, thinking of the morrow, and of 
the new world into which she was going, 
and of her chances of success there. The 
rushlight flickered in the basin. The man- 
tel-piece cast up a great, black shadow, over 
half of a mouldy old sampler, which her de- 
funct ladyship had worked, no doubt, and 
over two little family pictures of young lads, 
one in a college gown, and the other in a red 
jacket, like a soldier. When she went to 
sleep, Rebecca chose that one to dream 
about. 

At four o'clock, on such a roseate sum 
mer's morning as even made Great Gaunt- 
street look cheerful, the faithful Tinker, 
having wakened her bed-fellow, and bid hef 
prepare for departure, unbarred and unbolt 
ed the great \\a\\ doox ^\)aft*«iAaxv^^^tA <2«ko 
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ping whereof startled the sleeping echoes in 
the street), and taking her way into Oxford- 
street, summoned a coach from the stand 
there. It is needless to particularize the 
number of the vehicle, or to state that the 
driver was stationed thus early in the neigh- 
borhood of Swallow-street, in hopes that 
some young buck, reeling homeward from 
the tavern, might need the aid of his vehi- 
cle, and pay him with the generosity of in- 
toxication. 

It is likewise needless to say, that the 
driver, if he had any such hopes as those 
stated, was grossly disappointed ; and that 
the worthy baronet whom he drove to the 
city did not give him one single penny more 
than his fare. It was in vain that Jehu ap- 
pealed and stormed; that he flung down 
Miss Sharp's bandboxes in the gutter at the 
'Necks, and swore he would take the law 
of his fare. 

** You'd better not," said one of the ost- 
lers ; " it's Sir Pitt Crawley." 

** So it is, Joe," cried the baronet, approv- 
ingly ; *' and I'd like to see the man can do 
me." 

*• So should oi," said Joe, grinning sulkily, 
and mounting the baronet's baggage on the 
roof of the coach. 

** Keep the box for me. Leader," exclaims 
the member of Parliament to the coachman ; 
who replied, ** Yes, Sir Pitt," with a touch 
of his hat, and i*age in his soul (for he had 
promised the box to a young gentleman from 
Cambridge, who would have given a crown 
to a certainty), and Miss Sharp was accom- 
modated with a back seat inside the carriage, 
which may be said to be carrying her into 
the wide world. 

How the young man from Cambridge 
sulkily put his five gi'eat coats in front ; but 
was reconciled when little Miss Sharp was 
made to quit the carriage, and mount up be- 
side him — when he covered her up in one 
of his Benjamins, and became perfectly 
good-humored — ^how the asthmatic gentle- 
man, the prim lady, who declared upon her 
sacred honor she had never traveled in a 
public carriage before (there is always such 
a lady in a coach. — Alas ! was ; for the 
coaches, where are they?), and the fat 
widow with the brandy-bottle, took their 
places inside — ^how the porter asked them 
all for money, and got sixpence from the 
gentleman and five greasy halfpence from 
file fat widow — and how the carriage at 
length drove away — now, threading the dark 
lanes of Aldersgate, anon clattering by the 
Blue Cupola of Paul's, jingling rapidly by 
the strangers' entry of Fleet-Market, which, 
with Exeter 'Change, has now departed to 
the world of shadows — how they passed the 
White Bear in Piccadilly, and saw the dew 
rising up from the market-gardens of Knights- 
oridge — bow TutTiham-green, Brentford, 
BagBbot, were pacsed— need not be told 



here. But the writer of tncse pages, who 
hath pursued in former days, and in the 
same bright weather, the same remarkable 
journey, can not but think of it with a sweet 
and tender regret. What is the road now, 
and its merry incidents of life? Is there 
no Chelsea or Greenwich for the old, hon 
est, pimple-nosed coachmen ? I wonder 
where are they, those good fellows ? Is old 
Weller alive or dead ? and the waiters, yea, 
and the inns at which they waited, and the 
cold-rounds-of-beef inside^ and the stunted 
ostler, with his blue nose and clinking pail, 
where is he, and where is his generation ? 
To those great geniuses now in petticoats, 
who shall write novels for the beloved read- 
er's children, these men and things will be 
as much legend and history as Nineveh, 
CcBur de Lion, or Jack Sheppard. For 
them, stage-coaches will have become ro- 
mances — a team of four bays as fabulous as 
Bucephalus or Black Bess. Ah, how their 
coats shone, as the stable-men pulled their 
clothes off, and away they went — ah, how 
their tails shook, as with smoking sides at 
the stage's end they demurely walked away 
into the inn-yard. Alas ! we shall never hear 
the horn sing at midnight, or see the pike- 
gates fly open any more. Whither, how 
ever, is the light, four-inside Trafalgar coach 
carrying us ? Let us be set down at Queen's 
Crawley, without further divagation, and 
see how Miss Kebecca Sharp speeds there. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL 

Miss Rebecca Sharp to Miss Amelia SedUrift 
Russell-square, London. 

(Free.— Pitt Crawley.) 

" My dearest, sweetest Amelia, 
** With what mingled joy and sorrow do I 
take up the pen to wi'ite to my dearest 
friend! Oh, what a change between to- 
day and yesterday! Now I am friendless 
and alone ; yesterday I was at home, in the 
sweet company of a sister whom I shall ever, 
ever cherish ! 

"I will not teU you in what tears and sad- 
ness I passed the fatal night in which I sep- 
arated from you. You went on Tuesday to 
joy and happiness, with your mother and 
your devoted young soldier by your side ; 
and I thought of you all night, dancing at 
the Perkins's, the prettiest, I am sure, of 
all the young ladies at the ball. I was 
brought by the groom in the old carriage to 
Sir Pitt Crawley's town-house, where, after 
John the groom had behaved most rudely 
and insolently to me (alas ! 'twas saCa tci vc^- 
sult poverty wa^ TDA^te\xm^^^,\ "^"aa ^'s^ 
over to SVr P :a c«t«>, ^tA w\!v.^«» Xa ^^>sa ^v. 
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nf a h.irrid gloomy old chai-woman, who! 
keeps the house. I did not sleep one single 
wink the whole night. 

** Sir Pitt is not what we silly girls, when 
we used to read Cecilia, at Chiswick, ima- 
gined a baronet must have been. Any thing, 
indeed, less like Lord Orville can not be 
imagined. Fancy an old, stumpy, short, 
vulgar, and very dirty man, in old clothes 
and shabby old gaiters, who smokes a hon*id 
pipe, and cooks his own horrid supper in a 
saucepan. He speaks with a country ac- 
cent, and swore a great deal at the old char- 
woman, at the hackney-coachman who drove , 
us to the inn where the coach went frc m, 
and on which I made the journey outside for 
the greater part of the way. 

" I was wakened at daybreak by the char- 
woman, and having arrived at the inn, was 
at first placed inside the coach. But, when 
we got to a place called Mudbury, where the 
rain began to fall very heavily — will you be- 
lieve it ? — I was forced to come outside ; for 
Sir Pitt is a proprietor of the coach, and as 
a passenger came at Mudbury, who wanted 
an inside place, I was obliged to go outside 
in the rain, where, however, a young gen- 
tleman from Cambridge College sheltered 
me very kindly in one of his several great- 
coats. 

** This gentleman and the guard seemed 
lo know Sir Pitt very well, and laughed at 
him a great deal. They both agreed in call- 
ing him an old screw ; which means a veiy 
stingy, avaricious person. He never gives 
any money to any body, they said (and this 
meanness I hate) ; and the young gentle- 
man made the remark that we drove veiy 
slow for the last two stages on the road, be- 
cause Sir Pitt was on the box, And because 
he is proprietor of the horses for this part of 
the journey. * But won't I flog 'em on to 
Squashmore, when I take the ribbons ?' said 
the young Cantab, * And sarve 'em right. 
Master Jack,' said the guard. When I 
comprehended the meaning of this phrase, 
and that Master Jack intended to drive the 
rest of the way, and revenge himself on Sir 
Pitt's horses, of course I laughed too. 

^*A cari'iage and four splendid horses, 
covered with armorial bearings, however, 
awaited us at Leakington, four miles from 
Queen's Crawley, and we made om* en- 
trance to the baronet's park in state. There 
is a fine avenue of a mile long leading to the 
house, and the woman at the lodge-gate 
(over the pillars of which are a serpent and 
a dove, the supporters of the Crawley arms), 
made us a number of courtesies as she flung 
open the old iron carved doors, which are 
something like those at odious Chiswick. 

"'There's an avenue,' said Sir Pitt, *a 

mile long. There's six thousand pound of 

timber in them there trees. Do you call 

that noth'mgV He pronouDceB avenue, ev- 

^ua,' and Dothing, noihink~-tio djx)]I ; and 



he had a Mr. Hodson, his uind from Leak 
ington, in the carriage wrth him, and they 
talked about distraining, and selling up, and 
draining, and subsoiling, and a great dea 
about tenants and farming — much more than 
I could understand. Sam Miles had been 
caught poaching, and Peter Bailey had gone 
to the workhouse at last. * Serve him right,' 
said Sir Peter ; * him and his fam'ly has 
been cheating me on that farm these hun- 
dred and fifly years.' Some old tenant, I 
suppose, who could not pay his rent. Sir 
Pitt might have said ^he and his family,' to 
be sure ; but rich baronets do not need to be 
careful about grammar, as poor governesses 
must be. 

*' As we passed, I remarked a beautifal 
church-spire rising above some eld elms in 
the park ; and before them, in the midst of 
a lawn, and some outhouses, an old red 
house with tall chimneys covered with ivy, 
and the windows shining in the sun. 'Is 
that your church, sir ?' I said. 

" 'Yes, hang it' (said Sir Pitt, only he 
used, dear, a much wickeder word) ; ' how's 
Buty, Hodson ? Buty's my brotner Bute, 
my dear — my brother the parson. Buty 
and the Beast I call him, ha, ha !' 

"Hodson laughed too, and then looking 
more gi*ave and nodding his head, said, * I'm 
afraid he's better. Sir Pitt. He was out on 
his pony yesterday looking at our corn.' 

" » Looking after his tithes, hang 'un (only 
he used the same wicked word). WiU 
brandy and water never kill him ? He's as 
tough as old what-d'ye-callum — old Methu- 
salem." 

" ' Mr. Hodson laughed again. ' Thb 
young men is home from college. They've 
whopped John Scroggins till he's well nigh 
dead.' 

" ' "Whop my second keeper !' roared out 
Sir Pitt. 

"'He was on the parson's ground, sir,' 
replied Mr. Hodson ; and Sir Pitt, in a fury, 
swore that if ever he caught 'em poaching 
on his ground, he'd transport 'em, by the 
Lord he would. However, he said, 'I've 
sold the presentation of the living, Hodson ; 
none of that breed shall get it, I warn't ;' and 
Mr. Hodson said he was quite right : and I 
have uo doubt, from this, that the two 
brothers are at variance — as brothers often 
are, and sisters too. Don't you remember 
the two Miss Scratchleys, at Chiswick, how 
they used always to fight and quarrel — and 
Maiy Box, how she was always thumping 
Louisa? 

" Presently, seeing two little boys gather- 
ing sticks in the w^ood, Mr. Hodson jumped 
out of the caiTiage.; at Sir Pitt's order, and 
rushed upon them with his whip. ' Pitcl. 
into 'em, Hodson,' roared the baronet ; ' flog 
their little souls out, and bring 'em up to the 
house, the vagabonds ; I'll commit 'em aa 
sure as my namtfa"P\Xt? Kii^ \»x^^«tv\\^ 
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we heaid Mr. Hodson's whip clacking on 
the shoulders of the poor little blubbering 
wretches ; and Sir Pitt, seeing that the mal- 
efactors were in custody, drove on to the 
haU. 

** All the servants were ready to meet us, 

and 

****** 

'* Here, my dear, I was interrupted last 
night by a dreadful thumping at my door : 
and who do you think it was ? Sir Pitt 
Crawley in his night-cap and dressing-gown, 
such a Sgure ! As I shrank away from such 
a visitor, he came forward and seized my 
candle ; * No candles after eleven o'clock, 
Miss Becky,' said he. * Go to bed in the 
dark, you pretty little hussy (that is what he 
called me), and unless you wish me to come 
for the candle every night, mind and be in 
bed at eleven.' And with this, he and Mr. 
Horrocks, the butler,- went off laughing. 
You may be sure I shall not encourage any 
more of their visits. They let loose two im- 
mense blood-hounds at night, which all last 
night were yelling and howling at the moon. 

** * I call the dog Gorer,' said Sir Pitt ; * he's 
killed a man that dog has, and is master of 
a bull, and the mother 1 used to call Flora ; 
but now I caDs her Aroarer, for she's too old 
to bite. Haw, haw !' 

" Before the house of Queen's Crawley, 
which is an odious old-fashioned red brick 
mansion, with tall chimneys and gables of 
the style of Queen Bess, there is a terrace 
flanked by the family dove and serpent, and 
on which the great hall door opens. And 
oh, my dear, the great hall I am sure is as 
big and as glum as the great hall in the dear 
castle of Udolpho. It has a large fireplace, 
in which we might put half Miss Pinker- 
ton's school, and the grate is big enough to 
roast an ox at the very least. Kound the 
room hang I don't know how many genera- 
tions of Crawleys, some with beards and 
ruffs, some with huge wigs and toes turned 
out ; some dressed in long straight stays and 
gowns that look as stiff as towers, and some 
with long ringlets, and oh, my dear ! scarce- 
ly any stays at all. At one end of the hall is 
the great staircase all in black oak, as dismal 
as may be, and on either side are tall doors 
with stags' heads over them, leading to the 
billiard-room and the library, and the great 
yellow saloon and the morning-rooms. I 
think there are at least twenty bed-rooms 
on the first floor ; one of them has the bed 
in which Queen Elizabeth slept ; and I have 
been taken by my new pupils through all 
these fine apartments this morning. They 
ai'e not rendered less gloomy, I promise 
you, by having the shutters always shut; 
and there is scarce one of the apartments, 
but when the light was let into itkl expect- 
ed to see a ghost in the room, we have a 
school-room on the second tiboTf with my 
bed-room leading into it on one side, and that 
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of the young ladies on the other. Then 
there are Mr. Pitt's apartments — Mr. Craw- 
ley, he is called — the eldest son, and Mr. 
Rawdon Crawley's rooms — ^he is an officer 
like somebody, and away with his regiment. 
There is no want of room, I assure you. 
You might lodge all the people in Russell- 
square in the house, I think, and have space 
to spare. 

*' Half an hour afler our arrival, the great 
dinner bell was rung, and I came down with 
my two pupils (they are very thin, insignifi- 
cant little chits, of ten and eight years old). 
I came down in your dear muslin gown 
(about which that odious Mrs. Pinner was 
so rude, because you gave it me) ; for I am 
to be treated as one of the family, except on 
company days, when the young ladies and I 
are to dine up-stairs. 

*' Well, the great dinner bell rang, and we 
all assembled in the little drawing-room 
where my Lady Crawley sits. She is the 
second Lady Crawley, and mother of the 
young ladies. She was an ironmonger's 
daughter, and her marriage was thought a 
great match. She looks as if she had been 
handsome once, and her eyes are always 
weeping for the loss of her beauty. She is 
pale and meager and high-shouldered, and 
has not a word to say for herself, evidently. 
Her step-son, Mr. Crawley, was likewise in 
the room. He was in full dress, as pom- 
pous as an undertaker. He is pale, thin, 
ugly, silent ; he hm thin }egs, no chest, hav- 
colored whiskers, and straw-colored hair. 
He is theverj picture of his sainted moth et 
over the mantel-piece — Giiselda of Uie no 
ble house of Binkie. 

" 'This is the new governess, Mr. Craw- 
ley,' said Lady Crawley, coming forward 
and taking my hand ; ' Miss Sharp.' 

" * O !' said Mr. Crawley, and pushed 
his head once forward and began again to 
read a great pamphlet with which he was 
busy. 

** I hope you will be kind to my girls,' said 
Lady Crawley ; with her pink eyes always 
full of tears. 

" * Law Ma, of course she will,' said the 
eldest : and I saw at a glance that I need 
not be afraid of that woman. 

" * My Lady is served,' says the butler, 
in black, in an immense white shirt-frill, 
that looked as if it had been one of the Queen 
Elizabeth ruffs depicted in the hall ; and so 
taking Mr. Crawley's arm, she led the way 
to the dining-room, whither I followed with 
my little pupils in each hand. 

" Sir Pitt was already in the room with 
a silver jug. He had just been to the cel- 
lar, and was in full dress too ; that is, he had 
taken his gaiters off, and showed bis little 
dumpy legs in black worsted stockings. Tbs& 
side-board Yjaa conct^^ 'wJQa. ^^\«v»s^^ ^^ 
plate — o\d e\xpa<, \>o\ia. %<k5v^ ^xA «^sc^\ ^^ 
salvers and cnxe^X. «X»xida, \\Va ^\x\A*^ ^^^ 
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Bridge's shop. Every thing on the table 
was in silver too, and two footmen, with red 
hair and canary-colored liveries, stood on 
either side of the side-board. 

*' Mr. Crawley said a long grace, and Sir 
Pitt said Amen, and the great silver dish- 
covers were removed. 

" * What have we for dinner, Betsy ?' said 
the baronet. 

" * Mutton broth, I believe, Sir Pitt,' an- 
swered Lady Crawley. 

" * Mouton aux navels^ added the butler 
gravely (pronounce, if you please, moutong- 
onawy) ; * and the soup is potage de mouton 
a VEcossaise. The side dishes contain pom- 
mes de terre au naturel, and choufleur a 
Ceau,^ 

" * Mutton's mutton,' said the baronet, 
*and a devilish good thing. What shi'p 
was it, Horrocks, and when did you kill V 

" * One of the black-faced Scotch, Sir 
Pitt : we killed on Thursday.' 

** ♦ Who took any V 

** * Steel, of Mudbury, took the saddle and 
two legs. Sir Pitt; but he says the last was 
too young and confounded woolly. Sir Pitt.' 

** * Will you take some potage 1 Miss ah 
- -xMiss Blunt,' said Mr. Crawley. 

" * Capital Scotch broth, my dear,' said 
Sir Pitt, * though they call it by a French 
name.' 

" * I believe it is the custom, sir, in de- 
cent society,' said Mr. Crawley, haughtily, 

* to call the dish as I have called it ;' and it 
was served to us on silver soup-plates by 
the footmen in the canary coats, with the 
mouton aux navets. Then * ale and water' 
were brought, and served to us young ladies 
in wine glasses. I am not a judge of ale, 
but I can say with a clear conscience I pre- 
fer water. 

** * While we were enjoying our repast. 
Sir Pitt took occasion to ask what had be- 
come of the shoulders of the mutton 1 

** * I believe they were eaten in the ser- 
vants' hall,' said my lady, humbly. 

*' * They was, my lady,' said HoiTocks, 

* and precious little else we get there 
neither.' 

" Sir Pitt burst into a hoarse laugh, and 
continued his conversation with Mr. Hor- 
rocks. * That there little black pig of the 
Kent sow's breed must be uncommon fat 
now.' 

" * It's not quite bursting. Sir Pitt,' said 
the butler with the gravest air, at which Sir 
Pitt, and with him the young ladies, this 
time, began to laugh violently. 

'* * Miss Crawley, Miss Rose Crawley,' 
»aid Mr. Crawley, *your laughter strikes 
me as being exceedingly out of place.' 

" ' Never mind my lord,' said the baronet, 

* we'll try the porker on Saturday. Kill 
'un an Saturday morning, John Horrocks. 
2kiJss Sharp adores pork, don't you. Miss 
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'^And I think this is all the conversatioc 
that I remember at dinner. When the re- 
past was concluded a jug of hot water was 
placed before Sir Pitt, with a case -bottle 
containing, I believe, rum. Mr. Horrocks 
served myself and ray pupils with three lit 
tie glasses of wine, and a bumper was poured 
out for my lady. When we retired, she 
took from her work drawer an enormous 
interminable piece of knitting; the young 
ladies began to play at cribbage with a dirty 
pack of cards. We had but one candle 
lighted, but it was in a magnificent old silver 
candlestick, and af^er a very few questions 
from my lady, I had my choice of amuse- 
ment between a volume of sermons, and 
a pamphlet on the corn-laws, which Mr. 
Crawley had been reading before dinner. 

" So we sat for an hour, until steps were 
heard. 

" * Put away the cards, girls,' cried my 
lady, in a great tremor; 'put down Mr. 
Crawley's books, Miss Shai-p:' and these 
orders had been scarcely obeyed, when Mr. 
Crawley entered the room. 

" * We will resume yesterday's discourse, 
young ladies,' said he, *and you shall each 
read a page by turns ; so that Miss a — Miss 
Short may have an opportunity of hearing 
you ;' and the poor girls began to spell a 
long dismal sermon delivered at Bethesda 
Chapel, Liverpool, in behalf of the mission 
for the Chickasaw Indians. Was it not a 
charming evening ? 

" At ten the servants were told to call Sir 
Pitt and the household to prayers. Sir Pitt 
came in first, very much Pushed, and rather 
unsteady in his gait ; and after him the but- 
ler, the canaries, Mr. Crawley's man, three 
other men, smelling very much of the stable, 
and four woman, one of whom, I remarked, 
was very much over-dressed, and who flung 
me a look of gi-eat scorn as she plumped 
down on her knees. 

"After Mr. Crawley had done haranguing 
and expounding, we received our candles, 
and then we went to bed ; and then I was 
disturbed in my writing, as I have describ- 
ed to my dearest, sweetest Amelia. 

" Good night. A thousand thousand 
thousand kisses ! 

''*' Saturday, — This morning, at five, 1 
heard the shrieking of the little black pig. 
Rose and Violet introduced me to it yester- 
day ; and to the stables, and to the kennel^ 
and to the gardener, who was picking fruit 
to send to market, and from whom they 
begged hard a bunch of hot-house grapes ; 
but he said that Sir Pitt had numbered every 
*Man Jack' of them, and it would be as 
much as his place was worth to give any 
away. The darling girls caught a colt in a 
paddock, ^d asked me if I would ride, and 
began to ride themselves, when the groom, 
coming with horrid oaths, drove them away. 

"Lady CTaYi\«a7 Vb «lVn«5% VrnxXATk^xJa^ 
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worsted. Sir Pitt is always tipsy, every 
night; and, I believe, sits with Horrocks, 
the butler. Mr. Crawley always reads ser- 
mons in the evening ; and in the morning is 
locked up in his study, or else rides to Mud- 
bury, on county business, or to Squashmore, 
where he preaches, on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, to the tenants there. 

"A hundred thousand grateful loves to 
your dear papa and mamma. Is your poor 
brother recovered of his rack-punch ? Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! How men should beware 
of wicked punch ! 

*' Ever and ever thine own, 

"Rebecca." 

Every thing considered, I think it is quite 
as well for our dear Amelia Sedley, in Rus- 
sell-square, that Miss Sharp and she are 
parted. Rebecca is a droll, funny creature, 
to bo sure : and those descriptions of the 
poor lady weeping for the loss of her beauty, 
and the gentleman "with hay colored whisk- 
ers and straw-colored hair," are veiy smart, 
doubtless, and show a great knowledge of 
the world. That she might, when on her 
knees, have been thinking of something bet- 
ter than Miss Horrock's ribbons, has pos- 
sibly struck both of us. But my kind reader 
will please to remember that these histories 
have "Vanity Fair" for a title, and that 
Vanity Fair is a very vain, wicked, foolish 
place, full of all sorts of humbugs and false- 
besses and pretensions. And while the 
moralist professes to wear neither gown nor 
bands, but only the very same long-eared 
livery in which his congregation is arrayed ; 
yet, look you, one is bound to speak the 
truth as far as one knows it, whether one 
mounts -a cap and bells or a shovel-hat ; and 
a deal of disagreeable matter must come out 
in the course of such an undertaking. 

I have heard a brother of the story-telling 
trade, at Naples, preaching to a pack of 
good-for-nothing honest, lazy fellows by the 
sea-shore, work himself up into such a rage 
and passion with some of the villains whose 
wicked deeds he was describing and invent- 
ing, that the audience could not resist it; 
and they and the poet together would burst 
out into a roar of oaths and execrations 
against the fictitious monster of the tale, so 
that the hat went round, and the bajocchi 
tumbled into it, in the midst of a perfect 
•torm of sympathy. 

At the little Paris theaters, on the other 
hand, you will not only hear the people yell- 
ing out "-/4A gredin! All monstrel" and 
cursing the tyrant of the play from the 
boxes ; but the actors themselves positively 
refuse to play the wicked parts, such as 
those of infdmes Anglais, brutal Cossacks, 
and what not, and prefer to appear at a 
smaller salary, in their real characters as 
loyal FreDchtnea, I set the two stories one 
against the other, so that you may see that 



it is not from mere mercenary motives that 
the present performer is desirous to show up 
and trounce his villains ; but because he has 
a sincere hatred of them, which he can not 
keep down, and which must find a vent in 
suitable abuse and bad language. 

I warn my "kyind friends," then, that 1 
am going to tell a story of harrowing villainy 
and complicated — but, as 1 trust, intensely 
interesting, crime. My rascals are no milk- 
and-water rascals, I promise you. When 
we come to. the proper places we won't 
spare fine language — No, no! But when 
we are going over the quiet country we must 
perforce be calm. A tempest in a slop-basin 
is absurd. We will reserve that sort of 
thing for the mighty ocean and the lonely 
midnight. The present chapter will be 
very mild. Others — But we will not an- 
ticipate those. 

And, as we bring our characters forward, 
I will ask leave, as a man and a brother, not 
only to introduce them, but occasionally to 
step down from the platform, and talk about 
them : if they are good and kindly, to love, 
them and shake them by the hand : if they 
are silly, to laugh at them confidentially in 
the reader's sleeve : if they are wicked and 
heartless, to abuse them in the strongest 
terms which politeness admits of. 

Otherwise you might fancy it was I who 
was sneering at the practice of devotion, 
which Miss Sharp finds so ridiculous ; that 
it was I who laughed good humoredly at the 
reeling old Silenus of a baronet — ^whereas 
the laughter comes from one who has no 
reverence except for prosperity, and no eye 
for any thing beyond success. Such people 
there are living and flourishinjg in the world 
— faithless, hopeless, charityless : let us have 
at them, dear friends, with might and main. 
Some there are, and very successful too, 
mere quacks and fools : and it was to com- 
bat and expose such as those, no doubt, that 
laughter was made. 



CHAPTER IX. 



FAMILY PORTRAITS. 



Sir Pitt Crawley was a philosopher 
with a taste for what is called low life. His 
first marriage with the daughter of the noble 
Binkie had been made under the auspices 
of his parents ; and as he often told Lady 
Crawley in her life-time she was such a 
confounded quarrelsome high-bred jade that 
when she died he was hanged if he would 
ever take another of her sort. At her lady- 
ship's demise, he kept his promise, and se- 
lected for a second wife Miss Rose Dawson, 
daughter of Mr. John Thomas DawaQ5a.^v:w^- 
mongex, o^ "Mlvi^Vswr^ . '\^\i^V^Vw$v3"^'^'^^^ 
was Rc€e to \io mv^ 1^^^^ ^xw«\c^\ . 

liet -18 set dovjti V\v^ \V^^^ ^"^ V^x^MK^v^ 
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ness. In the iirJt place, she gave up Peter 
Butt, a young man who kept company with 
her, and in consequence of his disappoint- 
ment in love, took to smuggling, poaching, 
and a thousand other bad courses. Then 
she quarreled, as in duty bound, with all the 
friends and intimates of her youth, who, of 
course, could not be received by my Lady 
at Queen's Crawley — nor did she find in her 
new rank and abode any persons who were 
willing to welcome her. Who evef did ? 
Sir lluddloston Fuddleston had three daugh- 
ters who all hoped to be Lady Crawley. 
Sir Giles Wapshot's family were insulted 
that one of the Wapshot girls had not the 
preference in the marriage, and the remain- 
ing baronets of the county were indignant at 
their comrade's misalliance. Never mind 
the commoners, whom we will leave to 
gi-umble anonymously. 

Sir Pitt did not care, as he said, a brass 
farden for any one of them. He had his 
pretty Rose, and what more need a man 
require than to please himself ? So he used 
to get drunk eveiy night : to beat his pretty 
Rose sometimes : to leave her in Hampshire 
when he went to London for the parlia- 
mentary session, without a single friend in 
the wide world. Even Mrs. Bute Crawley, 
the rector's wife, refused to visit her, as she 
said she would never give the jpas to a trades- 
man's daughter. 

As the only endowments with which Na- 
ture had gifted Lady Crawley were those 
of pink cheeks and a white skin, and as she 
had no sort of character, nor talents, nor 
opinions, nor occupations, nor amusements, 
nor that vigor of soul and ferocity of temper 
which often falls to the lot of entirely foolish 
wonieii, her hold upon Sir Pitt's affections 
was not veiy great. Her roses faded out of 
her cheeks, and the pretty freshness left 
her figurft after the birth of a couple of chil- 
dren, and she became a mere machine in 
her husband's house, of no more use than 
the late Lady Crawley's grand piano. Be- 
ing a light-complexioned woman, she wore 
light clothes, as most blondes will, and ap- 
peared, in preference, in draggled sea-green, 
or slatternly sky-blue. She worked that 
worsted day and night, or other pieces like 
it. She had counterpanes in the course of 
a few years to all the beds in Crawley. She 
had a small flower-garden, for which she 
aad rather an affection ; but beyond this no 
other hke or dishking. When her husband 
was rude to her she was apathetic : when- 
ever he struck her she cried. She had not 
character enough to take to drinking, and 
moaned about slip-shod and in curl-papers 
all day. O, Vanity Fair — Vanity Fair! 
This might have been, but for you, a cheery 
lass — Peter Butt and Rose a happy man and 
wife, in a snug farm, with a hearty family ; 
Mud an honest portion of pleasures, cares, 
dopesf aad struggles. But a itJe and a 



coach and four are to^ s more precious than 
happiness in Vanity Fair : and if Harry the 
Eighth or Bluebeard were alive now, and 
wanted a tenth wife, do you suppose he 
could not get the prettiest girl that> shall be 
presented this season ? 

The languid dullness of theu* mamma did 
not, as it may be supposed, awaken much 
aflection in her little daughters, but they 
wore very happy in the servants' hall and 
in the stables ; and the Scotch gardener 
having luckily a good wife and some good 
children, they got a little wholesome society 
and instruction in his lodge, which was the 
only education bestowed upon them until 
Miss Sharp came. 

Her engagement was owing to the re- 
monstrances of Mr. Pitt Crawley, the only 
friend or protector Lady Crawley ever had, 
and the only person, besides her children, 
for whom she entertained a little feeble at- 
tachment., Mr. Pitt took after the noble 
Binkies, from whom he was descended, and 
was a very polite and proper gentlenmn. 
When he grew to man's estate, and came 
back from Christchurch, he began to reform 
the slackened discipline of the hall, in spite 
of his father, who stood in awe of him. He 
was a man of such rigid refinement, that he 
would have starved rather than have dined 
without a white neck-cloth. Once, when 
just from college, and when Horrocks the 
butler brought him a letter without placing 
it previously on a tray, he gave that domestic 
a look, and administered to him a speech so 
cutting, that Horrocks ever after trembled 
before him : the whole household bowed to 
him: Lady Crawley's curl-papers came off 
earlier when he was at home : Sir Pitt's 
muddy gaiters disappeai'ed ; and if that in- 
corrigible old man still adhered to other old 
habits, he never fuddled himself with rum 
and water in his son's presence, and only 
talked to his sei*vants in a very reseiTed and 
polite manner ; and those persons remarked 
that Sir Pitt never swore at Lady Crawley 
while his son was in the room. 

It was he who taught the butler to say 
** My lady is served," and who insisted on 
handing her ladyship in to dinner. He sel- 
dom spoke to her, but when he did it was 
with the most powerful respect ; and he 
never let her quit the apartment, without 
rising in the most stately manner to open 
the door, and making an elegant bow at her 
egress. 

At Eton he was called Miss Crawley; 
and there, I am sorry to say, his younger 
brother Rawdon used to lick him violently. 
But though his parts were not brilliant, he 
made up for his lack of talent by meritorious 
industry, and was never known, during eight 
years at school, to be subject to that punish- 
ment, which it is generally thought none but 
a cherub can escape. 

At coWege Yi\s cax^et -w^js oii <iQ>ix%^ Vvv^Ax 
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creditable. Aud here he prepared himself 
for public life, into which he was to be io- 
troduced by the patronage of his grandfather, 
Lord Binkie, by studying the ancient and 
modern orators with great assiduity, and by 
speaking unceasingly at the debating socie- 
ties. But though he had a fine flux of words, 
and delivered his little voice with gi-eat pom- 
posity and pleasure to himself, and never 
advanced any sentiment or opinion which 
was not perfectly trite and stale, and sup- 
ported by a Latin quotation ; yet he failed 
somehow, in spite of a mediocrity which 
ought to have insured any man a success. 
He did not even get the prize poem, which 
all his friends said he was sure of. 

After leaving college he became private 
secretary to Lord Binkie, and was then ap- 
pointed attach^ to the legation at Pumper- 
nickel, which post he filled with perfect 
honor, and brought home dispatches, con- 
sisting of Strasburg pie, to the foreign minis- 
ter of the day. After remaining ten years 
attach6 (several years after the lamented 
Lord Binkie^s demise), and finding the ad- 
vancement slow, he at length gave up the 
diplomatic service in some disgust, and began 
to turn country gentleman. 

He wrote a pamphlet on Malt on return- 
ing to England (for he was an ambitious man, 
and always liked to be before the public), 
and took a sti'ong part in the Negro Emanci- 
pation question. Then he became a friend 
of Mr. Wilberforce's, whose politics he ad- 
mired, and had that famous correspondence 
with the Reverend Silas Hornblower, on 
the Ashantee Mission. He was in London, 
if not for- the parliament session, at least in 
May, for the religious meetings. In the 
country he was a magistrate, and an active 
visitor and speaker among those destitute of 
religious instniction. He was said to be 
paying his addresses to Lady Jane Sheep- 
shanki, Lord Muttondown*s third daughter, 
and whose sister. Lady Emily, wrote those 
sweet tracts, "The Sailor's True Binnacle," 
and ** The Applewoman of Finchley Com- 
mon." 

Miss Sharp's accounts of his employment 
at Queen's Crawley were not caricatures. 
He subjected the servants there to the de- 
votional exercises before mentioned, in which 
(and so much the better) he brought his 
father to join. He patronized an independ- 
ent meeting-house in Crawley parish, much 
to the indignation of his uncle the* rector, 
and to the consequent delight of Sir ^^itt, 
who vras induced to go himself once or twice, 
which occasioned some violent sermons at 
Crawley parish church, directed point-blank 
at the baronet's old gothic pew there. Hon- 
est Sir Pitt, however, did not feel the force 
of these discourses, as he always took his 
nap during sermon-time. 

Mr. CrawJej was very earnest, for the 



that the old gentleman should yield him uf 
his place in parliament; but this the eldej 
constantly refused to do. Both were of 
course too prudent to give up the fifteen 
hundred a year which was brought in by 
the second seat (at this period filled by Mr 
Quadroon, with carte-blanche on the slave 
question) ; indeed the family estate was 
much embarrassed} and the income drawn 
from the borough was of great use to the 
house of Queen's Crawley. 

It had never recovered the heavy fine 
imposed upon Walpole Crawley, first baro- 
net, for peculation in the Tape and Sealing 
Wax Office. Sir Walpole was a jolly fel- 
low, eager to seize and to spend money 
(** alieni appetens, sui profusus," as Mr. 
Crawley would remark with a sigh), and in 
his day beloved by all the county for the 
constant drunkenness and hospitality which 
was maintained at Queen's Crawley. The 
cellars were filled with Burgundy then, the 
kennels with ftunds, and the stables with 
gallant hunters ; now, such horses as Queen's 
Crawley possessed went to plough, or ran 
in the Trafalgar coach; and it was with a 
tefem of these very horses, on an off-dny, 
that Miss Sharp was brought to the hall ; 
for, boor as he was, Sir Pitt was a stickler 
for his dignity while at home, and seldom 
drove out but with four horses, and, though 
he dined oflf boiled mutton, had always throe 
footmen to serve it. 

If mere parsimony would have made a 
man rich. Sir Pitt Crawley might have be- 
come very wealthy — if he had been an at- 
torney in a country town, with no capital 
but his brains, it is very possible that he 
would have turned them to good account, 
and might have achieved for himself a very 
considerable influence and competency. But 
he was unluckily endowed with a good name 
and a large though encumbered estate, both 
of which went rather to injure than to ai 
vance him. He had a taste for law, which 
cost him many thousands yearly ; and being 
a great deal too clever to be robbed, as he 
said, by any single agent, allowed his aflfaii-s 
to«be mismanaged by a dozen, whom he all 
equally mistrusted. He was such a sharp 
landlord, that he could hardly find any but 
bankrupt tenants ; and such a close farmer, 
as to grudge almost the seed to the ground, 
whereupon revengeful Nature grudged him 
the crops which she granted to more liberal 
husbandmen. He speculated in every pos- 
sible way ; he worked mines ; bought canal- 
shares; horsed coaches; took government 
contracts, and was the busiest man and mag- 
istrate of his county. As he would not pay 
honest agents at his granite-quarry, he had 
the satisfaction of finding that four overseers 
ran away, and took fortunes with thava. \3c- 
Amerlca. ¥ot yjwoX, o^ ^to^e^ ^^^<i»»!C\wh&. 
his coa\-mm©a tv^e^ ^vOci ^^\«^\ "^^ ^^* 
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apon Ills kands : and for bis ooacb-horses, 
every mail proprietor in the kingdotn knew 
that he lost more horses than any man in 
the country, from underfeeding and buying 
cheap. In disposition he was sociable, and 
far from being proud ; nay, he rather pre- 
ferred the society of a farmer or a horse- 
dealer to that of a gentleman, like my lord, 
his son ; he was fond of drink, of swearing, 
of joking with the farmers' daughters : he 
was never known to give away a shilling or 
to do a good action, but was of a pleasant, 
sly, laughing mood, and would cut his joke 
and drink his glass with a tenant, and sell 
him up the next 'day ; or have his laugh 
with the poacher he was transporting, with 
equal good humor. His politeness for the 
fair sex has already been hinted at by Miss 
Rebecca Sharp — in a word, the whole bar- 
onetage, peerage, commonage of England, 
did not contain a more cunning, mean, selfish, 
foolish, disreputable old man. That blood- 
red hand of Sir Pitt Crawl^'s would be in 
any body's pocket except bis own ; and it is 
with grief and pain, that, as admirers of the 
British aristocracy, we find ourselves obliged 
to admit the existence of so many ill qualities 
in a person whose name is in Debrett. 

One great cause why Mr. Crawley had 
such a hold over the affections of his father, 
resulted from money arrangements. The 
baronet owed his son a sum of money out 
of the jointure of bis mother, which he did 
not find it convenient to pay ; indeed, he had 
an almost invincible repugnance to paying 
any body, and could only be brought by force 
to discharge his debts. Miss Sharp calcu- 
lated (for she became, as we shall hear speed- 
ily, inducted into most of the secrets of the 
family) that the mere payment of his cred- 
itors cost the honorable baronet several hun- 
dreds yearly ; but this was a delight he could 
not forego ; he had a savage pleasure in 
making the poor wretches wait, and in shift- 
ing from court to court, and from term to 
term the period of satisfaction. What's the 
good of being in Parliament, he said, if you 
must pay your debts ? Hence, indeed, his 
position as a senator was not a little usefiil 
to him. 

Vanity Fair — Vanity Fair ! Here was a 
man, who could not spell, and did not care 
to read — who had the habits and the cun- 
ning of a boor : whose aim in life was petti- 
fogging : who never had a taste, or emotion, 
or enjoyment, but what was sordid and foul ; 
and yet be had rank, and honors, and pow- 
er, somehow: and was a dignitary of the 
land, and a pillar of the state. He was 
high sherifif, and rode in a golden coach. 
Great ministers and statesmen courted him ; 
and in Vanity Fair he had a higher place 
than the most brilliant genius or spotless 
virtue. 



Sir Pitt had an unmarried half-sister wfir 
inherited her mother's large fortune, and 
though the baronet proposed to borrow this 
money of her. on mortgage. Miss Crawley 
declined the offer, and preferred the security 
of the funds. She had signified, however, 
her intention of leaving her fortune equally 
between Sir Pitt's second son and the fam- 
ily at the Rectory, and had once or twice 
paid the debts of Rawdon Crawley in his 
career at college and in the army. Miss 
Crawley was, in consequence, an object of 
gi-eat respect when she came to Queen's 
Crawley, for she had a balance at her bank- 
er's which w^ould have made her beloved 
any where. 

What a dignity it gives an old lady, that 
balance at the banker's ! How tenderly we 
look at her faults if she is a relative (and 
may every reader have a score of such), 
what a kind, good-natured old creature we 
find her ! How the junior partner of Hobbs 
and Dobbs leads her smiling to the carriage 
with the lozenge upon it, and the fat, wheezy 
coachman ! How, when she comes to pay 
us a visit, we generally find an opportunity 
to let our friends know her station in the 
world ! We say (and with perfect truth), I 
wish I had Miss MacWhirter's signature to 
a check for five thousand pounds. She 
wouldn't miss it, says your wife. She is 
my aunt, say you, in an easy, careless way, 
when your friend asks if Miss MacWhirter 
is any relative ? Your wife is perpetually 
sending her little testimonies of affection, 
your little girls work endless worsted bas- 
kets, cushions, and footstools for her. What 
a good fire there is in her room when she 
comes to pay you a visit, although your wife 
laces her stays without one ! The bouse 
during her stay assumes a festive, neat, 
warm, jovial, snug appearance, not visible at 
other seasons. You yourself, dear sir, for- 
get to go to sleep after dinner, and find your- 
self all of a sudden (though you invariably 
lose) veiy fond of a rubber. What good 
dinners you have — game every day, Malm- 
sey-Madeira, and no end of fish from Lon- 
don. Even the servants in the kitchen share 
in the general prosperity ; and, somehow, 
during the stay of Miss MacWhirter's fat 
coachman, the beer is grown much stronger, 
and the consumption of tea and sugar in the 
nursery (where her maid takes her meals) 
is not regarded in the least. Is it so, or is 
it not sd? I appeal to the middle classes. 
Ah, gracious powers! I wish you would 
send me an old aunt — a maiden aunt-^-an 
aunt with a lozenge on her carriage, and a 
front of light coffee-colored hair — how my 
children should work work-bags for her, and 
ray Julia and I would make her" comforta- 
ble ! Sweet — sweet vision ! Foolish — fool- 
ish dream ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

MISS SHARP BEGINS TO MAKE FRIENDS. 

And now, being received as a member of 
the amiable family whose portraits we have 
sketched in the foregoing pages, it became 
naturally Rebecca's duty to make herself, 
as she said, agreeable to her benefactors, 
and to gain their confidence to the utmost 
of her power. Who can but admire this 
quality of gratitude in an unprotected or- 
phan ; and, if there entered some degree of 
selfishness into her calculations, who can 
say but that her prudence was perfectly 
justifiable? "I am alone in the world," 
sai^he friendless girl. ** I have nothing to 
lodWbr but what my own labor can bring 
me; and while that little pink-faced chit 
Amelia, with not half my sense, has ten 
thousand- pounds and an establishment se- 
cure, poor Rebecca (and my figure is far 
better than hers) has only herself and h6r 
own wits to trust to. Well, let us see if my 
wits can not provide me with an honorable 
maintenance, and if some day or other I 
can not show Miss Amelia my real superi- 
ority over her. Not that I dislike poor Ame- 
lia : who can dislike such a harmless, good- 
natured creature ? — only it will be a fine day 
when I can take my place above her in the 
world, as why, indeed, should I not ?" Thus 
it was that our little romantic friend formed 
visions of the future for herself — nor must 
we be scandalized, that in all her castles in 
the air, a husband was the principal inhabit- 
ant. Of what else have young ladies to 
think, but husbands ? Of what else do their 
dear mammas think ? "I must be my own 
mamma," said Rebecca ; not without a ting- 
ling consciousness of defeat, as she thought 
over her little misadventure with Jos Sed- 
ley. 

So she wisely determined to render her 
position with the Queen's Crawley family 
comfortable and secure, and to this end re- 
solved to make friends of every one around 
ner who could at all interfere with her com- 
fort. 

As my Lady Crawley was not one of 
these personages, and a woman, moreover, 
so indolent and void of character, as not to 
be of the least consequence in her own 
House, Rebecca soon found that it was not 
at all necessary to cultivate her good will — 
indeed, impossible to gain it. She used to 
talk to her pupils about their " poor mamma ;" 
and, though she treated that lady with every 
demonstration of cool respect, it was to the 
rest of the family that she wisely directed 
the chief part of her attentions. 

With the young people, whose applause 
she thoroughly gained, her method was pretty 
simple. She did not pester their young 
brains with too much learning, but, on the 
contrary, let them have their own way in re- 
gard to educating themselves ; for what in- 



struction is more effectual than solf-instruc- 
tion ? The eldest was rather fond of books, 
and as there was in the old library at Queen's 
Crawley a considerable provision of works of 
light literature of the last century, both in 
the French and English languages (they 
had been purchased by the Secretary of the 
Tape and Sealing Wax Office at the period 
of his disgrace), and as nobody ever troubled 
the book-shelves but herself, Rebecca was 
enabled agreeably, and, as it were, in play- 
ing, to impart a great deal of instruction tc 
Miss Rose Crawley. 

She and Miss Rose thus read togethei 
many delightful French and English works, 
among which may be mentioned those of the 
learned Dr. Smollett, of the ingenious Mr. 
Henry Fielding, of the graceful and fantas- 
tic Monsieur Cr^billon the younger, whom 
our immortal poet Gray so much admired, 
and of the universal Monsieur de Voltaire. 
Once, when Mr. Crawley asked what the 
young people were reading, the governess 
replied, " SmoUett." " Oh, Smollett," said 
Mr. Crawley, quite satisfied. ** His history 
is more dull, but by no means so dangerous 
as that of Mr. Hume. It is history you are 
reading?" "Yes," said Miss Rose; with- 
out, however, adding that it was the history 
of Mr. Humphrey Clinker. On another oc- 
casion he was rather scandalized at finding 
his sister with a book of French plays ; but 
as the governess remarked that it was for 
the purpose of acquiring the French idiom 
in conversation, he was fain to be content. 
Mr. Crawley, as a diplomatist, was exceed- 
ingly proud of his own skill in speaking the 
French language (for he was of the world 
still), and not a little pleased with the com- 
pliments which the governess continually 
paid him upon his proficiency. 

Miss Violet's tastes were, on the contrary, 
more nide and boisterous than those of her 
sister. She knew the sequestered spots 
where the hens laid their eggs. She could 
climb a tree to rob the nests of the feather 
ed songsters of their speckled spoils. And 
her pleasure was to ride the young colts, 
and to scour the plains like Camilla. She 
was the favorite of her father and of the 
stable-men. She was the darling, and withal 
the terror of the cook ; for she discovered 
the haunts of the jam-pots, and would attack 
them when they were within her reach. 
She and her sister were engaged in constant 
battles. Any of which peccadilloes, if Miss 
Sharp discovered, she did not tell them to 
Lady Crawley, who would have told them 
to the father, or, worse, to Mr. Crawley , 
but promised not to tell if Miss Violet woula 
be a good girl and love her governess. 

With Mr. Crawley Miss Sharp was re- 
spectful and obedient. She used to cA'aaxiJs. 
him on pcLS^^^«bs o^YicwiOa.Nq^xOa.^^ ^w^ 
not nnAexatsan^ \>ao\j.^ Ve^ xaa'Ocv^^ CT^^ 
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Btrufi to ner satisfaction : and, besides giving 
her his aid in profane literature, he was kind 
enough to select for her books of a more se- 
rious tendency, and address to her much of 
'ais conversation. She admired, beyond 
measure, his speech at the Quashimaboo- 
Aid Society ; took an interest in his pamph- 
et on malt ; was often affected, even to 
'.ears, by his discourses of an evening, and 
would say — *'0h, thank you, sir," with a 
sigh, and a look up to heaven, that made 
aim occasionally condescend to shake hands 
with her. *' Blood is every thing, after all," 
would that aristocratic religionist say. " How 
Miss Sharp is awakened by my words, when 
aot one of the people here is touched. I am 
too fine for them — too delicate. I must 
familiarize my style — but she understands 
t. Her mother was a Montmorency." 

Indeed it was from this famous family, as 
it appears, that Miss Sharp, by the mother's 
side, was descended. Of course she did not 
say that her mother had been on the stage ; 
it would have shocked Mr. Crawley's re- 
ligious scruples. How many noble emigrees 
had this horrid revolution plunged in pover- 
ty ! Sho had several stories about her an- 
cestors ere she had been many months in 
the house ; some of which Mr. Crawley 
happened to find in D'Hozier's dictionary, 
which was in the library, and which strength- 
ened his belief in their truth, and in the 
high-brtjoding of Rebecca. Are we to sup- 
pose from this curiosity and piying into dic- 
tionaries, could our heroine suppose that Mr. 
Crawley was interested in her ? — no, only in 
a friendly way. Have we not stated that he 
was attached to Lady Jane Sheepshanks? 

He took Rebecca to task once or twice 
about tho propriety of playing at backgam- 
mon with Sir Pitt, saying that it was a god- 
less amusement, and that she would be 
much better enp:aged in reading " Thrump's 
Legacy," or '* The Blind Washerwoman of 
Moorfields," or any work of a more serious 
nature ; but Miss Sharp said her dear moth- 
er used often to play the same game with 
the old Count de Trictrac and the venerable 
Abbe du Cornet, and so found an excuse for 
this and other worldly amusements. 

But it was not only by playing at back- 
gammon with the baronet, that the little 
governess rendered herself agreeable to her 
employer. She found many diflferent ways 
of being useful to him. She read over, with 
indefatigable patience, all those law papers, 
with which, before she came to Queen's 
Crawley, he had promised to entertain her. 
She volunteered to copy many of his letters, 
and adroitly altered the spelling of them so 
as to suit the usages of the present day. 
She became interested in every thing ap- 
pertaining to the estate, to the farm, the 
park, the garden, and the stables; and so 
aeJightful a companion was she, that the 
6arooet would sekhm take hia ailter-break- 



fast walk without her (and the children, ai 
<?ourse), when she would give her advice as 
to the trees which were to be lo])ped in the 
shrubberies, the garden-beds to be dug, the 
crops which were to be cut, the horses 
which were to go to cart or plough. Before 
she had been a year at Queen's Crawley, 
she had quite won the baronet's confidence ; 
and the conversation at the dinner-table, 
which before used to be held between him 
and Mr. Horrocks, the butler, was now al- 
most exclusively between Sir Pitt and Mist 
Sharp. She was almost mistress of the 
house when Mr. Crawley was absent, but 
conducted herself in her new and exalted 
situation with such circumspection and o^- 
esty as not to oflfend the authorities ofthe 
kitchen and stable, among whom her beha- 
vior was always exceedingly modest and 
affable. She was quite a different person 
from the haughty, shy, dissatisfied little giri 
wiiom we have known previously, and this 
change of temper proved great prudence, a 
sincere desire of amendment, or at any rate 
great moral courage on her part. Whethei 
it was the heart which dictated this new 
system of complaisance and humility adopt- 
ed by our Rebecca, is to be proved by her 
after-history. A system of hypocrisy, which 
lasts through whole years, is one seldom sat- 
isfactorily practiced by a person of one-and- 
twenty ; however, our readers will recollect 
that, though young in years, our heroine 
was old in life and experience, and we have 
Avi'itten to no purpose if they have not dis- 
covered that she was a very clever woman. 

The elder and younger son of the house 
of Crawley were, like the gentleman and 
lady in the weather-box, never at home to- 
gether — they hated each other cordially: 
indeed, Rawdon Crawley, the dragoon, had 
a great contempt for the establishment alto- 
gether, and seldom came thither, except 
when his aunt paid her annual visit. 

The great good quality of this old lady has 
been mentioned. She possessed seventy 
thousand pounds, and had almost adopted 
Rawdon. She disliked her elder nephew 
exceedingly, and despised him as a milksop. 
In return, he did not hesitate to state that 
her soul was iiTetrievably lost, and was of 
opinion that his brother's chance in the next 
world was not a whit better. " She is a 
godless woman of the world," would Mr. 
Crawley say ; " she lives with atheists and 
Frenchmen. My mind shudders when I 
think of her awful, awful situation, and that, 
near as she is to the grave, she should be so 
given up to vanily, licentiousness, profane- 
ness, and folly." " In fact, the old lady de- 
clined altogether to hear his hour's lecture 
of an evening; and when she came to 
Queen's Crawley alone, he was obliged to 
pretermit his usual devotional exercises. 

" Shut up your aarmons, Pitt, when Miss 
Crawley comes doYfii" €«:\^\vv&i«x!tk»x\ '-^ ^^ 
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AS written to say that she won't stand the 
preachifyiDg." 

*• O, sir ! consider the servants." 

" The servants be hanged,** said Sir Pitt ; 
and his son thought even worse would hap- 
pen, were they deprived of the benefit of his 
instruction. 

"Why, hang it, Pitt!" said ttie father to 
his remonstrance. " You wouldn*t be such 
a flat as to let three thousand a year go out 
of the family ?'* 

** What is money compared to our souls, 
uirl" continued Crawley. 

** You mean that the old lady won't leave 
the money to you ?** — and who knows but 
it was Mr. Crawlay's meaning ? 

Old Miss Crawiey was certainly one of 
the reprobate. She had a snug little house 
in Park-lane, and, as she ate and drank a 
great deal too much during the season in 
London, she went to Harrowgate or Chel- 
tenham for the summer. She was the most 
hospitable and jovial of old vestals, and had 
been a beauty in her day, she said. (All 
old women were beauties once, we very well 
know.) She was a bel esprit^ and a dread- 
ful radical for those days. She had been in 
France (where St. Just, they say, inspired 
her with an unfortunate passion), end loved, 
ever after, French novels, French cookery, 
and French wines. She read VoltaJre, and 
had Rousseau by heart ; talked very lightly 
about divorce, and most energetically of the 
rights of women. She had pictures of Mr. 
Fox in eveiy room in the house : when 
that statesman was in opposition, I am not 
sure that she hud not flung a main with 
him ; and when he came into office, she 
took great credit for bringing over to him Sir 
Pitt and his colleague for Queen*s Crawley, 
although Sir Pitt would have come over 
himself, without any trouble on the honest 
lady*s part. It is needless to say that 
Sir Pitt was brought to change his views 
after the death of the great Whig states- 
man. 

This worthy old lady took a fancy to Raw- 
don Crawley when a boy, sent him to Cam- 
bridge (in opposition to his brother at Ox- 
ford), and, when the young man was re- 
quested by the authorities of the first-named 
university to quit, after a residence of two 
years, she bought him his commissions as 
Cornet and Lieutenant Crawley. 

A perfect and celebrated ** blood,** or 
dandy about town, was this young officer. 
Boxing, rat-hunting, the fives* court, and 
four-in-hand driving were then the fashion 
of our British aristocmcy ; and he was an 
adept in all these noble sciences. And 
though he belonged to the household troops, 
who, as it was tibeir duty to rally round the 
Prince Regent, had not shown their valor in 
foreign service, yet Rawdon Crawley had 
already {aprapoa of play, of which he was 
immofitimtely food) fought three bloody du- 



els, in which he gave ample proofs of hi« 
contempt for death. 

*' And for what follows after death, ' 
would Mr. Crawley observe, throwing his 
gooseberry-colored eyes up to the ceiling. 
He was always thinking of his brother's soul, 
or of the souls of those who differed with him 
in opinion : it is a sort of comfort which many 
of the serious give themselves. 

Silly, romantic Miss Crawley, far from be- 
ing horrified at the courage of her favorite, 
always used to pay his debts after his duels; 
and would not listen to a word that was 
whispered against his morality. " He will 
sow his wild-oats,'* she would s ly, ** and is 
worth far more than that puling hypocrite 
of a brother of his.'* 



CHAPTER XI. 



ARCADIAN SIMPLICITY 



Besides these honest folks at the Hall 
(whose simplicity and sweet rural purity 
surely show the advantage of a country life 
over a town one), we must introduce the 
reader to their relatives and neighbors at the 
Rectory, Bute Crawley and his wife. 

The Reverend Bute Crawley was a tall, 
stately, jolly, shovel-hatted man, far more 
popular in his county than the baronet his 
brother. At college he pulled stroke- oar 
in the Christchurch boat, and had thrashed 
all the best bruisers of the ** town.*' He 
carried his taste for boxing and athletic ex- 
ercises into private life : there was not a 
fight within twenty miles at which he was 
not present, nor a race, nor a coursing match, 
nor a regatta, nor a ball, nor an election, nor 
a visitation dinner, nor, indeed, a good din- 
ner in the whole county, but he found means 
to attend it. You might see his bay-mare 
and gig-lamps a score of miles away from 
his Rectory-House, whenever there was 
any dinner-party at Fuddleston, or at Rox- 
by, or at Wapshot Hall, or at the great lords 
of the county, with all of whom he was inti- 
mate. He had a fine voice ; sang " A south- 
erly wind and a cloudy sky ;** and gave the 
"whoop** in chorus with general applause. 
He rode to hounds in a pepper-and-salt 
frock, and was one of the best fishermen in 
the county. 

Mrs. Crawley, the rector's wife, was a 
smart little body, who wrote this worthy 
divine's sermons. Being of a domestic turn, 
and keeping the house a great deal with her 
daughters, she ruled absolutely within the 
Rectory, wisely giving her husband full lib- 
erty without. He was welcome to come 
and go, and dine abroad as many days as his 
fitncy dictated, for Mrs. Cr«JN\«^'^'a&"^ raw- 
ing woman, axA Vxve>v« ^^ ^^vi.^ ^S. \wt\.^va»^- 
1 Ever smc© ^lx^.^\x\ie> wrtv&^i. o,^ >io»^^x>.^v 
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rector of Queen's Crawley (she was of a 
gopd family, daughter of the late Lieutenant- 
colonel Hector Mac Tavish, and she and her 
mother played for Bute and won him at 
Harrowgate), she had been a prudent and 
thrifty wife to him. In spite of her care, 
however, he was always in debt. It took 
him at least ten years to pay off his college 
bills contracted during his father's lifetime. 
In the year 179 — , when he was just clear 
of these incumbrances, he gave the odds of 
100 to 1 (in twenties) against Kangaroo, who 
won the Derby. The rector was obliged to 
take up the money at a ruinous interest, 
and had been struggling ever since. His 
sister helped him with a hundred now and 
then, but of course his great hope was in her 
death — when "hang it" (as he would say), 
** Matilda must leave me half her money." 

So tliat the baronet and his brother had 
every reason which two brothers possibly 
can have for being by the ears.- Sir Pitt 
had had the better of Bute in innumerable 
family transactions. Young Pitt not only 
did not hunt; but set up a meeting-house 
under his uncle's very nose. Rawdon, it 
was known, was to come in for the bulk of 
Miss Crawley's property. These money 
transactions — these speculations in life and 
death — these silent battles for reversionary 
spoil- — make brothers very loving toward 
each other in Vanity Fair. I, for my part, 
have known a five-pound-note to interpose 
and knock up a half century's attachment 
between two brethren ; and can't but admire, 
as I think what a fine and durable thing love 
is among worldly people. 

It can not be supposed that the arrival of 
such a personage as Rebecca at Queen's 
Crawley, and her gi-adual establishnient in 
the good graces of all people there, could be 
unremarked by Mrs. Bute Crawley. Mrs. 
Bute, who knew how many days the sirloin 

. of beef lasted at the hall ; how much linen 
was got ready at the great wash ; how many 
peaches were on the south wall ; how many 
doses her ladyship took when she was ill — 
for such points are matters of intense inter- 
est to certain persons in the country — Mrs. 
Bute, I say, could not pass over the hall 
governess without making every inquiry re- 
specting her history and character. There 
was always the best understanding between 
the servants at the Rectory and the Hall. 
There was always a good glass of ale in the 
kitchen of the former place for the Hall 
people, whose ordinary drink was very small 
— and, indeed, the rector's lady knew ex- 
actly how much malt went to every barrel 
of Hall beer — ^ties of relationship existed 
between the Hall and Rectory domestics, as 
between their masters ; and through these 
channels each family was perfectly well 
acquainted with the doings of the other. 
Tha^ bjr the way, may 1^ 'set down as a 

general remark. When you. and your 



brother are friends, his doings are indifTerem 
to you. When you have quarreled, all his 
outgoings and incomings you know, as if you 
were his spy. 

Very soon then after her arrival, Rebecca 
began to take a regular place in Mrs. Craw- 
ley's bulletip from the Hall. It was to this 
effect : " The black porker's killed — weighed 
X stone — ^salted the sides — ^pig's pudding and 
leg of pork for dinner. Mr. Cramp, from 
Mudbury, over with Sir Pitt about putting 
John Blackmore in jail — Mr. Pitt at meeting 
(with all the names of the people who at- 
tended) — my lady as usual — the young ladies 
with the governess." 

Then the report would come — The new 
governess be a rare manager — Sir Pitt be 
very sweet on her — Mr. Crawley too — He 
be reading tracts to her — " What an aban- 
doned wretch ! " said little, eager, active, 
black-faced Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

Finally, the reports were that the govern- 
ess had " come round" every body, wrote 
Sir Pitt's letters, did his business, managed 
his accounts — had the upper hand of the 
whole house, my lady, Mr. Crawley, the 
girls and all — at which Mrs. Crawley de- 
clared she was an artful hussy, and had 
some dreadful designs in view. Thus the- 
doings at the Hall were the great food for 
conversation at the Rectory, and Mrs. Bute'f 
bright eyes spied out every thing that took 
place in the enemy's camp — every thing ana 
a great deal besides. 

Mrs, Bute Crawley to Miss, Pinkerton, the 
Mall, Chismck. 

" Rectory, Queen's Crawley, December — . 

*' Mt dear Madam — Although it is so- 
many years since I profited by your delight- 
ful and invaluable instructions, yet I have 
ei?er retained the fondest and most reverential 
regard for Miss Pinkerton and dear Chiswick. 
I hope your health is good. The world and 
the cause of education can not afford to lose 
Miss Pinkerton for many, many years. 
When my friend, Lady Fuddleston, men- 
tioned that her dear girls required an in- 
structress (i am too poor to engage a gov- 
erness for mine, but was I not educated at 
Chiswick?) — *Who,' I exclaimed, *can we 
consult but the excellent, the incomparable 
Miss Pinkerton ?' In a word, have you, 
dear madam, any ladies on your list, whose 
services might be made available to my kind 
friend and neighbor ? I assure you she will 
take no governess but of your choosing. 

** My dear husband is pleased to say that 
he likes every thing which comes from Miss 
Pinkerton's school. How I wish I could 
present him and my beloved girls to the 
friend of my youth, and the admired of the 
great lexicographer of oar country ! If you 
ever travel into Hampshire, Mr. Crawley 
begs rae to say \i© Yws^s "j wx 'tj'iJA. ^^c^^.tx wa 
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rtiral Rectory with your presence. 'Tis the 
hamble, but happy home of 

" Your affectionate i 

'■ Martha Ceawlet. ' 

"P.S. Mv. Crawley's brother, the baro- 
net, with whom we are not, alas ! npOD those 
(erms of unity in which it becomes brethren to 
dviell, has a governess for his little girls, 
who, I am told, had the good fortune to be 
educated at Chiswiclt. 1 hear various re- 
ports of her; and as I have ihe tenderest 
interest in my dearest little nieces, whom I 
wish, in spite of family dilTereDces, to see 
amoag my own children — and as I long to 
be attentive to any pupU of yours — do, my 
dear Mies PinkertOQ, tell me the history of 
this young lady, whom, for ysur sake, I am 
most anxious to befriend. M. C." 

Miss Pivkerlon to Mrs. Bute Crawley. 
" Johnson House, Chiawiek, Dec. 18—. 

" Dear Madam — I have the honor to ac- 
koowledge your polite communication, to 
which 1 promply reply, 'Tis most gratily- 
ing to one in my most arduous position to 
find that my maternal cares have elicited 
responsive aifection ; and to recognize ia the 
amiable Mrs. Bute Crawley my excellent 
pupil of former years, the spri^hdy and ac- 1 
corapLished Miss Martlia MacTaviBh. I am 
happy to have under my charge now the | 
daughters of many of those who were your 
contemporaries at my establishment — what 
pleasure it would give me if your own be- 
loved young ladies had need of my instructive 
superinlendence ! | 

"Presenting my respectfiil compUments 
to Lady Fuddleston, I have the honor (epia- 
tolarily) to introduce to her ladyship my 
two friends. Miss Tuffin and Miss Hawky. 

"Either of these young ladies la perfectly 
qualified ta instruct in Greeii, Latin, and the 
rudiments of Hebrew ; in mathematics and 
history; in Spanish, I'rench, Italian, and 
geography ; in music, vocal and iustiumen- 
tal ; in dancing, without the aid of a master ; 
and in the elements of natural sciences. In 
' the use of the globes both are proficients. 
Ia addition to iLese, Miss Tuffin, who Is 
daughter of the late Reverend Thomas 
Tuffin (Fellow of Corpus College, Cam- 
bridge), can instruct in Ihe Syriac language, 
and the elements of conslitutioDal law. But 
as she is only eighteen yea;^ of age, and of 
exceedingly pleasing personal appearance, 
perhaps tiiis young lady may be objectionable 
in Sir Huddleston Fuddleston's family. 

" Miss LetJtia Hawky, on the other hand, 
is not personally well-favored. She is twen- 
ty-nine ; her face is much pitted with the 
Bmall-poi. She has a halt in her gait, red . 
hair, and a trifling obliquity of vision. Both ' 
ladies ore endowed with every moral and i 
reiigioM mrlue. Their terms, of course, ' 
■TO auoh 08 tbeir accoinpIisbmeDta merit. 



With my most grateful respects to Ibe It a» 
erend Bute Crawley, I have the honor to be. 

" Dear Madam. 
'> Your most tiuthful and obedient servant, 
" Babbara Pi>b.ertos. 

" P.S. The Miss Sharp, whom you men • 
Hon as governess to Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart., 
M.P., was a pupil of mine, and I have no 
thing to say in her disfavor. Though her 
appearance is disagreeable, we can not con- 
trol the operations of nature ; and though 
her parents were disreputable (her father 
being a painter, several times bankrupt ; 
and her mother, as I have since learned, 
with horror, a dancer at the Opera), yet 
her talents are considerable, and 1 can not 
regret that I re«eived her out of charity. 
My dread is, lest the principles of the moth- 
er — who was represented to me as a French 
countess, forced to emigrate in the late rev- 
olutionary horrors; but who, as I have since 
found, was a person of the very lowest order 
and morals — should at any time prove to be 
hereditary in the unhappy young woman 
whom I took as an outcast. But her prin- 
ciples have hitlierto been correct (I believe), 
and I am sure nothiog will occur to injure 
them in the elegant and refined circle of the 
eminent Sir Pitt Crawley." 
Miss Rehecca Sharp to Miss Amelia Sedley, 

" I have not written to ray beloved Amelia 
for these many weeks past, for what news 
was there to tell of the sayings and doinp 
at Humdrum Hall, as I have christeoed it; 
and what do you care whether the tumip 
crop Is good or bad ; v^hether the fat pg 
weighed thirteen stone or fourteen ; aad 
whether the beasts thrive well upon mansei- 
wurzel? Every day since I last wrote h?,- 
been like its neighbor. Before brcakf^ist. a 
walk with Sir Pitt and his spud ; after 
breakfast, studies (such as they -■•e) in the 
school-room; afiier school -room, leading and 
writing about lawyers, teases, coal-mines, 
canals, with Sir Pitt (whose secretary I am 
become) ; afier dinner, Mr. Crawley's dis- 
courses or the baronet's backgammon ; dur- 
ing both of which amusemouts roy lady looks 
on with equal placidity. She has become 
rather more Interesting by being ailing of 
late, which has brought a new visitor to Uie 
Hall, in the person of a young doctor. Well, 
my dear, young women need never despair 
The young doctor gave a certain friend of 
yours to understand that, if she chose to be 
Mra, Glauber, she was welcome to orna- 
ment the surgery ! I told his impudence 
that the gilt pestle and mortar was quite 
ornament enough ; as if I was born, indeed 
to be a country surgeon's wife. Mr. Glaube 
went home seriously indisposed at his re 
butf, t«ok a cooling draught, and is now 
^luile cored. Sn '?\tt. ■a.^^\Ka!iiai. -m-j \«ssi- 
I lulion b\e!Q.\y ■, \ia -winAi^*! watr^ ^BXaw."^^ 
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old wretch likes me as much as it is in his 
nature to like any one. Marry, indeed ! 

and with a country apothecary, after No, 

uo, one can not so soon forget old associa- 
tions, about which I will talk no more. Let 
us return to Humdrum Hall. 

** For some time past it is Humdrum Hall 
no longer. My dear, Miss Crawley has 
arrived with her fat horses, fat servants, fat 
spaniel — ^the great, rich Miss Crawley, with 
seventy thousand pounds in the five per 
cents., whom, or I had better say which, her 
two brothers adore. She looks very apo- 
plectic, the dear soul ; no wonder her broth- 
ers are anxious about her. You should see 
them struggling to settle her cushions, or to 
hand her coffee ! * When I come into the 
country,* she says (for she has a great deal 
of humor), * I leave my toady. Miss Briggs, 
at home. My brothers are my toadies here, 
my dear, and a pretty pair they are !' 

** When she comes into the country our 
Hall is thrown open, and for a month, at 
least, you would fancy old Sir Walpole was 
come to life again. We have dinner-parties, 
and drive out in the coach-and-four — the 
footmen put on their newest canaiy-colored 
liveries ; we drink claret and champagne as 
if we were accustomed to it every day. We 
have wax candles in the school-Voom, and 
fires to warm ourselves with. Lady Craw- 
ley is made to put on the brightest pea- 
green in her wardrobe, and my pupils leave 
oflf their thick shoes and tight old tartan 
pelisses, and wear silk stockings and muslin 
frocks, as fashionable baroneti' daughters 
should. Rose came in yesterday in a sad 
plight — the Wiltshire sow (an enormous pet 
of hers) ran her down, and destroyed a most 
lovely flowered lilac silk dress by dancing 
over it — had this happened a week ago. Sir 
Pitt would have sworn frightfully, have 
'boxed the poor wretch's ears, and put her 
upon bread and water for a month. All he 
said was, *I'll serve you out, Miss, when 
your aunt's gone,' and laughed off the acci- 
dent as quite trivial. Let us hope his wrath 
will have passed away before Miss Craw- 
ley's departure. I hope so, for Miss Rose's 
sake, I am sure. What a charming recon- 
ciler and peace-maker money is ! 

** Another admirable effect of Miss Craw- 
ley and her seventy thousand pounds is to 
be seen in the conduct of the two brothers 
Crawley. I mean the baronet and the rec- 
tor, not our brothers — but the former who 
hate each other all the year round, become 
quite loving at Christmas. I wrote to you 
last year how the abominable horse-racing 
rector was in the habit of preaching clumsy 
sermons at us at church, and how Sir Pitt 
snored in answer — when Miss Crawley ar- 
rives there is no such thing as quarreling 
heard of— the Hall visits the Rectory, and 
/Khf versif—the parson and the baronet talk 
eAoi/t the piga and the poachers, and the 



county business, in the most afifable manner, 
and without quarreling in their cups, I be- 
lieve — indeed. Miss Crawley won't hear of 
their quarreling, and vows that she will leave 
her money to the Shropshire Crawleys if 
they offend her. If they were clever peo- 
ple, those Shropshire Crawleys, they might 
have it all, I think ; but the Shropshire 
Crawley is a clergyman like his Hampshire 
cousin, and mortally oflfended Miss Crawley 
(who had fled thither in a fit of rage against 
her impracticable brethren) by some strait- 
laced notions of morality. He would hav© 
prayers in the house, 1 believe. 

*' Our sermon-books are shut up when 
Miss Crawley arrives, and Mr. Pitt, whom 
she abominates, finds it convenient to go to 
town. On the other hand, the young dandy, 
blood, I believe, is the term. Captain Craw 
ley makes his appearance, and I suppose 
you would like to know what sort of a per- 
son he is. 

** Well, he is a very large young dandy. 
He is six feet high, and speaks with a great 
voice ; and swears a great deal ; and orders 
about the servants, who all adore him never 
theless ; for he is very generous of his 
money, and the domestics will do any thing 
for him. Last week the keepers almost 
killed a bailiff and his man who camo down 
from London to arrest the captain, and who 
were found lurking about the park wall — 
they beat them, ducked them, and were 
going to shoot them for poachers, but the 
baronet interfered. 

*' The captain has a hearty contempt for 
his father, I can see, and calls him an old 
put, an old snob, an old chaw-bacon, and 
numberless other pretty names. He has a 
dreadful reputation among the ladies. He 
brings his hunters home with him, lives with 
the squires of the county, asks whom he 
pleases to dinner, and Sir Pitt dares not say 
no, for fear of offending Miss Crawley, and 
missing his legacy when she dies of her 
apoplexy. Shall I tell you a compliment the 
captain paid me ? I must, it is so pretty. 
One evening we actually had a dance ; there 
was Sir Huddleston Fuddleston and his 
family, Sir Giles Wapshot and his young 
ladies, and I don't know how many more. 
Well, I heard him say — *By Jove she's 
a neat little filly!' meaning your hum 
ble servant ; and he did me the honor to 
dance two country dances with me. He 
gets on pretty gayly with the young squires, 
with whom he drinks, bets, rides and talks 
about hunting and shooting; but he says the 
country girls are bcres ; indeed, I don't think 
he is far wrong. You should see the con- 
tempt with which they look down on poor 
me ! When they dance I sit and play the 
piano very demurely; but the other night 
coming in rather flushed from the dining- 
room, and seeing me employed in this way, 
he swore o\it \o\id \Vi«A.\ ^Rvji-a \)cift\i^^\. «V>x>vjav 
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m the room, and took a great oath that he 
wouM have the fiddlers from Mudbury. 

** • I'll go and play a country-dance,' said 
Mrs. Bute Crawley, very l^eadily (she is a 
little, black-faced old woman in a turban, 
rather crooked, and with very twinkling 
eyes) ; and after the captain and your poor 
little Kebecca had performed a dance to- 
gether, do you know she actually did me 
the h ;nor to compliment me upon my steps ! 
Such a thing was never heard of before ; 
the proud Mrs. Bute Crawley, first cousin 
to the Earl of Tiptoff, who won't condescend 
to visit Lady Crawley, except when her 
sister is in the country. Poor Lady Craw- 
ley! During most part of these gayeties, 
she is up stairs taking pills. 

** Mrs. Bute has all of a sudden taken a 
great fancy to me. * My dear Miss Sharp,' 
she says, * why not bring over your girls to 
the Hectory? their cousins would be so 
happy to see them.' 1 know what she 
means. Signer Clementi did not teach us 
the piano for nothing ; at which price Mrs. 
Bute hopes to get a professor for her chil- 
dren. I can see through her schemes, as 
though she told them to me ; but I shall go, 
as I am determined to make myself agree- 
able — is it not a poor governess's duty, who 
has not a friend or protector in the world ? 
The rector's wife paid me a score of compli- 
ments about the progress my pupils made, 
and thought, no doubt, to touch my hearts- 
poor, simple, country soul ! as if I cared a 
fig about my pupils ! 

•• Your India muslin and your pink silk, 
dearest Amelia, are said to become me very 
well. They are a good deal worn now; 
but, you know, we poor girls can't aflford 
des fraiches toilettes, Happy, happy you ! 
who have but to drive to St. James's-street, 
and a dear mother who will give you any 
tiling you ask. Farewell, dearest girl. 

** Your aflfectionate 

** Rebecca. 

•• P.S. I wish you could have seen the 
faces of the Miss Blackbrooks (Admiral 
Blackbrook's daughters, my dear) : fine 
young ladies, with drbsses from London, 
when Captain Rawdon selected poor me for 
a partner !" 

When Mrs. Bute Crawley (whose artifices 
our ingenious Rebecca had so soon discov- 
ered) had procured from Miss Sharp the 
promise of a visit, she induced the all-power- 
ful Miss Crawley to make the necessary ap- 
plication to Sir Pitt, and the good-natured 
old lady, who loved to be gay herself, and 
to see every one gay and happy round about 
her, was quite charmed, and ready to estab- 
lish a reconciliation and intimacy between 
her two brothers. It was therefore 9gi*eed 
that the young people of both families chould 
yisit each other fi'equently for the future, 
Eod the hiendship of course lasted ao ^^ng 
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as the jovial old mediatrix was there to keep 
the peace. 

"Why .did you ask that scoundrel, Petty 
Crawley, to dine?" said tho rector to his 
lady, as they were walking home through 
the park, "/don't want the fellow. He 
looks doSvn upon us country people as so 
many blackamoors. He's never content un-' 
less he gets my yellow-sealed wine, which 
costs me ten shillings a bottle, hang him ' 
Besides, he's such an infernal character — 
he's a gambler — he's a drunkard — he's a 
profligate in every way. He's killed a man 
in a duel — he's over head and ears in debt, 
and he's robbed me and mine of the best 
part of Miss Crawley's fortune. Waxy 
says she has him — " here the rector shook 
his ^t bX the moon, with something very 
like an oath, and added, in a melancbolious 
tone — ** — 7 — , down in her will for fifty thou- 
sand ; and there won't be above thirty to di- 
vide." 

**I think she's going," said the rector's 
wife. " She was very red in the face when 
we left dinner. I was obliged to unlace 
her." 

" She drank seven glasses of champagne,' 
said the reverend gentleman, in a low voice: 
"and filthy champagne it is, too, that my 
brother poisons us with — but you women 
never know what's what." 

" We know nothing," said Mrs. Bute 
Crawley. 

" She drank cherry-brandy after dinner," 
continued his reverence, " and took cura9oa 
with her coffee. I wouldn't take a glass for 
a five pound note : it kills me with heart- 
burn. She can't stand it, Mrs. Crawley — 
she must go — flesh and blood won't bear it ! 
and I lay five to two, that Matilda drops in 
a year." 

Indulging in these solemn speculations, 
and thinking about his debts, and his son 
Jim at College, and Frank at Woolwich, 
and the four girls, who were no beauties, 
poor things, and would not have a ponny but 
what they got from the aunt's expected 
legacy, the rector and his lady walked on 
for a while. 

" Pitt can't be such an infernal villain as 
to sell the reversion of the living. And that 
Methodist milksop of an eldest son looks to 
Parliament," continued Mr. Crawley, after 
a pause. 

" Sir Pitt Crawley will do any thing," 
said the rector's wife. "We must get 
Miss Crawley to make him promise it to 
James." 

" Pitt will promise any thing," replied the 
brother. " He promised he'd pay my col- 
lege bills, when my father died : he prom- 
ised he'd build the new wing to the rectory: 
he promised he'd let me have Jibb's field 
and the six-acre meadow, and much he ex 
ecuted Viia ptoto\s©^\ kxA \C^ \a ^^^ 
man's son— V\»a aco\x\i^\ft\, ^tc\^^^x «w3d.^- 
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ler, murderer of a Rawdon Crawley that 
Matilda leaves the bulk of her money. I 
say it's un-Christian. By Jove, it is. The 
infamous dog has got every vice except hy- 
pocnsy, and that belongs to his brother." 

"Hush, my dearest love! we're in Sir 
Pitt's grounds," interposed his wife. 

" I say he has got every vice, Mrs. Craw- 
ley. Don't, ma'am, bully me. Didn't he 
shoot Captain Firebrace? Didn^ he rob 
young Lord Dovedale at the * Cocoa-Tree ?* 
Didn't he cross the fight between Bill 
Boames and the Cheshire Trump, by which 
I lost forty pound? You know he did; 
and as for the woman, why, you heard 
that before me» in ^my own magistrates' 
loom — " 

** For Heaven's sake, Mr. Crawley," said 
the lady, " spare me the details." 

"And you ask this villain into your 
house!" continued the exasperated rector. 
• You, the mother of a young family — ^the 
wife of a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. By Jove !" 

** Bute Crawley, you are a fool," said the 
rector's wife, scornfully. 

"Well, ma'am, fool or not — and I don't 
say, Martha, I'm so clever as you are, I nev- 
er did. But I won't meet Rawdon Craw- 
leyl that's flat. I'll go over to Huddleston, 
that I will, and see his black gray hound, 
Mrs. Crawley ; and I'll run Lancelot against 
him for fifty. By Jove, I will; or against 
any dog in England. But I won't me^^t that 
beast, Rawdon Crawley." 

** Mr. Crawley, you are intoxicated, as 
usual," replied his wife. And the next 
morning, when the rector woke, and called 
for small beer, she put him in mind of his 
promise to visit Sir Huddleston Fuddleston, 
on Saturday, and as he knew he should 
have a wet night, it was agreed that he 
might gallop back again in time for church 
on Sunday morning. Thus it will be seen 
that the parishioners of Crawley were equal- 
ly happy in their squire and in their rector. 

Miss Crawley had not long been establish- 
ed at the Hall before Rebecca's fascinations 
had won the heart of that good-natured 
London rake, as they had of the country 
innocents whom we have been describing. 
Taking her accustomed drive, one day, she 
thought fit to Older that "that little gov- 
erness" should accompany her to Mudbury. 
Before they had returned, Rebecca had 
made a conquest of her ; having made her 
laugh four times, and amused her during 
the whole of the little journey. 

" Not let Miss Sharp dine at table !" said 
she to Sir Pitt, who had arranged a dinner 
of ceremony, and asked all the neighboring 
baronets. " My dear creature, do you sup- 
pose I can talk about the nursery with Lady 
PaddJeston, or discuss justices' business with 
Hmt goose, old Sir Giles Wapshot ? I in- 



sist upon Miss Sharp appearing. Let Laay 
Crawley remain up stairs, if there is no 
room. But little Miss Sharp ! Why, she's 
the only person fit to talk to in the coun 

ty!" 

Of course, after such a peremptory order 
as this. Miss Sharp, the governess, received 
commands to dine with the illustrious com« 
pany below stairs. And when Sir Huddle- 
ston had, with great pomp and ceremony, 
handed Miss Crawley in to dinner, and was ' 
preparing to take his place by her side, the 
old lady cried out, in a shrill voice, " Becky 
Sharp ! Miss Sharp ! Come you and sit by 
me; and let Sir Huddleston sit by Lady 
Wapshot" 

When the parties were over, and the car- 
riages had rolled away, the insatiable Miss 
Crawley would say, " Come to my dressing- 
room, Becky, and let us abuse the company^* 
— ^which, between them, this pair of friends 
did perfectly. Old Sir Huddleston wheezed 
a great deal at dinner ; Sir Giles Wapshot 
had a particularly noisy manner of imbibing 
his soup, and her ladyship a wink of the left 
eye ; all of which Becky caricatured to ad* 
miration ; as well as the particulars of the 
night's conversation ; the politics ; the war; 
the quarter-sessions ; the famous run with 
the H. H., and those heavy and dreaiy 
themes, about which country gentlemen con- 
verse. As for the Misses Wapshots' toilets, 
and Lady Fuddleston's famous yeUow hat, 
Miss Sharp tore them to tatters, to the in 
finite amusement of her audience. 

" My dear, you are a perfect trouvaiUe,^ 
Miss Crawley would say. "I wish you 
could come to me in London, but I couldn't 
make a butt of you as I do of poor Briggs — 
no, no, you little sly creature ; you are too 
clever — Isn't she, Furkin ?" 

Mrs. Firkin (who was dressing the very 
small remnant of hair which remained on 
Miss Crawley's pate) flung up her head 
and said, " I think Miss is very clever," with 
the most killing, sarcastic air. In fact, Mrs. 
Firkin had that natural jealousy which is 
one of the main principles of every honest 
woman. 

After rebuffing Sir Huddleston Fuddle- 
ston, Miss Crawley ordered that Rawdon 
Crawley should lead her in to dinner every 
day, and that Becky should follow with her 
cushion— or else she would have Becky's 
arm and Rawdon with the pillow. "We 
must sit together," she said. " We're the 
only three Christians in the county, my 
love" — in which case, it must be confessed 
that religion was at a very low ebb in the 
county of Hants. 

Besides being such a fine religionist. Miss 
Crawley was, as we have said, an ultra- 
liberal in opinions, and always took occasion 
to express these in the most candid man- 
ner. 
[ " What 18 b\Tl\i, IKY ^few 1" %Vi^ wowVi w) 
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to l'*ebecca — ** Look at my brother Pitt ; 
look at the Huddlestons, who have been 
aere since Henry II. ; look at poor Bute, at 
the parsonage ; — are any one of them equal 
to you in intelligence or breeding? Equal 
to you — ^they are not even equal to poor 
dear Bri^, my companion, or Rincer, my 
butler. You, my love, are a little paragon 
— positively a little jewel — ^you have more 
brains than half the shire — if merit had its 
reward, you ought to be a duchess; no, 
there ought to be no duchesses at all — ^but 
you ought to have no superior, and I con- 
sider you, my love, as my equal in every 
respect; and — will you put some coals on 
the fire, my dear; and will you pick this 
dress of mine, and alter it, you who can do 
It so well ?" So this old philanthropist used 
to make her equal run of her errands, ex- 
ecute her millinery, and read her to sleep 
with French novels, every night. 

At this time, as some old readers may 
recollect, the genteel world had been thrown 
mto a considerable state of excitement, by 
two events, which, as the papers say, might 
^ve employment to gentlemen of the long 
robe. Ensign Shaiton had run away with 
Lady Barbara Fitzurse, the Earl of Bruin's 
daughter and heiress ; and poor Vere Vane, 
a gentleman who, up to for^jr, had maintain- 
ed a most respectable character and reared 
a numerous family, suddenly and outrage- 
ously left his home, for the sake of Mrs. 
Rougemont, the actress, who was sixty-five 
years of age. 

"That was the most beautiful part of 
dear Lord Nelson's character," Miss Craw- 
ley said. "He went to the deuce for a wo- 
man. There must be good in a man who 
will do that. I adore all imprudent matches. 
What I like best, is, for a nobleman to mar- 
ay a miller's daughter, as Lord Flowerdale 
did — it makes all the women so angry — I 
wbh some great man would run away with 
vow, my dear; I'm sure you're pretty 
enough." 

" Two post-boys ! — Oh ! it would be de- 
lightful !" Rebecca owned. 

" And what I like next best, is, for a poor 
feflow to run away w! th a rich girl. I have 
set my heart on Rawdon running away 
with some one." 

"A rich some one, or a poor some 
one ?" 

** Why, you goose ! Rawdon has not a 
shilling but What I give him. He is crihle 
de dettes — he must repair his fortunes, and 
succeed in the world.'* 

**l8 he very clever," Rebecca asked. 

"Clever, my love? — not an idea in the 
world beyond his horses, and his regiment, 
and his hunting, and his play ; but he must 
nicceed — ^he's so delightfully wicked. Don't 
jroa know he has killed a man, and shot an 



men at Wattier's and the Cocoa Tiee swear 
by him.* 

When Miss Rebecca Sharp wrote to hep 
beloved friend the account of the little ball 
at Queen's Crawley, and the manner in 
which, for the first time. Captain Crawley 
had distinguished her, she did not, strange 
to relate, give an altogether accurate ac- 
count of the transaction. The captain had 
distinguished her a great number of times 
before. The captain had met her in a half- 
score of walks. The captain had lighted 
upon her in a half-hundred of corridors and 
passages. The captain had hung over her 
piano twenty times of an evening, as (my 
lady was now up-stairs, being ill, and no- 
body heeded her) she sang. The captain 
had written her notes (the best that the 
great blundering dragoon could devise and 
spell; but dullness gets on as well as any 
other quality with women). But when he 
put the first of the notes into the leaves of 
the song she was singing, the little governess, 
rising and looking him steadily in the face, 
took up the triangular missive daintily, and 
waved it about as if it were a cocked hat, 
and she, advancing to the enemy, popped the 
note into the fire, and made him a very low 
courtesy, and went back to her place, and be- 
gan to sing away again more merrily than 
ever. 

" What's that?" said Miss Crawley, inter- 
rupted in her after-dinner doze by the stop- 
page of the music. 

" It's a false note," Miss Sharp said, with 
a laugh ; and Rawdon Crawley fumed with 
rage and mortification. 

Seeing the evident partiality of Miss 
Crawley for the new governess, how good 
it was of Mrs. Bute Crawley not to be jeal- 
ous, and to welcome the young lady to th^ 
Rectory, and not only her, but Rawdon 
Crawley, her husband's rival in the old 
maid's five per cents. ! They became very 
fond, of each other's society, Mrs. Crawley 
and her nephew. He gave up hunting : he 
declined entertainments at Fuddleston : he 
would not dine with the mess of the depdt 
at Mudbury : his great pleasure was to stroll 
over to Crawley parsonage — whither Miss 
Orawley came too; and as their mamma 
was ill, why not the children with Miss 
Sharp ? So the children (little dears ! ) came 
with Miss Sharp ; and of an evening some 
of the party would walk back together. Not 
Miss Crawley — she preferred her carriage-— 
but the walk over the Rectory fields, and in 
at the little park wicket, and through the 
dark plantation, and up the checkered av- 
enue to Queen's Crawley, was charming in 

* If anybody considers this an overdrawn picture 
of a noble and influential class of persons, I refer 
them to contempoTaiieo^« ViveXatve^r— «m5^ ^& ^-^ 
Ton's Memovta,lot \i»\«wi^ \ ViiHiVMSoL^wys^a^^^ 
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the moonlight to ti^o such lovers of the pic- 
turesque as the captain and Miss Rebecca. 

*' O those stars, those stars !" Miss Re- 
becca would say, turning her twinkling green 
eyes up toward them. " I feel myself al- 
most a spirit when I ^aze upon them." 

•*0 — ah — Gad — ^yes, so do I exactly, Miss 
Sharp ?" the other enthusiast replied. " You 
don't mind my cigar, do you, Miss Sharp ?" 
Miss Sharp loved the smell of a cigar out of 
doors beyond every thing in the world — and 
she just tasted one too, in the prettiest way 
possible, and gave a little puff, and a little 
scream, and a little giggle, and restored the 
delicacy to the captain; who twirled his 
moustache, and straightway puffed it into a 
blaze that glowed quite red in the dark plan- 
tation, and swore — " Jove^ — aw — Gad — aw 
— its the finest segaw I ever smoked in the 
world aw," for his intellect and conversation 
were alike brilliant and becoming to a heavy 
young dragoon. 

Old Sir Pitt, who was taking his pipe and 
beer, and talking to John Horrocks about a 
*' ship" that was to be killed, espied the pair 
so occupied, from his study- window, and 
with dreadful oaths swore that if it wasn't 
for Miss Crawley, he'd take Rawdon and 
bundle 'un out of doors, like a rogue as he 
was. 

** He be a bad'n, sure enough," Mr. Hor- 
rocks remarked ; "and his man Flethers is 
wuss, and have made such a row in the 
housekeeper's room about the dinners and 
hale, as no lord would make — but I think 
Miss Sharp's a match for'n, Sir Pitt," he 
added, after a pause. 

And so, in truth, she was — for father and 
son too. 



CHAPTER XII. 

<iUITE A SENTIMENTAL CHAPTER. 

We must now take leave of Arcadia, and 
those amiable people practicing the rural 
virtues there, and travel back to London, to 
inquire what has become of Miss Amelia. 

" We don't care a fig .for her," writes 
some unknown correspondent with a pretty 
little hand-writing and a pink seal to her note. 
" She is fade and insipid," and adds some 
more kind remarks in this strain, which I 
should never have repeated at all, but that 
they are in truth prodigiously complimenta- 
ry to the young lady whom they concern. 

Has the beloved reader, in his experience 
of society, never heard similar remarks by 
good-natured female friends ; who always 
wonder what you can see in Miss Smith 
that is so fascinating ; or what could induce 
Major Jones to propose for that silly, insig- 
nificant, simpering Miss Thompson, who has 
nothing but her wax-doll face to recommend 
««r ^ What is there in n pair of pink cheeks 



and blue eyes, forsooth ? these dear moralists 
ask, and hint wisely, that the gifts of genius, 
the accomplishments of the mind, the mas 
tery of MlangnaU's questions, and a ladylike 
knowledge of botany and geology, the gift of 
making poetry, the power of rattling sonatas 
in the Herz-manner, and so forth, are fai 
more valuable endowments for a female, 
than those fugitive charms which a few years 
will inevitably tarnish. It is quite edifying 
to hear women speculate upon the woilh 
lessness and the duration of beauty. 

But though virtue is a much finer thing, 
and those hapless creatures who suffer un- 
der the misfortune of good looks ought to be 
continually put in mind of the fate which 
awaits them ; and though, very likely, the 
heroic female character which ladies admire 
is a more glorious and beautiful object than 
the kind, fresh, smiling, artless, tender, little 
domestic goddess, whom men are inclined to 
worship — yet the latter and inferior sort of 
women must have this consolation — that the 
men do admire them after all; and that, in 
spite of all our kind friends' warnings and 
protests, we go on in our desperate en'or 
and folly, and shall to the end of the chap- 
ter. Indeed, for my own part, though I 
have been repeatedly told by persons for 
w^hom I have the greatest respect, that Miss 
Brown is an insignificant chit, and Mrs. 
White has nothing but her petit minois chif- 
fonne, and Mrs. Black has not a word to say 
for herself; yet I know that I have had the 
most delightful conversations with Mrs. 
Black (of course, my dear madam, they are 
inviolable) : I see all the men in a clustei 
round Mrs. White's chair: all the young 
fellows battling to dance with Miss Brown : 
and so I am tempted to think that to be de- 
spised by her sex is a very great compliment 
to a woman. 

The young ladies in Amelia's society did 
this for her veiy satisfactorily. For instance, 
there was scarcely any point upon which 
the Miss Osbornes, George's sisters, and 
the Mesdemoiselles Dobbin agreed so well 
as in their estimate of her very trifling mer- 
its: and their wonder that their brothers 
could find any charms in her. "We are 
kind to her," the Misses Osborne said, 
pair of fine, black-browed young ladies, who 
had had the best of governesses, masters^ 
and milliners; and they treated her with 
such extreme kindness and condescension, 
and patronized her so insufferably, that the 
poor little thing was, in fact, perfectly dumb 
in their presence, and to all outward appear- 
ance as stupid as they thought her. She 
made efforts to like them, as in duty bound, 
and as sisters of her future husband. She 
passed "long mornings" with them — the 
most dreary and serious of forenoons. She 
drove out solemnly in their great family 
coach with them, and Miss Wirt theii gov 
erness, that xavy-bovi©^ \©9Xi!\. 'YV^rj \aOk 
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h«r to the ancient concerts by way of a treat, 
and to the oratorio, and to St. PauPs, to see 
the charity children, where, in such terror 
was she of her friends, she almost did not 
dare be affected by the hymn the children 
sang. Their house was comfortable ; their 
papa^s table rich and handsome ; their soci- 
ety solemn and genteel ; their self-respect 
prodigious ; they had the best pew at the 
Foundling; all their habits were pompous 
and orderly, and all their amusements intol- 
erably dull and decorous. After every one 
Df her visits (and O, how glad she was when 
they were over!) Miss Osborne and Miss 
Maria Osborne, and Miss Wirt, the vestal 
governess, asked each other with increased 
wonder, " What could George find in that 
creature ?" 

How is this ? some carping reader ex- 
claims. How is it that Amelia, who had 
such a number of friends at school, and was 
80 beloved there, comes out into the world, 
and is spurned by her discriminating sex ? 
My dear Sir, there were no men at Miss 
Piukerton*s establishment except the old 
dancing-master; and you would not have 
had the girls fall out about him? When 
George, their handsome brother, ran off di- 
rectly after breakfast, and dined from home 
half-a-dozen times a week ; no wonder the 
neglected sisters felt a little vexation. When 
yaung Bullock (of the firm of Hulker, Bull- 
ock and Co., Bankers, Lombard-sti-eet), who 
had been making up to Miss Maria the last 
two seasons, actually asked Amelia to dance 
the cotillion, could you expect that the former 
young lady should be pleased ? And yet 
she said she was, like an artless, forgiving 
creature. ** I*m so delighted you like dear 
Amelia," she said quite eagerly to Mr. Bull- 
ock, after the dance. "She's engaged' to 
my brother George ; there's not much in 
her, but she's the best-natured and most un- 
afifected young creature : at home we're all 
so fond of her." Dear girl ! who can calcu- 
late the depth of affection expressed in that 
enthusiastic so ? 

Miss Wirt and these two affectionate 
young women so earnestly and frequently 
impressed upon George Osborne's mind the 
enormity of the sacrifice he was making, and 
his romantic generosity in throwing himself 
away upon Amelia, that I'm not sure but 
that he really thought he was one of the 
most deserving characters in the British 
army, and gave him self up to be loved with 
a good de^ of easy resignation. 

Somehow, although he left home every 
morning, as was stated, and dined abroad 
six days in the week, when his sisters be- 
lieved the infatuated youth to be at Miss 
Sedley's apron-strings : he was not always 
with Amelia, while the world supposed him 
at her feet. Certain it is, that on more oc- 
casions than one, when Captain Dobbin call- 
m) to look for bia friend. Miss Osborne (who 



' was very attentive to the captain, and anx 
' ious to hear his military stories, and to knov9 
I about the health of his dear mamma), Miss 
Osborne would laughingly point to the oppo- 
site side of the square, and say, " Oh, you 
must go to the Sedleys' to ask for George • 
we never see him from morning till night." 
At which kind of speech the captain would 
laugh, in rather an absurd, constrained man- 
ner, and turn off the conversation, like a 
consummate man of the world, to some topic 
of general interest, such as the Opera, the 
Prince's last ball at Carlton House, or the 
weather — that blessing to society. 

"What an innocent it is, that pet of yours," 
Miss Maria would then say to Miss Jane, 
upon the captain's departure. " Did you 
see how he blushed at the mention of poor 
George on duty ?" 

" It's a pity Frederic Bullock hadn't some 
of his modesty, Maria," replies the elder 
sister, with a toss of her head. 

" Modesty !" Awkwardness, you mean, 
Jane. " I don't want Frederic to trample a 
hole in my muslin frock, as Captain Dobbin 
did in your's at Mrs. Perkins'." 

" In your frock, he, he ! How could he ? 
Wasn't he dancing with Amelia ?" 

The fact is, when Captain Dobbin blush- 
ed so, and looked so awkward, he remem- 
bered a circumstance of which he did not 
think it was necessary to inform the young 
ladies, viz., that he had been calling at Mr. 
Sedley's house already, on the pretense of 
seeing George, of course, and George wasn't 
there, only poor little Amelia, with rather 
a sad, wistful face, seated near the drawing- 
room window, who, after some very trifling, 
stupid talk, ventured to ask, was there any 
truth in the report that the regiment was 
soon to be ordered abroad ; and had Captain 
Dobbin seen Mr. Osborne that day ? 

The regiment was not ordered abroad as 
yet; and Captain Dobbin had not seen 
George. " He was with his sisters, most 
likely," the captain said. " Should he go 
and fetch the truant?" So she gave him 
her hand kindly and gratefully : and he 
crossed the square; and she waited and 
waited, but George never came. 

" Poor little tender heart ! and so it goes 
on hoping and beating, and longing and trust- 
ing. You see it's not much of a life to de- 
scribe. There's not much of what you call 
incident in it. Only one feeling all day — 
When will he come ? only one thought to 
sleep and wake upon. I believe George 
was playing billiards with Captain Cannon 
in Swallow-street at the time when Amelia 
was asking Captain Dobbin about him ; for 
he was a jolly, sensible fellow, and excellent 
in all games of skill. 

Once, after three days of absence, Miss 
Amelia put on her bonnet^ exvd ^^iXxxaSk^ \xv- 
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ladies. '* Have you had a quan-el, Amelia ? 
Do tell us !" No, indeed, there had been 
no quarrel. ** Who could quarrel with him," 
says she, with her eyes filled with tears. 
She only came over to — to see her dear 
friends ; they had not met for so long. And 
this day she was so perfectly stupid and 
awkward, that the Miss Osbornes and their 
governess, who stared after her as she went 
sadly away, wondered more than ever what 
George could see in poor little Amelia. 

Of course they did. How was she to 
bare that timid little heart for the inspection 
of those young ladies with their bold, black 
eyes ? It was best that it should shrink and 
hide itself. 1 know the Miss Osbornes were 
excellent critics of a cashmere shawl, or a 
pink satin slip ; and when Miss Turner had 
hers dyed purple, and made into a spencer ; 
and when Miss Pickford had her ermine 
tippet twisted into a muff and trimmings, I 
warrant you the changes did not escape the 
two intelligent young women before men- 
tioned. But there are things, look you, of 
a finer texture than fur or satin, and all Sol- 
omon's glories, and all the wardrobe of the 
Queen of Sheba; — things, whereof the 
beauty escapes the eyes of many connois- 
seurs. And there are sweet, modest little 
souls on which you light, fragrant and bloom- 
ing tenderly in quiet, shady places ; and 
there are garden-ornaments, as big as brass 
warming-pans, that are fit to stare the sun 
itself out of countenance. Miss Sedley was 
not of the sun-flower sort ; and T say it is 
out of the rules of all proportion to draw a 
violet of the size of a double dahlia. 

No, indeed ; the life of a good young girl 
who is in the paternal nest as yet, can't have 
many of those thrilling incidents to which 
the heroine of romance commonly lays claim. 
Snares or shot may take off the old birds 
foraging without — hawks may be abroad, 
from which they escape or by whom they 
auffer ; but the young ones in the nest have 
a pretty comfortable, unromantic sort of 
existence in the down and the straw, till it 
comes to their turn, too, to get on the wing. 
While Becky Sharp was on her own wing 
in the country, hopping on all sorts of twigs, 
and amid a multiplicity of traps, and pecking 
up her food quite harmless and successful, 
Amelia lay snug in her home of Russell- 
square ; if she went into the world, it was 
under the guidance of the elders ; nor did it 
seem that any evil could befall her or that 
opulent, cheery, comfortable home in which 
she was affectionately sheltered. Mamma 
had her morning duties, and her daily drive, 
and that delightful round of visits and shop- 
ping which forms the amusement, or the 
profession as you may call it, of the rich 
LondoQ lady. Papa conducted his myste- 
rious operations in the city — a stirring place 
JD those dajs, when war was raging all over 
£^un^, and empires were being staked ; 



when the "Courier" newspaper had teu 
of thousands of subscribers ; when one day 
brought you a battle «f Vittoria, another a 
burning of Moscow, or a newsman's horn 
blowing down Russell-square about dinner^ 
time announced such a fact as — " Battle of 
Leipsic — six hundred thousand men engaged 
— total defeat of the French — two hundred 
thousand killed." Old Sedley once or tme 
came home with a very grave face ; and oo 
wonder, when such news as this was agi- 
tating all the hearts and all the stocks of 
Europe. 

Meanwhile matters went on in Kussell 
square, Bloomsbury, just as if matters Id 
Europe were not in die least disorganized. 
The retreat from Leipsic made no differ- 
ence in the number of meals Mr. Sambo 
took in the servant's haU ; the allies poured 
into France, and the dinner-bell rang at five 
o'clock just as usual. 1 don't think poor 
Amelia cared any thing about Brienne and 
Montmirail, or was fairly interested in the 
war until the abdication of the emperor; 
when she clapped her hands and said pray- 
ers — oh, how grateful! and flung herself 
into George Osborne's arms with all her 
soul, to the astonishment of every body who 
witnessed that ebullition of sentiment. The 
fact is, peace was declared, Europe was 
going to be at rest; the Corsican was over- 
thrown, and Lieutenant Osborne's regiment 
would not be ordered on service. That was 
the way in which Miss Amelia reasoned. 
The fate of Europe was Lieutenant George 
Osborne to heri His dangers being over, 
she sang to Heaven. He was her Europe : 
her emperor : her allied monarchs and au- 
gust prince regent. He was her sun and 
moon ; and I believe she thought the grand 
illumination and ball at the Mansion House, 
given to the sovereigns, were especially in 
honor of George Osborne. 

We have talked of shift, self, and poverty, 
as those dismal instructors under whom poor 
Miss Becky Sharp got her education. fJow, 
love was Miss Amelia Sedley' s last tutoress 
and it was amazing what progress our young 
lady made under that popular teacher. In 
the course of fifteen or eighteen months* 
daily and constant attention to this eminent 
finishisg governess, what a deal of secrets 
Amelia learned, which Miss Wirt and the 
black-eyed young ladies over the way, which 
old Miss Pinkerton of Chiswick herself, had 
no cognizance of ! As, indeed, how should 
any of those prim and reputable virgins? 
With Misses P. and W. the tender passion 
is out of the question : I would not dare to 
breathe such an idea regarding them. Miss 
Maria Osborne, it is true, was ** attached" 
to Mr. Frederic Augustus Bullock, of the 
firm of Hulker, Bullock, and Bullock ; but 
hers was a most respectable attachment, 
and she would have taken Bullock senior, 
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at a well-6red young woman should be — 
apon a house in Park-lane, a country house 
at Wimbledon, a handsome chariot, and two 
prodigious tall horses and footmen, and a 
fourth of the annual profits of the eminent 
firm of Hulker & Bullock, all of which ad- 
vantages were represented in the person of 
Frederic Augustus. Had orange blossoms 
been invented then (those touching emblems 
of female purity imported by us from France, 
where people^s daughters are universally 
sold in maiTiage), Miss Maria, I say, would 
have assumed the spotless wieath, and step- 
ped into the traveling carriage by the side 
of gouty, old, bald-headed, bottle-nosed Bul- 
lock senior ; and devoted her beautiful ex- 
istence to his happiness with perfect modesty 
— only the old gentleman was married al- 
ready ; so she bestowed her young affections 
on the junior partner. Sweet, blooming, 
orange flowers ! The other day I saw Miss 
Trotter (that was), arrayed in them, trip 
into the traveling carriage at St. George's, 
Hanover-square, and Lord Methuselah hob- 
bled in after. With what an engaging mod- 
esty she pulled down the blinds of the 
chariot — ^the dear innocent! There were 
half the carriages of Vanity Fair at the 
wedding. 

This was not the sort of love that finished 
Amelia's education ; and in the course of a 
year turned a good youbg girl into a good 
young woman — to be a good wife presently, 
when the happy time should come. This 
young person (perhaps it was very impru- 
dent in her parents to encourage her, and 
abet her in such idolatry and silly romantic 
ideas) loved, with all her heart, the young 
officer in his Majesty's service with whom 
we have made a brief acquaintance. She 
thought about him the very first moment on 
waking; and his was the very last name 
mentioned in her prayers. She never had 
seen a man so beautiful or so clever : such a 
figure on horseback : such a dancer : such a 
hero in general. Talk of the prince's bow ! 
what was it to George's? She had seen 
Mr. Brummell, whom every body praised 
so. Compare such a person as that to her 
George ! Not among all the beaux at the 
Opera ^and there were beaux in those days 
with actual opera hats) was there any one 
to equal him. He was only good enough to 
be a fairy prince ; and oh, what magnanimity 
to stoop to such a humble Cinderella ! Miss 
Pinkerton would have tried to check this 
blind devotion very likely, had she been 
Amelia's confidante ; but not with much 
success, depend upon it. It is in the nature 
and instinct of some women. Some are 
made to scheme, and some to love; and I 
wish any respeoted bachelor that reads this 
may take the sort that best likes him. 

While under this overpowering impress- 



ion. Miss A.melia neglected her tweive dear 
friends at Chiswick most cruelly, as such 
selfish people commonly will do. She had 
but this subject, of course, to think about; 
and Miss Saltire was too cold for a confi- 
dante, and she couldn't bring her mind to 
tell Miss Swartz, the woolly-haired young 
heiress from St. Kitt's. She had little 
Laura Martin home for the holidays ; and 
my belief is, she made a confidante of her, 
and promised thaft Laura should come and 
live with her when she was married, and 
gave Laura a great deal of information re- 
garding the passion of love, which must have 
been singularly useful and novel to that little 
person. Alas, alas! I fear she had not a 
well-regulated mind. 

What were her parents doing, not to keep 
this little heart from beating so fast? Old 
Sedley did not seem much to notice mat- 
ters. He was graver of late, and his city 
affairs absorbed him. Mrs. Sedley was of 
so easy and uninquisitive a nature, that she 
wasn't even jealous. Mr. Jos was away, 
being besieged by an Irish widow at Chel- 
tenham. Amelia had the house to herself 
— ah ! too much to herself sometimes — ^not 
that she ever doubted; for, to be sure, 
George must be at the Horse-Guards ; and 
he can't always get leave from Chatham; 
and he* must see his friends and sisters, and 
mingle in society when in town (he such an 
ornament to every society !) ; and when he 
is with the regiment, he is too tired to write 
long letters. I know where she kept that 
packet she had — and can steal in and out of 
her chamber like lachimo — like lachimo'^ 
No — that is a bad part. I will only act 
Moonshine, and peep harmless into the bed 
where faith and beauty and innocence lie 
dreaming. 

But if Osborne's were short and soldier- 
like letters, it must be confessed, that were 
Miss Sedley^s letters to Mr. Osborne to be 
published, we should have tn extend this novel 
to such a multiplicity of volumes as not the 
most sentimental reader could support ; that 
she not only filled sheets of large paper, but 
crossed them with the most astonishing 
peryerseness ; that she wrote whole pages 
out of poetiy-books without the least pity , 
that she underlined words and passages with 
quite a frantic emphasis ; imd, in fine, gave 
the usual tokens of her condition. She 
wasn't a heroine. Her letters were foil of 
repetition. She wrote rather doubtful gram- 
mar sometimes, and in her verses took aO 
soils of liberties with the meter. But oil, 
mesdames, if you are not allowed *to touch 
the heart sometimes in spite of syntax, and 
are not to be loved until you all know the 
difference between trimeter and tetrameter, 
may aU poetry go to the deuce, and ever^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



SFNTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 

1 FEAR the gentleman to whom Miss Ame- 
tia's letters were addressed was rather an 
obdurate critic. Such a number of notes 
followed Lieutenant Osborne about the coun- 
try, that he became almost ashamed of the 
jokes of his mess-room companions regard- 
ing them, and ordered his servant never to 
deliver them, except at his private apart' 
ment. He was seen lighting his qigar with 
one, to the horror of Captain Dobbin, who, 
it is ray belief, would have given a bank-note 
for the document. 

For some time George strove to keep the 
liaison a secret. There was a woman in the 
case, that he admitted. ** And not the first 
either," said Ensign Spooney to Ensign Stub- 
bles. " That Osborne's a devil of a fellow. 
There was a judge's daughter at Demerara 
went almost mad about him ; then there 
was that beautiful quadroon girl, Miss Pyo, 
at St. Vincent's, you know ; and since he's 
been home, they say he's a regular Don 
Giovanni, by Jove." 

Stubbles and Spooney thought that to be 
a "regular Don Giovanni by Jove" was one 
of the finest qualities a man could possess ; 
and Osborne's reputation \yas prodigious 
among the young men of the regiment. He 
was famous, in field-spoits, famous at a song, 
famous on parade ; free with his money, 
which was bountifully supplied by his father. 
His coats were better made than any man's 
in the regiment, and he had more of them. 
He was adored by the men. He could drink 
more than any officer of the whole mess, 
including old Heavy top, the colonel. He 
could spar better than Knuckles, the private 
(who would have been a corporal but for his 
drunkenness, and who had been in the prize- 
ring) ; and was the best batter and bowler, 
out and out, of the regimental club. He 
rode his own horse. Greased Lightning, and 
won the garrison cup at Queb^ races. 
There were other people besides Amelia 
who worshiped him. Stubbles and Spooney 
thought him a sort of Apollo ; Dobbin took 
him to be an Admirable Crichton ; and Mrs. 
Major O'Dowd acknowledged he was an 
elegant young fellow, and put her in mind 
of Fitzjurld Fogarty, Lord Castle-fogarty's 
second son. 

Well, Stubbles and Spooney and the rest 
indulged in most romantic conjectures re- 
garding this female correspondence of Os- 
borne's— opining that it was a duchess in 
Loudon,'who was in love with him — or that 
it was a general's daughter, who was en- 
gaged to somebody else, and madly attached 
to him — or that it was a member of parlia- 
ment's lady, who proposed four horses and 
an elopement — or that it was some other 
r/cti'in of a passion delightfully exciting, ro- 
'oa'itic. and disgraceful to ail parties, on 



none of which conjectures would Osborne 
throw the least light, leaving his young ad 
mirers and friends to invent and arrange 
their whole history. 

And the real state of the case would 
never have been known at all in the regi- 
ment but for Captain Dobbin's indiscietion. 
The captain was eating his breakfast one 
day in the mess-room, while Cackle, the as- 
sistant-surgeon, and the two above-named 
worthies were speculating upon Osborne's 
intrigue — Stubbles holding out that the lady 
was a duchess about Queen Charlotte's 
court, and Cackle vowing that she was an op- 
era-singer of the worst reputation. At this 
idea Dobbin became so moved, that though 
his mouth was full of egg and bread-and- 
butter at the time, and though he ought not 
to have spoken at all, yet he couldn't help 
bluiting out, " Cackle, you're a thtupid fool. 
You're alwayth talking nonthenth and thcan- 
dal. Othborne ith not going to run off with 
a duchess or ruin a milliner. Miss Sedley 
is one of the most charming young women 
that ever lived. He's been engaged to her 
ever so long; and the n^an who calls her 
names had better not do so in my hearing." 
With which, turning exceedingly red, Dob- 
bin ceased speaking, and almost choked him- 
self with a cup of tea. The stoiy was over 
the regiment in half-an-hour; and that veiy 
evening Mrs. Major O'Dowd wrote off to 
her sister Glorvina at O'Dowdston not to 
hurry from Dublin — ^young Osborne being 
prematurely engaged already. 

She complimented the lieutenant in an 
appropriate speech over a glass of whisky- 
toddy that evening, and he went home per- 
fectly furious to quarrel with Dobbin, (who 
had declined Mrs. Major O'Dowd's paity, 
and sat in his own room playing the flute, 
and, I believe, writing poetry in a very mel- 
ancholy manner) — to quarrel with . Dobbin 
for betraying his secret. 

** Who the deuce asked you to talk about 
my affairs," Osborne shouted indignantly. 
** Why the devil is all the regiment to know 
that I am going to be man-ied ? Why is 
that tattling old harridan, Peggy O'Dowd, 
to make free with my name over her d — d 
supper-table, and advertise my engagement 
over the three kingdoms ? After all, what 
right have you to say I am engaged, or to 
meddle in my business at all, Dobbin ?" 

"It seems to me," Captain Dobbin began. 

" Seems be hanged, Dobbin," his junior 
interrupted him. ** I am under obligations 
to you, I know it, a d — d deal too well, too ; 
but I won't be always sermonized by you 
because you're five years my senior. I'm 
hanged if I'll stand your airs of superiority 
and infernal pity and patronage. Pity and 
patronage ! I should like to know in whal 
I'm your inferior?" 

"Are you engBLged? ' Cav*:aiQ Dobbin in 
I terposed. 
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•* What the derirs that to you or any one 
bereiflam?" 

" Are you ashamed of it ?" Dobbin re- 
sumed. 

**What right have you to ask me that 
question, sir ? I should Uke to know,** George 
said. 

** Good God you don*t mean to say you 
want to break off?" asked Dobbin, starting 
up. 

**Id other words, you ask me if I'm a 
man of honor," said Osborne, fiercely ; ** is 
that what you mean ? You've adopted such 

a tone regairding me lately that I'm if 

I'll bear it any more." 

** What have I done t I've told you you 
were neglecting a sweet girl, George. I've 
told you that when you go to town you 
ought to go to her, and not to the gambling- 
houses about St. James's." 

"You want your money back, I sup- 
pose," said George, with a sneer. 

' " Of course I do- —I always did, didn't 
I ?" sfnrs Dobbin. *' You speak like a gen- 
erous wllow." 

'* No, hang it, WiUiam, I beg your par- 
don" — ^here George interposed in a fit of re- 
morse; **you have been my friend in a 
hundred ways, Heaven knows. You've got 
me out of a score of scrapes. When Craw- 
ley of the Gjiards won that sum of money 
of me I should have been done but for you : 
I know I should. But you shouldn't deal 
so hardly with me; you shouldn't be al- 
ways catechizing me. I am very fond of 
Amelia; I adore her, and that sort of thing. 
Don't look angry. She's faultless ; I know 
she is. But you see there's no fun in wan- 
ning a thing unless you play for it. Hang 
it : the regiment's just back from the West 
Indies, I must have a little fling, and then 
when I'm married I'll reform ; I will upon 
my honor, now. And — I say— Dob — don't 
be angry with me, and I'll give you a hundred 
next month, when I know my father will 
stand something handsome; and I'll ask 
Heavytop for leave, and I'll go to town, and 
see Amelia to-morrow — there now, will that 
satisfy you ?" 

**It's impossible to be long angry with 
you, George,'^ said the good-natured cap- 
tain ; ** and as for the money, old boy, you 
know if I wanted it you'd share your last 
shilling with me." 

" That I would, by Jove, Dobbin," George 
said, with the greatest generosity, though, 
by the way, he never had any money to 
spare. 

** Only I wish you had sown those wild- 
imta of yours, George. If you could have 
seen poor little Miss Emmy's face when she 
asked me about you the other day, you 
woukl have pitched those billiard-balls to the 
deuce. Go and comfort her, you rascal 
Go and write her a long letter. Do some- 
coing to w»ke her happy; a ^erj little will. 
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** I believe she's d — d fond of me," the 
lieutenant said, with a self-satisfied air ; and 
went off to finish the evening with some 
jolly fellows in the mess-room. 

Amelia meanwhile, in Russell-squaro, 
was looking at the moon, which was shining 
upon that peaceful spot, as well as upon the 
square of the Chatham barracks, where 
Lieutenant Osborne was quartered, and 
thinking to herself how her hero was em- 
ployed. Perhaps he is visiting the sentries, 
thought she ; perhaps he is bivouacking ; 
perhaps he is attending the couch of s 
wounded comrade, or studying the art of 
war up in his own desolate chamber And 
her kind thoughts sped away as if they were 
angels and had wings, and flying down the 
river to Chatham and Rochester, strove to 
peep into the barracks where George was 

All things considered, I think it was- as 
well the gates were shut, and the sentry al- 
lowed no one to pass \ so that the poor little 
white-robed angel could not hear the songs 
those young fellows were roaring over the 
whisky-punch. 

The day after the little conversation at 
Chatham barracks, young Osborne, to show 
that he would be as good as his word, pre- 
pared to go to town, thereby incurring Cap- 
tain Dobbin's applause. *'I should have 
liked to make her a little present," Osborne 
said to his friend in confidence, *' only I am 
quite out of cash until my father tips up." 
But Dobbin would not allow this good nature 
and generosity to be balked, and so accom- 
modated Mr. Osborns with a few pound 
notes, which the latter took after a little faint 
scruple. 

And I dare say he would have bought 
something very handsome for Amelia; only, 
getting off the coach in Fleet-stieet, he was 
attracted by a handsome shiit-pin in a jew- 
eler's window, which he could not resist 
and having paid for that, had very little 
money to spare for indulging in any further 
exercise of kindness. Never mind : you 
may be sure it was not his presents Amelia 
wanted. When he came to Russell-square, 
her face lighted up as if he had been sun- 
shine. The little cares, fears, tears, timid 
misgivings, sleepless fancies of I don't know 
how many days and nights, were forgotten, 
under one moment's influence of that fa- 
miliar, irresistible smile. He beamed on 
her from the drawing-room door — magnifi- 
cent, with ambrosial whiskers, like a god. 
Sambo, whose face, as he announced Cap- 
tain Osbin (having confen*ed a brevet rank 
on that young ofiicer), blazed with a sympsr 
thetic gi'in, saw the little girl start, and' flush 
and jump up from her watching-place if 
the window ; and Sambo retreated : aod ^ 
soon as the door was shut, she went ^' 
ing to Lieutenant George Osborne' 
as if it was tVie ox\V^ Xi^Xxxx^Vwicv^ S 
nestle m. 0\x, Xhwx v^o^ , v^tjXvsi^ 
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The very finest tree in the whole forest, 
with the straightest stem, and the strongest 
arms, and the thickest foliage, where .n you 
ohoose to build and coo, may be marked, for 
what you know, and may be down with a 
crash ere long. What an old, old simile that 
18, between man and timber ! 

In the mean while, George kissed her 
7eiy kindly on her forehead and glistening 
©yes, and was very gi-acious and good ; and 
she thought his diamond shirt-pin (which 
she had not known him to wear before) the 
prettiest ornament ever seen. 

The obsei*vant reader, who has marked 
our young lieutenant's previous behavior, 
and has preserved our report of the brief 
conversation which he has just had with 
Captain Dobbin, has possibly come to cer- 
tain conclusions regarding the character of 
Mr. Osborne. Some cynical Frenchman 
has said that there are two parties to a love- 
transaction : the one who loves and the other 
who condescends to be so treated. Perhaps 
the love is occasionally on the man's side: 
perhaps on the lady's. Perhaps some infatu- 
ated swain has ere this mistaken insensibili- 
ty for modesty, dullness for maiden-reserve, 
mere vacuity for sweet bashfulness, and a 
goose, in a word, for a swan. Perhaps 
some beloved female subscriber has arrayed 
an ass in the splendor and glory of her im- 
agination; admired his dullness as manly 
simplicity ; worshiped his selfishness as 
manly superiority; ti-eated his stupidity as 
majestic gravity, and used him as the bril- 
liant fairy Titania did a certain carpenter of 
Athens. I think I have seen such comedies 
of errors going on in the world. But this is 
certain, that Amelia believed her lover to be 
one of the most gallant and brilliant men in 
the empire : and it is possible that Lieuten- 
ant Osborne thought so too. 

He was a little wild: how many young 
men are ; and don't girls like a rake better 
than a milksop ? He hadn't sown his wild 
oats as yet, but he would soon : and quit 
the army, now that peace was proclaimed ; 
the Corsican monster locked up at Elba; 
promotion, by consequence, over; and no 
chance left for the display of his undoubted 
military talents and valor: and his allow- 
ance, with Amelia's settlement, would en- 
able them to take a snug place in the 
country somewhere, in a good sporting 
neighborhood ; and he Would hunt a little, 
and farm a little : and they would be very 
happy. As for remaining in the army as a 
maiTied man, that was impossible. Fancy 
Mrs. George Osborne in lodgings in a coun- 
try town ; or, worse still, in the East or 
West Indies, with a society of officers, and 
patronized by Mrs. Major O'Dowd! Ame- 
lia died with laughing at Osborne's stories 
Bbout Mrs. Major O'Dowd. He loved her 
/rjar:/i too j&(tfJjr to subject her to that hor- 



rid woman and her vulgarities, and lui* 
rough treatment of a soldier's wife, he 
didn't care for himself — not he; but his dea? 
little girl should take the place in society to 
which as his wife she was entitled ; and tn 
these proposals you may be sure ^he ac- 
ceded, as she would to any other from th<» 
same author. 

Holding this kind of conversation, and 
building numberless castles in the air (which 
Amelia adorned with all sorts of flowei 
gardens, rustic walks, country churches, 
Sunday schools, and the like ; while George 
had his mind's eye directed to the stables, 
the kennel, and the cellar), this young paij 
passed away a couple of hours very pleas- 
antly ; and as the lieutenant had only that 
single day in town, and a great deal of most 
important business to transact, it was pro- 
posed that Miss Emmy should dine with her 
future sisters-in-law. This invitation was 
accepted joyfully. He conducted her to his 
sisters ; where he left her talking and prat- 
tling in a way that astonished those ladies, 
who thought that George might make some- 
thing of her ; and then went off to transact 
his business. 

In a word, he went out and ate ices at a 
pastry-cook's shop in Charing Cross ; tried 
a new coat in Pall Mall ; dropped in at the 
Old Slaughter's, and called for Captain 
Cannon ; played eleven games at billiards 
with the captain, of which he won eight, 
and returned to Russel- square half-an-hour 
late for dinner, but in very good humor. 

It was not so with old Mr. Osborne. 
When that, gentleman came from the city, 
and was welcomed in the drawing-room by 
his daughters and tlie elegant Miss Wirt, 
they saw at once by his face — which was 
puffy, solemn, and yellow at the best of 
times — and by the scowl and twitching of 
his black eyebrows, that the heart within 
his large white waistcoat was disturbed and 
uneasy. When Amelia stepped forward to 
salute him, which she always did with great 
trembling and timidity, he gave a surly grunt 
of recognition, and dropped the little hand 
out of his great hirsute paw vrtthout any at 
tempt to hold it there. He looked round 
gloomily at his eldest daughter ; who, com- 
prehending the meaning of his look, which 
asked unmistakably, " Why the devil is she 
here ?*' said at once : — 

** George is in town, papa ; and has gone 
to the Horse Guards, and will be back to 
dinner." 

" O, he is, is he ? I won't have the dinner 
kept waiting for him^ Maria :" with which 
this worthy man lapsed into his particulai 
chair, and then the utter silence in his gen« 
teel, well-furnished drawing-room, was only 
interrupted by the alarmed ticking of th« 
great French clock. 

When t\\^t c\«ouomft\.et,'v:\\\t.KN»?i«i vox* 
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mounted by a cheerful brass group of the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, tolled live, in a heavy 
cathedral tonot Mr. Osborne puUed the bell 
at his right hand violently, and the butler 
nished up. 

** Dinner !" roared Mr. Osborne. 

"Mr. George isn't come in, sir," inter- 
posed the man. 

" Damn Mr. George, sir. Am I master 
of the house ? Dinner 1" Mr. Osborne 
scowled. Amelia trembled. A telegraphic 
communication of eyes passed between the 
other three ladies. The obedient bell in 
the lower regions began ringing the an- 
nouncement of the meal. The tolling over, 
the head of the family thrust his hands into 
the great tail-pockets of his great blue coat 
and brass buttons, and without waiting for a 
fnrdier announcement, strode down stairs 
alone, scowling over his shoulder at the four 
females. 

•'What's the matter now, my dear?" 
asked one of the other, as they rose and 
tripped gingerly behind the sire. 

" I suppose the funds are falling," whis- 
pered Miss Wirt ; and so, trembling and in 
silence, tlus hushed female company follow- 
ed their dark leader. They took their 
places in silence. He growled out a bless- 
ing, which sounded as gruffly as a curse. 
The great silver dish-covers were removed. 
Amelia trembled in her place, for she was 
next the awful Osborne, and alone on her 
side of the table, — the gap being occasioned 
by the absence of George. 

•• Soup ?" says Mr. Osborne, clutching the 
ladle, fixing his eyes on her, in a sepulchral 
tone ; and having helped her and the rest, 
did not speak for a while. 

•• Take Miss Sedley's plate away," at last 
he said. " She can't eat the soup, no more 
can I. It's beastly. Take away the soup, 
Hicks, and to-morrow turn the cook out of 
the house, Maria." 

Having concluded his observations upon 
the soup, Mr. Osborne made a few curt re- 
marks respecting the fish, also of a savage 
and satirical tendency, and cursed Billings- 
gate with an emphasis quite worthy of the 
place. Then he lapsed into silence, and 
swallowed sundry glasses of wine, looking 
more and more terrible, till a brisk knock at 
the door told of George's arrival, when every 
body began to rally. 

••He could not come before. General 
Daguilet had kept him waiting at the Horse 
Guards. Never mind soup or fish. Give 
him any thing — ^he didn't care what. Capi- 
tal mutton — capital every thing." His good 
humor contrasted with his father's severity; 
and he rattled on unceasingly during dinner, 
to the delight of all — of one especially, who 
need not be mentioned. 

As soon as the young ladies had discussed 
the orange and the glass of wine, which 
tanned the ordimary conclusion of the dismal 



banquets at Mr. Osborne's house, the signa 
to make sail for the drawing-room was given, 
and they all arose and departed. Amelia 
hoped George would soon join them there. 
She began playing some of his favorite 
waltzes (then newly imported) at the great 
carved-legged, leather-cased grand piano in 
the drawing-room overhead. This little ar* 
tifice did not bring him. He was deaf to the 
waltzes ; they grew fainter and fainter ; the 
discomfited performer left the huge instru- 
ment presently; and though her three 
friends performed some of the loudest and 
most brilliant new pieces of their repertoiret 
she did not hear a single note, but sat think- 
ing, and boding evil. Old Osborne's scowl, 
terrific always, had never before looked so 
deadly to her. His eyes followed her out 
of the room, as if she had been guilty of 
something. When they brought her coffee, 
she started Os though it were a cup of poison 
which Mr. Hicks, the butler, wished to 
propose to her. What mystery was there 
lurking ? Oh, those women ! They nurse 
and cuddlei their presentiments, and make 
darlings of their ugliest thoughts, as they do 
of their deformed children. 

The gloom on the paternal countenance 
had also impressed George Osborne with 
anxiety. With such eyebrows, and a look • 
so decidedly bilious, how was he to extract 
that money from the governor, of which 
George was consumedly in want ? Ho be- 
gan praising his father's wine. That was 
generally a successful means of cajoling the 
old gentleman. 

"We never got such Madeira in the West 
Indies, sir, as yours. Colonel Heavytop 
took off three bottles of that you sent me 
down, under his belt, the other day." 

" Did he ?" said the old gentleman. " It 
stands me in eight shillings a bottle." 

" Will you take six guineas a dozen for it, 
sir ?" said George, with a laugh. ** There's 
one of the greatest men in the kingdom 
wants some." 

" Does he ?" growled the senior. "Wish 
he may get it." 

" When General Daguilet was at Chat- 
ham, sir, Heavytop gave him a breakfast, 
and asked me for some of the wine. The 
general liked it just as well — ^wanted a pipe 
for the commander-in-chief. He's his royal 
highness's right-hand man." 

" It is devilish fine wine," said the eye- 
brows, and they looked more good-humored ; 
and George was going to take advantage of 
this complacency, and bring the supply ques- 
tion on the mahogany ; when the father, re- 
lapsing into solemnity, though rather cordial 
in manner, bade him ring the bell for claret. 
" And we'll see if that's as good as the Ma- 
deira, George, to which his royal highness 
is welcome, I'm «VKft. ksA %s» -^^ 's^t^ 
drinkmg \t, Y\\ \»Y«l Xo 'JWSl ^J5e^x)X TjcxxxeSWist ^ 
importance.'" 
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Amelia heard the ciaret beH ringing as 
she sat nervously up-stairs. She thought^ 
somehow, it was a mysterious and presenti- 
iiientol bell. Of the presentiments which 
£ome people are always having, some surely 
must come right. 

" What I want to know, George," the old 
gentleman said, after slowly smacking his 
first bumper. " What I want to know is, 
how you and — ah — that little thing up-stah^s, 
are carrying on ?" 

" I think, sir, it's not hard to see," George 
said, with a self-satisfied grin. ** Pretty 
clear, sir. — What capital wine !" 

" What d'you mean, pretty clear, sir ?" 

"Why, hang it, sir, don't push me too 
hard. I'm a modest man. I — ah — I don't 
set up to be a lady-killer ; but I do own that 
she's as devilish fond of me as she can bo. 
Any body can see that with half an eye." 

' And you yourself?" 

" Why, sir, didn't you order me to marry 
her, and ain't I a good boy ? Haven't our 
papas settled it ever so long?" 

** A pretty boy, indeed. Haven't I heard 
of your doings, sir, with Lord Tarquin, 
Captain Crawley of the Guards, the Honor- 
able Mr. Deuceace and that set. Have a 
care, sir, have a care." 

The old gentleman pronounced these 
aristocratic names with the greatest gusto. 
Whenever he met a great man he groveled 
before him, and my-lorded him as only a 
free born Briton can do. He came home 
and looked out his history in the peerage: 
he introduced his name into hb daily con- 
versation ; he bragged about his lordship to 
his daughters. He fell down prostrate and 
basked in him as a Neapolitan beggar does 
in the sun. George was alarmed when he 
heard tHe names. He feared his father 
might have been informed of certain trans- 
actions at play. But the olo moralist eased 
him by saying serenely, 

"Well, well, young men will be young 
men. And the comfort to me is, George, 
that living in the best society in England, as 
I hope you do ; as I think you do ; as my 
means will allow you to do" — 

"Thank you, sir," says George, making 
his point at once. "One can't live with 
these great folks for nothing ; and my purse, 
sir, look at it ;" and he held up a little token 
which had been netted by Amelia, and con- 
tained the very last of Dobbin's pound notes. 

"You shan't want, sir. The British 
merchant's son shan't want, sir. My guin- 
eas are as good as theirs, George, my boy ; 
and I don't grudge 'em. Call on Mr. Chop- 
per as you go through the city to-morrow ; 
he'll have something for you. I don't 
grudge money when I know you're in good 
society, because I know that good society 
ean never go wrong. There's no pride in 
/D0, I was a batnbJjr born man — iut you 
liave bad advaotagea. Make a good use of 



'em. Mix with the young nobility. There • 
many of 'em who can't spend a dollar to 
your guinea, my boy. And as for the pink 
bonnets (here ftfom under the heavy eye- 
brows there came a knowing and not very 
pleasing leer) — why boys will be boys. Only 
there's one thing I order you to avoid, 
which, if you do not, I'U cut you oiT with a 
shilling, by Jove ; and that's gambling, sir." 

" Oh, of course, sir," said George. 

" But to return to the other business 
about Amelia: why shouldn't you many 
higher than a stockbroker's daughter, George 
— that's what I want to know ?" 

" It's a family business, sir," says George, 
cracking filberts. "You and Mr. Sedley 
made the match a hundred years ago." 

" X don't deny it ; but people's positions 
alter, sir. I don't deny that Sedley made 
my fortune, or rather put me in the way of 
acquiring, by my own talents and genius, 
that proud position, which, I may say, I oc- 
cupy in the tallow trade and the city of 
London. I've shown my gratitude to Sed- 
ley ; and he's tried it of late, sir, as m> 
check- book can show. George! I tell you 
in confidence I don't like the looks of Mr. 
Sedley's affairs. My chief clerk, Mr. Chop>- 
per, does not like the looks of 'em, and he's 
an old file, and knows Change as well as any 
man in London. Hulker and Bullock are 
looking shy at him. He's been dabbling on 
his own account, I fear. They say the 
Jeune Amelie was his, which was taken hi 
the Yankee Privateer Molasses. And that's 
flat — ^unless I see Amelia's ten thousand 
down you don't marry her. I'll have nc 
lame duck's daughter in my family. Pas9 
the wine, sir — or ring for coffee." 

With which Mr. Osborne spread out the 
evening paper, and George knew from this 
signal that the colloquy was ended, and that 
his papa was about to take a nap. 

He hurried up stairs to Amelia in the 
highest spirits. What was it that made him 
more attentive to her on that night than he 
had been for a long time — more eager to 
amuse her, more tender, more brilliant in 
talk ? Was it that his generous h eart warm- 
ed to her at the prospect of misfortune ; or 
that the idea of losing the dear little prize 
made him value it more ? 

She lived upon the recollections of that 
happy evening for many days afterward, re- 
membering his words ; his looks ; the song 
he sang ; his attitude, as he leaned over her 
or looked at her from a distance. As it 
seemed to her, no night ever passed so 
quickly at Mr. Osborne's house before ; and 
for once this young person was almost pro- 
voked to be angry by the premature arrival 
of Mr. Sambo with her shawl. 

George came and took a tender leave of 

her the next morning: and then hurried 

off to the city, where he visited Mr. Chop- 

\ per, "h'la fa\S\eT*a Yv©«A xrvtMi, «sA tq^vvn^ 
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trom that gentleman a document whica he 
exchanged at Hulker 6c BulIock^s for a 
whole pocket-full of money. As George 
entered the house, old John Sedley was 
'lassing out of the banker's pnrlor, looking 
very dismal* But his godson was much too 
elated to mark the worthy stockbroker's de- 
pression, or the dreary eyes which the kind 
old gentleman cast upon him. Young Bul- 
lock did not come grinning out of the parlor 
with him as had been his wont in former 
years. 

And as the swinging doors of Hulker, 
Bullock 6c Co. closed upon Mr. Sedley, Mr. 
Quill, the cashier (whose benevolent occu- 
pation it is to hand out crisp bank-notes 
from a drawer and dispense sovereigns out 
of a copper shovel), winked at Mr. Driver, 
the clerk at the desk on his right. Mr. 
Driver winked again. 

•* No go," Mr. D. whispered. 

" Not at no price," Mr. Q. said. " Mr. 
George Osborne, sir, how will you take it ?" 
George crammed eagerly a quantity of notes 
into bi« pockets, and paid Dobbin fifty pounds 
that very evening at mess. 

That very evening Amelia wrote him the 
tenderest of long letters. Her heart was 
overflowing with tenderness, but it still fore- 
boded evil. What was the cause of Mr. 
Osborne's dark looks ? she asked. Had any 
difference arisen between him and her 
papa 1 Her poor papa returned so melan- 
choly from the city, that all were alarmed 
about him at home — in fine, there were four 
pages of loves and fears and hopes and fore- 
bodings. 

"Poor little Emmy — dear little Emmy. 
How fond she is of me," George said, as he 
perused the missive — '* and. Gad, what a 
headache that mixed punch has given me !" 
Poor little Emmy, indeed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MISS CRAWLEY AT HOME. 

About this time there drove up to an ex- 
ceedingly snug and well appointed house in 
Park-lane a traveling chariot with a lozenge 
on the panels, a discontented female in a 
green vail and crimped curls on the rumble, 
and a large and confidential man on the box. 
It was the equipage of our friend Miss Craw- 
lejr, returning from Hants. The windows 
of the carriage were shut : the fat spaniel, 
whose head and tongue ordinarily lolled out 
of one of them, reposed on the Ir.p of the 
discontented female. When the vehicle 
•topped, a large round bundle of shawls was 
taken out of the caixiage by the aid of vari- 
oiu domestics and a young lady who accom- 
panied the heap of cloaks. That bundle 
contained Miss Crawley, who was conveyed 

"Stairs forthwith, and put into a bed and 

F 



chamber warmed properly as for the recep- 
tion of an invalid. Messengers went off for 
her physician and medical man. They 
came, consulted, prescribed, vanished. The 
young companion of Miss Crawley, at the 
conclusion of their interview, came in to re- 
ceive their instructions, and administered 
those antiphlogistic medicines which the em 
inent men ordered. 

Captain Crawley, of the Life Guards, 
rode up from Knightsbridge Barracks the 
next day : his black charger pawed the straw 
before his invalid aunt's door He was most 
affectionate in his inquiries regarding that 
amiable relative. There seemed to be much 
source of apprehension. He found Miss 
Crawley's maid (the discontented female) 
unusually sulky and despondent : he found 
MissBriggs, her dame de compagnie, in tears, 
alone in the drawing-room. She had hast- 
ened home, hearing of her beloved friend's 
illness. She wished to fly to her couch, 
that couch which she, Briggs, had so often 
smoothed in the hour of sickness. She was 
denied admission to Miss Crawley's apart- 
ment. A stranger was administering her 
medicines — a stranger from the country — an 
odious Miss .... tears choked the utter- 
ance of the dame de compagnie, and she 
buried her crushed affections and her poor 
old red nose in her pocket-handkerchief. 

Rawdon Crawley sent up his name by 
the sulky femme de chambre, and Miss 
Crawley's new companion, coming tripping 
down from the sick-room, put a little hand 
into his as he stepped forward eageJy to 
meet her, gave a glance of great scorn at the 
bewildered Briggs, and, beckoning the young 
guardsman out of the back dmwing-room, 
led him down stairs into that now desolate 
dining-parlor, where so many a good dinner 
had been celebrated. 

Here these two talked for ten minutes, 
discussing, no doubt, the symptoms of the 
old invalid above stairs ; at the end of which 
period the parlor-bell was rung briskly, and 
answered on that instant by Mr. Bowls, 
Miss Ci-awley's large confidential butler 
(who, indeed, happened to be at the keyhole 
during the most part of the interview) ; and 
the captain coming out, curling his mous- 
tachios, mounted the black charger pawing 
among the straw to the admiration of the 
little blackguard boys collected in the street. 
He looked in at the dining-room window, 
managing his horse, which cuiTeted and ca- 
pered beautifully — ^for one instant the young 
person might be seen at the window, then 
her figure vanished, and, doubtless, she went 
up-stairs again to resume the affecting du- 
ties of benevolence. 

Who could this young woman be, I won- 
der ? That evening a little dinner for two 
persons was laid in ih© d\\v\Tk^-xwi\Sir~'VR\sK^ 
Mrs. ¥Vr\An, Vhe ^a.^^'^ m^\^^ ^aj^^^ "v^^ 
[her miBtresa'a a^^ccXxa^x^X.^^xAXixsaJ^^^'^^*^'^^ 
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there during the vacancy occasioned by the 
departure of the new nurse — ^and the latter 
and Miss Briggs sat down to the neat little 
meal. 

Briggs was so much choked by emotion 
that she could haf dly take a morsel of meat. 
The young person carved a fowl with the 
utmost delicacy, and asked so distinctly for 
egg-sauce, that poor Briggs, before whom 
that delicious condiment was placed, started, 
made a great clattering with the ladle, and 
once more fell back in the most gushing hys- 
terical state. 

" Had you not better give Miss Briggs a 
glass of wine?" said the person to Mr. 
Bowls, the large confidential man. He did 
so. Briggs seized it mechanically, gasped it 
down convulsively, moaned a little, and be- 
gan to play with the chicken on her plate. 

**I think we shall be able to help each 
other," said the person with great suavity: 
** and shall have no need of Mr. Bowls's kind 
services. Mr. Bowls, if you please, we will 
ring when we want you." He went down 
staii's, where, by the way, he vented the 
most horrid curses upon the unoffending 
footman, his subordinate. 

" It is a pity you take on so, Miss Briggs," 
the young lady said, with a cool, slightly sai*- 
castic, air. 

'* My dearest friend is so ill, and wo— o — 
— on't see me," gurgled out Briggs in an 
agony of renewed grief. 

** She's not very ill any more. Console 
yourself, dear Miss Briggs. ' She has only 
overeaten herself — that is all. She is great- 
ly better. She will soon be quite restored 
again. She is weak from being cupped and 
from medical treatment, but she will rally 
immediately. Pray console yourself, and 
take a little more wine." 

"But why, why won't she see me again?" 
Miss Briggs bleated out. " Oh, Matilda, 
Matilda, after three-and-twenty years' ten- 
derness! is this the return to your poor, 
poor Arabella?" 

" Don't cry too much, poor Arabella," the 
other said (with ever so little of a grin) ; 
** she only won't see you, because she says 
you don't nurse her as well as I do. It's no 
pleasure to me to sit up all night. I wish 
you might do it instead." 

"Have I not tended that dear couch for 
years?" Arabella said, "and now — ^" 

" Now she prefers somebody else. Well, 
sick people have these fancies, and must be 
humored. When she's well, I shall go.'* 

" Never, never," Arabella exclaimed, mad- 
ly inhaling her salts-bottle. 

* * Never be well or never go ? Miss Briggs,'* 
the other said, with the same provoking good 
ioature. " Pooh — she will be well in a fort- 
night, when I shall go back to my little pu- 
pils at Queen's Crawley, and to then: moth- 
er, who is a great deal more sick than our 
^iend You need not he *eaIous about me. 



my dear Miss Briggs. I am a poor lutle gir 
without any friendis, or any harm in me. 1 
don't want to supplant yon in Miss Craw- 
ley's good graces. She will forget n.© a 
week after I am gone : and her affection foi 
you has been the work of years. Give me 
a little wine, if you please, my dear Miss 
Briggs, and let us be friends. I'm sure I 
want fViends." 

The placable and soft-hearted Briggs 
speechlessly pushed out her hand at this 
appeal; but she felt the desertion most 
keenly, for all tliat, and bitterly, bitterly 
moaned the fickleness of her Matilda. At 
the end of half an hour, the meal over. Miss 
Rebecca Sharp (for such, astonishing to 
state, IS the name of her who has been de- 
scribed ingeniously as the person hitherto) 
went up-stairs again to her patient's rooms, 
from which, with the most engaging polite- 
ness, she eliminated poor Firkin. " Thank 
you, Mrs. Firkin, that will quite do ; ho\T 
nicely you make it ! I will ring when any 
thing is wanted. Thank you;" and Fir- 
kin came down stairs in a tempest of jeal 
ousy, only the more dangerous because she 
was forced to confine it in her own bosom. 

Could it be the tempest which, as she 
passed the landing of the first floor, blew 
open the drawing-i*oom door ? No ; it was 
stealthily opened by the hand of Bri^s. 
Briggs had been on the watch. Briggs too 
well heard the creaking Firkin descend the 
stairs, and the clink of the spoon and gruel- 
basin the neglected female carried. 

" Well, Firkin ?'* says she, as the othei 
entered the apartment. " Well, Jane ?" 

" Wuss and wuss. Miss B." Firkin said, 
wagging her head. 

" Is she not better, then ?" 

" She never spoke but once, and I asked 
her if she felt a little more easy, and she 
told me to hold my stupid tongue. Oh, 
Miss B., I never thought to have seen this 
day !" And the water- works again began 
to play. 

"What sort of a person is this Miss 
Sharp, Firkin? I little thought, while en- 
joying my Christmas revels in the elegant 
home of my firm friends, the Reverend Li- 
onel Delamere and his amiable lady, to find 
a stranger had taken my place in the affec- 
tions of my dearest, my still dearest Matil- 
da!" Miss BriggS} it will be seen by her 
language, was of a literary and sentimental ; 
turn, and had once published a volume of 
poems — " Trills of the Nightingale'* — by sub- 
scription. 

" Miss B., they are all infafyated about 
that young woman," Firkin replied. " Sir 
Pitt wouldn't have let her go, but he daredn't 
refuse Miss Crawley anythink. Mrs. Bute 
at the Rectory jist as bad — ^never happy out 
of her sight. The capting quite wild about 
her. Mr. Crawley mortial jealous. Sine« 
^ Miss C. Y7a» IooVl \V!L« ^^ '^oxi?^. Wn« \»^»(^ 
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ik.ar her bat Miss Sharp, I can't tell for 
vuere nor for why ; and I think somethink 
Lc-ws bewidged every body.'* 

Kebecca passed that night in constant 
matching upon Miss Crawley; the next 
night the old lady slept so comfortably, that 
Rebecca had time for several hours' com- 
fortable repose herself on the sofa, at the 
foot of her patroness's bed ; very soon, Miss 
Crawley was so well that she sat up and 
laughed heartily at a perfect imitation of 
Miss Briggs and her grief, which Rebecca 
dAs^ribed to her. Briggs' weeping snuffle, 
and her manner of using the handkerchief, 
were so completely rendered, that Miss 
Crawley became quite cheerful, to the ad- 
miration of the doctors when they visited 
her, who usually found this worthy woman 
of the world, when the least sickness attack- 
ed her, under the most abject depression 
and terror of death. 

Captain Crawley came every day, and re- 
ceived bulletins from Miss Rebecca respect- 
ing his aunt's health. This improved so 
rapidly, that poor Briggs was allo>yed to see 
her patroness; and persons with tender 
hearts may imagine the smothered emotions 
of that sentimental female, and the affecting 
nature of the interview. 

Miss Crawley liked to have Briggs in a 
good deal soon. Rebecca used to mimic her 
to her face with the most admirable grav- 
ity, thereby rendering the imitation doubly 
piqnante to her worthy patroness. 

The causes which had led to the deplora- 
ble illness of Miss Crawley, and her depart- 
ure from her brother's house in the country, 
were of such an unrom antic nature, that 
they are hardly fit to be explained in .this 
genteel and sentimental novel. For how is 
it possible to hint of a delicate female, living 
in good society, that she ate and drank too 
much, and that a hot supper of lobsters pro- 
fusely enjoyed at the Rectory was the rea- 
son of an indisposition which Miss Crawley 
herself persisted was solely attributable to 
*he dampness of the weather ? The attack 
was so sharp that Matilda — as his Reverence 
expressed it — ^was very nearly ** off the 
aooks ;" all the family was in a fever of ex- 
pectation regarding the will, and Rawdon 
Crawley was making sure of at least forty 
thousand pounds before the commencement 
of the London season. Mr. Crawley sent 
over a choice parcel of tracts, to prepare her 
for the change from Vanity Fair and Park 
Lane for another world ; but a good doctor 
from Southampton being called in in time, 
1 anquished the lobster which was so nearly 
fatal to her, and gave her sufficient strength 
to enable her t.o return to London. The 
baronet did not disguise his exceeding morti- 
fication at the turn which affairs took. 

While every body was attending on Miss 
Crawley, ^nd messengers eveiy hour from 
Ihe Rectory were carrying news of her 



health to the affectionate folks thei e, there - 
was a lady in another part of the louse, 
being exceedingly ill, of whom no one took 
any notice at all ; and this was the lady of 
Crawley herself. The good doctor shook 
his head after seeing her ; to which visit Sir 
Pitt consented, as it could be paid without a 
fee; and she was left fading away in her 
lonely chamber, with no more heed paid to 
her than to a weed in the park. 

The young ladies, too, lost much of the 
inestimable benefit of their governess's in- 
struction. So affectionate a nurse was Miss 
Sharp, that Miss Crawley would take her 
medicines from no other hand. Firkin had 
been deposed long before her mistress's de- 
parture from the country. That faithful 
attendant found a gloomy consolation on re- 
turning to London, in seeing Miss Briggs 
suffer the same pangs of jealousy and under- 
go the same faithless treatment to which 
she herself had been subject. 

Captain Rawdon got an extension of leave 
on his aunt's illness, and remained dutifully 
at home. He was always in her ante-cham- 
ber. (She lay sick in the state bed-room, 
into which you entered by the little bluo 
saloon.) His father was always meeting 
him there ; or if he came down the corridor 
ever so quietly, his father's door was sure to 
open, and the hyena face of the old gentle 
man to glare out. What was it set one to 
watch the other so? A generous rivany, 
no doubt, as to which should be most atten- 
tive to the dear sufferer in the state bed- 
room. Rebecca used to come out and com- 
fort both of them ; or one or the other of 
them, rather. Both of these worthy gentle- 
men were most anxious to have news of the 
invalid from her little confidential messenger. 

At dinner — to which meal she descended 
for half an hour — she kept the peace be- 
tween them : after which she disappeared 
for the night; when Rawdon would ride 
over to the depdt of the 150th at Mudbury, 
leaving his papa to the society of Mr. Hor- 
rocks and his rum and water. She passed 
as weary a fortnight as ever mortal spent in 
Miss Crawley's sick room; but her little 
nerves seemed to be of iron, and she was 
quite unshaken by the duty and the tedium 
of the sick-chamber. 

She never told until long afterward how 
painful that duty was ; how peevish a ptitient 
was the jovial old lady ; how angry ; how 
sleepless ; in what horrors of death ; during 
what long nights she lay moaning, and in al- 
most delirious agonies respecting that future 
world which she quite ignored when she 
was in good health. Picture to yourself, oh, 
fair young reader, a worldly, selfish, grace • 
less, thankless, religionless old woman, writh- 
ing in pain and fear, and without her wig. 
Picture her to ywwca^Xi, «cA,«t^^wi.\i^ ^^^ 
learn to \o\e wa^ \(t«5 \ 5. • vVv 

1 Sharp wv3Ltc\i©d\5D:^ ^jc\Miv^««»\i«^^^^'^^«^''^ 
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'iDdomitable patience. Nothing escaped her ; 
and, like a prudent steward, she found a 
use for every thing. She told many a good 
story about Miss Crawley's illness in after 
days — stories which made the lady blush 
through her artificial carnations. During the 
illness she was never out of temper ; alWays 
alert ; she slept light ; having a perfectly 
clear conscience ; and could take that re- 
freshment at almost any minute's warning. 
And so yon saw few traces of fatigue in her 
appearance. Her face might be a trifle 
paler, and the circles round her eyes a little 
blacker than usual ; but whenever she came 
out from the sick-room she was always smil- 
ing, fresh, and neat, and looked as trim in 
her little dressing-gown and cap, as in her 
smartest evening suit. 

The captain thought so, and raved about 
her in uncouth convulsions. The barbed 
shaft of love had penetrated his jlull hide. 
Six weeks — appro pinquity — opportunity — 
had victimized him completely. He made 
a confidante of his aunt at the Rectory, of 
all persons in the world. She rallied him 
about it ; she had perceived his folly ; she 
warned him ; she finished by owning that 
little Sharp was the most clever, droll, odd, 
good-natured, simple, kindly creature in Eng- 
land. Rawdon must not trifle with her affec- 
tions, though— dear Miss Crawley would 
never pardon him for that ; for she, too, was 
quite overcome by the little governess, and 
.oved Sharp like a daughter. Rawdon must 
go away — go back to his regiment and naughty 
London, and not play with a poor, artless 
girl's feelings. 

Many and many a time, this good-natured 
lady, compassionating the forlorn life-guards- 
man's condition, gave him an opportunity of 
seeing Miss Shai'p at the Rectory, and of 
walking home with her, as we have seen. 
When men of a certain sort, ladies, are in 
love, though they see the hook and the string, 
and the whole apparatus with which they 
are to be taken, they gorge the bait never- 
theless — ^they must come to it — they must 
swallow it — and are presently struck and 
landed gasping. Rawdon saw there was a 
manifest intention on Mrs. Bute's part to 
captivate him with Rebecca. He was not 
very wise ; but he was a man about town, 
and had seen several seasons. A light dawn- 
ed upon his dusky soul, as he thought, through 
a speech of Mrs. Bute's. 

" Mark my words, Rawdon," she said. 
"You will have Miss Sharp one day for 
your relation." 

"What relation — my cousin, hey, Mrs. 
Bute ? Francis sweet on her, hey ?" in- 
quired the waggish officer. 

*♦ More than that," Mrs. Bute said, with 
a flash from her black eyes. 

''Not Pitt?~He shan't have her. The 
0aealc ain't worthy ofb'9r. He's booked to 
IfSdy Jane SheepsbankK " 



" You men perceive nothing. You silly 
blind creature — if any thing happens to Lad^ 
Crawley, Miss Sharp will be jour mother- 
in-law ; and thaVs what will happen." 

Rawdon Crawley, Esquire, gave vent to a 
prodigious whistle, in token of astonishment 
at this announcement. He couldn't deny it 
His father's evident liking for Miss Shari*. 
had not escaped him. He knew the old 
gentleman's character well ; and a more un- 
scrupulous old — ^whyou — ^he did not con- 
clude the sentence, but walked home, curl- 
ing his moustachios, and convinced he had 
found a clue to Mrs. Bute^s mystery. 

" By Jove, it's too bad," thought Rawdon, 
" too bad, by Jove ! I do believe, the worn 
an wants the poor girl to be ruined, in order 
that she shouldn't come into the family as 
Lady Crawley." 

^Vhen he saw Rebecca alone, he rallied 
her about his father's attachment, in his 
graceful way. She flung up her head scorn- 
fully, looked him fiill in the face, and said — 

"Well, suppose he is fond of me. I 
know he is, and others too. You don't 
think I am afraid of him. Captain Crawley 1 
You don't suppose I can't defend my own 
honor," said the little woman, looking as 
stately as a queen. 

"O, ah, why — give you fair warning — 
look out, you know — that's all," said the 
moustachio-twiddler. 

"You hint at something not honorabJe, 
then ?" said she, flashing out. 

" O — Gad — ^really — Miss Rebecca," the 
heavy dragoon interposed. 

"Do you suppose I have no feeling of 
self-respect, because I am poor and friend 
less, and because rich people have none? 
Do you think, because I am a governess, I 
have not as much sense, and feeling, and 
good breeding, as you gentle-folks in Hamp- 
shire ? I'm a Montmorency. Do you sup- 
pose a Montmorency is not as good as <* 
Crawley ?" 

When Miss Sharp was agitated, and al- 
luded to her maternal relatives, she spoke 
with ever so slight a foreign accent, which 
gave a great charm to her clear, ringing 
voice. "No," she continued, kindling as 
she spoke to the captain ; " I can endure 
poverty, but not shame — ^neglect, but not in 
suit ; and insult from — from you.** 

Her feelings gave way, and she burst 
into tears. 

"Hang it. Miss Sharp — Rebecca — by 
Jove — upon my soul, I wouldn't for a tliou 
sand pounds. Stop, Rebecca !" 

She was gone. She drove out with Miss 
Crawley that day. It was before the tet- 
ter's illness. At dinner she was unusually 
brilliant and lively ; but she would take no 
notice of the hints, or the nods, or the clum- 
sy expostulations of the humiliated, infatu- 
ated gjaardsman. Skirmishes of tiiis sort 
[passed per\5et\xa\\Y ^xxxva^ \)ti^ \\\:Ck<& cwu 
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paigQ — tedious to relate, and similar in re- 
fult. The Crawley heavy cavalry was mad- 
dened by defeat, and routed every day. 

If the baronet of Queen's Crawley had 
not had the fear of losing his sister's legacy 
before his eyes, he never would have per- 
mitted his dear girls to lose the educational 
blessings which their invaluable governess 
was conferring upon them. The old house 
at home seemed a desert without her, so 
useful and pleasant had Rebecca made her- 
self there. Sir Pitt's letters were not cop- 
ied and corrected ; his books not made up ; 
his household business and manifold schemes 
neglected, now that his little secretary was 
away. And it was easy to see how neces- 
sary such an amanuensis was to him, by the 
tenor and spelling of the numerous letters 
which he sent to her, entreating her and 
commanding her to return. Almost ev^ry 
day brought a fi'ank from the baronet, en- 
closing the most urgent prayers to Becky 
for her return, or conveying pathetic state- 
ments to Miss Crawley, regarding the neg- 
lected state of his daughters' education ; of 
which documents Miss Crawley took very 
iitde heed. 

Miss Briggs was not formally dismissed, 
but her place as companion was a sinecure 
and a derision ; and her company was the 
fat spaniel in the drawing-room, or occasion- 
ally the discontented Firkin in the house- 
keeper's closet. Nor, though the old lady 
would by no means hear of Rebecca's de- 
parture, was the latter regularly installed in 
office in Park Lane. Like many wealthy 
people, it was Miss Crawley's habit to ac- 
cept as much service as she could get from 
her inferiors; and good-naturedly to take 
leave of them when she no longer found 
them useful. Gratitude among certain rich 
folks is scarcely natural, or to be thought of. 
They take needy people's services as their 
due. Nor have you, O poor parasite, and 
bumble hanger-on, much reason to complain ! 
Your friendship for Dives is about as sincere 
as the return which it usually gets. It is 
money you love, and not the man ; and were 
CroBsus and^ his footman to change places, 
you know, you poor rogue, who would have 
the benefit of your allegiance. 

And I am not sure, that, in spite of Re- 
becca's simplicity and activity, and gentle- 
ness and untiriDg good humor, the shrewd 
old London lady, upon whom these treas- 
ures of friendship were lavished, had not a 
larking suspicion all the while of her affec- 
tionate nurse and friend. It must have 
often crossed Miss Crawley's mind that no- 
body does any thing for nothing. If she 
measured her own feeling toward the world, 
she must have been pretty well able to gauge 
those of the world toward herself ; and per- 
haps she reflected, that it is the ordinary lot 
of people to have no Mends if they them- 
0b)wo8 eare for Dobody, 



Well, meanwhile, Becky was the greatest 
comfort and convenience to her, and she 
gave her a couple of new gowns, and an old 
necklace and shawl, and showed her friend- 
ship by abusing all her intimate acquaintances 
to her new confidante (than which there 
can't be a more touching proof of regard), 
and meditated vaguely some great future 
benefit — to marry her, perhaps, to Clump, the 
apothecary, or to settle her in some advan- 
tageous way of life ; or, at any rate, to send 
her back to Queen's Crawley when she had 
done with her, and the full London season 
had begun. 

When Miss Crawley was convalescent 
and descended to the drawing-room, Becky 
sang to her, and otherwise amused her; 
when she was well enough to drive out, 
Becky accompanied her. And among the 
drives which they took, whither, of all places 
in the world, did Miss Crawley's admirable 
good-nature and friendship actually induce 
her to penetrate, but to Russell-square, 
Bloomsbury, and the house of John Sedley 
Esquire. 

Ere that event, many notes had passed, 
as may be imagined, between the two dear 
friends. During the months of Rebecca's 
stay in Hampshire, the eternal friendship 
had (must it be owned ?) suffered consider- 
able diminution, and grown so decrepit and 
feeble with old age as to threaten demise 
altogether. The fact is, both girls had their 
own real affairs to think of: Rebecca her 
advance with her employers — Amelia her 
own absorbing topic. When the two girls 
met, and flew into each other's arms with 
that impetuosity which distinguishes the 
behavior of young ladies toward each other, 
Rebecca performed her part of the embrace 
with the most perfect briskness and energy. 
Poor little Amelia blushed as she kissed 
her friend, and thought she had been guilty 
of something very like coldness toward 
her. 

Their first interview was but a very short 
one. Amelia was just ready to go out for a 
walk. Mjss Crawley was waiting in her 
carriage below, her people wondering at the 
locality in which they found themselves, and 
gazing upon honest Sambo, the black foot- 
man of Bloomsbury, as one of the queer 
natives of the place. But when Amelia 
came down with her kind, smiling looks 
(Rebecca must inti'oduce her to her fi-iend. 
Miss Crawley was longing to see her, and 
was too ill to leave her carriage) — ^when, I 
say, Amelia came down, the Park Lane 
shoulder-knot aristocracy wondered more 
and more that such a thing could come out 
of Bloomsbury ; and Miss Crawley was fairly 
captivated by the sweet blushing face of the 
young lady who came forward so timidly and 
so gracefully to '^w:^ Viet x^«^^0^ \b "^^ 
protectOT oAvet ^ty^ii^. 
I ** What a corcvvVeTRAOtv. xcej ^w« ^^\>»x. * 
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sweet voice '" Miss Crawley said, as they 
drove away westward after the little inter- 
view. ** My dear Sharp, your young friend 
is charming. Send for her to Park Lane, 
do you hear?" Miss Crawley had a good 
taste. She liked natural mannei*s — a little 
timidity only set them off. She liked pretty 
faces near her ; as she liked pretty pictures, 
and nice china. She talked of Amelia with 
rapture half-a-dozen times that day. She 
mentioned her to Rawdon Crawley, who 
came dutifully to partake of his aunt's chicken 
that day. 

Of course, on this Rebecca instantly stated, 
that Amelia was engaged to be married — to 
a Lieutenant Osborne — a very old flame. 

" Is he a man in a line-regiment ?" Cap- 
tain Ci*awley asked, remembering after an 
effort, as became a guardsman, the number 
of the regiment, the — th. 

Rebecca thought that was the regiment. 
** The captain's name,'' she said, '* was Cap- 
tain Dobbin." 

" A lanky, gawky fellow," said Crawley, 
" tumbles over every body. I know him ; 
and Osborne's a goodish-looking fellow, with 
large black whiskers ?" 

" Enormous," Miss Rebecca Sharp said, 
" and enormously proud of them, I assure 
you." 

Captain Rawdon Crawley burst into a 
hoarse laugh by way of reply; and being 
pressed by the ladies to explain, did so when 
^._the explosion of hilarity was over. " He 
fancies he can play at billiards," said he. 
** I won two hundred of him at the Cocoa 
Tree. He play, the young flat ! He'd 
have played for any thing that day, but his 
friend Captain Dobbin carried him off, hang 
him!" 

** Rawdon, Rawdon, don't be so wicked," 
Miss Crawley remarked, highly pleased. 

" Why, ma'am, of all the young fellows 
I've seen out of the line, I think this fellow's 
the greenest. Tarquin and Deuceace get 
what money they like out of him. He'd go 
to the deuce to be seen with a lord. He 
pays their dinners at Greenwich, and they 
invite the company." 

"And very pretty company too, I dare 
say." 

"Quite right. Miss Sharp. Right, as 
usual. Miss Sharp. Uncommon pretty com- 
pany — ^haw, haw !" and the captain laughed 
more and more, thinking he had made a 
good joke. 

"Rawdon, don't be naughty!" his aunt 
exclaimed. 

" Well, his father's a city man — immense- 
ly rich, they say. Hang those city fellows, 
they must bleed ; and I've not done with 
him yet, I can tell you. Haw, haw!" 

"Fie, Captain Crawley, I shall warn Ame- 
}}a. A gamhYiTig husband !" 
"Horrid, ain't he, heyV* the captain said 
mtb great Bolemoity; and then added, a 



sudden thought having struck him — " Gad, f 
say, ma'am, we'U have him here." 

"Is he a presentable soit of a person V' 
the aunt inquired. 

" Presentable ? — oh, very weU. You 
wouldn't see any difference," Captain Craw 
ley answered. " Do let's have him, when 
you begin to see a few people; and his 
whatdyecallem — his inamorato — eh, Mum 
Sharp; that's what you call it — comes 
Gad, I'll write him a note, and have him 
and I'll try if he can play picquet as well 
as billiai'ds. Where does he live. Miss 
Sharp?" 

Miss Sharp told Crawley the lieutenant's 
town address ; and a few days after this 
conversation, Lic^^ntenant Osborne received 
a letter, in Captain Rawdon's school-boy 
hand, and inclosing a note of invitation from 
Mi§s Crawley. 

Rebecca dispatched also an invitation to 
her darling Amelia, who, you may be sure, 
was ready enough to accept it, when she 
heard that George was to be of the party. 
It was arranged that Amelia was to spend 
the morning with the ladies of Park Lane, 
where all were very kind to her. Rebecca 
patronized her with calm superiority: she 
was so much the cleverer of the two, and 
her friend so gentle and unassuming, that 
she always yielded when any body chose to 
command, and so took Rebecca's orders 
with perfect meekness and good humor. 
Miss Crawley's graciousness was also re- 
markable. She continued her raptures 
about little Amelia, talked about her before 
her face as if she were a doll, or a servant, 
or a picture, and admired her with the most 
benevolent wonder possible. I admii'e that 
admiration which the genteel world some- 
times extends to the commonalty. There 
is no more agreeable object in life than to 
see May Fair folks condescending. Miss 
Crawley's prodigious benevolence rather fa- 
tigued poor little Amelia, and I am not sure 
that of the three ladies in Pork Lane she 
did not find honest Miss Briggs the most 
agreeable. She sympathized with Briggs 
as with all neglected or gentle people : she 
wasn't what you call a woman of spirit. 

George came to dinner — a repast en gar- 
fon with Captain Crawley. 

The great family coach of the Osbomes 
transported him to Park Lane from Russell- 
square; where the young ladies, who were 
not themselves invited, and professed the 
greatest indifference at that slight, neverthe- 
less looked at Sir Pitt Crawley's name in 
the baronetage ; and learned every thing 
which that work had to teach about the 
Crawley family and their pedigree, and the 
Binkies, their relatives, &c., &c, Rawdon 
Crawley received George Osborne with great 
frankness and graciousness : praised his play 
at biiWarda*. ^sked bim. when he would have 
bis revengBi Yjaaitvlw^^X©^ ^ovjXCV^t^M?^ 
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regiment : and would have proposed p/cquet 
to him that very evening, but Miss Crawley 
absolutely forbade any gambling in her house; 
so that the young lieutenant^s pursfe was not 
lightened by his gallant patron, for that day 
at least. However, they made an engage- 
ment for the next, somewhere : to look at a 
horse that Crawley had to sell, and to try 
him in the park ; and to dine together, and 
to pass the evening with some jolly fellows. 
** That is, if you're not on duty to that pretty 
Miss Sedley," Crawley said, with a knowing 
wink. " Monstrous nice.girl, 'pon my honor, 
though, Osborne," he was good enough to 
add. ** Lots of tin, I suppose, eh ?" 

Osborne wasn't on duty ; he would join 
Crawley with pleasure : and the latter, when 
they met the next day, praised his new 
friend's horsemanship — as he might with 
perfect honesty — and introduced him to 
three or lour young men of the first fashion, 
whose acquaintance immensely elated the 
simple young officer. 

"How's little Miss Sharp, by-the-by," 
Osborne inquired of his friend over their 
wine, with a dandified air. " Good-natured 
little girl that. Does she suit you well at 
Queen's Crawley ? Miss Sedley liked her 
a good deal last year." 

Captain Crawley looked savagely at the 
lieutenant out of his little blue eyes, and 
watched him when he went up to resume 
his acquaintance with the fair governess. 
Her conduct must have relieved Crawley, if 
thera was any jealousy in the bosom of that 
life-gnardsman. 

When the young men went up -stairs, and 
after Osborne's introduction to Miss Craw- 
ley, he walked up to Rebecca with a patron- 
izing, easy swagger. He was going to be 
kind to her and protect her. He would 
even shake hands with her, as a friend of 
Amelia's; and saying, *'Ah, Miss Sharp! 
how-dy-doo ?" held out his left hand toward 
her, expecting that she would be quite con- 
founded at the honor. 

Miss Sharp put out her right fore-finger, 
and gave him a little nod, so cool and killing, 
that Rawdon Crawley, watching the opera- 
tions from the other room, could hardly 
restrain his laughter as he saw the lieuten- 
ant's entire discomfiture ; the start he gave, 
the pause, and the perfect clumsiness with 
which he at length condescended to take the 
finger which was offered for his embrace. 

•' She'd beat the devil, by Jove !" the cap- 
tain said, in a rapture ; and the lieutenant, 
by way of beginning the conversation, agree- 
ably asked Kebecca how she liked her new 
place. 

«' My place ?" said Miss Sharp, coolly, 
" how kind of you to remind me of it ! It's 
a tolerably good place : the wages are pretty 
good — not so good as Miss Wirt's, I believe, 
with your sisters in Kussell-square. How are 
Ikoee young ladies 1 not that I ought to ask." 



" Why not ?" Mr. Osborne said, amazed 

" Why, they never condescended to speak 
to me, or to ask me into their house, while 
I was staying with Amelia ; hit we poor 
governesses, you know, are used to slights 
of this sort." 

** My dear Miss Sharp !" Osborne ejacu- 
lated. 

"At least in some families," Rebecca 
continued. " You can't think what a differ- 
ence there is, though. We are not so 
wealthy in Hampshire as you lucky folks of 
the city. But then I am in a gentleman's 
family — good old English stock. I suppose 
you know Sir Pitt's father refused a peer- 
age. And you see how I am treated. I am 
pretty comfortable. Indeed, it is rather a 
good place. But how very good of you to 
inquire !" 

Osborne was quite savage. The little 
governess patronized him smd persiffled him 
until this young British Lion felt quite un- 
easy ; nor could he muster sufficient pres- 
ence of mind to find a pretext for backing 
out of this most delectable conversation. 

" I thought you liked the city families 
pretty well," he said, haughtily. 

" Last year, you mean, when I was fresh 
from that horrid, vulgar school ? Of course 
I did. Doesn't every girl like to come home 
for the holidays ? And how was I to know 
any better? But oh, Mr. Osborne, what 
a difference eighteen months' experience 
makes ! — eighteen months spent, pardon me 
for saying so, with gentlemen. As for dear 
Amelia, she, I grant you, is a pearl, and 
would be charming any where. There 
now, I see you are beginning to be in a good 
humor; but oh, these queer, odd city peo- 
ple ! And Mr. Jos — how is that wonderful 
Mr. Joseph?" 

" It seems to me you didn't dislike that 
wonderful Mr. Joseph last year," Osborne 
said kindly. 

" How severe of you ! Well, entre nous, 
I didn't break my heart about him ; yet if 
he had asked me to do what you mean by 
your looks (and very expressive and kind 
they are, too), I wouldn't have said no." 

Mr. Osborne gave a look as much as to 
say, "Indeed, how very obliging!" 

" What an honor to have had you for a 
brother-in-law, you are thinking? To be sis- 
ter-in-law to George Osborne, Esquire, son of 
John Osborne, Esquire, son of — ^whnt was 
your grandpapa, Mr. Osborne ? Well, don't 
be angry. You can't help your pedigree, 
and I quite agree with you that I would have 
married Mr. Joe Sedley ; for could a poor 
penniless girl do better? Now you know 
the whole secret. Fm frank and open ; 
and, considering al". things, it was very kind 
of you to allude to the circumstance — very 
kind and polite. Amelia deax^ Mx« 0'^««^>cv«. 
and 1 were VaVVaxv^ ^JowiX ^wjx >5^^^ViQf^^>. 
JosepYi. Haw \a\i»'V"' 
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Thus was George utterly routed. Not 
that Rebecca was in tlie right ; but she had 
managed most successfully to put him in the 
wrong. And he now shamefully fled, feel- 
ing if he stayed another minute, that he 
would have been made to look foolish in the 
presence of Amelia. 

Though Rebecca had had the better of 
him, George was above the meanness of 
tale-bearing or revenge upon a lady — only 
he could not help cleverly confiding to Cap- 
tain Crawley, next day, some notions of his 
regarding Miss Rebecca — that she was a 
sharp one, a dangerous one, a desperate flirt, 
&c. ; in all of which opinions Crawley agreed 
laughingly, and with every one of which Miss 
Rebecca was made acquainted before twen- 
ty-four hours were over. They added to 
her original regard for Mr. Osborne. Her 
woman's instinct had told her, that it was 
George who had interrupted the success of 
her first love-passage, and she esteemed him 
accordingly. 

" I only just warn you," he said to Raw- 
don Crawley, with a knowing look — he had 
bought the horse, and lost some score of 
guineas after dinner, ** I just warn you — I 
know women, and counsel you to be on the 
look-out." 

** Thank you, my boy," said Crawley, 
with a look of peculiar gratitude. " You're 
wide awake, I see." And George went ofl^, 
thinking Crawley was quite right. 

He told Amelia of what he had done, and 
how he had counseled Rawdon Crawley — a 
devilish good, straightforward fellow — ^to be 
on his guard against that little sly, scheming 
Rebecca. 
. . ** Against whom .^" Amelia cried. 

** Your friend the governess. Don't look 
so astonished." 

*• O George, what have you done ?" Ame- 
lia said. For her woman's eyes, which love 
had made sharp-sighted, had in one instant 
discovered a secret which was invisible to 
Miss Crawley, to poor virgin Briggs, and, 
above all, to the stupid peepers of that young 
whiskered prig. Lieutenant Osborne. 

For as Rebecca was shawling her in an 
upper apartment, where these two friends 
had an opportunity for a little of that secret 
talking and conspiring which forms the de- 
light of female life, Amelia, coming up to 
Rebecca, and taking her two little hands in 
hers, said, '* Rebecca, I see it all." 

Rebecca kissed her. 

And regarding this delightful secret, not 
one syllable more was said by either of the 
young women. But it was destined to come 
out before long. 

Some short period after the above events, 

and Miss Rebecca Sharp still remaining at 

her patroness's house in Park Lane, one 

more hatchment might have been seen in 

Great Gauat-streetj figuring among the many 



which usually ornament that disn al quarter 
It was over Sir Pitt Crawley's house ; but it 
did not indicate the worthy baronet's demise. 
It was a feminine .hatchment, and indeed o 
few years back had served as a funeral com 
pliment to Sir Pitt's old mother, the late 
dowager Lady Crawley. Its period of ser- 
vice over, the hatchment had come dowu 
from the front of the house, and hved in re- 
tirement somewhere in the back premises 
of Sir Pitt's mansion. It re-appeared now 
for poor Rose Dawson. Sir Pitt was h wid- 
ower again. The arms quartered txi the 
shield along with his own were not, to be 
sure, poor Rose's. She had no arms. Bat 
the cherubs painted on the scutcheon an- 
swered as well for her as for Sir Pitt's 
mother, and Resurgam was written under 
the coat, flanked by the Crawley Dove ana 
Serpent. Arms and Hatchments, Resm*- 
gam. Here is an opportunity for moraliz- 
ing ! 

Mr. Crawley had tended that otherwise 
friendless bedside. She went out of the 
world strengthened by such words and com- 
fort as he could give her. For many years 
this was the only kindness she ever knew; 
the only friendship that solaced in any way 
that feeble, lonely soul. Her heart was 
dead long before her body. She had sold it 
to become Sir Pitt Crawley's wife. Moth- 
ers and daughters are making the same bar- 
gain eveiy day in Vanity Fair. 

When the demise took place, her husband 
was in London attending to some of his in- 
numerable schemes, and busy with his end- 
less lawyers. He had found time, neverthe- 
less, to call often in Park Lane, and to dis- 
patch many notes to Rebecca, entreating 
her, enjoining her, commanding her, to re- 
turn to her young pupils in the country, who 
were now utterly without companionship 
during their mother's illness. But MiM 
Crawley would not hear of her departure ; 
for though there was no lady of fashion in 
London who would desert her friends more 
complacently as soon as she was tired of 
their society, and though few tired of thero 
sooner, yet as long as her engoHment lasted 
her attachment was prodigious, and she 
clung still with the greatest energy to Ra 
becca. 

The news of Lady Crawley's death pro- 
voked no more grief or comment than might 
have been expected in Miss Crawley's fam- 
ily circle. " I suppose I must put off ray 
party for the 3d," Miss Crawley said ; and 
added, after a pause, •' I hope my brother 
will have the decency not to marry again." 
** What a confounded rage Pitt will be in if 
he does," Rawdon remarked, with his usna 
regard for his elder brother. Rebecca said 
nothing. She seemed by far the gravest 
and most impressed of the family. She 
left the room before Rawdon went away 
\ that day •, Wx, the^ xa^X \s^ Ocawi^i^ Vi^<(s*« 
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as he was going away after taking leave, and 
had a parley together. 

On the morrow, as Rebecca was gazing 
from the window, she startled Miss Crawley, 
who was placidly occupied with a French 
novel, by crying out in an alarmed tone, 
* Here's Sir Pitt, ma'am !" and the baron- 
et's knock followed this announcement. 

" My dear, I can't see him. I won't see 
bim. Tell Bowls not at home, or go down 
stairs and say I'm too ill to receive any one. 
My nerves really won't bear my brother at 
this moment ;" cried out Miss Crawley, and 
resumed the novel. 

'* She's too ill to see you, sir," Rebecca 
said, tripping down to Sir Pitt, who was 
preparing to ascend. 

" So much the better," Sir Pitt answered. 
"I want to see you. Miss Becky. Come 
along a me into the parlor," and they enter- 
ed that apartment together. 

" I wawnt you back at Queen's Crawley, 
Miss," the baronet said, fixing his eyes upon 
her, and taking off his black gloves and his 
hat with its great crape hat-band. His eyes 
had such a strange look, and fixed upon her 
so stead&stly, that Rebecca Sharp began al- 
most to tremble. 

«( I hope to come soon," she said in a low 
▼oic«y " as soon as Miss Crawley is better — 
and return to— to the dear children." 

** You've said so these three months, 
Becky," replied Sir Pitt, " and still you go 
hanging on to my sister, who'll fling you off 
like an old shoe, when she's wore you out. 
I tell you I want you. I'm going back to 
the VuneraL Will you come back ? Yes 
or no." 

"I daren't — ^I don't think — ^it would be 
right — to be alone — ^with you, sir," Becky 
said, seemingly in great agitation. 

•* I say agin, I want you," Sir Pitt said, 
thumping the table. ** I can't git on with- 
out you. I didn't see what it, was till you 
went away. The house all goes wrong. 
It's not the same place. All my accounts 
has got muddled agin. You miLst come 
back. Do come back. Dear Becky, do 
come." 

" Come — as what, sir ?" Rebecca gasped 
out. 

" Come as Lady Crawley, if you like," 
the baronet said, grasping his crape hat. 
" There ! will that zatusfy you ? Come 
back and be my wife. Your vit vort. Birth 
be hanged. You're as good a lady as ever 
[ see. You've got more brains in your little 
viDger than any baronet's wife in the coun- 
ty. Will you come ? Yes or no ?" 

** Oh, Sir Pitt !" Rebecca said, very much 
moved. 

** Say yes, Becky," Sir Pitt continued. 
**rm an old man, but a good'n. I'm good 
for twenty years. I'll make you happy, zee 
if I don't. Yon shall do what you like ; 
moead whatjon like ; and 'av it all your own 



way. I'll make you a zettlement. 1 U do 
every thing reglar. Look year!" and the 
old man fell down on his knees and leered 
at her like a satyr. 

Rebecca started back a picture of conster- 
nation. In the course of this history we 
have never seen her lose her presence oi 
mind ; but she did now, and wept some oi 
the most genuine tears that ever fell from 
her eyes. 

"Oh, Sir Pitt!" she said "Oh, sir— 
I — I'm married already " 



CHAPTER XV. 

IN WHICH REBECCA'S HUSBAND APPEARS 
FOR A SHORT TIME. 

Every reader of a sentimental turn (and 
we desire no other) must have been pleased 
with the tableau with which the last act of 
our little drama concluded ; for what can be 
prettier than an image of Love on his kneet 
before Beauty ? 

But when Love heard that awful coiifes 
sion from Beauty that she was married al 
ready, he bounced up from his attitude oC 
humility on the carpet, uttering exclama- 
tions which caused poor little Beauty to be 
more frightened than she was when she 
made her avowal. " Married ! you're jok- 
ing," the baronet cried, after the explosion 
of rage and wonder. " You're making vuu 
of me, Becky. Who'd ever go to marry you 
without a shilling to your vortune ?" 

" Married ! married !" Rebecca said, in an 
agony of tears — her voice choking with emo- 
tion, her handkerchief up to her ready eyes, 
fainting against the mantel-piece — a figure 
of woe fit to melt the most obdurate heart. 
"O Sir Pitt, dear Sir Pitt, do not think me 
ungrateful for all your goodness to me. It 
is only your generosity that has extorted 
my secret." 

" Generosity be hanged !" Sir Pit roared 
out. ** Who is it tu, then, you'i"© married ? 
Where was it ?" 

"Let me come back with you to the 
country, sir ! Let me watch over you as 
faithfully as ever! Don't, don't separate 
me from dear Queen's Crawley !" 

"The feller has left you, has he!" the 
baronet said, beginning, as he fancied, to 
comprehend. " Well, Becky — come back, 
if you like. You can't eat your cake and 
have it. Any ways, I made you a vair oflfer. 
Coom back as governess — ^you shall have il 
all your own way." She held out one hand. 
She cried fit to break her b eart ; her ring 
lets fell over her face, and over the marbk 
mantel-piece where she laid it. 

" So the rascal ran off, eh ?" Sir Pitt said, 
with a hideous attempt ^t ^orwsjck^xwx. 
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to go back to Queen's Crawley, and take 
care of the children, and of you as formerly, 
when you said you were pleased with the 
services of your little Rebecca. When I 
think of what you have just offered me, my 
heart fills with gratitude — indeed it does. I 
can't be your wife, sir ; let me — ^let me be 
your daughter!" 

Saying which, Rebecca went down on 
her knees in a most tragical way, and, taking 
Sir Pitt's horny, black hand between her 
own two (which were very pretty and white, 
and as soft as satin), looked up in his face 
with an expression of exquisite pathos and 
confidence, when — ^when the door opened, 
and Miss Crawley sailed in. 

Mrs. Firkin and Miss Briggs, who hap- 
pened by chance to be at the parlor-door 
soon after the baronet and Rebecca entered 
the apartment, had also seen, accidentally, 
through the key-hole, the old gentleman 
prostrate before the governess, and had 
heard the generous proposal which he 
raaclo her. It was scarcely out of his mouth, 
whon Mrs. Firkin and Miss Briggs had 
streamed up the stairs, had rushed into the 
drawing-room where Miss Crawley was 
reading the French novel, and had given that 
old lady the astounding intelligence that Sir 
Pitt was on his knees, proposing to Miss 
Sharp. And if you calculate the time for 
the above dialogue to take place — ^the time 
for Briggs and Firkin to fly to the drawing- 
room — the time for Miss Crawley to be as- 
tonished, and to drop her volume of Pigault 
le Brun — and the time for her to come down 
stairs — you will see how exactly accurate 
this" history is, and how Miss Crawley must 
have app*^ared at the very instant when Re- 
becca had assumed the attitude of humility. 

** It 19 the lady on the ground, and not the 
gentleman," Miss Crawley said, with a look 
and Toice of great scorn. ** They told me 
that you were on your knees, Sir Pitt : do 
kneel once more, and let me see this pretty 
couple !" 

"I have thanked Sir Pitt Crawley, 
ma'am," Rebecca said, rising, and have told 
him that — that I never can become Lady 
Crawley." 

" Refused him !" Miss Crawley said, more 
bewildered than ever. Briggs and Firkin at 
the door opened the eyes of astonishment 
and the lips of wonder. 

** Yes — ^refused," Rebecca continued, with 
a sad, tearful voice. 

" And am I to credit my ears that you ab- 
solutely proposed to her, Sir Pitt ?" the old 
ludy asked. 

"Ees," said the baronet, "I did." 

** And she refiised you as she says ?" 

"Ees," Sir Pitt said, his features on a 
broad grin. 

** It does not seem to break your heart, at 
anj- rate, ** Miaa Crawley remarked. 
*'Nnwt a bit,*' auswered Sir Pitt, with a 



coolness and good-humor which set Miss 
Crawley almost mad with bewilderment 
That an old gentleman of station should fill 
on his knees to a penniless governess, au 
burst out laughing because she refused ti 
marry him — that a penniless governea 
should refuse a baronet with four thousanc 
a year — ^these were mysteries which Mia 
Crawley could never comprehend. It sur 
passed any complications of intrigue in hei 
favorite Pigault le Brun. 

" I'm glad you think it good sport, brotb 
er," she continued, groping wildly througl 
this amazement. 

" Vamous," said Sir Pitt. " Who'd ha 
thought it ! what a sly little devil ! what i 
little fox it waws !' ne muttered to himself 
chuckling with pleasure. 

" Who'd have thought what ?" cries Misi 
Crawley, stamping with her foot. ** Pray 
Miss Sharp, are you waiting for the Princi 
Regent's divorce, that you don't think ou: 
family good enough for you ?'* 

** My attitude," Rebecca stud, ** whea yoi 
came in, ma'am, did not look as if I despisec 
such an honor as this good — this noble roai 
has deigned to offer me. Do you think ■ 
have no heart ? Have you all loved me, an( 
been so kind to the poor orphan — desertec 
— girl, and am / to feel nothing? O mj 
friends! O my benefactors! may not mj 
love, my life, my duty, try to repay the con 
fidence you have shown me? Do yoi 
grudge me even gratitude. Miss Crawley! 
It is too much — my heart is too full ;" a» 
she sank down in a chair so pathetically, tiia 
most of the audience present were perfeoU] 
melted with her sadness. 

" Whether you marry me or not, you*n 
a good little girl, Becky, and I'm your vriend 
mind," said Sir Pitt, and putting on Iw 
crape-bound hat, he walked away — ^greatly U 
Rebecca's reUef ; for it was evident that he: 
secret was unrevealed to Miss Crawley, am 
she had the advantage of a brief reprieve. 

Putting her handkerchief to her eyes 
and nodding away honest Briggs, who wouk 
have followed her up-stairs, she went up ti 
her apartment; while Briggs and Miss Craw 
ley, in a high state of excitement, remaine( 
to discuss the strange event, and Firkin, do 
less moved, dived down into the kitchen re 
gions, and talked of it with all the male aiK 
female company there. And so impressec 
was Mrs. Firkin with the news, that shi 
thought proper to write off by that vei^ 
night's post, ** with her humble duty to Mrs 
Bute Crawley and the family at the Recta 
ry, and Sir Pitt has been and proposed fbi 
to marry Miss Sharp, wherein she has re 
fused him, to the wonder of all." 

The two ladies in the dining-room (when 
worthy Miss Briggs was delighted to be ad 
mitted once more to a confidential convena' 
tiou with lieT i^«Lt.Toiiess\ wondered to theu 
hearta* contenX. «l\. ^\x rwX?^ q^qXs wA^VkA 
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beccas refusii!; Briggs very acutely sug- 
gesting that there must have been some ob- 
stacle in the shape of a previous attachment, 
otherwise no young woman in her senses 
would -ever have refused so advantageous 
« proposaL 

'* You would have accepted it youself, 
woulan't you, Briggs ?" Miss Crawley said, 
kindly. 

"Would it not be a privilege to be Miss 
Crawley's sister?" Briggs replied, with 
meek evasion. 

•* Well, Becky would have made a good 
Lady Crawley, after all," Miss Crawley re- 
marked (who was inollified by the girl's re- 
fusal, and very liberal and generous, now 
there was no call for her sacrifices). ** She 
has brains in plenty (much more wit in her 
little finger than you have, my poor, dear 
Briggs, in all your head). Her manners 
are excellent, now I have formed her. She 
18 a Montmorency, Briggs, and blood is 
something, though I despise it for my part ; 
and she would have held her own among 
those pompous, stupid Hampshire people, 
much better than that unfortunate ironmon- 
ger's daughter." 

Briggs coincided as usual, and the " pre- 
vious attachment" was then discussed in 
conjectures. "You poor friendless crea- 
tures are always having some foolish tendre,^^ 
Miss Crawley said. " You yourself, you 
know, were in love with a wi'iting-master 
(don't cry, Briggs — ^you're always crying, 
and it won't hhng him to life again), and I 
suppose this unfortunate Becky has been 
silly and sentimental too — some apothecary, 
or house-steward, or painter, or young cu- 
rate, or something of tiiat sort." 

"Poor thing, poor thing!" says Briggs 
(who was thinking of twenty-four years 
back, and that hectic young writing-master 
whose lock of yellow hair, and whose letters, 
beautiful in their illegibility, she cherished 
in her old desk up-stairs). " Poor thing, 
poor thing!" says Briggs. Once more she 
was a fresh-cheeked lass of eighteen ; she 
was at ^vening church, and the hectic writ- 
ing-master and she were quavering out of 
the same psalm-book. ^ 

" Aftter such conduct on Rebecca's part," 
Miss Crawley said enthusiastically, "our 
family should do something. Find out who 
is the ohjetj Briggs. I'll set him up in a 
shop; or order my portrait of him, you 
know ; or speak to my cousin the bishop — 
and I'll doter Becky, and we'll have a wed- 
ding, Briggs, and you shall make the break- 
fast, and be a bride's-maid." 

Briggs declared that it would be delightful, 
and vowed that her dear Miss Crawley was 
always kind and generous, and went up to 
Rebecca's bed-room to console her and prat- 
tle about the offer, and the refusal, and the 
cause thereof; and to hint at the generous 
kOeatioDa of Mias CrsLwlej, and to find out 



who was the gentleman that had the mas 
tery of Miss Sharp's heart. 

Kebecca was very kind, very affectionate 
and affected — ^responded to Briggs' offers 
of tenderness with grateful fervor-downed 
there was a secret attachment— -a delicious 
mystery — what a pity Miss Briggs hud not 
remained half a minute longer at the key 
hole ! Rebecca might, perhaps, have told 
more : but five minutes after Miss Briggs* 
arrival in Rebecca's apartment. Miss Craw- 
ley actually made her appearance there — an 
unheard of honor; her impatience had over- 
come her ; she could not wait for the tardy 
operations of her embassadress : so sh» 
came in person, and ordered Briggs out of 
the room. And ex])ressing her approval of 
Rebecca's conduct, she asked paiticulars of 
the interview and the previous transactions 
which had brought about the astonishing 
offer of Sir Pitt. 

Rebecca said she had long had some no- 
tion of the partiality with which Sir Pitt 
honored her (for he was in the habit of 
making his feelings known in a very frank 
and unreserved manner) but, not to mention 
private reasons with which she would not 
for the present trouble Miss Crawley, Sir 
Pitt's age, station, and habits were such as 
to render a marriage quite impossible ; and 
could a woman with any feelings of self-re- 
spect and any decency listen to proposals at 
such a moment, when the funeral of the 
lover's deceased wife had not actually taken 
place ? 

" Nonsense, my dear, you would never 
have refused him had there not been some 
one else in the case," Miss Crawley said, 
coming to her point at once. " Tell me the 
private reasons ; what are the private rea- 
sons 1 There is some one ; who is it that 
has touched your heart ?" 

Rebecca cast down her eyes, and owned 
there was. "You have guessed right, dear 
lady," she said, v/ith a sweet, simple, falter- 
ing voice. "You wonder at one so poor 
and friendless having an attachment, don't 
you 1 I have never heard that poverty was 
any. safeguard against it. I wish it were." 

" My poor, dear child," cried Miss Craw- 
ley, who was always quite ready to be senti- 
mental, " Is our passion unrequited, then?" 
Are we pining in secret ? Tell me all, and 
let me console you." 

" I wish you could, dear madam," Rebec- 
ca said in the same tearful tone. " Indeed, 
indeed I need it." And she laid her head 
upon Miss Crawley's shoulder and wept 
there so naturally that the old lady, sur- 
prised into sympathy, embraced her with an 
almost Jiiaternal kindness, uttered many 
soothing protests of regard and affection foi 
her, vowed that she loved her as a daughter, 
and would do every thiag; \w \vev ^^^^^ '^^• 
serve \ier . " kxi^ iiqw ^>aa \^ \^.^ ^^^'^ ^««>t\ 
lis It lYvat pT©XV5 ^W^^ 'S^^^ef ^ \s^^^^^«^ 
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You said something about an affair with 
him. PIl ask him here, my dear. And 
you shall have him : indeed you shall." 

"Don't ask me now," Rebecca said. 
"You shall know all soon. Indeed you 
shall. Dear, kind Miss Crawley — dear 
friend, may I say so ?" 

" That you may, my child," the o'd lady 
replied, kissing her. 

"I can't tell you now," sobbed out Re- 
becca, " I am very miserable. But O ! love 
me always — promise you will iOve me al- 
ways." And in the midst of mutual tears — 
for the emotions of the younger woman had 
awakened the sympathies of the elder — this 
promise was solemnly given by Miss Craw- 
ley, who left her little protegee, blessing 
and admiring her as a dear, artless, tender- 
heai*ted, affectionate, incomprehensible crea- 
ture. 

And now she was left alone to think over 
the sudden and wonderful events of the day, 
and of what had been and what might have 
been. What think you were the private 
feelings of Miss, no (begging her pardon), 
of Mrs. Rebecca? If, a few pages back, 
the present writer claimed the privilege of 
peeping into Miss Amelia Sedley's bed- 
room, and understanding with the omnis- 
cience of the novelist all the gentle pains and 
passions which were tossing upon that inno- 
cent pillow, why should he not declare him- 
self to be Rebecca's confidante too, master of 
her secrets, and seal-keeper of that young 
woman's conscience ? 

Well then, in the first place, Rebecca 
gave way to some very sincere and touch- 
ing regrets that a piece of marvelous good 
foitune should have been so near her, and 
she actually obliged to decline it. In this 
natural emotion every properly regulated 
mind will certainly share. What good 
mother is there that would not commiserate 
a penniless spinster, who might have been 
my lady, and have shared four thousand 
a year ? What well-bred young person is 
there in all Vanity Fair, who will not feel for 
a hard-working, ingenious, meritorious girl, 
who gets such an honorable, advantageous, 
provoking offer, just at the veiy moment 
when it is out of her power to accept it ? I 
am sure our friend Becky's disappointment 
deserves and will command eveiy sympathy. 

1 remember one night being in the Fair 
myself, at an evening party. I observed old 
Miss Toady there also present, single out for 
her special attentions and flattery little Mrs. 
Briefless, the barrister's wife, who is of a 
good family certainly, but, as we all know, 
is as poor as poor can be. 

What, I asked in my own mind, can cause 
this obsequiousness on the part of Miss 
Toady ; has Briefless got a county jourt, 
or has his wife had a fortune left her ? Miss 
2^oadjr explained presentiy, with that sim- 
f;//nltv wtich distioguisbes all her ionduct. 



" You know," she said, " Mrs. Briefless n 
granddaughter of Sir John Redhand, who u 
so ill at Cheltenham that he can't last sn 
months. Mrs. Briefless's papa, succeeds; 
so you see she will be a baronet's daughter." 
And Toady asked Briefless and his wife to 
dinner the very next week. 

If the mere chance of becoming a baronet's 
daughter can procure a lady such homage 
in the world, surely we may respect the ag- 
dbies of a young woman who has lost the 
opportunity of becoming a baronet's ^fe. 
" Who would have dreamed of Lady Craw- 
ley dying so soon ? She was one of those 
sickly women that might have lasted tliese 
ten years" — ^Rebecca thought to herself, in 
all the woes of repentance — ** and I might 
have been my lady ! I might have led that 
old man whither I would. I might have 
thanked Mrs. Bute for her patronage, and 
Mr. Pitt for his insufferable condescension. 
I would have had the town-house newly 
furnished and decorated. I would have had 
the handsomest carriage in London, and a 
box at the Opei*a; and I would have been 
presented next season. All this might have 
been; but now — now is all doubt and mys- 
tery." 

But Rebecca was a young lady of too 
much resolution and energy of character to 
permit herself much useless and unseemly 
sorrow for the irrevocable past; so, having 
devoted only the proper portion of regret 
to it, she wisely turned her whole attention 
toward the future, which was now vastly 
more important to her. And she surveyed 
her position, and its hopes, doubts, and 
chances. 

In the first place, she was married ; that 
was a great fact. Sir Pitt knew it. She 
was not so much surprised into the avowal, 
as induced to make it by a sudden calcula- 
tion. It must have come some day; and 
why not now as at a later period ? He who 
would have married her himself must at 
least be silent with regard to her marriage. 
But how Miss Crawley would bear 3ie 
news — was the great question. Misgivings 
Rebecca had ; but she remembered aU Miss 
Crawley had said; the old lady's avowed 
contempt fur birth ; her daring liberal opin- 
ions ; her general romantic propensities ; her 
almost doting attachment to her nephew, and 
her repeatedly-expressed fondness for Rebec- 
ca herself. *♦ She is so fond of him," Rebecca 
thought, that she will forgive him any thing: 
she is so used to me that I don't think she 
could be comfortable without me : when the 
eclaircissement comes there will be a scene, 
and hysterics, and a great quan*el, and then 
a great reconciliation." At all events, what 
use was there in delaying? the die was 
thrown, .and now or to-moiTow the issue 
must be the same. And so, resolved that 
Miss Crawley should have the news, tha 
young pQTBQU deY)%X»d \u\\«t mvcA ^^ Xa >^m\ 
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jest means of (X)nveying it to her; and 
whether she should face the storm that must 
come, or fly and avoid it until its first fury 
was blown over. In this state of meditation 
she wrote the following letter : — 

" Dearest Friend, 

**The great crisis which we have de- 
bated about so often is come. Half of my 
secret is known, and I have thought and 
thought, until I am quite sure that now is 
che time to reveal the whole of the mystery. 
Sir Pitt came to me this morning, and made 
— ^what do you think ? a declaration inform. 
Think of that ! Poor lUtle me. I might 
have been Lady Crawley. How pleased 
Mrs. Bute would have been ; and ma tante 
if I had taken precedence of her ! I might 
have been somebody's mamma, instead of— 
O, I tremble, I tremble, when I think how 
soon we must tell all ! 

•* Sir Pitt knows I am married, and not 
knowing to whom, is not very much dis- 
pleased as yet. Ma tante is actually angry 
that I should have refused him. But she is 
all kindness and graciousness. She con- 
descends to say I would have made him a 
good wife ; and vows that she will be a mother 
to youi little Rebecca. She will be shaken 
when she first hears the news. But need 
we fear any thing beyond a momentary 
anger ? I think not : I am sure not. She 
dotes upon you so (you naughty, good-for- 
nothing man), that she would pardon you 
any thing: and, indeed, I believe, the next 
place in her heait is mine: and that shp 
would be miserable without me. Dearest ! 
something tells me we shall conquer. You 
shall leave that odious regiment : quit 
gaming, racing, and i a good boy ; and we 
shall all live in Park-lane : and ma tante 
shall leave us all her money. 

** I shall try and walk to-morrow at 3 in 

the usual place. If Miss B. accompanies 

me, you must come to dinner, and bring an 

answer, and put it in the third volume of 

Porteus*s Sermons. But, at all events, 

come to your own, R. 

« To Miss Eliza Styles, 

At Mr^Baraet's, Saddler, Knightbridge." 

And I trust there is no reader of this little 
story who has not discernment enough to 
perceive that Miss Ehza Styles (an old 
schoolfellow, Rebecca said, with whom she 
had resumed an active correspondence of 
late) and who used to fetch these letters 
from the saddler's, wore brass spurs, and 
bu*ge curling mustaches, and was indeed no 
Hhor than Captain Rawdon Crawley. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LETTER ON THE riNCUSHION. 

How they were married is not of the 
tli^test consequence to any body. Wha 



is to hinder a captain who is a major, and a 
young lady who is of age, from purchasing 
a license, and uniting themselves at any 
church in this town? Who needs to be 
told, that if a woman has a will, she will 
assuredly find a way ? My belief is, that 
one day, when Miss Sharp had gone to pass 
the forenoon with her dear friend Miss 
Amelia Sedley, in Russell-square, a lady 
very like her might have been seen enter- 
ing a church in the city, in company with a 
gentleman with dyed mustaches, who, after 
a quarter of an hour's interval, escorted her 
back to the hackney-coach in waiting, and 
that this was a quiet bridal party. 

And who on earth, after the daily expe- 
rience we have, can question the probability 
of a gentleman marrying any body ? How 
many of the wise and learned have man'ied 
their cooks ? Did not Lord Eldon himself, 
the most prudent of men, make a run-away 
match ? Were not Achilles and Ajax both 
in love with their servant maids ? And are 
we to expect a heavy dmgoon with strong 
desires and small brains, who had never con- 
trolled a passion in his life, to become pru- 
dent all of a sudden, and to refuse to pay 
any price for an indulgence to which he had 
a mind ? If people only made prudent mar- 
riages, what a stop to population there would 
be! 

It seems to me, for my part, that Mr. 
Rawdon's marriage was one of the honestest 
actions which we shall have to record in any 
portion of that gentleman's biography which 
hag to do with the present history. No one 
will say it is unmanly to be captivated by a 
woman, or, being captivated, to marry her; 
and the admiration, the delight, the passion, 
the wonder, the unbounded confidence, and 
frantic adoration with which, by degrees, 
this big warrior got to regard the little Re- 
becca, were feelings which the ladies at least 
will pronounce were not altogether discred- 
itable to him. When she sang, every note 
thrilled in his dull soul, and tingled through 
his huge frame. When she spoke, he 
brought all the force of his brains to listen 
and wonder. If she was jocular, he used to 
revolve her jokes in his mind, and explode 
over them half an hour afterward in the 
street, to the surprise of the groom in the 
tilbury by his side, or the comrade riding 
with him in Rotten Row. Her words were 
oracles to him, her smallest actions marked 
by an infallible grace and wisdom. " How 
she sings — how she paints," thought he. 
** How she rode that kicking mare at 
Queen's Crawley ! " And he would say to 
her in confidential moments, "By Jove, 
Beck, you're fit to be commander-in-chief, * 
or Archbishop of Canterbury, by Jove." Is 
his case a rare one ? and don't we see every 
day in the. world many aa ba w^^\. ^'st^xiSafa. 
at the a\iron-sltrYa^^ o1 0\o.^'aSa> ^»xv\ ^'st^ 
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WheD» then, Becky told him that the 
great cr'sis was near, and the time for ac- 
.ion had arrived, Kawdon expressed himself 
ns ready to act under her orders, as he 
would be to charge with his troop at the 
command of his colonel. There was na 
need for him to put his letter into the thu*d 
volume of Porteus. Rebecca easily found a 
means to get rid of Briggs, her companion, 
and met her faithful friend in "the usual 
place^' on the next day. She had thought 
over matters at night, and communicated to 
Kawdon the result of her determinations. 
He agreed, of course, to every thing; was 
quite sure that it was all right ; that what 
she proposed was best; that Miss Crawley 
would infallibly relent, or ** come round," as 
he said, after a time. Had Rebecca's reso- 
lutions been entirely different, he would 
have followed them as implicitly. "You 
have head enough for both of us, Beck," 
said he. ** You're sure to get us out of the 
scrape. I never saw your equal, and I've 
met with some clippers in my time too." 
And with this simple confession of faith, the 
love-stricken dragoon left her to execute his 
part of the project which she had formed for 
the pair. 

It consisted simply in the hiring of quiet 
lodgings at Brompton, or in the neighborhood 
of the baiTacks, for Captain and Mrs. Craw- 
ley. For Rebecca had determined, and very 
prudently, we think, to fly. Rawdon was 
only too happy at her resolve ; he had been 
entreating her to take this measure any 
lime for weeks past. He pranced off to 
engage the lodgings with all the impetuosity 
of love. He agreed to pay two guineas a 
week so readily, that the landlady regretted 
she had asked him so little. He ordered in 
a piano, and half a nursery house full of 
flowers, and a heap of good things. As for 
shawls, kid gloves, silk stockings, gold French 
watches, brace^fets and perfumeiy, he sent 
them in with the profusion of blind love and 
unbounded credit. And having relieved his 
mind by this outpouring of generosity, he 
went and dined nervously at the club, wait- 
ing until the great moment of his life should 
come. 

The occurrences of the previous day ; the 
admirable conduct of Rebecca in refusing an 
offer so advantageous tx) her, the secret un- 
happiness preying upon her, the sweetness 
and silence with which she bore her afflic- 
tion, made Miss Crawley much more tender 
than usual. An event of this nature, a mar- 
riage, or a refusal, or a proposal, thrills 
through a whole houseful of women, and 
• sets all their hysterical sympathies at work. 
As an observer of human nature, I regularly 
frequent St. George's, Hanover-square, dur- 
ing the genteel marriage season ; and though 
I liave never seen the bridegroom's male 
friends give way to tears, or the beadles and 



officiating clergy any way aff*ected, yet it v 
not at all uncommon to see women who are 
not in the least concerned in the operatioDi 
going on — old ladies who are long past mar- 
rying, stout middle-aged females with plenty 
of sons and daughters, let alone pretty young 
creatures in pink bonnets, who are on their 
promotion, and may naturally take an inter- 
est in the ceremony — I say it is quite common 
to see the women present piping, sobbing, 
sniffling, hiding their little fisices in their little 
useless pocket-handkerchiefs, and heaving, 
old and young, with emotion. When my 
friend, the fashion^le John Pimlico, married 
the lovely Lady Belgravia Green Parker, the 
emotion was so general, that even the Mtde 
snuffy old pew-opener who let me into the 
seat, was in tears. And wherefore ? I in- 
quired of my own soul : she was not going to 
be married. 

Miss Crawley and Briggs, in a word, after 
the affair of Sir Pitt, indulged in the utmost 
luxury of sentiment, and Rebecca became 
an object of the most tender interest to them. 
In her absence Miss Crawley solaced her- 
self with the most sentimental of the novels 
in her library. Little Sharp, with her secret 
griefs, was the heroine of the day. 

That night Rebecca sang more sweetly 
and talked more pleasantly than she had 
ever been heard to do in Park Lane. She 
twined herself round the heart of Miss 
Crawley. She spoke lightly and laughingly 
of Sir Pitt's proposal, ridiculed it as the 
foolish fancy of an old man ; and her eyes 
filled with tears, and Briggs's heart with na 
utterable pangs of defeat, as she said she 
desired no other lot than to remain forever 
with her dear benefactress. ** My dear lit- 
tle creature," the old lady said, "I don't 
intend to let you stir for years, that you 
may depend upon. As for going back to that 
odious brother of mine after what has passed, 
it is out of the question. Here you stay with 
me and Briggs. Briggs wants to go to see 
her relations very often. Briggs, you may 
go when you like. But as for you, my dear, 
you must stay and take care of the old 
woman." 

If Rawdon Crawley had been then and 
there present, instead of being at the club 
nervously drinking claret, the pair might 
have gone down on their knees before 3ie 
old spinster, avowed all, and been forgiven 
in a twinkling. But that good chance was 
denied to- the young couple, doubtless in 
order that this story might be written, in 
which numbers of their wonderful adven- 
tures are nan*ated — adventures which could 
never have occurred to them if they had 
been housed and sheltered under the com- 
fortable uninteresting forgveness of Miss 
Crawley. 

Under Mrs. Firkin's orders, in the Park 
Lane establishment, was a young womao 
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firom Hampshire^ whose business it was, 
among other duties, to knock at Miss Sharp's 
door with that jug of hot water, which Firkin 
would rather have perished than have pre- 
sented to the intruder. This girl, bred on 
the family estate, had a brother in Captain 
Crawley's troop, and if the truth were 
known, I dare say it would come out that 
she was aware of certain arrangements, 
which have a great deal to do with this his- 
tory. At any rate, she purchased a yellow 
sh&wl, a pair of green boots, and a light blue 
hat with a red feather, with three guineas 
which Kebecca gave her, and as little Sharp 
was by no means too liberal with her money, 
DO doubt it was for services rendered that 
Betty Martin was so bribed. 

On the second day after Sir Pitt Craw- 
ley's offer to Miss Sharp, the sun rose as 
usual, and at the usual hour Betty Martin, 
the up-stairs maid, knocked at the door of 
the governess's bed-chamber. 

No answer was returned, and she knocked 
again. Silence was still uninterrupted ; and 
Betty, with the hot water, opened the door 
and entered the chamber. 

The little white dimity bed was as smooth 
and trim as on the day previous when Bet- 
ty's own hands had helped to make it. Two 
little trunks were corded in one end of the 
room ; and on the table before the window 
— OQ the pincushion — the great fat pincush- 
ion lined with pink inside, and frilled like a 
lady's nightcap— lay a letter. It had been 
reposing there probably all night. 

Betty advanced toward it on tiptoe, as if 
she were afraid to awake it; — ^looked at it, 
and round the room with an air of great 
wonder and satisfaction, took up the letter, 
and grinned intensely as she turned it round 
and over, and finally canied it into Miss 
Briggs's room below. 

How could Betty tell that the letter was 
for Miss Brigg^, I should like to know ? All 
the schooling Betty had was at Mrs. Bute 
Crawley's Sunday school, and she could no 
more read writing than Hebrew. 

"La, Miss Briggs," the girl exclaimed, 

**0, Miss, something must have happened 

-there's nobody in Miss Sharp's room ; tlie 

Ded aint been slop in, and she've run away, 

and left this letter for you. Miss." 

" WhatP^ cries Briggs, dropping her comb, 
the thin wisp of faded hair falling over her 
shoulders ; " an elopement ! Miss Sharp a 
fugitive I What, what is this ?" and she 
eagerly broke the neat seal, and, as they 
say, " devoured the contents" of the letter 
addressed to her. 

"Deak Miss Briggs," the refugee wrote, 
" the kindest heart in the world as yours is, 
will pity and sympathize with me and excuse 
me. With tears, and prayers, and blessings, 
I leave the home where the poor orphan 
bts ever met with kindness and affection. 



Claims even superior to those of my bene- 
factress call me hence. I go to my duty — 
to my husband. Yes, I am married. My 
husband commands me to seek the hun^hlf 
home which we call ours. Dearest Miss 
Briggs, break thp news as your delicate 
sympathy will know how to do it — to my 
dear, my beloved friend and benefactress. 
Tell her, ere I went, I shed tears on her 
dear pillow — that pillow that I have so often 
soothed in sickness — ^that I long again to 
watch — Oh, with what joy shall I return to 
dear Park Lane ! How I tremble for the 
answer which is to seal my fate / When 
Sir Pitt deigned to offer me his hand, an 
honor of which my beloved Miss Crawley 
said I was deserving (my blessings go with 
her for judging the poor orphan worthy to 
be her sister!), I told Sir Pitt that I was 
already a wife. Even he forgave me. But 
my courage failed me, when I should have 
told him dl — that I could not be his wife, for 
I was his daughter ! I am wedded to the 
best and most generous of men — Miss Craw- 
ley's Kawdon is my Rawdon. At his com- 
mand I open my lips, and follow him to our 
humble home, as I would through the world. 
O, my excellent and kind friend, intercede 
with my Rawdon's beloved aunt for him and 
the poor girl to whom all his noble race have 
shown such unparalleled affection. Ask 
Miss Crawley to receive her children. I 
can say no more, but blessings, blessings on 
all in the dear house I leave, prays 

Your affectionate and grateful, 

** Rebecca Crawley 
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"Midnight." 



Just as Briggs had finished reading this 
affecting and interesting document, which 
reinstated her in her position as first confi- 
dante of Miss Crawley, Mrs. Firkin entered 
the room. "Here's Mrs. Bute Crawley 
just arrived by the mail from Hampshire, 
and wants some tea; will you come down 
and make breakfast, miss ?" 

And to the surprise of Firkin, clasping 
her dressing-gown around her, the wisp of 
hair floating disheveled behind her, the little 
curl-papers still sticking in bunches round 
her forehead, Briggs sailed down to Mrs. 
Bute with the letter in her hand containing 
the wonderful news. 

" Oh, Mrs. Firkin," gasped Betty, " sech 
a business. Miss Sharp have a gone and 
run away with the capting, and they're oft 
to Gretny Green!" We would devote a 
chapter to describe the emotions of Mrs 
Firkin, did not the passions of her mistresses 
occupy our genteeler muse. 

When Mrs. Bute Crawley, numbed with 
midnight traveling, and warming herself at 
the newly crackling parlor fire, heard from 
Miss Briggs the intelligence of the clr^ces- 
tine marriage, she declared it was </iMte 
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pr^fidentiol that she snould have arriyed at 
such a time to assist poor dear Miss Crawley 
in supporting the shock — that Rebecca was 
an artful little hussy, of whom she had al- 
ways had her suspicions ; and that as for 
Rawdon Crawley, she neyer could account 
for his aunt's infatuation regarding him, and 
had long considered him a profligate, lost, 
and abandoned being. And this awful con- 
duct, Mrs. Bute said, will have at least this 
good effect, it will open poor, dear Miss 
Crawley's eyes to the real character of this 
wicked man. Then Mrs. Bute had a com- 
fortable hot toast and tea ; and as there was 
a vacant room in the house now, there was 
no need for her to remain at the Gloster 
Coffee House where the Portsmouth mail 
had set her down, and whence she ordered 
Mr. Bowls's aid-de-camp, the footman, to 
bring away her trunks. 

Miss Crawley, be it known, did not leave 
ler room until near noon — taking chocolate 
n bed in the morning, while Becky Sharp 
/ead the Morning Post to her, or otLerwise 
•amusing herself or dawdling. The conspir- 
ators below agreed that they would spare 
the dear lady's feelings until she appeared 
in her drawing-room : meanwhile it was an- 
nounced to her, that Mrs. Bute Crawley had 
come up from Hampshire by the mail, was 
staying at the Gloster, sent her love to Miss 
Crawley, and asked for breakfast with Miss 
Briggs. The arrival of Mrs. Bute, which 
would not have caused any extreme delight 
at another period, was hailed with pleasure 
now; Miss Crawley being pleased at the 
notion of a gossip with her sister-in-law re- 
garding the late Lady Crawley, the funeral 
arrangements pending, and Sir Pitt's abrupt 
proposals to Rebecca. 

It was not until the old lady was fairly 
ensconced in her usual arm-chair in the 
drawing-room, and the preliminary embraces 
and inquiries had taken place between the 
ladies, that the conspirators thougnt it ad- 
visable to submit her to the operation. Who 
has not admired the artifices and delicate 
approaches with which women ** prepare" 
their friends for bad news ? Miss Crawley's 
two friends made such an apparatus of mys- 
tery before they broke the intelligence to 
her, that they worked her up to the neces- 
sary degree of doubt and alarm. 

** And she refused Sir Pitt, my dear, dear 
Miss Crawley, prepare yourself for it,'* 
Mrs. Bute said, "because — because she 
couldn't help herself." 

** Of course there was a reason," Miss 
Crawley answered. " She liked somebody 
else. I told Briggs so yesterday." 

^^ Likes somebody else!" Briggs gasped. 
*'0 my dear friend, she is married aheady." 

" MaiTied already," Mrs. Bute chimed 
in ; and both sat with clasped hands looking 
fipom each other at their victim. 
" Smjd her to me the instant she com 3s 



n. The little sly wi*etch : how dilred ^n 
not tell me ?" cried out Miss Crawley. 

'* She won't come in soon. Prepare 
yourself, dear friend — she's gone out for a 
long time — she's — she's gone altogether." 

" Gracious goodness, and who's to make 
my chocolate ? Send fot her and have her 
back ; I desire that she come back," the old 
lady said. 

** She decamped last night, ma'am," cried 
Mrs. Bute. 

** She left a letter for me," Briggs Ex- 
claimed. " She's married to" — 

*' Prepare her, for heaven's sake. Don't 
torture her, my dear Miss Briggs*" 

** She's married to whom i" cries the 
spinster, in a nervous fury. 

" To— to a relation of "— 

"She refused Sir Pitt," cried the victim. 
" Speak at once. Don't drive me mad." 

**0 ma'am — prepare her. Miss Briggs— 
she's married to Rawdon Crawley." 

" Rawdon married — Rebecca — ^governess 
— nobod — Get out of my house, you fool, 
you idiot — ^you stupid old Briggs — how dare 
you ? You're in the plot — ^you made him 
marry, thinking that I'd leave my money 
from him — ^you did, Martha," the poor oW 
lady screamed in hysteric sentences. 

" I, ma'am, ask a member of this family 
to marry a drawing-master's daughter?" 

** Her mother was a Montmorency," cried 
out the old lady, pulling at the bell with all 
her might. 

** Her mother was an opera girl, and she 
has been on the stage or worse herself," 
said Mrs. Bute. 

Miss Crawley gave a final scream, and 
fell back in a faint. They were forced to 
take her back to the room which she had 
just quitted. One fit of hysterics succeeded 
another. The doctor was sent for — the 
apothecary arrived. Mrs. Bute took up the 
post of nurse by her bedside. " Her rela- 
tions ought to be round about her," that 
amiable woman said. 

She had scarcely been carried up to her 
room, when a new person arrived, to whom 
it was also necessary to break the news. 
This was Sir Pitt. ** Where's Becky ?" he 
said, coming in. " Where's her traps ? 
She's coming with me to Queen's Crawley." 

** Have you not heard the astonishing in- 
telligence regarding her surreptitious union ?" 
Briggs asked. 

" What's that to me ?" Sir Pitt asked. 
"I know she's married. That makes no 
odds. Tell her to come down at once, and 
not keep me." 

"Are you not aware, sir," Miss Briggs 
asked, "that she has left our roof, to the 
dismay of Miss Crawley, who is nearly kill- 
ed by the intelligence of Captain Rawdon's 
union with her ?" 

When Sir Pitt Crawley heard that Re- 
becca was married to his son, he broke onl 
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iiito A fury of language, which it would do 
no good to repeat in this place, as indeed it 
soDt poor Briggs shuddering out of the room ; 
and with her we will shut the door upon the 
figure of the frenzied old man, wild with 
hatred, and insane with baffled desire. 

One day after he went to Queen's Craw- 
ley, he burst like a madman into the room 
she had used when there — dashed open her 
l>oxes with his foot, and flung about her pa- 
pers, clothes, and other relics. Miss Hor- 
rocks, the butler*s daughter, took some of 
them. The children dressed themselves 
and acted plays in the others. It was but a 
few days after the poor mother had gone to 
her lonely burying-place ; and was laid, un- 
wept and disregarded, in a vault full of 
strangers. 

" Suppose the old lady doesn't come to," 
Rawdon said to his little wife, as they sat 
together in the snug little Brompton lodg- 
ings. She had been trying the new piano 
all the morning. The new gloves fitted her 
to a nicety; the new shawls became her 
wonderfuUy ; the new rings glittered on her 
little hands, and the new watch ticked at her 
waist ; ** suppose she don't come round, eh, 
Becky ?" 

«* Pll make your fortune," she said ; and 
Dalilah patted Samson's cheek. 

" You can do any thing," he said, kissing 
the little hand. " By Jove, you can ; and 
we'll drive down to the Star and Garter, 
ind dine, by Jove." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HOW CAPTAIN DOBBIN BOUGHT A PIANO. 

If there is any exhibition in all Vanity 
Fahr which Satire and Sentiment can visit 
arm in arm together ; where you light on 
the strangest contrasts, laughable and tearful : 
where you may be gentle and pathetic, or 
savage and cynical with perfect propriety : 
it b at one of those public assemblies, a 
crowd of which are advertised every day in 
the last page of the Times newspaper, and 
over which the late Mr. George Robins used 
to preside with so much dignity. There 
are very few London people, as I fancy, 
who have not attended at these meetings, 
and all with a taste for moralizing must have 
thought, with a sensation and interest not a 
little startling and queer, of the day when 
their turn shall come too, and Mr. Ham- 
merdown will sell by the orders of Dio- 
genes's assignees ; or will be instructed by 
me executors, to offer to public competition, 
the library, furniture, plate, wardrobe, and 
ehoiee cellar of wines of Epicurus, deceased. 

Even with the most selfish disposition, the 
Vanity -fairian, as he witnesses this sordid 
part of the obsequies of a departed friend, 
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cfin't but feel some sympathies and regret. 
My Lord Dives's remains are in the family 
vault ; the statuaries are cutting an inscrip- 
tion voraciously commemorating his virtues, 
and the sorrows of his heir, who is disposing 
of his goods. What guest at Dives's table 
can pass the familiar house without a sigh ? 
the familiar house of which the lights used to 
shine so cheerfully at seven o'clock, of which 
the hall doors opened so readily, of which 
the obseouious servants, as you passed up 
the comfortable stair, sounded your name 
from landing to landing, until it reached the 
apartment where jolly old Dives welcomed 
his friends ! What a number of them he 
had ; and what a noble way of entertaining 
them. How witty people used to be here 
who were morose when luey got out of the 
door ; and how courteous and friendly men 
who slandered and hated each other every 
where else ! He was pompous, but with 
such a cook what would one not swallow ? 
He was rather dull, perhaps, but would not 
such wine make any conversation pleasant ? 
We must get some of his Burgundy at any 
price, the mourners cry at his club. " I got 
this box at old Dives's sale," Pincher says, 
handing it round; "one of Louis XV.'s 
mistresses — ^pretty thing, is it not? — sweet 
miniature," and they talk of the way in 
which young Dives is dissipating his fortune. 

How changed the house is, though ! The 
front is patched over with bills, setting forth 
the particulars of the furniture in staring 
capitals. They have hung a shred of car- 
pet out of an up-stairs window — a half-dozen 
of porters are lounging on the dirty steps — 
the hall swarms with dingy guests of oriental 
countenance, who thrust printed cards into 
your hand, and offer to bid. Old women 
and amateurs have invaded the upper apart- 
ments, pinching the bed curtains, poking 
into the feathers, shampooing the mattresses, 
and clapping the wardrobe drawers to and 
fro. Enterprising young housekeepers are 
measuring the looking-glasses and hangings 
to see if they will suit the new manage — 
(Snob \^11 brag for years that he has pur- 
chased this or that at Dives's sale) — and Mr. 
Hammerdown is sitting on the great ma- 
hogany dining-tables, in the dining-room be- 
low, waving the ivory hammer, and employ- 
ing all the artifices of eloquence, enthusiasm, 
entreaty, reason, despair; shouting to his 
people ; satirizing Mr. Davids for his slug- 
gishness ; inspiriting Mr. Moss into action ; 
imploring, commanding, bellowing, until 
down comes the hammer like fate, and we 
pass to the next lot. O Dives, who would 
ever have thought, as we sat round the 
broad table sparkling with plate and spotless 
linen, ever to have seen such a dish at the 
head of it as that roaring auctioneer ? 

It was rather late m iVi^ ^"eJk»« ^ i:\sa ^^•' 
cellent drowiti^-To^ixcL ^xaxi^Axxx^ \s^ ^^\swsx. 
makers ; t\i© rtwr© «a^ i-axossvxa 'W'v^^ %«Nfc^x^ 
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ed, regardless of cost, and with the well 
known taste of the purchaser ; the rich and 
complete set of family plate had been sold 
on the previous day. Certain of the best 
wines (which all had a great character 
among amateurs in the neighborhood) had 
been purchased for his master, who knew 
them very well, by the butler of our friend, 
John Osborne, Esquire, of Russell-square. 
A small portion of the most useful articles 
of the plate had been bought by some young 
stock-brokers from the city. And now the 
public being invited to the purchase of minor 
objects, it happened that the orator on the 
table was expatiating on the merits of a pic- 
ture, which he sought to recommend to his 
audience : it was by no means so select or 
numerous a company as had attended the 
previous days of the auction. 

" No. 369," roared Mr. Hammerdown. 
*^ Portrait of a gentleman on an elephant. 
WhoMl bid for the gentleman on the ele- 
phant ? Lift up the picture, Blowman, and 
let the company examine this lot." A long, 
pale, militai^-looking gentleman, seated de- 
murely at the mahogany table, could not help 
grinning as this valuable lot was shown by 
Mr. Blowman. " Turn the elephant to the 
captain, Blowman. What shall we say, sir, 
for the elephant ?" but the captain, blushing 
in a veiy hurried and discomfited manner, 
turned away his head, and the auctioneer 
repeated his discomposure. 

" Shall we say twenty guineas for this work 
of art ? — fifteen, five, name your own price. 
The gentleman without the elephant is worth 
five pounds." 

** I wonder it aint come down with him," 
said a professional wag, **he's any how a 
precious big one ;" at which (for the elephant 
rider was represented as of a very stout fig- 
ure) there was a general giggle in the room. 

** Don't be trying to depreciate the value 
of the lot, 'Mr. Moss," Mr. Hammerdown 
sud; *Met the company examine it as a 
work of art — the attitude of the gallant ani- 
mal quite according to natur ; the gentleman 
in a nankeen-jacket, his gun in his hand is 
going to the chase ; in the distance a ban- 
yan-tree and a pagoda, most likely resem- 
blances of some interesting spot in our fa- 
mous Eastern possessions. How much for 
this lot ? Come, gentlemen, don't keep me 
here all day." 

Some one bid five shillings, at which the 
military gentleman looked toward the quar- 
ter from which this splendid offer had come 
— and there saw another officer with a young 
lady on his arm, who both appeared to be 
highly amused with the scene, and to whom, 
finally, this lot was knocked down forhalf-a- 
guinea. He at the table looked more sur- 
prised and discomposed than ever when he 
spied this pair, and his head sank into his 
mWtary collar, and he turned his back upon 
ibem, so as to avoid them altogether. 



Of all the other articles which Mr. Hi 
merdown had the honor to ofifer for publis 
competition that day it is not our purpose t» 
make mention, save of one only ; this was a 
little square piano which came down from 
the upper regions of the house (the state 
grand piano having been disposed of pre- 
viously) ; this the young lady tried with a 
rapid and skillful hand, (making the ofificer 
blush and stait again), and for it, when its 
turn came, her agent began to bid. 

But there was an opposition here. The 
Hebrew aid-de-camp in the service of the 
officer at the table bid against the Hebrew 
gentleman employed by the elephant pur- 
chasers, and a brisk battle ensued over this 
little piano, the combatants being greatly en- 
couraged by Mr. Hammerdown. 

At last, when the competition had been 
prolonged for some time, the elephant cap- 
tain and lady desisted from the race ; and the 
hammer coming down, the auctioneer said : 
— " Mr. Lewis, twenty-five," and Mr. 
Lewis's chief thus became the proprietor 
of the little square piano. Having effect- 
ed the purchase, he sate up as if he was 
greatly relieved, and the unsuccessful com- 
petitors catching a glimpse of him at this mo- 
ment, the lady said to her friend, 

** Why, Rawd#n, it's Captain Dobbin.". 

I suppose Becky was discontented with 
the new piano her husband had hired for 
her, or perhaps the propiietors of that in- 
strument had fetched it away, declining far- 
ther credit, or perhaps she had a particular 
attachment for the one which she had first 
tried to purchase, recollecting it in old days, 
when she used to play upon it, in the little 
sitting-room of our dear Amelia Sedley. 

The sale was at the old house in Russell- 
square, where we passed some evenings to- 
gether at the beginning of this story. Good 
old John Sedley was a ruined man. His 
name had been proclaimed as a defaulter on 
the Stock Exchange, and his bankruptcv 
and commercial extermination had followed 
Mr. Osborne's butler came to buy some of 
the famous port wine, to transfer to the eel 
lars over the way. As for one dozen well- 
manufactured silver spoons and forks at pei 
oz., and one dozen dessert ditto, ditto, there 
were three young stock-brokers (Messrs 
Dale, Spisgot, and Dale, of Threadneedle- 
street, indeed), who having had dealings 
with the old man, and kindnesses from him 
in days when he was kind to eveiy body with 
whom he dealt, sent this little spar out of the 
wreck with their love to good Mrs. Sedley; 
and with respect to the piano, as it had been 
Amelia's, and as she might miss it and want 
one now, and as Captain William Dobbin 
could no more play upon it, than he could 
dance on the tight-rope, it is probable that 
he did not purchase it for his own use. 
\ In a word, \\. wrw^d *;X»x ^^s^iuug;, at % 
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wonderfully small cottage in a street leading 
from the Fulham Road — one of those streets 
which have the finest romantic names — (this 
was called St. Adelaide Villas, Anna-Maria 
Road, West) — where the houses look like 
baby-houses ; where the people, looking out 
of the first-floor windows, must infallibly, as 
you think, sit with their feet in the parlors ; 
where the shrubs in the little gardens in 
front, bloom with a perennial display of little 
ehildren^s pinafores, little red socks, caps, 
&c. (polyandria polygynia) ; whence you 
hear the sound of jingling spinets and wom- 
en singing; where little porter pots hang on 
the railings sunning themselves \ whither of 
vvenings you see city clerks padding wear- 
9y : here it was that Mr. Clapp, the clerk 
»f Mr. Sedley, had his domicile, and in this 
isylum the good old gentleman hid his head, 
jvith his wife and daughter, when the crash 
>arae. 

Jos Sedley had acted as a man of his dis- 
^sition would, when the announcement of 
the family-misfortune reached him. He 
did DOt come to London, but he wi'ote to 
his mother to draw upon his agents for 
whatever money was wanted, so that his 
kind, broken-spirited old parents had no 
present poverty to fear. This done, Jos 
went on at the boai'ding-house a1> Chelten- 
ham pretty much as before. He drove his 
curricle ; he drank his claret ; he played his 
rubber ; he told his Indian stories, and the 
Irish widow consoled and flattered him as 
usual. His present of money, needful as it 
was, made little impression on his parents ; 
and I have heard Amelia say, that the first 
day ou which she saw her father lift up his 
head after the failure, was on the receipt 
of the packet of forks and spoons with the 
voung 8K>ckbrokers' love, over which he 
burst out, crying like a child, being greatly 
more affboied than even his wife, to whom 
the present was addressed. Edward Dale, 
the junior of the house, who purchased the 
spoons for the firm, was, in fact, very sweet 
upon Amelia, and offered for her in spite of 
aU. He married Miss Louisa Cutts (daugh- 
ter of Higham and Cutts, the eminent corn- 
factors), with a handsome fortune, in 1820 ; 
and is now living in splendor, and with a 
numerous family, at his elegant villa, Mus- 
well HUl. But we must not let the recol- 
lections of this good fellow cause us to di- 
verge from the plain and principal history. 

I hope the reader has much too good an 
opinion of Captain and Mrs. Crawley, to 
suppose that they ever would have dreamed 
of paying a visit to so remote a district as 
Bk>omsbury, if they thought the family 
whom they proposed to honor with a visit 
were not merely out of fashion, but out of 
money, and could be serviceable to them in 
DO possible manner. Rebecca was entirely 
narpmed at the sight of the comfortable old 



house, where she had met with no small 
kindness, ransacked by brokers and bargain 
ers, and its quiet family treasures given up 
to public desecration and plunder. A month 
after her flight, she had bethought her of 
Amelia, and Rawdon, with a horse laugh, 
had expressed a perfect willingness to see 
young George Osborne again. *' He's a 
very agreeable acquaintance, Beck," the 
wag added. ** Pd like to sell him another 
horse. Beck. I'd like to play a few more 
games at billiards with him. He'd be what 
I call useful just now, Mrs. C. — ^ha, ha !" by 
which sort of speech it is not to be supposed 
that Rawdon Crawley had a deliberate de- 
sire to cheat Mr. Osborne at play, but only 
wished to take that fair advantage of him 
which almost every sporting gentleman in 
Vanity Fair considers to be his due from 
his neighbor. 

The old aunt was long in ** coming-to." 
A month had elapsed. Rawdon was denied 
the door by Mr. Bowls ; his servants could 
not get a lodgment in the house at Park 
Lane ; his letters were sent back unopened. 
Miss Crawley never stirred out — she was 
unwell — and Mrs. Bute remained still and 
never left her. Crawley and bis wife both 
of them augured evil from the continued 
presence of Mrs. Bute. 

" Gad, I begin to perceive now why she 
was always bringing us together at Queen's 
Crawley," Rawdon said. 

" What an aitful little woman !" ejacu- 
lated Rebecca. 

"Well, / don't regret it, if you don't," 
the captain cried, still in an amorous rap- 
ture with his wife, who rewarded him with 
a kiss by way of reply, and was indeed not 
a little gratified by the generous confidence 
of her husband. 

" If he had but a little more brains," she 
thought to herself, **I might make some- 
thing of him ;" but she never let him per- 
ceive the opinion she had of him ; listeneg 
with indefatigable complacency to his stories 
of the stable and the mess ; laughed at all 
his jokes ; felt the greatest interest in Jack 
Spatterdash, whose cab-horse had come 
down, afad Bob Martingale, who had been 
taken up in a gambling-house, and Tom 
Cinqbars, who was going to ride the steeple- 
chase. When he came home, she was eJert 
and happy : when he went out she pressed 
him to go : when he stayed at home, she 
played and sang for him, made him good 
drinks, superintended his dinner, warmed 
his slippers, and steeped his soul in comfort. 
The best of women (I have heard my grand- 
mother say) are hypocrites. We don't 
know how much they hide from us : how 
watchful they are when they seem most art- 
less and confidential : how often those frank 
smiles which they wear so e^aVV^^^x^Xx:^^ 
to ca]o\e, OT eVajQi©, ot ^vaaitck^^ \wi\xskwwi. 
in your mer© coc50LeXX.«v^,\svsX. ^wa $^wxsss«^^ 
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mode s, and paragons of female vii'tue. Who 
has not seen a woman hide the dullness of 
a stupid husband, or coax the fury of a sav- 
age one ? We accept this amiable slavish- 
ness, and praise a woman for it : we call 
this pretty treachery truth. A good house- 
wife is of necessity a humbug : and Corne- 
lians husband was hoodwinked, as Potiphar 
was — only in a different way. 

By these attentions, that veteran rake, 
Rawdon Crawley, found hims*>lf converted 
into a very happy and submissive married 
man. His former haunts knew him not. 
They asked about him once or twice at his 
clubs, but did not miss him much : in those 
booths of Vanity Fair people seldom do miss 
each other. His secluded wife ever smiling 
and cheerful, his little comfortable lodgings, 
snug meals, and homely evenings, had all 
the charms of novelty and secrecy. The 
marriage was not yet declared to the world, 
oi' published in the Morning Post. All his 
creditors would have come rushing on him 
in a body, had they known that he was unit- 
ed to a woman without fortune. " My re- 
lations won't cry fie upon me," Becky said, 
with rather a bitter laugh ; and she was quite 
contented to wait until the old aunt should be 
reconciled, before she claimed her place in 
society. So she lived at Brompton, and 
meanwhile saw no one, or only those few 
of her husband's male companions who were 
admitted into her little dining-room. These 
were all charmed with her. The little dinners, 
the laughing and chatting, the music after- 
wai-d, delighted all who participated in these 
enjoyments. Major Martingale never thought 
about asking to see the marriage license. 
Captain Cinqbars was perfectly enchanted 
with her skill in making punch. Young 
Cornet and Lieutenant Spatterdash (who 
was fond of piquet, and whom Crawley 
would oflen invite) was evidently and quick- 
ly smitten by Mrs. Crawley ; but her own 
circumspection and modesty never forsook 
her for a moment, and Crawley's reputation 
as a fire-eating and jealous wanior, was a 
further and complete defense to his little 
wife. 

There are gentlemen of very good blood 
and fashion in this city, who never have en- 
tered a lady's drawing-room ; so that though 
Rawdon Crawley's Tnarriage might be talk- 
ed about in his county, where, of course, 
Mrs. Bute had spread the news, in London 
it was doubted, or not heeded, or not talked 
about at all. He lived comfortably on credit. 
He had a large capital of debts, which, laid 
out judiciously, will caiiy a man along for 
many years, and on which certain men 
about town contrive to live a hundred times 
better than even men with ready money can 
d ». Indeed who is there that walks London 



streets, but can point out a half-dozen ftf 
men riding by him splendidly, while he is 
on foot, courted by fashion, bowed into theur 
carriages by tradesmen, denying themselves 
nothing, and living on who knows what? 
We see Jack Thriftless prancing in the 
park, or darting in his brougdam down Pall 
Mall : we eat his dinners served on his m - 
raculous plate. **How did this begin, we 
say, or where will it end ?" »* My dear fel- 
low," I heard Jack once say, **I owe money 
in every capital in Europe." The end must 
come some day, but in the mean time Jack 
thrives as much. as ever; people are glad 
enough to shake him by the hand, ignore the 
little, dark stories that are whispered every 
now and then against him, and proncnince 
him a good-natured, jovial, reckless f<rIlow. 

Truth obliges us to confess that P^ebecca 
had married a gentleman of t)ih order. 
Every thing was plentiful in his }iOuse but 
ready money, of which their menage pretty 
early felt the want ; and reading the Gazelte 
one day, and coming upon the announce- 
ment of ** Lieutenant G. Osborne to be 
captain by purchase, vice Smith, who ex- 
changes," Rawdon uttered that sentiment 
regarding Amelia's lover, which ended in 
the visit to Russell-square. 

When Rawdon and his wife wished to 
communicate with Captain Dobbin at Hm 
sale, and to know particulars of the catastro- 
phe which had befallen Rebecca's old ae- 
quaintances, the captain had vanished ; and 
such information as they got, was from a 
stray porter or broker at the auction. 

** Look at them with their hooked beaks,*' 
Becky said, getting into the buggy, her pic- 
ture under her arm in great glee. '* They 're 
like vultures after the battle." 

*» Don't know. Never was in action, my 
dear. Ask Martingale, he was in Spain, 
aid-de-camp to General Blazes." 

" He was a very kind old man, Mr. Sed- 
ley," Rebecca said ; »* I 'm really sony he 's 
gone wrong." 

** O, stockbrokers — ^bankrupts — ^used tc it 
you know !" Rawdon replied, cutting a fly 
oflf the horse's ear. 

" I wish we could have afforded some of 
the plate, Rawdon," the wife continued sen 
timentally. " Five-and-twenty guineas was 
monstrously dear for that little piano. We 
chose it at Broadwood's for Amelia, when 
she came from school. It only cost five- 
and-thirty then." 

" What-d'ye-call'em Osborne, will cryofl 
now, [ suppose, since the famihr is smashed 
How cut up your pretty little mend will be, 
hey, Becky?" 

•* I dare say she'll recover it ;" Becky said, 
with a smile — and they drove on and tiSktd 
about something else. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

WHO FLATED ON THE PIANO CAPTAIN DOB- 
BIN BOUGHT ? 

Our surprised story now finds itself for a 
moment among very famous events and per- 
sonages, and hanging on the skirts of his- 
tory. When the eagles of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the Corsican upstart, were flying 
from Provence, where they had perched 
af^r a brief sojourn in Elba, and from 
steeple to steeple until they reached the 
towers of Ndtre Dame, I wonder whether 
the imperial birds had any eye for a little 
comer of the parish of Bloomsbnry, Lon- 
don, which you might have thought so quiet, 
that even the whining and flapping of 
those mighty wings would pass unobserved 
there? 

** Napoleon has landed at Cannes." Such 
news might create a panic at Vienna, and 
cause Russia to drop his cards, and take 
Prussia into a comer, and Talleyrand and 
Mettemich to wag their beads together, 
while Prince Hardenberg, and even the 
present Mairquis of LondondeiTy, were 
puzzled ; but now was this intelligence to af- 
fect a young lady in Russell-square, before 
whose door the ¥ratchraan sang the hours 
when she was asleep : who, if she strolled 
in the square, was guarded there by the 
railings and the beadle : who, if she walked 
ever so short a distance to buy a ribbon in 
Southampton Row, was followed by black 
Sambo with an enormous cane : who was 
always cared for, dressed, put to bed, dnd 
watched over by ever so many guardian 
angels, with and without wages. Bon 
Dieu, I say, is it not hard that the fateful 
rush of the great imperial struggle can't 
take place without aflfecting a poor little 
harmless girl of eighteen, who is occupied in 
billing and cooing, or working muslin collars 
in Russell-square ? You, too, kindly, home- 
ly flower ! is the great roaring war tempest 
coming to sweep you down, here, although 
isowenng under the shelter of Holborn ? 
Yes ; ^mpoleon is flinging his last stake, and 
!X>or little Emmy Sediey's happiness forms, 
somehow, part of it. 

In the first place, her father's fortune was 
swept down with that fatal news. All his 
speculations had of late gone wrong with 
the lackless old gentleman. Ventiu'es had 
failed: merchants had broken: funds had 
risen when he calculated they would fall. 
What need to particularize ? If success is 
rare and slow, every body knows how quick 
and easy ruin is. Old Sedtey had kept his 
own sad counsel. Every thing seemed to 
go on as usual in the quiet, opulent house : 
the good-natured mistress pursuing, quite 
unsuspiciously, her bustling idleness, and 
daily easy avocations; the daughter absorbed 
still in one selfish, tender thought, and quite 
cegardlass of all the world besides, when 



that final crash came under which this 
worthy family fell. 

One night Mrs. Sedley was writing cards 
for a party; the Osbornes had given one, 
and she must not be behindhand ; John 
Sedley, who had come home very late from 
the city, sat silent at the chimney side, 
while his wife was prattling to him ; Emmy 
had gone up to her room ailing and low- 
spirited. ** She's not happy," the mother 
went on. ** George Osborne neglects her. 
I've no patience with the airs of those peo- 
ple. The girls have not been in the house 
these three weeks; and George has been 
twice in town without coming. Edward 
Dale saw him at the opera. Edward would 
marry her, I'm sure ; and there's Captain 
Dobbin who, I think, would — only I hate all 
army men. Such a dandy as George has 
become with his militaiy airs, indeed ! We 
must show some folks that we're as good as 
they. Only give Edward Dale any en- 
couragement, and you'll see. We must 
have a party, Mr. S. Why don't you 
speak, John? Shall I say Tuesday fort- 
night? Why don't you answer? Good 
God, John, what has happened ?" 

John Sedley sprang out of his chair to 
meet his wife, who ran to him. He seized 
her in his arms, and said, with a hasty voice, 
"We're ruined, Mary. We've got the 
world to begin over again, dear. It's best 
that you should know all, and at once." As 
he spoke, he trembled in every limb, and al- 
most fell. He thought the news would have 
overpowered his wife — his wife, to whom 
he had never said a hard word. But it was 
he that was the most moved, sudden as the 
shock was to her. When he sank back into 
his seat, it was the wife that took the office 
of consoler. She took his honest, kind hand, 
and kissed it, and put it round her neck; 
she called him her John — ^her dear John — 
her old man — ^her kind old man : she poured 
out a hundred words of incoherent love and 
tenderness; her faithful voice and simple 
caresses wrought this kind heart up to an 
inexpressible delight and anguish, and cheer- 
ed and solaced his overburdened soul. 

Only once in the course of the long night 
as they sate together, and poor Sedley open- 
ed his pent-up soul, and told the story of his 
losses and embarrassments — ^the treason of 
some of his oldest friends, the manly kind- 
ness of some from whom he never could 
have expected it — in a general confession- 
only once did the faith&l wife give way to 
emotion. 

" My God, my God, it will break Emmy's 
heait," she said. 

The father had forgotten the poor girl. 
She was lying, awake and unhappy, over- 
head. In the midst of friends, home, and 
kind parents, she was alone. To how man^ 
people can way oxi^ XsKi ^\ '^^T^oa "^i^Xs^ 
open wYiex© tView *\% w^ ^^^^rJQk^x^^^'c^* 
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call to speak to those who never can under- 
stand? Our gentle Amelia was thus soli- 
tary. She had no confidante, so to speak, 
ever since she had any thing to confide. She 
could not tell the good mother her doubts 
and cares: the would-be sisters seemed 
every day more strange to her. And she 
had misgivings and fears which she dared 
not acknowledge to herself, though she was 
always secretly brooding over thepi. 

Her heart tried to persist in asserting that 
George Osborne was worthy and faithful to 
her, though she knew otherwise. How 
many a thing had she said, and got no echo 
from him. How many suspicions of selfish- 
ness and indifference had she to encounter 
and obstinately overcome. To whom could 
the poor httle martyr tell these daily strug- 
gles and tortures ? Her hero himself only 
half understood her. She did not dare to 
own that the man she loved was her infe- 
rior ; or to feel that she had given her heait 
away too soon. Given once, the pure, bash- 
ful maiden was too modest, too tender, too 
trustful, too weak, too much woman to re- 
call it. We are Turks with the affections 
of our women ; and have made them sub- 
scribe to our doctrine too. We let their 
bodies go abroad liberally enough, with 
smiles, and ringlets, and pink bonnets, to dis- 
guise them, instead of vails and yakmaks. 
But their souls must be seen by only one 
man, and they obey not unwillingly, and con- 
sent to remain at home as our slaves — min- 
istering to us and doing drudgery for us. 
So imprisoned and tortured was this gen- 
' tie little heart, when, in the month of 
March, Anno Domini 1815, Napoleon land- 
ed at Cannes, and Louis XVIII. fled, and 
all Europe was in alarm, and the funds fell, 
and good old John Sedley was ruined. 

We are not going to follow the worthy 
old stockbroker through those last pangs and 
agonies of ruin through which he passed be- 
fore his commercial demise befeU. They 
declared him at the Stock Exchange ; he 
was absent from his house of business : his 
bills were protested : his act of bankruptcy 
formal. The house and furniture of Rus- 
sell- square were seized and sold up, and he 
and his family were thrust away, as we 
have seen, to hide their heads where they 
might. 

John Sedley had not the heart to review 
the domestic establishment who have ap- 
peared now and anon in our pages, and of 
whom he was now forced by poverty to take 
leave. The wages of those worthy people 
•were discharged with that punctuality which 
men frequently show who only owe in great 
sums — they were sorry tp leave good places 
— but they did not break their hearts at 
parting from their adored master and mis- 
trass. Amelia^s maid was profuse in con- 
doleoces, but went off quite i-esigned to bet- 



ter herself in a genteeler quarter of the 
town. Black Sambo, with tiie in&tnatioD 
of his profession, determined on setting up i 
public-house. Honest old Mrs. Blenkinsop 
indeed, who had seen the birtli of Jos and 
Amelia, and the wooing of John Sedley and 
his wife, was for staying by them without 
wages, having amassed a considerable sum 
in their service : and she accompanied the 
fallen people into their new and bumble 
place of refuge, where she tended them and 
grumbled against them for a while. 

Of all Sedley^fi opponents in his debates 
with his creditors which now ensued', and 
harassed the feelings of the good, kindly 
old gentleman so severely, that in six weeks 
he oldened more than he had done £or fif- 
teen yeai's before, the most determined and 
obstinate seemed to be John Osborne, his 
old friend and neighbor — John Osborne, 
whom he had set up in life — ^who was un- 
der a hundred obligations to him — and whose 
son was to marry Sedley's daughter. Any 
one of these cu'cumstances would account 
for the bitterness of Osborne's opposition. 

When one man has been under very re- 
markable obligations to another, with whom 
he subsequently quarrels, a common sense 
of decency, as it were, makes of the former 
a much severer enemy than a mere stranger 
would be. To account for your own hard- 
heartedness and ingratitude in such a case, 
you are bound to prove the other party's 
crime. It is not that you are selfish, brutal, 
and angry at the failure of a speculation — 
no,i no — it is that your partner has led you 
into it by the basest treachery and with the 
most sinister motives. From a mere sense 
of consistency, a persecutor is bound to 
show that the fallen man is a villain — other- 
wise he, the persecutor, is a wretch him- 
self. 

And as a general rule, which may mal^e 
all creditors, who are inclined to be severe, 
pretty comfortable in their minds, no men 
embarrassed are altogether honest, very like- 
ly. They conceal something; they exag- 
gerate chances of good-luck, hide away the 
real state of affairs, say that things are flonr^ 
ishing when they are hopeless: keep a 
smiling face (a dreary smile it is) upon the 
verge of bankruptcy — are ready to lay hold 
of any pretext for delay, or of any money, so 
as to stave off the inevitable ruin a few days 
longer. "Down with such dishonesty," 
says the creditor in triumph, and reviles his 
sinking enemy. " You fool, why do you 
catch at a straw 1" calm good sense says to 
the man that is drowning. "You villain, 
why do you shrink from plunging into the 
in'etrievable Gazette ?" says prosperity to 
the poor devil battling in that black gulf. 
Who has not marked the readiness with 
which the closest of fiiends and honestest of 
men suspect and accuse each other of cheat- 
ing, wlcien t\iey iaW ouX. on \n\m«^ ixMittAra 7 
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£very*body does it. Every body is right, I 
suppose, and the world is a rogue. 

Then Osborne had the intolerable sense 
of former benefits to goad and irritate him : 
these are always a cause of hostility aggra- 
vated. Finally, he had to break off the 
match between Sedley^s daughter and his 
son ; and as it had gone very far, indeed, 
and as the poor girl's happiness, and, per- 
haps, character, were compromised, it was 
necessary to show the strongest reasons for 
the rupture, and for John Osborne to prove 
John Sedley to be a very bad character indeed. 

At the meeting of creditors, then, he com- 
ported himself with a savogeuess and scorn 
toward Sedley, which almost succeeded in 
breaking the heart of that ruined, bankrupt 
man. On George's intercourse with Ame- 
lia he put an instant veto — menacing the 
youth with maledictions if he broke his com- 
mands, and vilipending the poor innocent 
girl as the basest and most artful of vixens. 
One of the great conditions of anger and 
hatred is, that you must tell and believe lies 
against the hated object, in order, as we said, 
to be consistent. 

When the great crash came — the an- 
nouncement of ruin, and the departure from 
Russell-square, and the declaration that all 
was over between her and George — all over 
between her and love, her and happiness, 
her and fiiith in the world — a brutal letter 
from John Osborne told her in a few curt 
lines that her father's conduct had been of 
sUch a nature that all engagements between 
the families were at an end — ^when the final 
award came, it did not shock her so much 
as her pare Jits, as her mother, rather, ex- 
pected (for John Sedley himself was en- 
tirely prostrate in the ruins of his own affairs 
and shattered honor). Amelia took the news 
very palely and calmly. It was only the 
confirmation of the dark presages which had 
long gone before. It was the mere reading 
of the sentence— of the crime she had long 
ago been guilty — ^the crime of loving wrongly, 
too violently, against reason. She told no 
more of her thoughts now than she had 
befjpre. She seemed scarcely more unhap- 
py now when convinced all hope was over, 
than before, when she felt, but dared not 
confess, that it was gone. So she changed 
from the large house to the small one with- 
out any mark or difference ; remained less 
in her little room for the most part ; pined 
silently; and died away day by day. I do 
not mean to say that all females are so. My 
dear Miss Bullock, I do not think your heart 
would break in this way. You are a strong- 
minded young woman with proper principles. 
I do not venture to say that mine would ; it 
has suffered, and, it must be confessed, sur- 
vived. But there are some souls thus gen- 
tly constituted, thus frail, and delicate, and 
tender. 

Wheoaver old John Sedley thought of 



the affair between George and Amelia, or 
alluded to it, it was with bitterness almost 
as great as Mr. Osborne hiiuself had shown. 
He cursed Osborne and his family as heart- 
less, wicked, and ungrateful. No power on 
eaith, he swore, would induce him to marry 
his daughter to the son of such a villain, and 
he ordered Emmy to banish George from 
her mind, and to return all the presents and 
letters which she had ever had from him. 

She promised acquiescence, and tried tu 
obey. She put up the two or three trinkets ; 
and, as for the letters, she drew them out 
of the place where she kept them ; and read 
them over — as if she did not know them by 
heait already : but she could not part witii 
them. That effort was too much for her ; 
she placed them back in her bosom again — 
as you have seen a woman nurse a child 
that is dead. Young Amelia felt that she 
would die or lose her senses outright, if torn 
away from this last consolation. How she 
used to blush and lighten up when those 
letters came ! How she used to trip away 
with a beating heart, so that she might read 
unseen. If they were cold, yet how per- 
versely this fond little soul interpreted them 
into warmth. If they were short or selfish, 
what excuses she found for the writer ! 

It was over these few worthless papers 
that she brooded and brooded. She lived in 
her past life — every letter seemed to recal 
some circumstance of it. How well she 
remembered them all ! His looks and tones, 
his dress, what he said and how — these relics 
and remembrances of' dead affection were 
all that were left her in the world, and the 
business of her life, to watch the corpse of 
Love. 

To death she looked with inexpressible 
longing. Then, she thought, I shall always 
be able to follow him. I am not praising 
her conduct or setting her up as a model for 
Miss Bullock to imitate. Miss B. knows 
how to regulate her feelings better than this 
poor little creature. Miss B. would never 
have committed herself as that imprudent 
Amelia had done ; pledged he/ love irre- 
trievably ; confessed her heart flway, and 
got back nothing — only a brittle promise 
which was snapped and worthless in a mo- 
ment. A long engagement is a partnership 
which one party is free to keep or to break, 
but which involves all the capital of the 
other. 

Be cautious then, young ladies ; be wary 
how you engage. Be shy of loving frankly ; 
never tell all you feel, or (a better way stilly 
feel very little. See the consequences oi 
being prematurely honest and confiding, and 
mistrust yourselves and every body. Get 
yourselves married as they do in France, 
where the lawyers are the bride's- maids 
and confidantes. At any i-ate, never laas^i 
any feeWnga y?\i\c^ xxik^ \n»J«w^ "^ws^ '^\i&ws^- 
fortab\e, ot mtiV© wvj ^xwi»&^^ ^>kvOv\ -^^"^ 
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can not at any required inuinent command 
and withdraw. That is the way to get on, 
and be respected, and have a virtuous char- 
acter in Vanity Fair. 

If Amelia could have heard the comments 
regarding her which were made in the circle 
from which her father's ruin had just driven 
her, she would have seen what her own 
crimes were, and how entirely her charac- 
ter was jeopardied. Such criminal impru- 
dence Mrs. Smith never knew of; such 
horrid familiarities Mrs. Brown had always 
condemned, and the end might be a warning 
to her daughters. "Captain Osborne, of 
course, could not marry a bankrupt's daugh- 
ter," the Miss Dobbins said. ** It was quite 
enough to have been swindled by the father. 
As for that little Amelia, her folly had really 
passed all — ^" 

** All what ?" Captain Dobbin roared out. 
*» Haven't they been engaged ever since they 
were children ? Wasn't it as good as a 
marriage ? Dare any soul on earth breathe 
a word against the sweetest, the purest, the 
tenderest, the most angelical of young 
women ?" 

**La, William, don't be so highty-tighty 
with us. We're not men. We can't figkt 
you," Miss Jane said. '* We've said nothing 
against Miss Sedley : but that her conduct 
throughout was most imprudent^ not to call 
it by any worse name ; and that her parents 
are people who certainly merit their mis- 
foitunes." 

" Hadn't you better, now that Miss Sed- 
ley is free, propose for her yourself, Will- 
iam ?" Miss A. asked sarcastically. "It 
would be a most eligible family connection. 
He! he!" 

**I many her!" Dobbin said, blushing 
very much and talking quick. " If you are 
so ready, young ladies, to chop and change, 
do you suppose that she is ? Laugh and 
sneer at that angel. She can't hear it ; and 
she s miserable and unfortunate, and deserves 
to be laughed at. Go on joking, Ann. You're 
the wit of the family, and the others like to 
near it." 

" I must tell you again we're not in a 
barrack, William," Miss Ann remarked. 

" In a barrack, by Jove — I wish any body 
in a barrack would say what you do," cried 
out this improved British lion. •» I should 
like to hear -a man breathe a word against 
her, by Jupiter. But men don't talk in this 
way, Ann: it's only women, who get to- 
gether, and hiss, and shriek, and cackle. 
There, get away — don't begin to cry. I 
only said you were a couple of geese," Will. 
Dobbin said, perceiving Miss Ann's pink eyes 
were beginning to moisten as usual. " Well, 
you're not geese, you're swans — any thing 
you like, only do, do leave Miss Sedley 
alone." 
Anjr thing like WWiam^a infatuation about 
that siJly^ littte ffirlaDgj ogting thing was never 



known, the mamma and sisters agreed tt 
gether in thinking : and they trembled Imt 
her engagement he'tag off with Osborne, she 
should take up immediately her other ad- 
mirer and captain. In which forebodings 
these worthy young women no doubt judged 
according to iJie best of their experience— 
or rather (for as yet they had had no oppor- 
tunities of marrying or of jilting) according 
to their own notions of right and wrong. 

" It is a mercy, mamma, that the regiment 
is ordered abroad." the girls said. '« This 
danger, at any rate, is spared our brother." 

Such, indeed, was the fact ; and so it is 
that the French emperor comes in to per- 
form a part in this domestic comedy of 
Vanity Fair which we are now playing, and 
which would never have been enacted with- 
out the intervention of this august mute 
personage. It was he that ruined the Bour- 
bons and Mr. John Sedley. It was he 
whose arrival in his capital called up all 
France in arms to defend him there; and 
all Europe to oust him. While the French 
nation and army were swearing fidelity round 
the eagles in the Champ de Mai, four mi^ty 
European hosts were getting in motion for 
the great chasse d V aigle ; and one of these 
was a British army, of which two heroes of 
ours, Captain Dobbin and Captain Osborne, 
formed a portion. 

The news of Napoleon's escape and land- 
ing was received by the gallant — ^th with a 
fiery delight and enthusiasm, which every 
body can understand who knows that femoiifl 
corps. From the colonel to the smallest 
drummer in the re^menf., all were filled 
with hope and ambit-on and patriotic fury — 
and thanked the French emperor, as for a 
personal kindness, in coming to disturb the 
peace of Europe. Now was the time the 
— th had so long panted for to show then 
comrades in arms that they could fight as 
well as the Peninsular veterans, and that all 
the pluck and valor of the — th had not been 
killed by the West Indies and the yellow 
fever. Stubble and Spoony looked to get 
their companies without purchase. Before 
the end of the campaign (which she resob- 
ed to share), Mrs. Major O'Dowd hoped to 
write herself Mrs. Colonel O'Dowd, C. B. 
Our two friends (Dobbin and Osborne) were 
quite as much excited as the rest: and each 
in his way — Mr. Dobbin* very quietly, Mr. 
Osborne very loudly and energetically — was 
bent upon doing his duty, and gaining hia 
share of iMNior and distinction. 

The agitation thrilling through the coun 
try and army in consequence of this news 
was so great, that private matters were little 
heeded: and hence probably George Os 
borne, just gazetted to his company, busy 
with preparations for the march, which must 
come inevitably, and panting for further pro« 
motion — was not so much afifected by othex* 
incidenta yrliicYi ^o\i\dL\\v)« VQ\«t«%tAd hiar 
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at a more quiet period. He was not, it 
must be confessedf veiy much cast down 
by good old Mr. Sedley's catastrophe. He 
tried his new uniform, which became him 
very handsomely, on the day when the first 
meeting of the creditors of the unfortunate 
gentleman took place. His father told him 
of the wicked, rascally, shameful conduct of 
the bankrupt, reminded him of what he had 
said about Amelia, and that their counection 
was broken off forever; and gave him that 
evening a good sum of money to pay for the 
new clothes and epaulets in which he look- 
ed so well. Money was always useful to 
this free-handed young fellow, and he took 
it without many words. The bills were up 
la the Sedley hou^e, where he had passed 
WJF many, many happy hours. He could see 
them as he walked from home that night (to 
the Old Slaughter's, where he put up when 
in town) shining white in the moon. That 
comfortable home was shut then upon Ame- 
lia and her parents : where had they taken 
refuge 1 The thought of their ruin affected 
him not a little. He was very melancholy 
that night in the coffee-room at the 8'iaugh- 
ter's ; and drank a good deal, as his comrades 
remarked there. 

Dobbin came in presently, cautioned him 
about the drink, which he only took, he s{iid, 
because he was deuced low ; but when his 
friend began to put to him clumsy inquiries, 
and asked him for news in a significant man- 
ner, Osborne declined entering into conver- 
sation nvth him ; avowing, however, that he 
was devilish disturbed and unhappy. 

Three days afterward^ Dobbin found Os- 
borne in his room at the barracks : — his head 
on the table, a number of papers about, the 
young captain evidently in a state of great 
despondency. ** She's — she's sent me back 
some things I gave her — some damned trink- 
ets. Look here !" There was a Uttle packet 
directed in the well-known hand to Captain 
George Osborne, and some things lying about 
— a ring, a silver knife he had bought, as a 
boy, for her at a fair ; a gold chain, and a 
locket with hair in it. "It's all over," said 
he, with a groan of sickening remorse. 
'♦ Look, Will, you may read it if you like." 

There was a little letter of a few lines, to 
which he pointed, which said : 

** My papa has ordered me to return to 
you these presents, which you made in hap- 
pier days to me ; and I am to write to you 
for the last time. I think I know you feel 
as much as I do tbe blow which has come 
upon us. It is I that absolve you from an 
engagement which b impossible in our pres- 
ent miseiy. I am sure you had no share in 
It, or in the cruel suspicions of Mr. Osborne, 
which are the hardest of all our griefs to 
bear. Farewell. Farewell. J pray God 
to strengthen me to bear this and other ca- 
Amities, and t^ bless you always A. 



" I shall often play upon the piano— youi 
piano. It was like you to send it." 

Dobbin was very soft-hearted. The sight 
of women and children in pain always used 
to melt him. The idea of Amelia broken- 
hearted and lonely, tore that good-natured 
soul with anguish. And he broke out into 
an emotion, which any body who likes may 
consider unmanly. He swore that Amelia 
was an angel, to which Osborne said aye, 
with all his heart. He, too, had been re- 
viewing the history of their lives — and had 
seen her from her childhood to her present 
age, so sweet, so innocent, so charmingly 
simple, and artlessly fond and tender. 

What a pang it was to lose all that : tu 
have had it and not prized it ! A thousand 
homely scenes and recollections crowded 
on him — in which he always saw her good 
and beautiful. And for himself, he blushed 
with remoi*se and shame, as the remem- 
brance of his own selfishness and indifference 
contrasted with that perfect purity. For a 
while, glory, war, every thing was forgotten, 
and the pair of friends talked about her only. 

" Where are they?" Osborne asked, after 
a long talk, and a long pause — and, in truth, 
with no little shame at thinking that he had 
taken no steps to follow her. " Where are 
they ? There's no address to the note." 

Dobbin knew. He had not merely sent 
the piano ; but had written a note to Mrs. 
Sedley, and asked permission to come and see 
her — and he had seen her, and Amelia too, 
yesterday, before he came down to Chat* 
ham; and, what is more, he had brought 
that farewell letter and packet which had so 
moved them. 

The good-natured fellow had found Mrs. 
Osborne only too willing to receive him, 
and greatly agitated by the arrival of the 
piano, which, as she conjectured, must have 
come from George, and was a signal of 
amity qn his part. Captain Dobbin did not 
correct this en-or of the worthy lady, but 
listened to all her story of complaints and 
misfortunes with great sympathy — condoled 
with her losses and privations, and agreed 
in reprehending the cruel conduct of Mr. 
Osborne toward his first benefactor. When 
she had eaged her overflowing bosom some- 
what, and poured forth many of her sor- 
rows, he had the courage to ask actually to 
see Amelia, who was above in her room as 
usual, and whom her mother led trembling 
down stall's. 

Her appearance was so ghastly, and hei 
look of despair so pathetic, that honest Wil- 
liam Dobbin was frightened as he beheld it: 
and read the most fatal forebodings in that 
pale, fixed face. Afler sitting in his com- 
pany a 'minute or two, she put the packet 
into his hand, and said, *♦ Take this to Cap- 
tain Oaboxne, \^ ^wx ^\ek^i^^^^Vi\— -"«cci^"\>ass^Vk 
^ he's qmte vjeW—wa^ W.^^-^ n^tj Vvd^^vJI^^xx 
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to come and see us — and we like our uew 
house very much. And I — I thmk I'll go 
up-stairs, mamma, for Vm not very strong." 
And with this, and a couitesy and a smile, 
the poor child went her way. The mother, 
AS she led her up, cast back 3ooks of anguish 
toward Dobbin. The goo^ fellow wanted 
no such appeal. He loved her himself too 
fondly for that. Inexpressible grief, and 
pity, and terror pursued him, and he came 
away as if he was 'a criminal after seeing 
her. 

When Osborne heard that his fi'ien4 had 
^ound her, he made hot and anxious in- 
quiries regarding the poor child. How was 
she ? How did she look ] What did she 
3ay ? His comrade took his hand, and looked 
him in the face. 

** George, she's dying," William Dobbin 
■^aid — and could speak uo more. 

There was a buxom Irish seiTant girl, 
who performed all the duties of the little 
house where the Sedley family had found 
refuge ; and this girl liad in vain, on many 
previous days, striven to give Amelia aid or 
consolation. Enmiy was much too sad to 
answer her, or even to be aware of the 
attempts the other was making in her favor. 

Four hours after the talk between Dobbin 
and Osborne, this servant maid came into 
Amelia's room, where she sate as usual, 
brooding silently over her letters — her little 
treasures. The girl, smiling, and looking 
arch and happy, made many trials to attract 
poor Emmy's attention, who, however, took 
no heed of her. 

** Miss Emmy !" said the girl. 

" I'm coming/' Emmy said, not looking 
round. 

" There's a message," the maid went 
on. ** There's something — somebody — sure, 
here's a new leiter for you — don't be read- 
ing them old ones any more." And she 
gave her the letter, which Emmy took, and 
read. 

" I must see you," the letter said. ** Dear- 
est E mray — dearest love — dearest . wife, 
come to me." 

George and her mother were outside, 
waiting until she had read the letter. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MISS CRAWLEY AT NURSE. 

We have seen how Mrs. Firkin, the lady's 
maid, as soon as any event of importance to 
the Crawley family came to her knowledge, 
felt bound to communicate it to Mrs. Bute 
Crawley, at the Rectory ; and have before 
mentioned how particularly kind and atten- 
tive that good-natured lady was to Miss 
Crawley's confidential servant. She had 
^een a gracioua friend to Mrs, Briggs, the 



companion, also; and had .secuieo tba lat 
ter's good will by a number of those atten 
tions and promises, which cost so little in 
the making, and are yet so valuabjb and 
agi'eeable to the lecipient. Indeed every 
good economist and manager of a househola 
must know how cheap, and yet how amia- 
ble, these professions are, and what a fiavo* 
they give to the most homely dish in life. 
Who was the blundering idiot who said that 
** fine words butter no parsnips ?" Half the 
parsnips of society are served and rendered 
palatable with no other sauce. As the im- 
mortal Alexis Soy er can make more delicious 
soup for a halfpenny, than an ignorant cook 
can concoct with pounds of vegetables and 
meat; so a skillful artist will make a few 
simple and pleasing phrases go farther thin 
ever so much substantial benefit-stock in the 
hands of a mere bungler. Nay, we know 
that substantial benefits oHen sicken soma 
stomachs ; whereas, most will digest any 
amount of fine words, and be always eager 
for more of the same food, Mrs. Bute had 
told Briggs and Firkin so often of the depth 
of her afiection for them; and what she 
would do if she had Miss Crawley's fortune 
for friends so excellent and attached, that the 
ladies in question had the deepest regard 
fosbher ; and felt as much gratitude and con- 
fidence as if Mrs. Bute had loaded them 
with the most expensive favors. 

Rawdon Crawley, on the other hand, like 
a selfish heavy dragoon, as he was, never 
took the least trouble to conciliate hai aunt's 
aids-de-camp, showed his contempt for the 
pair with entire frankness — made Firkin pull 
off his boots on one occasion — sent her out 
in the rain on ignominious message&-r-and if 
he gave her a guinea, flung it to her as if it 
were a box on the ear. As his aunt, too, 
made a butt of Briggs, the captain followed 
the example and leveled his jokes at her — 
jokes about as delicate as a kick from his 
charger. Whereas, Mrs. Bute consulted 
her in matters of taste or difficulty, admired 
her poetry, and by a thousand acts of kind 
ness and politeness, showed her appreciation 
of Briggs ; and if she made Firkin a two- 
penny-halfpenny present, accompanied i 
with so many compliments, that the two- 
pence-halfpenny was transmuted into gold 
in the heart of the grateful waiting-maid, 
who, besides, was looking forward quite con- 
tentedly to some prodigious benefit which 
must happen to her on the day when Mrs. 
Bute came into her'fortune. 

The different conduct of these two people 
is pointed out respectfully to the attention 
of persons commencing tlie world. Praise 
every body, I say, to such ; never be squeam- 
ish, but speak out your compliment, both 
point-blank in a man's face and behind his 
back, when you know there is a reasonable 
chance of his hearing it again. Never lose 
a chance of saying a kind word. As To* 
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Angwood never saw a vac^t place in his es- 
tate but he took an acorn out of his pocket 
and popped it in ; so deal with your compli- 
ments through life. An acorn costs nothing; 
but it may sprout into a prodigious bit of 
timber. 

In a word, during Rawdon Crawley's 
prosperity, he was only obeyed with sulky 
acquiescence ; when his disgrace came, there 
was nobody to help or pity him. Whereas, 
when Mrs. Bute took the command at Miss 
Crawley's house, the garrison there were 
charmed to act under such a leader, expect- 
ing all sorts of promotion from her promises, 
her generosity, and her kind words. 

That he would consider himself beaten, 
after one defeat, and make no attempt to 
regain the position he had lost, Mrs. Bute 
Crawley never allowed herself to suppose. 
She knew Rebecca to be too clever and spir- 
ited, and desperate a woman to submit with- 
out a straggle ; and felt that she must pre- 
pare for &at combat, and be incessantly 
watchful against assault, or mine, or sur- 
prise. 

In the first place, though she held the 
town, was she sure of the principal inhabit- 
ant ? Would Miss Crawley herself hold 
out; and had she not a secret longing to 
welcome back the ousted adversary ? The 
old lady liked Rawdon, and Rebecca, who 
amused her. Mrs. Bute could not disguise 
from herself the fact that none of her party 
could so contribute to the pleasures of the 
town-bred lady. " My girls' singing, aft^ 
that little odious governess's, I know is un- 
bearable," the candid rector's wife owned to 
herself. ** She always used to go to sleep 
when Martha and Louisa played their duets. 
Jim's stiff college manners and poor dear 
Bute's talk about his dogs and horses always 
annoyed her. If I took her to the Rectory, 
she would grow angry with us all, and fly, 
T know she would ; and might fall into that 
horrid Rawdon's clutches again, and be the 
victim of that little viper of a Sharp. Mean- 
while, it is clear to me that she is exceed- 
ingly unwell, and can not move for some 
weeks, at any rate ; during which we must 
think flff some plan to protect her from the 
arts of those unprincipled people." 

In the very best of moments, if any body 
told Miss Crawley that she was, or looked 
ill, the trembling old lady sent off for her 
doetor ; and I dare say she was very unwell 
after the sudden family event, which might 
serve to shake stronger nerves than hers. 

At least, Mrs. Bute thought it was her 
duty to inform the physician, and the apoth- 
ecary, and the dame'de-compagnie, and the 
domestics, that Miss Crawley was in a most 
critical state, and that they were to act ac- 
cordingly. She had the street laid knee- 
deep with straw ; and the knocker put by 
with Mr. Bowls's plate. She insisted that 
the doctor should caU twice a day ; ao i del- 



uged her patient with draughts every twu 
hours. When any body entered the room, 
she uttered a shshshsh so sibilant and omi- 
nous, that it frightened the poor old lady in 
her bed, from which she could not look with- 
out seeing Mrs. Bute's beady eyes eagerly 
fixed on her, as the latter sat steadfast in the 
arm-chair by the bed-side. They seemed 
to lighten in the dark (for she kept the cur- 
tains closed) as she moved about the room 
on velvet paws like a cat. There Miss 
Crawley lay for days — ever so many days— • 
Mrs. Bute reading books of devotion, to her ; 
for nights, long nights, during which she 
had to hear the watchman sing, the night- 
light sputter; visited at midnight, the last 
thing, by the stealthy apothecary ; and then 
left to look at Mrs. Bute's twinkling eyes, 
or the flicks of yellow that the rushlight 
threw on the dreary darkened ceiling. Hy- 
geia herself would have fallen sick under 
such a regimen ; and how much more this 
poor old nervous victim ? It has been said 
that when she was in health and good spir- 
its, this venerable inhabitant of Vanity Fair 
had as free notions about religion and morals 
as Monsieur de Voltaire himself could de- 
sire ; bnfwhen illness overtook her, it was 
aggravated by the most dreadful terrors of 
death, and an utter cowardice took posses- 
sion of the prostrate old sinner. 

Sick-bed homilies and pious reflections 
are, to be sure, out of place in mere story 
books, and we are not going (after the fash- 
ion of some novelists of the present day) to 
cajole the public into a sermon, when it is 
only a comedy that the reader pays his 
money to witness. But, without preaching, 
the ti*uth may surely be borne in mind, that 
the bustle, and triumph and laughter, and 
gayety which Vanity Fair exhibits in public^ 
do not always pursue the performer into 
private life, and that the most dreary de- 
pression of spirits and dismal repentences 
sometimes overcome him. Recollection of 
the best ordained banquets will scarcely 
cheer sick epicures. Reminiscences of the 
most becoming dresses and brilliant ball tri- 
umphs will go very little way to console faded 
beauties. Perhaps statesmen, at a particu 
lar period of existence, are not much grati 
fied at thinking over the most triumphant 
divisions; and the success or the pleasure 
of yesterday become of very small account 
when a certain (albeit uncertain) morrow is 
in view, about which all of us must some day 
or other be speculating. O brother wearers 
of motley ! Are there not moments when 
one grows sick of gi'inning and tumbling, and 
the jingling of cap and bells ? This, deai 
friends and companions, is my amiable ob- 
ject — to walk with you through the Fair, to 
examine the shops and the shows there: 
and that we should all come home oftjst \!(^«^ 
flare, and t\\© noxse, wcA ^^ ^^^^"^ ^ "wx^V^^ 
perfectly mAsexaVA^ m ^Tvs^Xa. 
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/ ** If that poor man of mine had a head on 
' hb shoulders," Mrs. Bute Crawley thought 
to herself, ** how useful he might be, under 
present circumstances, to this unhappy old 
lady ! He might make her repent of her 
shocking free-thinking ways ; he might urge 
her to do her duty, and cast off that odious 
reprobate who has dbgraced himself and Jiis 
family ; and he might induce her to do jus- 
tice to my dear giifls and the two boys, who 
require and deserve, I am sure, every as- 
sistance which their relatives can give them." 
And, .as the hatred of vice is always a 
progress toward virtue, Mrs. Bute Crawley 
endeavored to instil into her sister-in-law a 
proper abhorrence for all Rawdon Crawley's 
manifold sins; of which his uncle's wife 
brought forward such a catalogue as indeed 
would have served to condemn a whole reg- 
iment of young officers. If a man has com- 
mitted wrong in life, I don't know any mo- 
ralist more anxious to point his errors out to 
tlie world than his own relations ; so Mrs. 
Bute showed a perfect family interest and 
knowledge of Rawdon's history. She had 
all the particulars of that ugly quarrel with 
Captain Firebrace, in which Rawdon, wrong 
from the beginning, ^nded in shooting the 
captain. She knew how the unhappy Lord 
Dovedale, whose mamma had taken a house 
at Oxford, so that he might be educated 
there, and who had never touched a card in 
his life till he came to London, was perverted 
by Rawdon at the Cocoa Tree, made help- 
lessly tipsy by this abominable seducer and 
perverter of youth, and fleeced of four thou- 
sand pounds. She described with the most 
vivid minuteness the agonies of the country 
families whom he had ruined — the sons 
whom he had plunged mto dishonor and 
poverty — the daughters whom he had in- 
veigled into perdition. She knew the poor 
ti'adesmen who were bankrupt by his ex- 
travagance — the mean shifts and rogueries 
with which he had ministered to iV-the as- 
tounding falsehoods by which he had im- 
posed upon the most generous of aunts, and 
the ingratitude and ridicule by which he 
had repaid her sacrifices. She imparted 
tliese stories gradually to Miss Crawley; 
gave her the whole benefit of them ; felt it 
to be her bounden duty as a Christian woman 
and mother of a family to do so ; had not the 
smallest remorse or compunction for the 
victim whom her tongue was immolating; 
nay, very likely thought her act was quite 
meritorious, and plumed herself upon her 
resolute manner of performing it. Yes, if 
a man's character is to be abused, say what 
you will, there's nobody like a relation to do 
the business. And one is bound to own, 
regarding this unfortunate wretch of a Raw- 
don Crawley, that the mere truth was 
enough to condemn him, and that all inven- 
tioDs of scandaS were quite superfluous pains 
oa his friends' parts* 



Rebecca, too, t^ing now a relative, came 
in for he fullest share of Mrs. Bute's kinr 
inquuies. This indefatigable pursuer sf 
truth (having given strict orders that the 
door was to be denied to all emissaries or let- 
ters from Rawdon), took Miss Crawley'i 
carriage, and drove to her old friend Miss 
Pinkerton, at Minerva House, Chiswick 
Mall, to whom she announced the dreadful 
intelligence of Captajn Rawdo^'s s ednctioD 
by Miss Sharp, and from whom she got all 
the particulars she could regarding the ex- 
governess's biith and early history. The 
friend of the Lexicographer had plenly of 
information to give. Miss Jemima was 
made to fetch the drawing-master's receipts 
and letters. This one was from a spunging- 
house : that entreated an advance : another 
was full of gratitude for Rebecca's reception 
by the ladies of Chiswick : and the last doc- 
ument from the unlucky artist's pen was 
that in which, from his dying bed, he ree- 
emended his orphan child to Miss Pinke^ 
ton's protection. There were juventle let* 
ters and petitions from Rebecca, too, in the 
collection, imploring aid for her father, or 
declaring her own gratitude. Perhaps in 
Vanity Fair there are no better satires than 
letters. Take a bundle of your dear friend's 
of ten years back — ^your dear f]*iend whom 
you hate now. Look at a file of your sis- 
ter's : how you clung to each other tall you 
quarreled about the twenty pound legacy . 
Get down the round-hand scrawls of your 
son, who has half broken your heart with 
selfish undutifulness since ; or a parcel of 
your own, breathing endless ardor and love 
eternal, which were sent back by your mis- 
tress when she married the nabob — your 
mistress, for whom you now care no more 
than for Queen Elizabeth. Vows, love, 
promises, confidence, gi*atitude, how queer- 
ly they read after a while ! There ought to 
be a law in Vanity Fair ordering the de- 
struction of every .written document (ex- 
cept receipted tradesmen's bills), after a 
certain brief and proper interval. Those 
quacks and misanthropes who advertise in- 
delible Japan ink, should be made to perish 
along with their wicked discoveries* The 
best ink for Vanity Fair use would be one 
that faded utterly in a couple of days, and 
left the paper clean and blank, so that you 
might write on it to somebody else. 

From Miss Pinkerton's the indefatigable 
Mrs. Bute followed the ti'ack of Sharp and 
his daughter back to the lodgings in Greek- 
street, which the defunct painter had occu- 
pied ; and where portraits of the landlady in 
white satin, and of the husband in brass but- 
tons, done by Sharp in lieu of a quarter's 
rent, still decorated the pai'lor walls. Mrs. 
Stokes was a communicative person, and 
quickly told all she knew about Mr. Sharp , 
how dissolute and poor he was ; how good- 
natured and CLUvu!^\\x^\ \\&YV \\q was always 
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hunted by bailiffs and duns; how, to the 
landlady's horror, though she never' could 
abide the woman, he did not marry his wife 
till a short time before her death ; and what 
a queer little wild vixen his daughter was ; 
how she kept them all laughing with her 
fmi and mimicry; how she used to fetch 
the gin from the public-house, and was 
known in all the studios in the quarter — in 
brief, Mrs. Bute~'got such a full account of 
her new niece*s parentage, education, and 
behavior, as would scarcely have pleased 
RebiBcca, had the latter known that such 
inquiries were being made concerning her. 

Of all these industrious researches Miss 
Crawley had the full benefit. Mrs. Raw- 
don Crawley was the daughter of an operft- 
girl. She had danced herself. She had 
been a model to tiie painters. She was 
brought up as became her mother's daugh- 
ter. She drank gin with her father, £c., 
&€. It was a lost woman who was married 
to a lost man ; and the moral to be inferred 
from Mrs. Bute's tale was, that the knavery 
of the psur was iA*emediab]e, and that no 
properly conducted person should ever no- 
tice them again. 

These were the materials which prudent 
Mrs. Bute gathered together in Park Lane, 
the provisions and ammunition, as it were, 
with which she fortified the house against 
the siege which she knew that Rawdon and 
hb wife would lay to Miss Crawley. 

But if a fault may be found with her ar- 
rangements, it is this, that she was too ea- 
ger : she managed rather too well ; undoubt- 
edly she made Miss Crawley more ill than 
was necessary; and though the old invalid 
succumbed to her authority, it was so ha- 
i-assing and severe, that the victim would be 
inclined to escape at the very first chance 
which fell in her way. Managing women, 
the ornaments of their sex — ^women who or- 
der every thing for every body, and know so 
much better than any person concerned 
what is good for their neighbors, don't some- 
times speculate upon the possibility of d do- 
mestic revolt, or upon other extreme conse- 
quences resulting from their overstrained 
authority. 

Thus, for instance, Mrs. Bute, with the 
best intentions, no doubt, in the world, and 
wearing herself to death as she did by fore- 
going sleep, dinner, fresh air, for the sake 
of her invalid sister-in-law, carried her con- 
viction of the old lady's illness so far that 
she almost managed her into her cofSn. 
She pointed out her sacrifices and their re- 
sults one day to the constant apothecary, Mr. 
Clump. 

^I am sure, my dear Mr. Clump," she 
■Bidy ** no efforts of mine have been wanting 
to restore our dear invalid, whom the in- 
gratitude of her nephew has laid- on the bed 
of sirknaw. J never Bbrink £rom personal 



discomfort : I never refuse to sacrifice my- 
self." 

*» Your devotion, it must be confessed, is 
admirable," Mr. Clump says, with a low 
bow; "but—" 

"I have scarcely closed my eyes since 
my arrival: I ^ve up sleep, health, every 
comfort, to my sense of duty. When my 
poor James was in the small-pox, did I allow 
any hireling to nurse him ? No." 

"You did what became an excellent 
mother, my dear madam — the best of moth- 
ers; but — " 

" As the mother of a family aiid the wife 
of an English clergyman, 1 humbly ti*ust 
that my principles are good," Mrs. Bute 
said, with a happy solemnity of conviction ; 
" and as long as nature supports me, never, 
never, Mr. Clump, will I desert the post of 
duty. Others may bring that gray head 
with sorrow to the* bed of sickness" (here 
Mrs. Bute, waving her hand, pointed to 
one of old Miss Crawley's coffee-colored 
fronts, whjch was perched on a stand in the 
dressing-room), ** but / will never quit it. 
Ah, Mr. Clump! 1 fear, I know that that 
couch needs spiritual as well as medical con 
solation." 

** What I was going to observe, my dear 
madam," here the resolute Clump once 
more interposed with a bland air — "what 
I was going to observe when you gave ut- 
terance to sentiments which do you so much 
honor, was that I think you alarm yourself 
needlessly about our kind friend, and sacrifice 
your own health too prodigally in her favor." 

" I would lay down my life for my duty, 
or for any member of my husband's family," 
Mrs. Bute interposed. 

" Yes, madam, if need were ; but we 
don't want Mra. Bute Crawley to be a mar- 
tyr," Clump said gallantly. "Dr. Squills 
and myself have both considered Miss Craw- 
ley's case with eveiy anxiety and care, as 
you may suppose. We see her low-spirited 
and nervous; family events have agitated 
her." 

"Her nephew will come to perdition," 
Mrs. Crawley cried. 

" Have aj^tated her : and you arrived like 
a guardian angel, my .dear madam, a positive 
guardian angel, I assure you, to soothe her un- 
der the pressure of calamity. But Dr. Squills 
and I were thinking that our amiable friend 
is not in such a state as renders confinement 
to her bed 'necessary. She is depressed, 
but this confinement perhaps adds to her • 
depression. She should have change, fresh 
air, gayety ; the most delightful remedies in 
the pharmacopoeia," Mr. Clump said, gi'in- 
ning and showing his handsome teeth. " Per- 
suade her to rise, dear madam; drag her 
from her couch and her low spirits ; insist 
upon her taking little drives, Tlve^ "iir^ 
restore tVie rostea, Xao^ Xc* -^out ^«k«?«A^*>S.> 
1 may so speaV Xo ^\\^. ^xA^ C.x^r^Vrj r 
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•* The sight of her horrid nephew casual- 
ly in the park, where I am told the wretch 
drives with the brazen partner of his crimes,'* 
Mi's. Bute said (Jetting the cat of selfish- 
ness out of the bag of secrecyj, "would 
cause her such a shock, that we should have 
to bring her back to bed again. She must 
not go out, Mr, Clump. She shall not go 
out as long as I remain to watch over her. 
And as for my health, what mattei*s it ? I 
give it cheei'nilly, sir. I sacrifice it at the 
altar of my duty." 

"Upon my word, madam," Mr. Clump 
now said bluntly, " I won't answer for her 
life if she remains locked up in that dark 
room. She is so nervous that we may lose 
her any day; and if you wish Captain Craw- 
ley to be her heir, I warn you frankly, 
madam, that you are doing your very best 
to serve him." 

"Gracious mercy! is her life in dan- 
ger?" Mrs. Bute cried. "Why, why, Mr. 
Clump, did you not inform me sooner?" 
• The night before, Mr. Clump and Dr. 
Squills had had a consultation (over a bottle 
of wine at the house of Sir Lapin WaiTen, 
whose lady was about to present him with 
a thirteenth blessing),Tegarding Miss Craw- 
ley and her case. 

" What a little harpy that woman from 
Hampshire is, Clump," Squills remarked, 
"that has seized upon old Tilly Crawley. 
Devilish good Madeira." 

"What a fool Rawdon Crawley has 
been," Clump replied, " to go and maiTy a 
governess ! There was something about the 
girl, too." 

" Green eyes, fair skin, pretty figure, fa- 
mous frontal development," Squills remark- 
ed. " There is something about her ; and 
Crawley was a fool, Squilfi." 

" A d fool — always was," the apothe- 
cary replied. 

" Of course the old gu*l will fling him 
over," said the physician, and after a pause 
added, " SJie'll cut up well, I suppose." 

" Cut up," says Clump with a grin ; " I 
wouldn't have her cut up for two hundred a 
year." 

" That Hampshire woman will kill her in 
two months. Clump, my boy, if she stops 
about her," Dr. Squills said. " Old woman ; 
full feeder; nervous subject; palpitation of 
the heart; pressure on the brain; apoplexy; 
off she goes. Get her up. Squills ; get her 
out ; or I wouldn't give many weeks' pur- 
chase for your two hundred a year." And 
it was acting upon this hint that the worthy 
apothecary spoke with so much candor to 
Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

Having the old lady under her hand ; in 
bed, with nobody near, Mrs. Bute had made 
more than one assault upon her, to induce 
her to alter her will. But Miss Craw- 
/9f V usua) terrors regarding death increased 
greatly wbea such dismal propositions were 



made to her, and Mrs. Bute saw that sht 
must get her patient into cheerful spirits 
and health before she could hope to attaio 
the pious object which she had in view 
Whither to take her was the next puzzle. 
The only place where she is not likely to 
meet those odious Rawdons is at church, 
and that won't amuse her, Mrs. Bute justly 
felt. " We must go and visit our beautiful 
suburbs of London," she then thought. "1 
heai* they are the most picturesque in the 
world ;" and so she had a sudden interest 
for Hampstead, and Hornsey, and found 
that Dulwich had great chai*ms for her, and 
getting her victim into her carriage, drove 
her to those rustic spots, beguiling the little 
journeys with conversations about Rawdon 
and his wife, and telling every story to the 
old lady which could add to her indignation 
against this pair of reprobates. 

Perhaps Mrs. Bute pulled the strhig un- 
necessarily tight. For though she worked 
up Miss Crawley to a proper dislike of her 
disobedient nephew, the invalid had a great 
hatred and secret terror of her victimizer 
and panted to escape from her. After a 
brief space, she rebelled against Highgate 
and Hornsey utterly. She would go into 
the park. Mrs. Bute knew they would 
meet the abominable Rawdon there, and 
she was right. One day in the ring. Raw- 
don's stanhope came in sight; Rebecca 
was seated by him. In the enemy's equi- 
page Miss Crawley occupied her 'usual 
place, with Mrs. Bute on*her left, the 
poodle and Miss Briggs on the back seat. It 
was a nervous moment, and Rebecca's 
heart beat quick as she recognized the car- 
riage ; and as the two vehicles crossed each 
other in the line, she clasped her hands, 
and looked toward the spinster with a face 
of agonized attachment and devotion. Raw- 
don himself trembled, and his &ce grew 
purple behind his dyed mustaches. Only 
old Briggs was moved in the other carriage, 
and cast her great eyes nervously toward 
her old friends. Miss Crawley's bonnet 
was tesolutely turned toward the Serpen- 
tine. Mrs. Bute happened to be in ecsta- 
cies with the poodle, and was calling him a 
little darling, and a sweet little zoggy^ and 
a pretty pet. The carriages moved on, each 
in his Une. 

"Done, by Jove," Rawdon said to his 
wife. 

" Try once more, Rawdon," Rebecca an 
swered. " Could not you lock your wheeli 
into theirs, dearest?" 

Rawdon had not the heart for that ma- 
noeuvre. When the carriages met again, 
he stood up in his stanhope ; he raised his 
hand ready to doff his hat ; he looked with 
all his eyes. But this time Miss Crawley's 
face was not turned away; she and Mrs 
Bute looked him full in the face, and cut 
^ their nepYiew ^iXAXe^SkYj ^^ ^veoSk hwik is 
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Liis seat with an oath, and striking out of the 
ring, dashed away desperately homeward. 

It was a gallant and decided triumph for 
Mrs. Bute. But she felt the danger of many 
such meetings, as she saw the evident nerv- 
ousness of Miss Crawley; and she determin- 
ed that it was most necessary for her dear 
friend's health, that they should leave town 
for a while, and recommended Brighton very 
BtroDgly. 



CHAPTER XX. 

fW WHICH CAPTAIN DOBBIN ACTS AS THE 
MESSENGER OF HYMEN. 

Without knowing how, Captain William 
Dobbin found himself the gi*eat promoter, 
arranger, and manager of the match between 
George Osborne and Amelia. But for him 
it never would have taken place : he could 
not but confess as much to himself, and 
smiled rather bitterly as he thought that he 
of all men in the world should be the per- 
son upon whom the care of this marriage 
had fallen. But though indeed the conduct- 
ing of this negotiation was about as painful 
a task as could be set to him, yet when he 
had a duty to perform. Captain Dobbin was 
accustomed to go through it without many 
words, or much hesitation; and, having made 
up his mind completely, that if Miss Sedley 
was balked of her husband she would die of 
the disappointment, he was determined to 
use all his best endeavors to keep her alive. 

I forbear to enter into minute particulars 
of the interview between George and Ame- 
lia, when the former was brought back to 
the feet (or should we venture to say the 
arms?) of his young mistress by the in- 
tervention of his friend, honest William. 
A much harder heart than George's would 
have melted at the sight of that sweet face, 
so sadly ravaged by grief and despair, and at 
the simple, tender accents in which she told 
her little broken-hearted story : but as she 
did not faint when her mother, trembling, 
brought Osborne to her; and as she only gave 
relief to her pvercharged grief, by laying 
her head on her lover's shoulder, and there 
weeping for a while the most tender, co- 
pious, and refreshing tears — old Mrs. Sed- 
ley, too, greatly relieved, thought it was best 
to leave the young persons to themselves ; 
and so quitted Emmy crying over George's 
hand, and kissing it humbly, as if it were 
her supreme chief and master, and as if she 
were quite a guilty and unworthy person 
Deeding eveiy favor and grace from him. 

This prostration, and sweet, unrepining 
obedience, exquisitely touched and flattered 
George Osborne. He saw a slave before 
him in that simple, yielding, faithful crea- 
ture, and his soul within him thrilled secretly 
■omehow at the knowledge of his power. 
He would be seDerowt-miDded, sultan as he 
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was, and raise up this kneeling Esther and 
make a queen of her: besides, her sad- 
ness and beauty touched him as much as 
her submission, and so he cheered her, and 
raised her up and forgave her, so to speak 
All her hopes and feelings, which were dy 
ing and withering, this her sun having been 
removed from her, bloomed again and at 
once, its light being restored. Yew would 
scarcely have recognized the beaming little 
face upon Amelia's pillow that night as the 
one that was laid there the night before, so 
wan, so lifeless, so careless of all round about. 
The honest Irish maid-servant, delighted 
with the change, asked leave to kiss the face 
that had grown all of a sudden so rosy. 
Amelia put her arms round the girl's neck 
and kissed her with all her heart, like a child. 
She was little more. She had that night a 
sweet, refreshing sleep, like one — and what 
a spring of inexpressible happiness as she 
woke in the morning sunshine ! 

" He will be here again to-day," Amelia 
thought. " He is the greatest and best of 
men." And the fact is,' that George thought 
he was one of the generousest creatures 
alive : and that he Was making a tremen- 
dous sacrifice in marrying this young crea- 
ture. 

While she and Osborne were having their 
delightful tite-d-tete above stairs, old Mrs. 
Sedley and Captain Dobbin were convers- 
ing below upon the state of affairs, and the 
chances and future arrangements of the 
young people. Mrs. Sedley having^ brought 
the two lovers together, and left them em 
bracing each other with all their might, like 
a true woman, was of opinion that no power 
on earth would induce Mr. Sedley to con- 
sent to the match between his daughter and 
the son of a man who had so shamefully, 
wickedly, and monstrously treated him. 
And she told a long story about happier 
days and their earlier splendors, when Os- 
borne lived in a very humble way in the 
New Road, and his wife was too glad to re- 
ceive some of Jos's little baby things, with 
which Mrs. Sedley accommodated her at 
the birth of one of Osborne's own children. 
The fiendish ingratitude of that man, she 
was sure, had broken Mr. S.'s heart : and 
as for a marriage, he would never, never, 
never, never consent. 

" They must run away together, ma'am," 
Dobbin said, laughing, ** and follow the ex- 
ample of Captain Rawdon Crawley, and 
Miss Emmy's friend, the little governess." 
Was it possible ? Well, she never ! Mrs. 
Sedley was all excitement about this news. 
She wished that Blenkinsop were here to 
hear it : Blenkinsop always mistiusted that 
Miss Sharp. What an escape Jos had had . 
and she described the already well-known 
love- passa^s betweew. B-^Vi^^^». ^sxA ^^ ^^- 
lector oi "Boggle-j 'W c5^isi5a. 
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which DoboiD feared, so much as that of the 
other parent concernedf and he owned that 
he had a very considerable doubt and anxi- 
ety respecting the behavior of the black- 
browed old tyrant of a Russia merchant in 
Russell-square. He has forbidden the match 
peremptorily, Dobbin thought. He knew 
what a savage, determined man Osborne 
was, and how he stuck by his word. ** The 
only chance George has of reconcilement," 
argued his friend, **■ is by distinguishing him- 
self in the coming campaign. ]f he dies 
they both go together. If he fails in dis- 
tinction — whnt then ? He has some money 
from his mother, I have heard — enough to 
purchase his majority — or he must sell out 
and go and dig in Canada, or rough it in a 
cottage in the countiy." With such a part- 
ner, Dobbin thought he would not mind Si- 
beria — and, strange to say, this absurd and 
utterly impi-udent young fellow never for a 
moment considered that the want of means 
to keep a nice carriage and horses, and of 
an income which should enable its possess- 
ors to entertain theirfriends genteelly, ought 
to operate as bai*s to the union of George 
and Miss Sedley. 

It was these weighty considerations which 
made him think, too, that the maiTiage 
should take place as quickly as possible. 
Was he anxious himseljf, I wonder, to have 
•t over ? — as people, when death has occur- 
red, like to press forward the funeral, or 
when a parting is resolved upon, hasten it. 
It is certain that Mr. Dobbin, having taken 
the matter in hand, was most extraordinarily 
eager in the conduct of it. He urged on 
George the necessity of immediate action : 
he showed the chances of reconciliation with 
his father, which a favorable mention of his 
name in the Gazette must bring about. If 
need were, he would go himself and brave 
both the fathers in t£e business. At all 
events, he besought George to go through 
with it before the orders came, which every 
body expected, for the departure of the reg- 
iment irom England on foreign service. 

Bent upon these hymeneal projects, and 
with the applause and consent of Mrs. Sed- 
ley, who did not care to break the matter 
personally to her husband, Mr. Dobbin went 
to seek John Sedley at his house of call in 
the City, the Tapioca Coffee-house, where, 
since his own offices were shut up, and fate 
had overtaken him, the poor, broken-down 
old gentleman used to betake himself daily, 
and write letters and receive them, and tie 
them up into mysterious bundles, several of 
which he carried in the flaps of his coat. I 
don't know any thing more dismal than that 
business, and bustle, and mystery of a ruined 
man : those letters from the wealthy which 
he shows you : those worn, greasy docu- 
ments, promising support, and offering con- 
doJence, which he places wistfully before 
rou, and on which he builds his hopes of 



restoration and future fortune. My '/•■-A«d 
reader has, no doubt, in the course </if his 
experience, been waylaid by many Luch a 
luckless companion. He takes you «Lito the 
corner ; he has his bundle of papers out of 
his gaping coat pocket ; and the tape off, and 
the string in his mouth, and the favorite let- 
ters selected and laid before you ; and who 
does not know the sad, eager, half-crazy 
look, which he fixes on you with his hope- 
less eyes ? 

Changed into a man of this sort, Dobbin 
found the once florid, jovial, and prosperous 
John Sedley. His coat, that used to be so 
glossy and trim, was white at the seams, 
and the buttons showed the copper. His 
face had fallen in, and was unshorn ; his 
frill and neckcloth hung limp under his bag- 
ging waistcoat. When he used to treat the 
boys in old days, at a coffee-house, he would 
shout and laugh louder than any body there, 
and have all the waiters skipping round him ; 
it was quite painful to see how humble and 
civil he was to John of the Tapioca, a blear- 
eyed, old attendant, in dingy stockings and 
cracked pumps, whose business it was to 
serve glasses of wafers and bumpers of ink 
in pewter, and slices of paper to the fre- 
quenters of this dreary house of entertain- 
ment, where nothing else seemed to be con- 
sumed. As for William Dobbin, whom he 
had tipped repeatedly in his youth, and who 
had been the old gentleman's butt on a thou- 
sand occasions, old Sedley gave his hand to 
him in a very hesitating, humble manner, 
now, and called him ** Sir." A feeling of 
shame and remorse took possession of^ Wil- 
liam Dobbin as the broken old man so re- 
ceived and addressed him, as if he himself 
had been somehow guilty of the misfortunes 
which had brought Sedley so low. 

" I am very glad to see you, Captain Dob- 
bin, sir," says he, after a skulking look or 
two at his visitor (whose lanky figure and 
militaiy appearance caused some excitement 
likewise to twinkle in the blear eyes of the 
waiter in the cracked dancing pumps, and 
awakened the old lady in black, who dozed 
among the mouldy old coffee cups in the 
bar). "How is the worthy alderman, and 
my lady, your excellent mother, sir ?" He 
looked round at the waiter as he said, ** My 
lady," as much as to say, ** Hark ye, John, 
I have friends still, an^ persons of rank and 
reputation, too." ** Are you come to. do any 
thing in my way, sir ? My young friends 
Dale and Spiggot do all my business for me 
now, until my new offices are ready; for 
l*m only here temporarily, you know, cap 
tain. What can we do for you, sir? Will 
you like to take any thing ?" 

Dobbin, with a great deal of hesitation and 
stuttering, protested that he was not in the 
least hungiy or thirsty ; that be had no 
business to transact ; that he only came to 
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Hands with an old friend ; and, he added, 
with a desperate perversion of truth, *^ My 
mother is very well — ^that is, she's been very 
anwell, and is only waiting for the first fine 
Jay to go out and call upon Mrs. Sedley. 
How is Mrs. Sedley, sir? I hope she's 
quite well." And here he paused, reflect- 
ing on his own consummate hypocrisy ; for 
the day was as fine, and the sunshine as 
bright as it ever is in Coffin Court, where 
the Tapioca Coffee-house is situated ; and 
Mr. Dobbin remembered that he had seen 
Mrs. Sedley himself only an hour before, 
having driven Osborne down to Fulham in 
his gig, and left him there tite-d-tSte with 
Miss Amelia. 

" My wife will be very happy to see her 
ladyship," Sedley replied, pulling out his 
papers. " I've a very kind letter here from 
your father, sir, and beg my respectful com- 
pliments to him. Lady D. will find us in 
rather a smaller house than we were accus- 
tomed to receive our friends in; but it's snug, 
and the change of air does good to my daugh- 
ter, who was suffering in town luther — ^you 
remember little Emmy, sir? — ^yes, suffering 
a good deal." The old gentleman's eyes 
were wandering as he spoke, and he was 
thinking of something else, as he saie thrum- 
ming on his papers and fumbling at the worn 
red tape. 

"You're a military man," he went on; 
** I ask you, Bill Dobbin, could any man ever 
have speculated upon the return of that 
Corsican scoundrel from Elba ? When the 
allied sovereigns were here last year, and 
we gave 'em that dinner in the city, sir, and 
we saw the Temple of Concord, and the 
ureworks, and the Chinese bridge in St. 
James's Park, could any sensible man sup- 
pose that peace wasn't really concluded, after, 
we'd actually sung Te Deum for it, sir ? I 
ask you, William, could I suppose that the 
Emperor of Austria was a d — d traitor — a 
traitor, and nothing more ? I don't mince 
words — a double-faced infernal traitor and 
schemer, who meant to hate his son-in-law 
back all along. And I say that the escape 
of Boney from Elba was a damned imposition 
and slot, sir, in which half the powers of 
urope were concerned, to bring the funds 
down, and to ruin this country. That's why 
I'm here, William. That's why my name's 
in the Gazette. Why, sir? because I trusted 
the Emperor of Russia and the Prince Re- 

fent. Look here. Look at my papers. 
iook what the funds were on the 1st of 
March — ^what the French fives were when 
I bought for the account. And what they're 
at now. There was collusion, sir, or that 
villain never would have escaped. Where 
was the English Commissioner who allowed 
him to get away? He ought to be shot, 
sir — brought to a court-martial, and shot, by 
Jove.'' 

Wm're going to hunt Boney out, sir," 



Dobbin said, rather alarmed at the fury of 
the old man, the veins of whose forehead 
began to swell, and who sate drumming his 
papers with his clenched fist. " We are 
going to hunt him out, sir — the duke's in 
Belgium already, and we expect marching 
orders every day." 

"Give him no quarter. Bring back the 
Fillain's head, sir. Shoot the coward down, 
sir," Sedley roared. " I'd enlist myself, by 
— ; but I'm a broken old man — ^ruined by 
that damned scoundrel — and by a parcel of 
swindling thieves in this country whom 1 
made, sir, and who are rolling in their car- 
riages now," he added, with a break in his 
voice. 

Dobbin was not a little affected by the 
sight of this once kind old friend, crazed 
almost with misfortune and raving with 
senile anger. Pity the fallen gentleman : 
you to whom money and fair repute are the 
chiefest good ; and so, surely, ai'e they in 
Vanity Fair. 

"Yes," he continued, "there are some 
Tipers that yoli warm, and they sting you 
<ifterward. There are some beggars that 
you put on horseback, and they're the first 
V> ride you down. You know whom I mean, 
William Dobbin, my boy. I mean a purse- 
proud villain in Russell-square, whom I 
knew without a shilling, and whom I pray 
and hope to see a beggar as he was when I 
befriended him." 

" I have heard something of this, sir, from 
my friend George," Dobbin said, anxious to- 
come to his point. " The quarrel between 
you and his father has cut him up a great 
deal, sir. Indeed I'm the bearer of a mes- 
sage from him." 

" O, ihaVs your errand, is it ?" cried the 
old man, jumping up. "What! perhaps 
he condoles with me, does be ? Very kind 
of him, the stiff- backed prig with his dandi- 
fied airs and West-end swagger. He's 
hankering about my house, is he still ? If 
my son had the courage of a man, he'd shoot 
him. He's as big a villain as his father. I ' 
won't have his name mentioned in my house. 
I curse the day that ever I let him into it ; 
and I'd rather see my daughter dead at my 
feet than married to him." 

"His father's harshness is not George's 
fault, sir. Y our daughter's love for him is 
as much your doing as his. Who are you 
that you are to play with two young people 
affections and break their hearts at your 
will ?" 

" Recollect it's not his father that breaks 
the match off," old Sedley cried out. " It's 
I that forbid it. That family and mine are 
separated forever. I'm fallen low, but not 
so low as that : no, no. And so you may 
tell the whole raftft — ^^wi^ «a.^ S38J^«tx "«»Sv 
sisters, anA. bWJ*^ 

power OT t\ie T\^X ^a w^«3nx^ xfea^«^ ^^^ 
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Dobbin answered in a low voice ; " and that 
if you don't give your daughter your consent, 
it will be her duty to maiTy without it. 
There's no reason she should die or live 
miserably because you are wrong-headed. 
To my thinking she's just as much married 
as if the bans had been read in all tl)e 
churches in Loudon. And what better an* 
swer can there be to Osborne's charges 
against you, as charges there are, than that 
his son claims to enter your family and 
marry your daughter ?" 

A light of something like satisfaction 
seemed to break over old Sedley as this 
point was put to him : but he still persisted 
that with his consent the marriage between 
Amelia and George should never take place. 

" We must do it without," Dobbin said, 
smiling, and told Mr. Sedley, as he had 
told Mrs. Sedley on the day before, the story 
of Rebecca's elopement with Captain Craw- 
ley. It evidently amused the old gentle- 
man. "You're terrible fellows, you cap- 
tains," said he, tying up his papers; and 
his face wore something like a smile upon 
it, to the astonishment of the blear-eyed 
waiter, who now entered, and had never 
seen such an expression upon Sedley 's 
countenance since he had used the dismal 
coffee-house. 

The idea of hitting his enemy Osborne 
such a blow soothed, perhaps, the old gentle- 
man : and, their colloquy presently ending, 
he and Dobbin parted pretty good friends. 

" My sisters say she has diamonds as big 
as pigeons' eggs," George said laughing. 
" How they must set off her complexion ! 
A perfect illumination it must be when her 
jewels are on her neck. Her jet-black hair 
is as curly as Sambo's. I dare say she 
wore a nose-ring when she went to court ; 
and with a plume of feathers in her top- 
knot she would look a perfect Belle Sau- 
vage." 

George, in conversation with Amelia, was 
rallying the appearance of a young lady of 
whom his father and sisters had lately made 
the acquaintance, and who was an object 
of vast respect to the Russell-square family. 
She was reported to have I don't know 
how many plantations in the West Indies; a 
deal of money in the funds ; three stars to 
her name in the £ast India stockholders' 
list. She had a mansion in Surrey, and a 
house in Portland-place. The name of the 
rich West India heiress had been men- 
tioned with applause in the Morning Post. 
Mrs. Haggistoun, Colonel Haggistoun's wid- 
ow, her relative, " chaperoned" her, and 
kept her house. She was just from school, 
where she had completed her education, 
and George and his sisters had met her at 
BB evening party at old Hulker's house, 
nevonebire-place (Hulker, Buiiock, & Co. 
urere Jong the correspoadentg of her house 



in the West Indies), and the girls had made 
the most cordial advances to her, which the 
heiress had received with great good humor. 
An orphan in her position — with her money 
— so interesting ! the Misses Osborne said. 
They were full of their new friend when 
they returned from the Hulker ball to Misa 
Wirt, their companion : they had made 
arrangements for continually meeting, and 
had the carriage and drove to see her the 
very next day. Mrs. Haggistoun, Colonel 
Haggistoun's widow, a relation of Lord Bin- 
kie, and always talking of him, struck the 
dear unsophisticated girls as rather haughty, 
and too much inclined to talk about her 
great relations : but Rhoda was every thing 
Siey could wish — the frankest, kindest, most 
agreeable creature — ^wanting a little polish, 
but so good-natured. The girls Christian- 
named each other at once. 

"You should have seen her dress for 
court, Emmy," Osborne cried, laughing. 
" She came to my sisters to show it off, 
before she was presented in state by my 
Lady Binkie, the Haggistouns' kinswoman. 
She's related to every one, that Haggis 
toun. Her diamonds blazed out like Vaus- 
hall on the night we were there. (Do yon 
remember Vauxhall, Emmy, and Jos sing- 
ing to his dearest diddle-diddle-darling ?) 
Diamonds and mahogany, my dear ! think 
what an advantageous contrast — and the 
white feathers in her hair — ^I mean in her 
wool. She had ear-rings like chandeliers; 
you might have lighted 'em up, by Jove — 
and a yellow satin train that streeled after 
her like the tail of a comet." 

" How old is she ?" asked Emmy, to 
whom George was rattling away regarding 
this dark paragon, on the morning of their 
re-union — rattling away as no other man in 
the world surely could. 

" Why, the Black Princess, though she 
has only just left school, must be two or 
three and twenty. And you should see the 
hand she writes ! Mrs. Colonel Haggistoun 
usually writes her letters, but in a moment 
of confidence, she put pen to paper for my 
sisters ; she spelled satin satting, and Saint 
James's Saint Jams." 

*' Why, surely it must be Miss Swartz, 
the parlor boarder," Emmy said, remem 
boring that good-natured young mulatto girl 
who had been so hysterically ^ected when 
Amelia left Miss Pinkerton's academy. 

" The very name," George said. " Her 
father was a German Jew — a slave-owner 
they say— connected with the Canniba. 
Islands in some way or other. He died 
last year, and Miss Pinkeiton has finished 
her education. She can play two pieces ok 
the piano ; she knows three songs ; she can 
write when Mrs. Haggistoun is by to spell 
for her ; and Jane and Maria already have 
got to love \ieT na a axaX.et.'" 

1 "I "Wish t\x«J 'WO\A^\kW«i\cW^^\!CkftC^ «ii^ 
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Emmy, wistfully. " They were always very 
cold to me," 

•* My dear child, they would have loved 
you if you had had two hundred thousand 
pounds," George replied. ** That is the 
way in which they have been brought up. 
Ours is a ready-money society. We live 
among bankers and city big-wigs, and be 
hanged to them, and every man, as he 
talks to you, is jingling his guineas in his 
pocket. There's that jackass, Fred. Bull- 
ock, is going to maiTy Maria — there's Gold- 
more, the East India Director, there's Dip- 
ley, in the tallow trade — mir tiade," George 

d, with an uneasy laugh and a blush. 
•* Curse the whole pack of raoney-grubbiag 
vulgarians ! I fall asleep at their great heavy 
dinners. I feel ashamed in my father's 
great stupid parties. I've been accustomed 
to live with gentlemen, and men of the 
world and fashion, Emmy, not with a parcel 
of turtle-fed tradesmen. Dear, little woman, 
you are the only person of our set who ever 
looked, or thought, or spoke like a lady : and 
you do it because you're an angel, and can't 
help it. Don't remonstrate. You are the 
only lady. Did'nt Miss Crawley remai'k it, 
who has lived in the best company in Eu- 
rope? And as for Crawley, of the Life 
Guards, hang it, he's a fine fellow; and 
I like him for marrying the girl he had 
chosen." 

Amelia admired Mr. Crawley very much, 
too, for this ; and ti'usted Kebecca would be 
happy with him, and hoped (with a laugh) 
Jos would be cousoled. And so the pair 
went on prattling, as in quite early days. 
Amelia's confidence being perfectly restored 
to her, though she expressed a great deal of 
pretty jealousy about Miss Swartz, and pro- 
fessed to be dreadfully frightened — like a 
hypocrite as she was — lest George should 
forget her for the heiress and her money 
and her estates in St. Kitts. But the fact 
is, she was a great deal too happy to have 
fears, or doubts, or misgivings of any sort : 
and having George at her side again, was 
not afraid of any heiress or beauty, or, in- 
deed, of any sort of •danger. 

When Captain Dobbin came back in the 
afternoon to these people — which he did 
with a great deal of sympathy for them — ^it 
did his heart good to see how Amelia had 
grown young again — how she laughed, and 
chirped, and sang familiar old songs at >the 
piano, yrhich were only interrupted by the 
bell from without proclaiming Mr. Sedley's 
return from the city, before whom George 
received a signal to retreat. 

Beyond the first smile of recognition — and 
even that was an hypocrisy, for she thought 
bis arrival rather provoking — Miss Sedley 
did not once notice Dobbui during his visit. 
But he was content, so that he saw her 
happy ; and thankful to heve been the means 
of rnak'u^ her so. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A qUARREL ABOUT AN HEIRESS. 

Love may be felt for any young lady en- 
dowed with such qualities as Miss Swartz 
possessed; and a great dream of ambition 
entered into old Mr. Osborne's soul, which 
she was to realize. He encouraged, with 
the utmost enthusiasm and friendliness, his . 
daughters' amiable attachment to the young 
heiress, and protested that it gave him the 
sincerest pleasure, as a father, to see the 
love of his girls so well disposed. 

" You won't find," he would say to Miss 
Rhoda, "that splendor and rank to which 
you are accustomed at the West End, my 
dear Miss, at our humble mansion in Rus> 
sell-square. My daughters are plain, disin- 
terested girls, but their hearts are in the 
right place, and they've conceived an attach- 
ment for you which does them honor — ^I 
say, which does them honor. I'm a plain, 
simple, humble British merchant — an hon- - 
est one, as my respected friends Hulker & 
Bullock will vouch, who were the corre- 
spondents of your late lamented father. 
You'll find us a united, simple, happy, and, 
I think I may say, respected family — a plain 
table, a plain people, but a warm welcome, 
my dear Miss Rhoda — Rhoda, let me say, 
for my heart warms to you, it does really. 
I'm a frank man, and I like you. A glass 
of champagne ! Hicks, champagne to Miss 
Swartz." 

There is little doubt that old Osborne be- 
lieved all he said, and that the girls were 
quite earnest in their protestations of afTec- ' 
tion for Miss Swartz. People in Vanity 
Fair fasten on to rich folks quite naturally. 
If the""silnplest people are disposed to look 
not a little kindly on great prosperity (for I 
defy any member of the British public to say 
that the notion of wealth has not something ' 
awful and pleasing to him ; and you, if you 
are told that the man next you at dinner has 
got half a million, not to look at him with a 
certain interest) ; • if the simple look benevo- 
lently on money, how much more do your 
old worldlings regard it! Their affections 
rush out to meet and welcome money. 
Their kind sentiments awaken spontaneous- 
ly toward the interesting possessors of it. I 
know some respectable people who don't 
consider themselves at liberty to indulge in 
friendship for any individual who has not a 
certain competency, or place in society. 
They give aloose to their feelings on proper 
occasions. And the proof is, that the major 
part of the Osborne family, who had not, in 
fifteen years, been able to get up a hearty 
regard for Amelia Sedley, became as fond 
of Miss Swartz, in the course of a single 
evening, as the most romantic advocate of 
friendship at firat-^v^t cwsJA^^ivt^. 

What a iabXaYl fex Gt^^t^^b ^^^^ \«» ^^\. 
. sister and M\aa^fT\T\.a.?yvifee^^wAVvs^ m^x«^ 
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better than that insiguiticant little Amelia ! butler to draw a cork, or his clerk to write i 



Such a dashing young fellow as he is, with 
his good looks, rank, and accomplishments, 
would be the very husband for her. Visions 
of balls in Portland Place, presentations at 
court, and introductions to half the peerage, 
filled the minds of the young ladies ; who 
talked of nothing but George and his grand 
acquaintances to their beloved new friend. 

Old Osborne thought she would be a great 
match, too, for his son. He should leave 
the army ; he should go into parliament ; he 
Should cut a figure in the fashion and in the 
state.. His blood boiled with honest British 
exultation, as he saw the name of Osborne 
ennobled in the person of his son, and thought 
that he might be the progenitor of a glorious 
line of baronets. He worked in the city 
and on 'Change, until he knew every thing 
relating to the fortune of the heiress, how 
her money was placed, and where her estates 
lay. Young Fred. Bullock, one of his chief 
informants, would have liked to make a bid 
for her himself (it was so the young banker 
expressed it), only he was booked to Maria 
Osborne. But not being able to secure her 
as a wife, the disinterested Fred, quite ap- 
proved of her as a sister-in-law. " Let 
George cut in directly and win her," was his 
advice. ** Strike while the iron's hot, you 
know — while she's fresh to the town ; in a 

few weeks some d fellow from the West 

End will come in with a title and a rotten 
rent-roll and cut all us city men out, as Lord 
Fitzrufus did last year with Miss Grogram, 
who was actually engaged to Podder, of 
Podder & Brown's. The sooner it is done 
the better, Mr. Osborne ; them's my senti- 
ments," the wag said; though, when Os- 
borne had left the bank parlor, Mr. Bullock 
remembered Amelia, and what a pretty girl 
she was, and how attached to George Os- 
borne ; and he gave up at least ten seconds 
of his valuable time to regretting the mis- 
foitune which had befallen that unlucky 
young woman. 

While thus George Osborne's good feel- 
ings, and his good friend and genius, Dobbin, 
were canying back the truant to Amelia's 
feet, George's parent and sisters were ar- 
mnging this splendid match for him, which 
they never dreamed he would resist. 

When the elder Osborne gave what he 
called ** a hint," there was no possibility for 
the most obtuse to mistake his meaning. 
He called kicking a footman down stairs, a 
hint to the latter to leave his service. With 
Gis usual frankness and delicacy, he told 
Mrs. Haggistoun that he would give her a 
check for ten thousand pounds on the day 
his sou was maiTied to her ward ; and called 
that proposal a hint, and considered it a very 



letter. 

This imperative hint disturbed George a 
good deal. He was in the very first enthu- 
siasm and delight of his second courtship of 
Amelia, which was inexpressibly sweet to 
him. The contrast of her manners and 
appearance with those of the heiress, made 
the idea of a union with the latter appear 
doubly ludicrous and odious. Carriages and 
opera-boxes, thought he; fancy being seed 
in them by the side of such a mahogany 
charmer as that ! Add to all, that the junior 
Osborne was quite as obstinate as the senior : 
when he wanted a thing, quite as firm in his 
resolution to get it; and quite as violent when 
angered, as his father in his most stem mo« 
ments. 

On the first day when his father formally 
gave him the hint that he was to place his 
affections at Miss Swartz's feet, George 
temporized with the old gentleman. *' Yon 
should have thought of the matter sooner 
sir," he said. ** It can't be done now, whep 
we're expecting every day to go on foreigi 
service. Wait till my return, if I do re* 
turn ;" and then he represented, that tin 
time when the regiment was daily expect 
ing to quit England, was exceedingly ill 
chosen : that the few days a week durinji 
which they were still to renoain at home, 
must be devoted to business and not to love- 
making : time enough for that when he came 
home with his majority ; " for, I promise 
you," said he, with a satisfied air, *' thai 
one way or other you shall read the name 
of George Osborne in the Gazette." 

The father's reply to this was founds 
upon the information which he had got io 
the city : that the West End chaps would 
infallibly catch hold of the heiress if any 
delay took place : that if he didn't marry 
Miss S., he might at least have an engage- 
ment in writing, to come into effect when 
he returned to England; and that a man 
who could get ten thousand a year by stay- 
ing at home, was a fool to risk his lue 
abroad. 

*' So that you would have me shown vp 
as a coward, sir, and our name dishonored for 
the sake of Miss Swartz's money," George 
interposed. 

This remai'k staggered the old gentleman; 
but as he had to reply to it, and as his mind 
was nevertheless made up, he said, **Yoa 
will dine here to-morrow, sir, and e^pry day 
Miss Swartz comes, you will be here to pay 
your respects to her. If you want for mo- 
ney, call upon Mr. Chopper." Thus a new 
obstacle was in George's way, to interfere 
with his plans regarding Amelia ; and about 
which he and Dobbin had more than one 
confidential consultation. His friend's opin- 
ion respecting the line of conduct which he 



dexterous piece of diplomacy. He gave 
George /jnaUy such another hint regarding 
iAe heiresa ; and ordered him to marry her QUgjdt to p\XT&\xe^ Yfe know already. And ni 
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tlimg, a fresh obstacle or two oDly rendered 
him the more resolute. 

The dar)i object of the conspiracy into 
which tue chiefs of the Osborne family had 
entered, was quite ignorant of all their plans 
regarding her (which, strange to say, her 
friend and chaperon did not divulge), and, 
taking all the young ladies' flattery for gen- 
nine sentiment, and being, as we have before 
had occasion to show, of a very warm and 
impetuous nature, responded to their affec- 
tion with quite a tropical ardor. And if the 
truth may be told, I dare say that she too 
had some selfish attraction in the Russell- 
square house ; and in a word, thought George 
Osborne a very nice young man . His whiskers 
nad made an impression upon her, on the 
Fery first night she beheld them at the ball 
«t Messrs. Hulkers ; and, as we know, she 
was not the first woman who had been 
tharmed by them. George had an air at 
dnce swaggering and melancholy, languid 
and fierce. He looked like a man who had 
passions, secrets, and private harrowing 
^iefs and adventures. . His voice was rich 
and deep. He would say it was a warm 
evening, or ask his partner to take an ice, 
with a tone as sad and confidential as if he 
were breaking her mother's death to her, 
or preluding a declaration of love. He 
trampled over all the young bucks of his 
father's circle, and was the hero among those 
third-rate men. Some few sneered at him 
and hated him. Some, like Dobbin, fanat- 
ically admired him. And his whiskers had 
begun to do their work, and to curl them- 
selves round the affections of Miss Swartz. 

Whenever there was a chance of meet- 
ing him in Russell'^square, that simple and 
good-natured young woman was quite in a 
fiorry to see her dear Miss Osbornes. She 
went to great expenses in new gowns, and 
bracelets, and bonnets, and in prodigious 
feathers. She adorned her person with her 
otmost skill to please the conqueror, and ex- 
hibited all her simple accomplishments to 
win his favor. The girls would ask her, 
with the greatest gravity, for a little music, 
and she would sing her three songs and 
play her two little pieces as often as ever 
they asked, and with an always increasing 

Eleasure to herself. During these delecta- 
le entertainments. Miss Wiit and the chape- 
ron sate by, and conned over the peerage, 
and talked about the nobility. 

The day after George had his hint from 
his father, and a short time before the hour 
of dinner, he was lolling upon a sofa in the 
drawing-room in a very becoming and per- 
fectly natural attitude of melancholy. He 
had been, at his father's request, to Mr. 
Chopper in the city (the old gentleman, 
though he gave great sums to h:*: son, would 
never Bpecify any £xed allowance for him, 
aad rewarded biza only as he was in h\i- 
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mor). He had then been to pass three 
hours with Amelia, his dear little Amelia, 
at Fulham ; and he came home to find his 
sisters spread in starched muslin in the 
drawing-room, the dowagers cackling in the 
back-ground, and honest Swartz in her fa- 
vorite amber-colored satin, with turquoise- 
bracelets, countless rings, flowers, feathers, 
and all sorts of tags and ginicracks, about as ^ 
elegantly decorated as a she chimney-sweep 
on May day. 

The girls, after vain attempts to engage 
him in conversation, talked about fashions 
and the last drawing-room until he was per- 
fectly sick of their chatter. He contrasted 
their behavior with little Emmy's — ^their 
shriU cracked voices with her tender ringing 
tones ; their attitudes and their elbows and 
their starch, with her humble, soft move- 
ments and modest graces. Poor Swartz 
was seated in a place where Emmy had 
been accustomed to sit. Her bejeweled 
hands lay sprawling in her amber satin lap. 
Her tags and ear-rings twinkled, and her 
big eyes rolled about. She was doing noth- 
ing with perfect contentment, and thinking 
herself charming. Any thing so becoming 
as the ?'«tin the sisters had never seen. 

**Dr -»ne," George said, to a confidentia 
friend, *' she looked like a China doll, which 
has nothing to do all day but to giin and wag 
its head. By Jove, Will., it was all I could 
do to prevent myself from throwing the sofa 
cushion at her." He restrained that exhi- 
bition of sentiment, however. 

The sisters began to play the Battle of 

Prague. " Stop that d thing," George 

howled out in a fury from the sofa. '* It 
makes me mad. You play us something, 
Miss Swartz, do. Sing something, any thing 
but the Battle of Prague." 

" Shall I sing Blue Eyed Mary, or the 
air from the Cabinet?" Miss Swartz asked. 

" That sweet thing from the Cabinet," 
the sisters said. 

"We've had that," replied the misan- 
thrope on the sofa. 

" I can sing Fluvy du Tajy," Swartz said, 
in a meek voice, *' if I had the words." It 
was the last of the worthy young woman's 
collection. 

" O, Fleuve du Tage," Miss Maria cried ; 
"we have the song," and went to fetch the 
book in which it was. 

Now it happened that this song, then in 
the height of the fashion, had been given to 
the young ladies by a young friend of theirs, 
whose name was on the title, and Miss 
Swartz, having concluded the ditty with 
George's applause (for he remembered that 
it was a favorite of Amelia's), was hoping 
for an encore perhaps, and fiddling with the 
leaves of the music, when her eye fell upon 
the title, hlt\Oi «^aft «»w '•'' KxasSiv^ '^iV^SSss^'^' 
written \ti Xh© coxnet . . 
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J rouna ou the music-stool, ** is it my Ame- 
lia ? Amelia that was at Miss P/s at Ham- 
mersmith ? I know it is. It's her, and — 
tell me about her — ^where is she ?" 

"Don't mention her," Miss Maria Os- 
borne said hastily. "Her family has dis- 
graced itself. Her father cheated papa, and 
as for her, she is never to be mentioned 
, here" This was Miss Maria's return for 
George's rudeness about the Battle of 
Prague. 

" Are you a friend of Amelia's ?" George 
said, bouncing up. " God bless you for it, 
Miss Swartz. Don't believe what the girls 
say. She^s not to blame, at any rate. She's 
the best—" 

" You know you're not to speak about 
her, George," cried Jane. " Papa forbids 
it." 

"Who's to prevent me?" George cried 
out. " I rvill speak of her. I say she's the 
best, the kindest, the gentlest, the sweetest 
girl in England ; and that, bankrupt or no, 
my sisters are not fit to hold candles to her. 
If you like her, go and see her. Miss Swartz ; 
she wants friends now ; and I say, God bless 
every body who befriends her. Any body 
who speaks kindly of her is my friend ; any 
body who speaks against her is my enemy. 
Thank you, Miss Swartz ;" and he went up 
and wrung her hand. 

" George ! George !" one of the sisters 
cried imploringly. 

" I say," George said fiercely, " I thank 
every body who loves Amelia Sed — " He 
stopped. Old Osborne was in the room with 
a face livid with rage, and eyes like hot 
coals. 

Though George had stopped in his sen- 
tence, yet, his blood being up, he was not to 
be cowed by all the generations of Osborne ; 
rallying instantly, he replied to the bullying 
look of his father, with another so indicative 
of resolution and defiance, that the elder 
man quailed in his turn, and looked away. 
He felt that the tussle was coming. " Mrs. 
Haggistoun, let me take you down to din- 
ner," he said. "Give your arm to Miss 
Swartz, George," and they marched. 

" Miss Swartz, I love Amelia, and we've 
been engaged almost all our lives," Osborne 
said to his partner ; and during all the din- 
ner, George rattled on with a volubility 
which surprised himself, and made his father 
doubly nervous, for the fight which was to 
take place as soon as the ladies were gone. 

The difference between the pair was, that 
while the father was violent and a bully, the 
son had thrice the nerve and courage of the 
parent, and could not merely make an at- 
tack, but resist it ; and finding that the mo- 
ment was now come when the contest be- 
tween hira and his father was to be decided, 
Iiff took his dinner with perfect coolness and 
appetite before the engagement began. Old 
Osborne, on the contrary, was nervous, and 



drank much. He flouncieret m his con- 
versation with the ladies, his neighbors. 
George's coolness only rendering him mora 
angry. It made him half mad to see the 
calm way in which George, flapping his 
napkin, and with a swaggering bow, opened 
the door for the ladies to leave the room ; 
and filling himself a glass of wine, smacked 
it, and looked his father full in the face, ai 
if to say, " Gentleman of the Guard, fi» 
first." The old man also took a supply of 
ammunition, but his decanter clinked against 
the glass as he tried to fill it. 

After giving a great heave, and with a 
purple, choking face, he then began. " How 
dare you, sir, mention that person's name 
before Miss Swartz to-day, in my drawing- 
room ? I ask you, sir, how dare you do it V 

" Stop, sir," says George, " don't say dare, 
sir. Dare isn't a word to be used to a cap- 
tain in the British army." 

" I shall say what I like to my son, sir. I 
can cut him off with a shilling, if I like. I 
can make him a beggar, if I like. I unll say 
what I like," the elder said. 

" I'm a gentleman, though I am your son. 
sir," George answered, haughtily. "Any 
communications which you have to make to 
me, or any orders which you may please to 
give, I beg may be couched in that kind of 
language which I am accustomed to hear.** 

Whenever the lad assumed his haughty 
manner, it always created either great aw« 
or great irritation in the parent. Old Os- 
borne stood in secret terror of his sbn as a 
better gentleman than himself; and perhaps 
my readers may have remarked in their ex- 
perience of this Vanity Fair of ours, that 
there is no character which a low-minded 
man so much mistrusts, as that of a gentle- 
man. 

" My father didn't give me the education 
you have had, nor the advantages you have 
had, nor the money you have had. If I 
had kept the company some folks have had 
through my means, perhaps my son wouldn't 
have any reason to brag, sir, of his supenor- 
ity and West End airs" (these words wew 
uttered in the elder Osborne's most sarcas- 
tic tones). " But it wasn't considered the 
part of a gentleman, in my time, for a man 
to insult his father. If I'd done any such 
thing, mine would have kicked me dowc 
stairs, sir." ^ 

" I never insulted you, sir. I said, I beg- 
ged you to remember your son was a gentle- 
man as well as yourself. I know very wel 
that you give me plenty of money," sail 
George (fingering a bundle of notes which 
he had got in the morning from Mr. Chop- 
per). "You tell it me often enough, sir* 
There's no fear of my forgetting it." 

" I wish you'd remember other things ai 
well, sir." the sire answered. "I wish 
you? d TememV^eit , V)[\%X vcl VScC\^\\ni\)Ae — ao ]on( 
^ as you chooaeto'h.oinxrr \\i^Vk^^3rax conwpaivH 
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captain — rm the master, and that name, 
and that — that — that you — ^that — T say — ^" 

•* That what, sir ?" George asked, with 
scarcely a sneer, filling another glass of 
claret. 

" ■!" burst out his fiither, with a 

screaming oath — ''that the name of those 
Sedleys never be mentioned here, sir-^not 
one of the whole dammed lot of *em, sir.'* 

''It wasn't I, sir, that introduced Miss 
Sedley's name. It was my sisters who 
spoke ill of her to Miss Swartz; and, by 
Jove, I'll defend her wherever I go. No- 
body shall speak lightly of that name in my 
presence. Our family has done her quite 
enough mjury already, I think, and may 
leave off reviling her, now she's down. I'll 
shoot any man but you who says a word 
against her." 

" Go on, sir, go on," the old gentleman 
said, his eyes starting out of his head. 

" Go on about what, sir ? About the way 
in which we've treated that angel of a girl ? 
Who told me to love her ? It was your 
doing. I might have chosen elsewhere, and 
looked higher, perhaps, than your society : 
but I obeyed you. And now, that her heart's 
mine, you give me orders to fling it away, 
and punish her, kill her, perhaps — for the 
faults of other people. It's a shame, by 
Heavens," said George, working himself up 
into passion and enthusiasm as he proceed- 
ed, " to play at fast and loose with a young 
girl's aflections — and with such an angel as 
that — one so superior to the people among 
whom she lived, that she might have excited 
envy, only she was so good and gentle, that 
it's a wonder any body dared to hate her. 
If I desert her, sir, do you suppose she for- 
gets me?" 

" I ain't going to have any of this damned 
sentimental nonsense and humbug here, sir," 
the father cried out. " There shall be no 
beggar-marriages in my family. If you 
choose to fling away eight thousand a year 
which you may have for the asking, you may 
do it : but, by Jove, you take your pack and 
walk out of this house, sir. Will you do as 
I tell you, once for all, sir, or will you not?" 

'* Marry that mulatto woman ?" George 
said, pulling up his shirt-collars. " I don't 
like the color, sir. Ask the black that sweeps 
opposite Fleet Market, sir. Pm not going 
to marry a Hottentot Venus." 

Mr. Osborne pulled frantically at the cord 

bj which he was accustomed to summon the 

butler when he wanted wine — and, almost 

black in the face, ordered that functionary 

, to call a coach for Captain Osborne. 

" I've done it," said George, coming into 
the Slaughter's an hour aflerward, looking 
very pale. 

" What, my boy ?" says Dobbin. 

George told what bad passed between his 
Bather mad bimteif. 



" I'll marry her to-mon ow,' he said, with 
an oath. " I love her more every day, Dob 
bin." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A MARRIAGE AND FART OF A HONETMOUM. 

« 

£ NEMiES the most obstinate and courage- 
ous can't hold out against starvation : so the 
elder Osborne felt himself pretty easy about 
his adversary in the encounter we have just 
described ; and as soon as George's supplies 
fell short, confidently expected his uncondi- 
tional submission. It was unlucky, to be sure, 
that the lad should have secured a stock of 
provisions on the very day when the first en- 
counter took place ; but this relief was only 
temporary, old Osborne thought, and would 
but delay George's surrender. No com- 
munication passed between father and son for 
some days. The former was sulky at this 
silence, but not disquieted ; for, as he said, 
he knew where he could put the screw up- 
on George, and only waited the result of that 
operation. He told the sisters the upshot of 
the dispute between them, but ordered them 
to take no notice of the matter, and welcome 
George on his return as if nothing had hap- 
pened. His cover was laid as usual evei-y 
day, and perhaps the old gentleman rather 
anxiously expected him ; but he never came. 
Some one inquired at the Slaughter's re- 
garding him, where it was said that he and 
his friend Captain Dobbin had left town. 

One gusty, raw day at the end of April — 
the rain whipping the pavement of that an- 
cient street where the old Slaughtei-'s coffee- 
house was once situated — George Osborne 
came into the coffee-room, looking very hag- 
gard and pale; although dressed rather 
smartly in a blue coat and brass buttons, and 
a neat buff waistcoat of the fashion of those 
days. Here was his friend Captain Dobbin, 
in blue and brass too, having abandoned the 
militaiy frock and French-gray trowsers, 
which were the usual coverings of his lanky 
person. 

Dobbin had been in the coffee-room for an 
hour or more. He had tried all the papei*s, 
butcould no tread them. He had looked at the 
clock many scores of times ; and at the street, 
where the rain was pattering down, and the 
people as they clinked by in pattens, left long 
reflections on the shining stones : he tattooed 
at the table : he bit his nails most completely 
and nearly to the quick (he was accustomed 
to ornament his great big hands in this way) : 
he balanced the tea-spoon dexterously on the 
milk jug: upset it, &c., &c.; and in fact 
showed those signs of disquietude, and prac- 
ticed those desperate attempts at amusement^ 
which meti %.t© «LC,cvjL9XJcrK\«^\ft «vck>J«i"^ -"^^wv 
. very anx\o\xa^ wi^ ^lLVv^^i\asiV ^"^^^ ^'sesss^'*^ 
I \u mvad. 
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Some of his comrades, gentlemen who 
used the room, joked him about the splen- 
dor of his costume and his agitation of man- 
ner. One asked him if he was going to be 
married. Dobbin laughed, and said he 
would send his acquaintance (Major Wag- 
staff, of the Engineers) a piece of cake, 
when that event took place. At length 
Captain Osborne made his appearance, very 
smartly dressed, but very pale and agitated, 
as we have said. He wiped his pale face 
with a large, yellow bandanna pocket-hand- 
kerchief that was prodigiously scented. He 
shook hands with Dobbin, looked at the 
clock, and told John, the waiter, to bring 
him some cura9oa. Of this cordial he swal- 
lowed off a couple of glasses with neiTOUs 
eagerness. His friend asked, with some in- 
terest, about his health. 

"Couldn't get a wink of sleep till day- 
light, Dob," said he. Infernal headache 
and fever. Got up at nine, and went down 
to the Hummums for a bath. I say. Dob., I 
feel just as I did on the morning I went out 
with Rocket at Quebec." 

" So do I," William responded. " I was 
a deuced deal more nervous than you were 
that morning. You made a famous break- 
fast, I remember. Eat something now." 

"You're a good old fellow. Will. Til 
drink your health, old boy, and farewell 
to—" 

" No, no ; two glasses are enough," Dob- 
bin interrupted him. " Here, take away 
the liqueurs, John. Have some cayenne- 
pepper with your fowl. Make haste though, 
for it is time we were there." 

It was about half-an-hour fi'om twelve 
when this brief meeting and colloquy took 
place between the two captains. A coach, 
into which Captain Osborne's servant put 
his master's desk and dressing-case, had 
been in waiting for s>ome time ; and into this 
the two gentlemen hurried under au um- 
brella, and the valet mounted on the box, 
cursing the rain and the dampness of the 
coachman who was steaming beside him. 
" We shall find a better trap than this at the 
church-door," says he ; " that's a comfort." 
And the carriage drove on, taking the ro^d 
down Piccadilly, where Apsley House and 
St. George's Hospital wore red jackets still ; 
where there were oil-lamps ; where Achil- 
les was not yet born ; nor the Pimlico arch 
raised ; nor the hideous equestrian monster 
which pervades it and the neighborhood ; 
and so they drove down by Brompton to a 
certain chapel near the Fulham road there. 

A chariot was in waiting with four horses ; 
likewise a coach of the kind called glass 
coaches. Only a very few idlers were col- 
lected, on account of the dismal, dismal rain. 

" Hangit !" said George,"I said only a pair." 

"3Jj^ master would have four," said Mr. 

Joseph Sedley*8 serrant, who was in wait- 

itjfi^; and he and Mr. OsborDe'a man agreed 



as they followed George and William mte 
the church, that it was a "reg'lar shabby 
turn hout; and with scarce so much as a 
breakfast or a wedding favor." 

" Here you are," said our old friend, 
Jos Sedley, coming forward " You're five 
minutes late, George, my boy. What a day, 
eh ? Demme, if ^ like the commencemeot 
of the rainy season in Bengal. But you'll 
find my cai'riage is water-tight. Como 
along, my mother and Emmy are in the 
vestry." 

Jos Sedley was splendid. He was fatter 
than ever. His shirt collars were higher: 
his face was redder ; his shirt-frill flaunted 
gorgeously out of his variegated waistcoat 
Varnished boots were not invented as yet; 
but the Hessians on his beautiful legs shone 
so, that they must have been the identical 
pair in which the gentieman in the old pic- 
ture used to shave himself; and on his light 
green coat there bloomed a fine wedding 
favor, like a great white, spreading magno- 
lia. 

In a word, George had thrown the great 
cast. He was going to be married. Hence 
his pallor and nervousness — ^his sleepless 
night and agitation in the morning. I have 
heard people who have gone through tbe 
same thing own to the same emotion. After 
three or four ceremonies, you get accustom- 
ed to it, no doubt ; but the first dip, evSry 
body allows, is awful. 

The bride was dressed in a brown silk 
pelisse (as Captain Dobbin has since in- 
formed me), and wore a straw bonnet with 
a pink ribbon : over the bonnet she had a 
vail of white Chantilly lace, a gif^ from Mr. 
Joseph Sedley, her brother. Captain Dob- 
bin himself had asked leave to present her 
with a gold chain and watch, which she 
sported on this occasion; and her mother 
gave her her diamond brooch; almost the 
only trinket which was leil to the old lady. 
As the service went on, Mrs. Sedley sat and 
whimpered a great deal in a pew, consoled 
by the Irish maid-servant and Mrs. Clapp 
from the lodgings. Old Osborne would not 
be present. Jos acted for his father, giving 
away the bride, while Captain Dobbin step- 
ped up as groom' s-man to his friend Geoi^ 

There was nobody in the church besides 
the officiating persons and the small ma^ 
riage party and their attendants. The two 
valets sat aloof, superciliously. The rain 
came rattiing down on the windows. In the 
inteiTals of the service you heard it, and the 
sobbing of old Mrs. Osborne in the pew* 
The parson's tones echoed sadly tbrongfa^ 
the empty walls. Osborne's "I will" WM 
sounded in very deep base. Emmy's re 
spouse came fluttering up to her lipe froD 
her heart, but was iscaroely heaiid by aqy 
body except Captain Dobbin. 
. When the service was completed, Joi 
iSed\ey ctime iot^^x^ ^\A>uaii«\\!a& WiStBr 
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the bride, for the first time for many months 
—George's look of gloom had gone, and he 
seemed quite proud and radiant. '* It's 
your turn, William," says he, putting his 
hand fondly upon Dobbin's shoulder; and 
Dobbin went up and touched Amelia on the 
cheek. 

Then they went into the vestry and sign- 
ed the register. " God bless you, old Dob- 
bin," George said, grasping him by the hand, 
with something very like moisture glistening 
in bis eyes. William replied only by nod- 
ding his head. His heart was too full to 
say much. 

*' Write directly, and come down as soon 
as you can, you know," Osborne said. After 
Mrs. Sedley had taken an hysterical adieu 
of her daughter, the pair went off to the 
carriage. " Get out of the way, you little 
devils," George cried to a small crowd of 
damp urchins, that were hanging about the 
cbapel-door. The rain drove into the bride 
and bridegroom's faces as they passed to 
the chariot. The postillions' favors draggled 
on tbeir dripping jackets. The few children 
made a dbmal cheer, as the carriage, splash- 
ios mud, drove away. 

w'illiam Dobbin stood in the church-porch, 
looking at it, a queer figure. The small crew 
of spectators jeered him. He was not think- 
ing about them or their laughter. 

" Come home and have some tiffin, Dob- 
bin," a voice cried behind him ; as a pudgy 
hand was laid on his shoulder, and the honest 
fellow's review was interrupted. But the 
oaptain had no heart to go a feasting with 
Jos Sedley. He put the weeping old lady 
and her attendants into the carriage along 
with Jos, and left them without any farther 
words passing. This carriage, too, drove 
away, and the urchins gave another sarcas- 
tical cheer. 

" Here, you little beggars," Dobbin said, 
giving some sixpences among them, and then 
went off by himself through the rain. It 
was all over. They were man-ied, and 
happy, he prayed God. Never, since he was 
a boy, had he felt so miserable and so lonely. 
He longed with a heart-sick yearning for the 
first few days to be over, that he might see 
her again. 

Some ten days after the above ceremony, 
three young men of our acquaintance were 
enjoying that beautiful prospect of bow win- 
dows on the one side, and blue sea on the 
other, whfch Brighton affords to the traveler. 
Sometimes it is toward the ocean — smiling 
with countless dimples, speckled with white 
sails, with a hundred bathing-machines kiss- 
ing the skirt of his blue garment — that the 
Londoner looks enraptured : sometimes, on 
the contrary, a lover of human nature rather 
than of prospects of any kind, it is toward 
the bow windows that he turns, and that 
Bvnrm of human life which they exhibit. 



From one issue the notes of a piano, which 
a young lady in ringlets practices six hours 
daily, to the delight of the fellow-lodgei-s ; 
at another, lovely Polly, the nursemaid, may 
be seen dandling Master Omnium in her 
arms ; while Jacob, his papa, is beheld eat- 
ing prawns, and devouring the Times for 
breakfast, at the window below. Yonder 
are the Misses Leery, who are looking out 
for the young officers of the heavies, who 
are pretty sure to be pacing the cliff; or 
again, it is a city man, with a nautical turn, 
and a telescope, the size of a six-pounder, 
who has his instrument ' pointed seaward, 
so as to command eveiy pleasure-boat, her- 
ring-boat, or bathing-machine that comes to, 
or quits the shore, &c., &c. But have we 
any leisure for a description of Brighton ? — 
for Brighton, a clean Naples with genteel 
lazzaroni — for Brighton, that always looks 
brisk, gay, and gaudy, like a harlequin's 
jacket — ^for Brighton, which used to be seven 
hours' distant from London at the time of 
our story; which is now only a hundred 
minutes off; and which may approach who 
knows how much nearer, unless Joinville 
comes and untimely bombards it ? 

" What a monstrous fine girl that ia in the 
lodgings over the milliner's," one oi these 
three promenaders remarked to the other ; 
" Gad, Crawley, did you see what a wink 
she gave me as I passed ?" 

" Don't break her heart, Jos, you rascal," 
said another. " Don't trifle with her affec- 
tions, you Don Juan !" 

" Get away," said Jos Sedley, quite 
pleased, and leering up at the maid-servant 
in question with a most killing ogle.* Jos 
was even more splendid at Brighton than he 
had been at his sister's marriage. He had 
brilliant under-waistcoats, any one of which 
would have set up a moderate buck. He 
sported a military frock-coat, ornamented 
with frogs, knobs, black buttons, and mean- 
dering embroidery. He had affected a mil- 
itary appearance and habits of late ; and he 
walked with his two friends, who were of 
that profession, clinking his boot-spurs, swag- 
gering prodigiously, and bhooting death- 
glances at all the servant-girls who were 
worthy to be slain. 

" What shall we do, boys, till the ladies 
return ?'' the buck asked. The ladies were 
out to Kottingdean in his carriage, on a 
drive. "Let's have a game at billiards," 
one of his friends said — the tall one, with 
lacquered mustaches. 

** No, damme ; no, captain," Jos replied, 
rather alarmed. ** No billiards to-day, Craw- 
ley, my boy ; yesterday was enough." 

"You play very well," said Crawley, 
laughing. " Don't he, Osborne ? How 
well he made that five stroke, eh ?'* 

" Famous," Osborne said. " J<i'9,Y^^^'s<'\ 
of a feWow bX \>\\\\tti^^> wA ^\ ^nerj "^^^-^ 
else, too 1 >n\%^ \!!cvwce> ^N^t^ vvw-j >Cv^^ 
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hunting about here ; we might go and kill a 
few before dinner. (There goes a fine girl ! 
what an ancle, eh Jos ?) Tell us that story 
about the tiger-hunt, and the way you did 
for him in the jungle — it*s a wonderful story 
that, Crawley." Here George Osborne 
gave a yawn. ♦* It*s rather slow work," 
said he, " down here ; what shall we do ?" 

** Shall we go and look at some horses 
that Snaffler's just brought from Lewes 
fair?" Crawley said. 

** Suppose we go and have some jellies at 
Button's," said the rogue Jos, willing to kill 
two birds with one stone. **Devihsh fine 
gal at Button's." 

*^ Suppose we go and see the Lightning 
come in, it's just about time ?" George said. 
This advice prevailing over the stables and 
tne jelly, they turned toward the coach of- 
fice to witness the Lightning's arrival. 

As they passed, they met the carriage — 
Jos Sedley's open can'iage, with its magnifi- 
cent armorial bearings — that splendid con- 
veyance in which he used to drive about at 
Cheltenham, majestic and* solitary, with his 
arms folded, and his hat cocked ; or, more 
happy, with Indies by his side. 

Two were in the carriage now : one a 
little person, with light hair, and dressed in 
the height of the ^hion ; the other in a 
brown silk pelisse, and a straw bonnet with 
pink ribbons, with a rosy, round, happy face, 
that did you good to behold. She checked 
the carriage as it neared the three gentle- 
men, after which exercise of authority she 
looked rather nervous, and then began to 
blush most absurdly. " We have had a de- 
lightful drive, George," she said, ** and — and 
we're so glad to come back; and Joseph, 
don't let him be late." 

** Don't be leading our husbands into mis- 
chief, Mr. Sedley, you wicked, wicked man 
you," Rebecca said, shaking at Jos a pretty 
little finger covered with the neatest French 
kid glove. ^* No billiards, no smoking, no 
naughtiness !" 

" My dear Mrs. Crawley — Ah now ! upon 
my honor !" was all Jos could ejaculate by 
way of reply ; but he managed to fall into a 
tolemble attitude, with his head lying on his 
shoulder, grinning upward at his victim, with 
one hand at his back, which he supported 
on his cane, and the other hand (the one 
with the diamond ring) fumbling in his 
shirt-frill and among his under-waistcoats. 
As the carriage* drove off, he kissed the dia- 
mond hand to the fair ladies within. He 
wished all Cheltenham, all Chowringhee, all 
Calcutta, could see him in that position, 
waving his hand to such a beauty, and in 
company with such a famous buck as Raw- 
don Crawley of the Guards. 

Our young bride and bridegroom ha<l 

chosen Brighton as the place where they 

would pass the first few days after their 

ttwrriasre. And having engaged apartments 



at the Ship Inn, enjoyed themsehes thert 
in great comfort and quietude, until Jos 
presently joined them. Nor was he the 
only companion they found here. As they 
were coming into the hotel from a sea-sidb 
walk one afternoon, on whom should thej 
light but Rebecca and her husband? The 
recognition was immediate. Rebecca flew 
into the arms of her dearest friend. Craw- 
ley and Osborne shook hands together cor- 
dially enough : and Becky, in the course of 
a very few hours, found means to make the 
latter forget that little unpleasant passage of 
words which had happened between uem. 
" Do you remember the last time we met 
at Miss Crawley's, when I was so rude to 
you, dear Captain Osborne ? I thought you 
seemed careless about dear Amelia. It was 
that made me angry : and so pert : and so 
unkind : and so ungrateful. Do forgive me!" 
Rebecca said, and she held out her hand 
with so frank and winning a grace, that Qg- 
borne could not but take it. By humUj 
and frankly acknowledging yourself to be in 
the wrong, there is no knowing, my son, 
what good you may do. I knew once a gen- 
tleman, and very worthy practitioner in Van- 
ity Fair, who used to do little wrongs to his 
neighbors on purpose, ant^n order to apok)- 
gize for them in an open and manly way 
aftei-ward — and what ensued? My friend 
Crocky Doyle was liked every where, and 
deemed to be rather impetuous — ^but. the 
honestest fellow. Becky's humility passed 
for sincerity with George Osborne. 

These two young couples had plenty of 
tales to relate to each other. The mar 
riages of either were discussed; and their 
prospects in life canvassed with the great- 
est frankness and interest on both sides. 
George's marriage was to be made known 
to his father by his fi-iend Captain Dobbin.; 
and young Osborne trembled rather for the 
result of that communication. Miss Craw- 
ley, on whom all Rawdon's hopes depended, 
still held out. Unable to make an entxy 
into her house in Park Lane, her affection- 
ate nephew and niece had followed her to 
Brighton, where they had emissaries con- 
tinually planted at her door. • 

** I wish you could see some of Rawdon's 
friends who ai'e always about our door," 
Rebecca said, laughing. ** Did you ever see 
a dun, my dear; or a bailifif and his man? 
Two of the abominable wretches watched 
all last week at the green-grocer's opposite, 
and we could not get away until Sund«r. 
If aunty does not relent, what shall we do ?" 

Rawdon, with roars of laughter, related a 
dozen amusing anecdotes of his duns, and 
Rebecca's adroit treatment of them. He 
vowed, with a great oath, that there was no 
woman in Europe who could talk a creditor y 
over as she could. Almost immediat^t^JsJ 
ailer their marriage, her practice bad be- 
g;un, and Yiex Ym^Wiid. iovxiA \)iq& \^Yai«<DA»> 
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fHlue of auch a wife. They had credit in 
plenty, but they had bills also in abundance, 
Rud labored under a scarcity of ready money. 
Did these debt-difficulties affect Kawdon's 
j(ood spirits ? No. Every body in Vanity 
Fair must have remarked how well those 
live who are comfortably and thoroughly in 
debt: how they deny themselves nothing: 
how jolly and easy they are in their minds. 
Rawdon and his wife had the very best 
apartments at the inn atBiighton; the land- 
lord, as he brought in the &st dish, bowed 
before them as to his greatest customers : 
and Kawdon abused the dinners and wine 
with an audacity which no grandee in the 
land could surpass. Long custom, a manly 
appearance, faultless boots and clothes, and 
a happy fierceness of manner, will often help 
a man as much as a great balance at the 
banker's. 

The two wedding parties met constantly 
m each other's apartments. After two or 
three nights the gentlemen, of an evening, 
bad a little piquet, as their wives sate and 
chatted apart. This pastime, and the ar- 
rival of Jos Sedley, who made his appear- 
ance in his grand open carriage, and who 
played a few games at billiards with Captain 
Crawley, replenished Kawdon's purse some- 
what, and gave him the benefit of that ready 
money for which the greatest spirits are 
sometimes at a sta.nd-still. 

So the three gentlemen walked down to 
lee the Lightning coach come in. Punctual 
to the minute — the coach crowded inside and 
out, the guard blowing his accustomed tune 
on the horn — ^the Lightning came tearing 
down the street, and pulled up at the coach- 
office. • 

"Hullo! there's old Dobbin," George 
cried, qnite delighted to see his old friend 
perched on the roof; and whose promised 
visit to Brighton had been delayed until now. 
"How are you, old fellow? Glad you're 
corae down. Emmy'll be delighted to see 
yoj," Osborne said, shaking his comrade 
warmly by the hand as soon as his descent 
from the vehicle was effected — and then he 
added, in a lower and agitated voice, " What's 
the news? Have you been in Russell- 
square? What does the governor say? 
Tell me every thing." 

Dobbin looked very pale and grave. " I've 
tieen your father," said he. " How's Ame- 
lia — j&rs. George ? I'll tell you all the news 
presently : but I've brought the great news 
of all : and that is — " 

" Out with it, old fellow," George said. 

"We're ordered to Belgium. All the 
army goes — Guards and all. Heavytop's 
got the gout, and is mad at not being able to 
move. O'Dowd goes in command, and we 
embark from Chatham next week." 

This news of war could not but come 
with a shock upon our lovers, and caused all 
rhese gBB*iemf9r to look rery serious. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



CAFTAIIC DOBBIN PROCEEDS ON HIS CANVASfc. 

What is the secret mesmerism which 
friendship possesses, and under the ope 
ration of which a person ordinarily sluggish, 
or cold, or timid, becomes wise, active, and 
resolute, in another's behalf? As Alexis, 
after a ifew passes from Dr. Elliotson, de- 
spises pain, reads with the back of his head, 
sees miles off, looks into next week, and 
performs other wonders, of which, in his 
own private, normal condition, he is. quite 
incapable ; so you see, in the affairs of the 
world and under the magnetism of friend- 
ship, the modest man become bold, the shy 
confident, the. lazy active, or the impetuous 
prudent and peaceful. What is it, on the 
other hand, that makes the lawyer eschew 
his own cause, and call in his learned brother 
as an adviser? And what causes the doc- 
tor, when ailing, to send for his rival, and 
not sit down and examine his own tonguo in 
the chimney glass, or write his own pre- 
scription at his study table ? I throw out 
these queries for intelligent readers to an- 
swer, who know, at once, how credulous 
we are, and how skeptical, how soft, and 
how obstinate, how firm for others, and how 
diffident about ourselves: meanwhile it is 
certain that our friend Wnliam Dobbin, who 
was personally of so complying a disposition, 
that if his parents had pressed him much, 
it is probable that he would have stepped 
down into the kitchen and married the 
cook, and who, to further his own interests, 
would have found the most insuperable diffi- 
culty in walking across the street, found 
himself as busy and eager in the conduct of 
George Osborne's affairs, as the most selfish 
tactician could be in the pursuit of his own. 

While our friend George and his young 
wife were enjoying the first blushing days 
of the honeymoon at Brighton, honest Wil- 
liam was left as George's plenipotentiary in 
London, to transact all the business pait of 
the marriage. His duty it was to call upon 
old Sedley and his wife, and to keep the 
former in good humor; to draw Jos and his 
brother-in-law nearer together, so that Jos's 
position and dignity, as collector of Boggly 
WoUah, might compensate for his father's 
loss of station, and tend to reconcile old 
Osborne to the alliance : and finally, to com- 
municate it to the latter in such a way as 
should least imtate the old gentleman. 

Now, before he faced the head of the 
Osborne house with the news which it was 
his duty to tell, Dobbin bethought him that 
it would be politic to make friends of the 
rest of the family, and, if possible, have the 
ladies on his side. They can't be angrjf in 
their hearts, thought he. No woman ever 
was really angry at «v yovccwsXSr. xjdsxx^vj^^ 
A \itt\o eryiw^ ouV tccA ^c^ \Kk\3aX. ^wsi^ 
round to l\ie\Y \>yo\\i©t % ^\i^\i ^^ ^x^«^ ^^ 
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ds wil. lay siege to old Mr. Osborne. So 
inis Machiavellian captain of infantiy cast 
about him for some happy means or sti*at- 
agem by which he could gently and gradu- 
ally bring the Miss Osbornes to a knowledge 
of their brother's secret. 

By a little inquiry regarding his mother's 
engagements, he was pretty soon able to 
find out by whom of her ladyship's friends 
parties were given at that season; where 
he would be likely to meet Osborne's sis- 
ters; and, though he had that abhorrence 
of routs and evening parties, which many 
sensible men, alas, entertain, he soon found 
one where the Miss Osbornes were to be 
present. Making his appearance at the ball, 
where he danced a couple offsets with both 
of them, and was prodigiously polite, he 
actually had the courage to ask Miss Osborne 
for a few minutes' conversation at an early 
hour the next day, when he had, he said, to 
communicate to her news of the very great- 
est interest. 

What was it that made her start back, 
and gaze upon him for a moment, and then 
on the ground at her feet, and make as if 
she would faint on his arm, had he not by 
opportunely treading on her toes, brought 
the young lady back to self-control ? Why 
(vas she so violently agitated at Dobbin's 
request 1 This can never be known. But 
when he came the next day, Maria was 
not in the drawing-room with her sister, 
and Miss Wirt went off for the purpose of 
fetching the latter, and the captain and Miss 
Osborne were left together. They were 
both so silent that the tick-tock of the Sacri- 
fiee of Iphigenia clock on the mantel-piece 
became quite rudely audible. 

** What a nice party it was last night," 
Miss Osborne at length began, encoura- 
gingly ; " and — and how you're improved 
m your dancing, Captain Dobbin. Surely 
somebody has taught you," she added, with 
amiable archness. 

*^ You should see me dance a reel with 
Mrs. Major O'Dowd of ours ; and a jig — 
did you ever see a jig ? But I think any 
body could dance with you^ Miss Osborne, 
who dance so well." 

•' Is the major's lady young and beautiful, 
captain ?" the fair questioner continued. 
" Ah, what a terrible thing it must be to be 
a soldier's wife ! I wonder they have any 
spirits to dance, and in these dreadful times 
of war too ! O, Captain Dobbin, I tremble 
sometimes when I think of our dearest 
George, and the dangers of the poor soldier. 
Are there many married officers of the 
— th. Captain Dobbin ?" 

** Upon my word, she's playing her hand 
rather too openly," Miss Wirt thought; 
but this observation is merely parenthetic, 
and was not heard through the crevice of 
the door at which the governess uttered it. 
" O/M of'our young men is just married." 



Dobbin said, now coming to the point. *' Ii 
was a very old attachment, and the young 
couple are as poor as church mice." 

"O, how delightful! O, how roman- 
tic !" Miss Osborne cried, as the captain 
said ''old attachment" and ''poor." Her 
sympathy encouraged him. 

"The finest young fellow in the regi- 
ment," he continued. "Not a braver or 
handsomer officer in the army ; and such a 
charming wife ! How you would like her ; 
how you Tjoill like her when you know her, 
Miss Osborne." The young lady thought 
the actual moment had arrived, and that 
Dobbin's nervousness which now came on 
and was visible in many twitchings of his 
face, in his manner of .beating the ground 
with his great feet, in the rapid buttoning 
and unbuttoning of his frock-coat, &c. Miss 
Osborne, I say, thought that when he had 
given himself a little air, he would unbosom 
himself entirely, and prepared eagerly to 
listen. And the clock, in the altar on which 
Iphigenia was situated, beginning, after a 
preparatory convulsion, to toll twelve, the 
mere tolling seemed as if it would last untsl 
one — so prolonged was the knell to the anx- 
ious spinster. 

" But it's not about marriage that I came 
to speak — that is that marriajge — ^tbat is— 
no, I mean — my dear Miss Osborne, it's 
about our deai' friend George," Dobbin 
said. 

" About George ?" she said, in a tone so 
discomfited that Maria and Miss Wirt laugh- 
ed at the other side of the door, and even 
that abandoned wretch of a Dobbin felt in- 
clined to smile himself; for he was not al- 
together unconscious of the state of Affiurs; 
George having often bantered him graceful- 
ly and said, "Hang it, Will., why don't yea 
take old Polly ? She'll have you if you ask. 
her. I'll bet you five to two she will." 

" Yes, about George, then," he continued. 
" There has been a difference between him 
and Mr. Osborne. And I regard him so 
much — ^for you know we have been like 
brothers — ^that I hope and pray the quarrel 
may be settled. We must go abroad. Miss 
Osborne. V/e may be ordered off at a 
day's warning. Who knows whfit may hap' 
pen in the campaign? Don't be agitated, 
dear Miss Osborne ; and those two at least 
should part friends." 

'* There has been no quarrel, Captvo 
Dobbin, except a little usual scene with 
papa," the lady said. "We are expeotinc 
George back daily. What papa wanted 
was only for his good. He has but to conie 
back, and I'm sure all will be well; and 
dear Rhoda, who went away from here in 
sad anger, I know will forgive him. Wom- 
an forgives but too readily, captain." 

" Such an angel as you I am sure woiild,'^ 
Mr. Dobbin said, with atrocious astuteness. 
" Avid no man ca\i v^xdoTk \>Mn&«lC for |;[f in| 
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% woman pain. What would you feel, if a 
man were faithless to you ?" 

** I should perish — I should throw myself 
out of the window — I should take poison — I 
should pine and die. I know I should,*' 
Miss cried, who had, nevertheless, gone 
through one or two affairs of the heart 
without any idea of suicide. 

"And there are others," Dobbin con- 
tinued, " as true and as kind-hearted as 
yourself. I*m not speaking about the West 
India heiress. Miss Osborne, but about a 
poor girl whom George once loved, and who 
was bred from her childhood to think of 
nobody but him. I've seen her in her pov- 
erty uncomplaining, broken-hearted, with- 
out a fault. It is of Miss Sedley I speak. 
Dear Miss Osborne, can your generous 
heart quarrel with your brother for being 
faithful to her? Could his own conscience 
ever forgive him if he deserted her ? Be 
her friend — she always loved you — and — 
and I am come here charged by George to 
tell you that he holds his engagement to her 
as Che most sacred duty he has ; and to en- 
treat you, at least, to be on his side." 

When any strong emotion took possession 
jf Mr. Dobbin, and after the first word or 
two of hesitation, he could speak with per- 
fect fluency, and it was evident that his elo- 
quence on this occasion made some impres- 
sion upon the lady whom he addressed. 

"Well," said she, "this is — most sur- 
prising — most painful — most exti"aordinary — 
what will papa say? — ^that George should 
fling av^ay such a superb establishment as 
was offered to him — but at any rate he has 
found a very brave champion in you. Captain 
Dobbin. It is of no use, however," she con- 
tinued, after a pause, " I feel for poor Miss 
Sedley, most certainly — most sincerely, you 
know. We never thought the match a good 
one, though we were always very kind to 
her here — ^very. But papa will never con- 
sent, I am sure. And a well brought up 
young woman you know — ^with a well regu- 
lated mind must — George must give her up, 
dear Captain Dobbin, indeed he must." 

" Ought a man to give up the woman he 
loved, just when misfortune befell her?" 
Dobbin said, holding out his hand. " Dear 
Miss Osborne! is this the counsel I hear 
from you 1 My dear young lady ! you must 
befriend her. He can't give her up. He 
muBt not give her up. Would a man, think 
yon, give vou up if you were poor ?" 

This adroit question touched the heart of 
Miss Jane Osborne not a little. "I don't 
know whether we poor girls ought to be- 
lieve what you men say, captain," she said. 
" There is that in woman's tenderness 
which induces her to believe too easily. 
I'm afraid you are cruel, cruel deceivers," 
and Dobbin certainly thought be felt a pres- 
sure of the hand w^nch Miaa Osborne had 
exteaded to bim. 



He dropped it in some alarm. "De- 
ceivers!" said he. "No, dear Miss Os 
borne, all men are not; your brother is not; 
George has loved Amelia Sedley ever since 
they were children ; no wealth would make 
him many any but her. Ought he to for- 
sake her ? Would you counsel him to do 
so ?" 

' What could Miss Jane say to such a 
question, and with her own peculiar views ? 
She could not answer it, so she parried it by 
saying, " Well, if you are not a deceiver, at 
least you are very romantic ;" and Captain 
William let this observation pass without 
challenge. 

At length when, by the help of farther 
polite speeches, he deemed that Miss Os- 
borne was sufficiently prepared to receive 
the whole news, he poured it into her ear. 
" George could not give up Amelia — George 
was married to her" — and then he related 
the circumstances of the marriage, as we 
know them already, how the poor girl would 
have died had not her lover kept his faith . 
how Old Sedley had refused all consent to 
the match, and a license had been got ; and 
Jos Sedley had come from Cheltenham to 
give away the bride : how they had gone to 
Brighton in Jos's chariot-anlQ-four to pass 
the honey-moon : and how George cotmted 
on his dear kind sisters to befriend him with 
their father, as women — so true and tender 
as they were assuredly would do. And so, 
asking permission (readily granted) to see 
her again, and rightly conjecturing that the 
news he had brought would be told in the 
next five minutes to the other ladies. Cap- 
tain Dobbin made his bow and tt)ok his leave. 

He was scarcely out of the house, when 
Miss Maria and Miss Wirt rushed in to 
Miss Osborne, and the whole wonderful 
secret was imparted to them by that lady. 
To do them justice, neither of the sisters 
were very much displeased. There is some- 
thing about a runaway match with which 
few ladies can be seriously angry, and Ame 
lia rather rose in their estimation, from the 
spirit which she had displayed in consenting 
to the union. As they debated the story, 
and prattled about it, and wondered what 
papa would do and say, came a loud knock, 
as of an avenging thunder-clap, at the door, 
which made these conspirators start. It 
must be papa, they thought. But it was not 
he. It was only Mr. Frederick Bullock, 
who had come from the city according to 
appointment, to conduct the ladies to a flow 
er-show. 

This gentleman, as may be imagined, was 
not kept long in ignorance of the secret. 
But his face, when he heard it, showed ,an 
amazement which was very dififerent to that 
look of sentimental wonder which the covm.- 
tenancea oi >Xi© «v«Xftx% -^w^. "^^x.^^^^^r^ 
\ was a tnim o^ \heN^o\V^^^^^ ^\\5.\xssst ^«xxxv«v 
\ of a Y?eaU\i7 ^xm. ^^ Vxi«^ -^V^^* ^^^^^ 
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was, and the value of it: and a delightful 
throb of expectation lighted up his little eyes, 
and caused him to smile on his Maria, as 
he thought that by this piece of folly of Mr. 
George's she might be woith thirty thousand 
pounds more than he had ever hoped to get 
with her. 

*Gad! Jane," said he, surveying even 
the elder sister with some interest, ** £ele 
will be sorry he cried off. You may be a 
fifty thousand pounder yet." 

The sisters had never thought of the 
money question up to that moment, but 
Fred. Bullock bantered them wkh graceful 
gayety about it during their forenoon's ex- 
cursion ; and they had risen not a little in 
their own esteem by the time when, the 
morning amusement over, they drove back 
to dinner. And do not let my respected 
reader exclaim against this selfishness as un- 
natural. It was but this present morning, 
as he rode on the omnibus from Richmond ; 
while it' changed horses, this present chroni- 
cler, being on the roof, marked three little 
children playing in a puddle below, veiy dirty 
and friendly and happy. To these three 
presently came another little one. *• Polly, ^^ 
says she, " your sister^s got a penny.^^ At 
which the children got up from the puddle 
instantly, and ran oft* to pay their court to 
^^Sgy* ^°d &s the omnibus drove off I 
saw Peggy with the infantine procession at 
her tail, marching with great dignity toward 
the stall of a neighboring lollipop- woman. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

IK WHICH MR. 0SB0RI7E TAKES DOWN THE 
FAMILY BIBLE. 

So having prepared the sisters, Dobbin 
hastened away to the city to perform the 
rest and more difficult part of the task which 
' he had undertaken. The idea of facing old 
Osborne rendered him not a little nervous, 
and more than once he thought of leaving 
the young ladies to communicato the secret, 
which, as he weis aware, they could not long 
retain. But he had promised to report to 
George upon the manner in which the elder 
Osborne bore the intelligence ; so going into 
the city to the paternal counting-house in 
Thames-street, he dispatched thence a note 
to Mr. Osborne begging for a half- hour's 
conversation relative to the afifairs of his son 
George. Dobbin's messenger returned from 
Mr. Osborne's house of business, with the 
compliments of the latter, who would be 
rery happy to see the captain immediately, 
and away accordingly Dobbia went to con- 
front him. 

The captain, with a half-guilty secret to 

coofeBB, and with the prospect of a painful 

A'W storwjr interview before him, entered 



Mr. Osborne's offices with a most oijmal 
countenance and abashed gait, and, passing 
through the outer room where Mr. Chopper 
presided, was greeted by that functionaiy 
from his desk with a waggish air whicb 
farther discomfited him. Mr. Chopper 
winked and nodded and pointed his pen 
toward his patron's door, and said, '* You*Il 
find the governor all right," with the most 
provoking good humor. 

Osborne rose too, and shook him heartily 
by the hand, and said, '* How do, my dear 
boy ?" with a cordiality that made poor 
George's embassador feel doubly guilty. 
His hand lay as if dead in the old gentle- 
man's grasp. He felt that he, Dobbin, was 
more or less the cause of all that had hap- 
pened. It was he liad brought back George 
to Amelia; it was he had applauded, en- 
couraged, transacted almost the marriage 
which he was come to reveal to George's 
father: and the latter was receiving him 
with smiles of welcome ; patting him on the 
shoulder, and calling him ** Dobbin, my dear 
boy." The envoy had indeed good reason 
to hang his head. 

Osborne fully believed that Dobbin hnS 
come to announce his son's surrender. Mr. 
Chopper and his principal were talking over 
the matter between George and his father 
at the very moment when Dobbin's messen- 
ger arrived. Both agreed that George was 
sending in his submission. Both had been 
expecting it for some days — ond *^Lord! 
I Chopper, what a marriage we'll have," Mr. 
Osborne said to his clerk, snapping his big 
fingers, and jingling all the guineas and shill- 
ings in his great pockets, as he eyed his sub 
ordinate with a look of triumph. 

With similar operations conducted in both 
pockets, and a knowing, jolly air, Osborne 
from his chair regarded Dobbin seated blank 
and silent opposite to him. ** What a bump- 
kin he is for a captain in the army," old C^- 
borne thought *^I wonder George hasn't 
taught him better manners." 

At last Dobbin summoned courage to be- 
gin. " Sir," said he, " I've brought you 
some very grave news. I have been at the 
Horse Guards this morning, and there's no 
doubt that our regiment will be ordered 
abroad, and on its way to Belgium before 
the week is over. And you know, sir, that 
we sha'nt be home again before a tussle 
which may be fatal to many of us." 

Osborne looked gi*ave. " My s— , .thf 
regiment will do its duty, su*, I dare say,' 
he said. 

" The French are very strong, sir," Dob 
bin went on. ** The Russians and Austriaiu 
will be a long time before they can bring tbeii 
troops down. We shall have the first of the 
fight, sir : and depend on it Boney will take 
care* that it shall be a hard one." 

*♦ What are you driving at, Dobbin," his 
\ \nteT\oc\xloT s«\d^ \x\\^«k&i ^wfti ^'>^ ^ «fta«l 
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•• 1 suppose no Briton's afraid of any d 

Frenchman, hey!'' 

I only mean, that before we go, and con- 
sidering the great and certain risk that hangs 
over every one of us — if there are any dif- 
ferences between you and George — it would 
\jfe as weU, sir, that — that you should shake 
hands : wouldn't it ? Should any thing hap- 
pen to him, I think you would never forgive 
yourself if you hadn't parted in charity." 

As he said this, poor William Dobbin 
blushed crimson, and felt and owned that he 
himself was a traitor. But for him, perhaps, 
this severance need never have taken place. 
Why had not George's marriage been de- 
layed ? What call was there to press it on 
so eagerly? He felt that George would 
have parted from Amelia at any rate with- 
out a mortal pang. Amelia, too, might have 
recovered tlie shock of losing him. It was 
his counsel had brought about this marriage, 
and all that was to ensue from it. And why 
was it ? Because he loved her so much that 
he could not bear to see her unhappy : or 
because his own sufferings of suspense were 
so unendurable that he was glad to crush 
them at once— ^is we hasten a funeral after 
a death, or, when a separation from those 
we love is imminent, can not rest until the 
parting be over. 

" You are a good fellow, William," said 
Mr. Osborne in a softened voice ; ^^ and me 
and George shouldn't part in anger, that is 
true. Look here. I've done for him as 
much as any father ever did. He's had three 
times as much money from me, as 1 warrant 
your father ever gave you. But I don't brag 
about that How I've toiled for him, and 
worked and employed my talents and ent rgy 
I won't say. Ask Chopper. Ask himself. 
Vsk the city of London. Well, I propose 
to him such a marriage as any nobleman in 
the land might be proud of — ^the only thing 
in life I ever asked him — and he refuses me. 
Am / wrong ? Is the quarrel of my mak- 
ing? What do I seek but his good, for 
which I've been toiling like a convict ever 
i^ince he was bom ? Nobody can say diere's 
any thing selfish in m>e. Let him come back. 
I say, here's my hand. I say, forget and 
forgive. As for man*ying now, it's out of 
the question. Let him and Miss S. make 
it upf and make out the marriage afterward, 
when he comes back a colonel ; for he shall 

be a colonel, by G he shall, if money 

can do it. I'm glad you've brought him 
round. I know it's you Dobbin. You've 
took him out of many a scrape before. Let 
him come. I shan't be hard. Come along, 
and dine in Russell-square to-day : both of 
you. The old shop, the old hour. You'll 
find a neck of .venison, and no questions 
asked." 

This praise and confidence smote Dobbin's 
aeart very keenly. Every moment the col- 
leqajr eontiBued in tb'ia tone, he felt more 



and more guilty. " Sir," said he, ** I feai 
you deceive yourself. I am sure you do. 
George is much too high-minded a man ever 
to marry for money. A threat on your part 
that you would disinherit him in case of dis- 
obedience would only be followed by resbt- 
ance on his." 

** Why, hang it, man, you don't call offer- 
ing him eight or ten thousand a year, threat- 
ening him ?" Mr. Osborne said, with stiU 
provoking good humor. ** Gad, if Miss S. 
will have me, I'm her man. / ain't particu 
lar about a shade or so of tawny." And the 
old gentleman gave his knowing grin, and 
coarse laugh. 

*^You forget, sir, previous engagements 
into which Captain Osborne had entered," 
the embassador said, gravely. 

"What engagements? What the devil 
do you mean ? You don't mean," Mr. Os- 
borne continued, gathering wrath and aston- 
ishment as the thought now first came upon 

him ; •*you don't mean that he's such a d 

fool as to be still hankering after that swind- 
« ling old bankrupt's daughter ? You've not 
come here for to make me suppose that he 
wonts to marry her? MaiTy her, that is a 
good one. My son and heir marry a beg- 
gar's girl out of a gutter. D him, if he 

does, let him buy a broom and sweep a cross- 
ing. She was always dangling and ogling 
after him, I recollect now ; and I've no doubt 
she was put on by her old sharper of a 
father." 

** Mr. Sedley was your very good fiiend, 
sir," Dobbin interposed, almost pleased at 
finding himself growing angry. ** Time was 
you called him better names than rogue and 
swindler. The match was of your own mak- 
ing. George had no right to pley fast and 
loose- 
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** Fast and loose !" howled out old Osborne. 
"Fast and loose ! Why, hang me, those are 
the very words my gentleman used himself 
when he gave himself airs, last Thursday 
was a fortnight, and talked about the British 
army to his father who made him. What, 
it's you who have been a setting of him up 
—is it ? and my service to you captain. It's 
you who want to introduce beggars into my 
family. Thank you for nothing, captain. 
Marry her indeed — ^he, he I why should he ? 
I warrant you she'd go' to him fast enough 
without." 

" Sir,'^ said Dobbin, starting up in undis- 
guised anger ; " no man shall abuse that lady 
in my hearing, and you least of all." 

** O, you're a going to call me out, are you ? 
Stop, let me ring the bell for pistols for two 
Mr. George sent you here to insult his 
father, did he?" Osborne said, pulling at 
the bell-cord. 

" Mr. Osborne," said Dobbin, with a fal- 
tering voice, "it's you wh» %s^ \o!SQJiJx»% 
the best cre«X\xx^ vci \Js«v ^w\^« "S.wi.>»s^ 
\ best apBr©\\OT, ^Vr^fet ^^sT^i^Na ^^\:C^^^^^ 
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And witn this, feeling that he could say > 
no more, Dobbin went away, Osborne sink- 
ing back in his chair, and looking wildly after 
him. A clerk came in, obedient to the bell; 
and the captain was scarcely out of the court 
where Mr. Osborne's offices were, when 
Mr. Chopper, the chief clerk, came rushing 
hatless after him. 

*• For God's sake, what is it ?" Mr. Chop- 
per said, catching the captain by the skirt. 
** The governor's in a fit. What has Mr. 
George been doing ]" 

»* He married Miss Sedley five days ago," 
Dobbin replied. ** I was his groomsman, Mr. 
Chopper, and you must stand his friend." 

The old clerk shook his head. ** If that's 
your news, captain, it's bad. The governor 
will never forgive him." 

Dobbin begged Chopper to report progress 
to him at the hotel where he was stopping, 
and walked off moodily westward, greatly 
perturbed as to the past and the future. 

When the Russell-square family came to 
dinner that evening, they found the father 
of the house seated in his usual place, but. 
with that air of gloom on his face, which, 
whenever it appeared there, kept the whole 
circle silent. The ladies and Mr. Bullock, 
who dined with them, felt that the news had 
been communicated to Mr. Osborne. His 
dark looks affected Mr. Bullock $o far as to 
render him still and quiet : but he was un- 
usually bland and attentive to Miss Maria, 
by whom he sat, and to her sister presiding 
at the head of the table. 

Miss Wirt, by consequence, was alone on 
her side of the board, a gap being left be- 
tween her and Miss Jane Osborne. Now 
this was George's place when he dined at 
home; and his cover, as we said, was laid 
for him in expectation of that truant's re- 
turn. Nothing occurred during dinner time 
except smiling Mr. Frederic's flagging, con- 
fidential whispers, and the clinking of plate 
and china, to interrupt the silence of the re- 
past. The servants went about stealthily 
doing their duty. Mutes at funerals could 
not look more glum than the domestics of 
Mr. Osborne. The neck of venison of 
which he had invited Dobbin to partake, 
was carved by him in perfect silence ; but 
his own share wept away almost untasted, 
though he drank much, and the butler assid- 
uously filled his glass. 

At last, just at the end of the dinner, his 
eyes, which had been staring at evei^- body 
in turn, fixed themselves for a while upon 
the plate laid for George. He pointed to it 
presently with his left hand. His daughters 
looked at him and did not comprehend, or 
choose to comprehend, the signal; nor did 
the servants at first understand it 

** Take that plate away," at last he said, 

getting up with an oath — and with this push- 

ing bja chair back, be walked into bis own 



Behind Mr. Osborne's dinmg-room waf 
the usual apartment which went in nis honse 
by the name of the study ; and was sacred 
to the master of the house. Hither Mr. 
Osborne would retire on a Sundav forenoon, 
when not minded to go to church; and here 
pass the morning in his crimson leathet 
chair, reading the paper. A couple of glazed 
book-cases were here, containing standard 
works in stout gilt bindings. The *^ Annua 
Register," the " Gentleman's Magazine,' 
** Blair's Sermons," and " Hume and Smol 
let." From year's end to year's end he 
never took one of these volumes from the 
shelf; but there was no member of the 
family that would dare for his life to touch 
one of the books, except upon those rare 
Sunday evenings when there was no dinner 
party, and when the great scarlet Bible and 
Prayer-book were taken out from the corner 
where they stood beside his copy of the 
Peerage, and the servants being rung up to 
the dining parlor, Osborne read the evening 
service to his family in a loud, grating, pomp- 
ous voice. No member of the household, 
child or domestic, ever entered that room 
without a certain terror. Here he checked 
the housekeeper's accounts, and overhauled 
the butler's cellar-book. Hence he could 
command, across the clean, gravel court- 
yard, the back entrance of the stables with 
which one of his bells communicated, and 
into this yard the coachman issued from his 
premises as into a dock, and Osborne swore 
at him from the study window. Four times 
a year Miss Wirt entered this apartment to 
get her salary ; and his daughters to receive 
their quarterly allowance. George, as a boy, 
had been horsewhipped in this room many 
times ; his mother sitting sick on the stair 
listening to the cuts of the whip. The boy 
was scarcely ever known to cry under the 
punishment; the poor woman used to fondle 
and kiss him secretly, and give him money 
to soothe him when he came out 

There was a picture of the family over 
the mantel-piece, removed thither from the 
front room after Mrs. Osborne's deatli — 
George was on a pony, the elder sister 
holding him up a bunch of flowers; the 
younger led by her mother's hand ; all with 
red cheeks and large, red mouths, simpering 
on each other in the approved family-portrait 
manner. The mother lay under ground 
now, long since forgotten — ^the sisters and 
brother had a hundred different interests of 
their own, and, familiar still, were utteriy 
estranged from each other. Some few 
score of years afterward, when all the par 
ties represented are grown old, what bitter 
satire there is in these flaunting, childish, 
family-portraits, with their farce of sonti 
ment and smiling lies, and innocence so 
self-conscious and self-satisfied. Osbome*s 
own stately portrait^ with that of his great 
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place of honor in the dining-room, vacated 
by the family- piece. 

To this study old Osborne retired then, 
Ipreatly to the relief of the small party whom 
1 le left. When the servants had withdrawn, 
they began to talk for a while volubly but 
very low ; then they went up-stairs quietly, 
Mir. Bullock accompanying them stealthily 
on his creaking shoes. He had no heart to 
sit alone drinking wine, and so close to the ter- 
rible old gentleman in the study hard at hand. 

An hour at least after dai*k, the buUer, 
not having received any summons, ventured 
to tap at his door and take him in wax can- 
dles and tea. The master of the house sat 
in his chair pretending to read the paper, 
and when the servant, placing the lights and 
rafreshment on the table by him, retired, 
Mr. Osborne got up and locked the door 
after him. This time there was no mistaking 
the matter ; all the household knew that some 
great catastrophe was goiog to happen which 
was likely direly to afiect Master George. 

In the large shining mahogany esciiitoire 
Mr. Osborne had a drawer especially de- 
#oted to his son's affairs and papers. Here 
he kept all the documents relating to him 
ever since he had been a boy : here were 
his prize copy-books, and drawing-books, all 
bearing George's hand, and that of the mas- 
ter: here were his first letters in large round 
hand, sending his love to papa and mamma, 
^d conveying his petitions for a cake. His 
dear godpapa Sedley was more than once 
mentioned in them. Curses quivered on old 
Osborne's Uvid lips, and horrid hatred and 
disappointment writhed in his heart, as look- 
ing tlurough some of these papers he came on 
^hat name. They were all marked and 
docketed, and tied with red tape. It was — 
** Prom Georgy^ requesting 5#., April 23, 
18 — ; answered April 25," — or "Georgy 
about a pony, Octol^er 13" — and so forth. In 
another packet we>*e **Dr. S.'s accounts" — 
** G.'s tailor's hills and outfit, drafts on me by 
G. Osborne, jun ," 6cc, — ^his letters from the 
West Indies — ^his agent's letters, and the 
newspapers containing his commission : here 
was a whip he had when a boy, and in a 
paper a locket containing his hair, which his 
mother used to wear. 

Turning one over after another, and mus- 
ing over the memorials, the unhappy man 
passed many hours. His dearest vanities, 
ambitions, hopes, had all been here. What 
pride he had in his boy ! He was the hand- 
somest child ever seen. Every body said he 
was like a nobleman's son. A royal princess 
had remarked him, and kissed him, and ask- 
«d his name in Kew Gardens. What city- 
man could show such another? Could a 
prince have been better cared for? Any 
thing that money could buy had been his 
son's. He used to go down on speech-days 
with four horses and new liveries, and scat- 
ter aew BbUIingst amoog the boys at the 



school where George was : when he went 
with George to the dep6t of his regiment, 
before the boy embarked for Canada, he 
gave the officers such a dinner as the Duke 
of York might have sat down to. Had he 
ever refused a bill when George drew one ? 
There they were — paid without a word. 
Many a general in tiie army couldn't ride 
the horses he had ! Ho had the child be- 
fore his eyes, on a hundred different days 
when he remembered George — after din- 
ner, when he used to come in as bold as a 
lord and drink off his glass by his father's 
side, at the head of the table — on the pony 
at Brighton, when he cleared the hedge and 
kept up with the huntsman— on the day 
when he was presented to the Prince Re- 
gent at the levee, when all St. James's 
couldn't produce a finer young fellow. And 
this, this was the end of all ! — to marry a 
bankrupt, and fly in the face of duty and for- 
tune ! What humiliation and fury : what 
pangs of sickening rage, balked ambition and 
love ; what wounds of outraged vanity, ten- 
derness even, had this old worldling now to 
suffer under ! 

Having examined these papers, and pon- 
dered over this one and the other, in that 
bitterest of all helpless woe, with which 
miserable men think of happy past times, 
George's father took the whole of the docu- 
ments out of the drawer in which he had 
kept them so long, and locked them into a 
writing-box, which he tied and sealed with 
his seal. Then he opened the book-case, 
and took down the great red Bible we have * 
spoken of — a pompous book, seldom looked 
at, and shining all over with gold. There 
was a frontispiece to the volume, represent- 
ing Abraham sacrificing Isaac. Here^ ac- 
cording to custom, Osboroe had recorded on 
the fly-leaf, and in his large clerk -like hand, 
the dates of his mariiage and his wife's 
death, and the births and Christian names 
of his children. Jane came first, then George 
Sedley Osborne, then Maria Frances, and 
the days of the christening of each. Tak- 
ing a pen, he carefully obliterated George's 
name from the page; and when the leaf 
was quite di^, restored the volume to the 
place from which he had moved it. Then 
he took a document out of another drawer, 
where his own private papers were kept; 
and having read it, crumpled it up and light- 
ed it at one of the candles, and saw it bum 
entirely away in the grate. It was his will ; 
which having burned, he sate down and wrote 
off a letter, and rang for his servant, whom 
he charged to deliver it in the morning. It 
was morning already : as he went up to bed, 
the whole house was al»ght with the sun- 
shine: and the birds were singing among 
the fresh green leaves in Russell-square. 

Anxious to keep all Mr. Oshot^i^'^^ieccnf^f^ 
and dependexvVA m ^oa^tvxsxDkSst^ ^\A\» \sssii» 
OS many irieiida «a ^o^^iXA^ ^^^ v^wst^'vc^Na^ 
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hour of adversity, William Dobbin,^ who ' 
knew the effect which good dioners and 
good wines have upon the soul of man, wi'ote 
off immediately on his return to his inn, the 
most hospitable of invitations to Thomas 
Chopper, Esquire, begging that gentleman 
to dine with him, at the Slaughter's, next 
day. The note reached Mr. Chopper be- 
fore he left the city, and the instant reply 
was, that *' Mr. Chopper presents his re- 
spectful compliments, and will have the 
honor and pleasure of waiting on Captain 
D.'* The invitation and the rough draft of 
the answer were shown to Mrs. Chopper 
and her daughters, on his return to Somers' 
Town that evening, and they talked about 
military gents and West End men with 
great exultation as th^ family sate and par- 
took of tea. When the girls had gone to 
rest, Mr. and Mrs. C. discoursed upon the 
strange events which were occurring in the 
governor's family. Never had the clerk 
seen his principal so moved. When he 
went in to Mr. Osborne, after Captain Dob- 
bin's departure, Mr. Chopper found his 
chief black in the face, and all but in a fit : 
some dreadful quarrel, he was certain, had 
occurred between Mr. O. and the young 
captain. Chopper had been instructed to 
make out an account of all sums paid to 
Captain Osborne within the last three years. 
^* And a precious lot of money he has had, 
too," the chief clerk said, and respected his 
old and young master the more, for the lib- 
eral way in which the guineas had been flung 
about. The dispute was something about 
Miss Sedley. Mrs. Chopper vowed and de- 
clared, she pitied that poor young lady to 
lose such a handsome young fellow as the 
capting. As the daughter of an unlucky 
speculator, who had paid a very shabby div- 
idend, Mr. Chopper had no great regard for 
Miss Sedley. He respected the house of 
Osborne before all others in the city of Lon- 
don : and his hope and wish was, that Cap- 
tain George should marry a nobleman's 
daughter. The clerk slept a gi*eat deal 
sounder than his principal that night ; and, 
cuddling his children after breakfast, of 
which he partook with a veryliearty appe- 
tite (though his modest cup of life was only 
sweetened with brown sugar), he set off in 
his best Sunday suit and frilled shirt for 
business, promising his admiring wife not to 
punish Captain D.'s port too severely that 
evening. 

Mr. Osborne's countenance, when he ar- 
rived in the city at his usual time, struck 
those dependents who were accustomed, for 
good reasons, to watch its expression, as 
peculiarly ghastly and worn. At twelve 
o'clock Mr. Higgs (of the firm of Higgs & 
Blatherwick, solicitors, Bedford Row) called 
by B;jpointment, and was ushered into the 
governor's private room, and closeted there 
or more than an hour. At about one Mr. 



Chopper received a note brouglit by Oapt*a 
Dobbin's man, and containing an inclosure 
for Mr. Osborne, which the clerk went in 
and delivered. A short time afterward Mr 
Chopper and Mr. Birch, the next clerk, 
were summoned, and requested to witness t. 
paper. ** I've been making a new will,'* Mr 
Osborne said, to which these gentlemen ap 
ponded their names accordingly. No con 
versation passed. Mr. Higgs looked ex 
ceedingly grave as he came into the outer 
rooms, and very hard in Mr. Chopper's face; 
but there were not any explanations. It 
was remarked that Mr. Osborne was partic- 
ularly quiet and gentle all day, to the surprise 
of those who had augured ill from his dark- 
ling demeanor. He called no man names 
that day, and was not heard to swear once. 
He left business early; and before going 
away, summoned his chief clerk once more, 
and having given him general instructions, 
asked him, after some seeming hesitation 
and reluctance to speak, if he knew whether 
Captain Dobbin was in town ? 

Chopper said he believed he was. Indeed 
both of them knew the fact perfectly. 

Osborne took a letter directed to that ofh- 
cer, and, giving it to the clerk, requested the 
latter to deliver it into Dobbin's own hands 
immediately. 

** And now Chopper," says he, taking his 
hat, and with a strange look, ** my mind will 
be easy." Exactly as the clock struck twa 
(there was no doubt an appointment between 
the pair), Mr. Frederic Bullock called, and 
he and Mr. Osborne walked away together. 

The colonel of the — ^th regiment, in which 
Messieurs Dobbin and Osborne had compa- 
nies, was an old general who had made his 
first campaign under Wolfe at Quebec, and 
was long since quite too old and feeble for 
command ; but he took some interest in the 
regiment of which he was the nominal head, 
and made certain of his young officers wel- 
come at his table, a kind of hospitality which 
I believe is not altogether common among 
his brethren of the present day. Captair 
Dobbin was an especial favorite of this old 
general. Dobbin was versed in the literatura 
of his profession, and could talk about the 
great Frederic and the empress queen and 
their wars, almost* as well as the general 
himself, who was indifferent to the triumphs 
of the present day, and whose heart was 
with the tacticians of fifty years back. This 
officer sent a summons to Dobbin to come 
and b.^eakfast with him, on the morning 
when Mr. Osborne altered his will and Mr. 
Chopper put on his best shirt frill, and then 
informed his young favorite, a couple of days 
in advance, of that which they werq all ex- 
pecting — a marching order to go to Belgium* 
The order for the regiment to bold itself in 
readiness would leave the Horse Guards in 
a day ox two*^ find «& trans^iorts were in 
\ plenty, they 'wowX^ ^'aX \\i«vjc twj\^ >M2iQ!t% 
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the weok was over. Recruits had come in 
liming the stay of the regimeot at Chatham ; 
aod the old general hoped that the regiment 
which had helped to beat Montcalm in Can- 
ada, and to rout Mr. Washington on Long 
Island, would prove it«elf worthy of its his- 
torical reputation on the oft-trodden battle- 
grounds of the Low Countries. ^*And so 
my good friend, if you have any affaire la,^* 
said the old general, taking a pinch of snuff 
with his trembling white old hand, and then 
pointing to the spot of his robe de chambre, 
under which his heart wna still feebly beat- 
ing, '*if you have any Phillis to console, or 
to bid farewell to papa and mamma, or any 
will to make, I recommend you to set about 
your business without delay." With which 
the genei*al gave his young friend a finger to 
shake, and a good-natured nod of his pow- 
dered and pig-tailed head; and the door 
being closed upon Dobbib, sat down to pen 
a potdet (he was exceedingly vain of his 
French) to Mademoiselle Araenaide, of His 
Majesty's Theater. 

This news made Dobbin grave, and he 
thought of our friends at Brighton, and then 
he was ashamed of himself that Amelia was 
always the first thing in his thoughts (always 
before any body — before father and mother, 
sisters and duty — always at waking and 
sleeping, indeed, and all day long) ; and re- 
.^ming to his hotel, he sent off a brief note 
to Mr. Osborne, acquainting him with the 
information which he had received, and 
which might tend farther, he hoped, to 
bring about a reconciliation with George. 

This note, dispatched by the same mes- 
senger who had carried the invitation to 
Chopper on the previous day, alarmed the 
worthy clerk not a little. It was inclosed to 
him, and as he opened the letter he trem- 
bled lest the dinner should be put off on 
which he was calculating. His mind was 
inexpressibly rellbved when he found that 
the envelope was only a reminder for him- 
self. ('* I shall expect you at half-past five," 
Captain Dobbin wrote.) He was very much 
interested about his employer's family ; but, 
que voulez voits ? a grand dinner was of more 
eoneem to him than the affairs of any other 
mortal* 

Dobbin was quite justified in repeating 
the general's information to any officers ot 
the regiment whom he should see in the 
course of his peregrinations ; accordingly he 
imparted it to Ensign Stubble, whom he met 
at the agent's, and who, such was his mili- 
tary ardor, went off instantly to purchase a 
new sword at the accouterment-maker's. 
Here this young fellow, who though only 
seventeen years of age, and about sixty-five 
Inches high, with a constitution naturally 
Mekety and much impau'ed by premature 
hnrndy and water, had an undoubted courage 
and a lion's hearts poised, tried, bent, and 
mlanceda weapon such as he thought would 



do execution among Frenchmen. Shouting 
** Ha, ha," and stamping his little feet with 
tremendous energy, he delivered the point 
twice or thrice at Captain Dobbin, who par- 
ried the thrust laughingly with his bamboo 
walking-stick. 

Mr. Stubble, as may be supposed from 
his size and slenderness, was of the. Light 
Bobs. Ensign Spooney, on the contrary, 
was a tall youth, and belonged to (Captain 
Dobbin's) the Grenadier Company, and he 
tried on a new bear-skin cap, under which 
he looked savage beyond his years. Then 
these two lads went off to the Slaughter's, 
and having ordered a famous dinner, sat 
down and virrote off letters to the kind, anx 
ious parents at home — letters full of love and 
heartiness, and pluck and bad spelling. Ah ! 
there were many anxious hearts beating 
through England at that time ; and mothers' 
•prayers and tears flowing in many home- 
steads. 

Seeing young Stubble engaged in compo- 
sition at one of the coffee-room tables at the 
Slaughter's, and the tears trickling down his 
nose upon the paper (for the youngster was 
thinking of his mamma, and that he might 
never see her again), Dobbin, who was going 
to write off a letter to George Osborne, re- 
lented, and locked up his desk. **Why 
should I ?" said he. " Let her have this 
night happy. lil go and see my parents 
early in the morning, aod go down to 
Brighton myself to-morrow." 

So he went up and laid his big hand on 
young Stubble's shoulder, and backed up 
that young champion, and told him if he 
would leave off brandy and water he wduld 
be a good soldier, as he always was a gen- 
tlemanly good-hearted fellow. Young Stub- 
ble's eyes brightened up at this, for Dobbin 
was greatly respected in the regiment, as 
the best oflicer and the cleverest man in it. 

*^ Thank you, Dobbin," he said, rubbing 
his eyes with his knuckles, ** I was just — 
just telling her I would. And O, sir, she's 
so dam kind to me." The water pumps 
were at work again, and I am not sure that 
the soft-hearted captain's eyes did not also 
twinkle. 

The two ensigns, the captain and Mr. 
Chopper, dined together in the same box. 
Chopper brought the letter from Mr. Os- 
borne, in which the latter briefly presented 
his compliments to Captain Dobbin, and re- 
quested him to forward the inclosed to Cap 
tain George Osborne. Chopper knew nothing 
further; he described Mr. Osborne's ap- 
pearance, it is true, and his interview with 
his lawyer, wondered how the governor had 
sworn at nobody, and, especially as the wine 
circled round, abounded in speculations and 
conjectures. But these grew more vague 
with every glass^ and at l^w^JciV^^^ixs^^'^^tL- 
fectly umut«\\\^\\Aft, kX. ^\aXft\va\a ^.^^\siN». 
Dobbin put \^ ^^«X VDlWi ^XmmSkws^ ^tfswscs^ 
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tn a hiccuping state, and swearing that he 
would be the kick — the kick — captain's 
friend for ever and ever. 

When Captain Dobbin took leave of Miss 
Osborne we have said that he asked leave to 
com.9 and pay her another visit, and the 
spinster expected him for some hours the 
next day, when, perhaps, had he come, and 
had he asked her that question which she 
was prepared to answer, she would have 
declared herself as her brother's friend, and 
a reconciliation might have been effected 
between George and his angry father. But 
though she waited at home the captain never 
came. He had his own affaira to pursue ; 
his own parents to visit and console ; .and at 
an early hour of the day to take his place 
on the Lightning coach, and go down to his 
friends at Brighton. In the course of the 
day Miss Osborne heard her father give 
orders that that meddling scoundrel, Captain^ 
Dobbin, should never be admitted within his 
doors again, and any hopes in which she 
may have indulged privately, were thus 
abruptly brought to an end. Mr. Frederic 
Bullock came, and was particularly affec- 
tionate to Maria, and attentive to the broken- 
spirited old gentleman. For though he said 
his mind would be easy, the means which 
he had taken to secure quiet did not seem 
to have succeeded as yet, and the events of 
the past two days had visibly shattered him. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

IN WHICH ALL THE PRINCIPAL PERSONAGES 
THINK FIT TO LEAVE BRIGHTON. 

Conducted to the ladies, at the Ship 
Inn, Dobbin assumed a jovial and rattling 
manner, which proved that this young officer 
was becoming a more consummate hypocrite 
every day of his life. He was trying to hide 
his own private feelings, first upon seeing 
Mrs. George Osborne in her new condition, 
and secondly to mask the apprehensions he 
entertained as to the effect which the dismal 
news brought down by him would ceitainly 
have upon her. 

** It is my opinion, George," he said, 
" that the French emperor will be upon us, 
horse and foot, before three weeks are over, 
and will give the duke such a dance as shall 
make the Peninsula appear mere child's 
play. But you need not say that to Mrs. 
Osborne, you know. There mayn't be any 
lighting on our side after all, and our business 
n Belgium may turn out to be a mere mili- 
tary occupation. Many persons think so; 
and Brussels is full of fine people and ladies 
of fashion." So it was agreed to represent 
the duty of the British army in Belgium in 
Ma harmless light to AmelidL. 
This plot being arraDged, the hypocritical 



Dobbin saluted Mrs. George Osborne quifn 
gaytyf tried to pay her one or two compli- 
ments relative to her new position as a bride 
(which compliments, it must be confessed, 
were exceedingly clumsy and hung fire wo- 
fuUy), and then fell to talking about Brighton, 
and the sea-air, and the gayeties of the place, 
and the beauties of the road and the ment» 
of the ^* Lightning" coach and horses — afl 
in a manner quite incomprehensible to Ame- 
lia, and very amusing to Rebecca, who wb» 
watching the captain, as indeed she watched 
every one near whom she came. 

Little Amelia, it must be owned, had 
rather a mean opinion of her husband's fnend, 
Captain Dobbin. He lisped — ^he was veiy 
plain and homely-looking : and exceedingly 
awkward and ungainly. She liked him for 
his attachment to her husband (to be sure 
there was very littje merit in that), and she 
thought George was most generous and kind 
in extending his friendship to his brother 
officer. George had mimicked Dobbin*8 
lisp and queer manners many times to her, 
though to do him justice, he always spoke 
most highly of his friend's good qualities. 
In her little day of tritimph, and not know- 
ing him intimately as yet, she made light of 
honest William — and he knew her opinions 
of him quite well, and acquiesced in them 
very humbly. A time came when she knew 
him better, and changed her notions regard* 
ing him : but that was distant as yet. 

As for Kebecca, Captain Dobbin had not 
been two hours in the ladies' company, be- 
fore she understood his secret perfectly. 
She did not like him^ and feared him pri- 
vately ; nor was he very much prepossessed 
in her favor. He was so honest, that h^ 
arts and cajoleries did not affect him, and he 
shrank from her with instinctive repulsion. 
And, as she was by no means so far superbr 
to her sex as to be above jealousy, she dis- 
liked him the more for iiis adoration of 
Amelia. Nevertheless, she was very re- 
spectful and cordial in her manner toward 
him. A friend to the Osbornes ! a friend to 
her dearest benefactors ! She vowed she 
should always love him sincerely : she re- 
membered him quite Well on the Vauxhall 
night, as she told Amelia archly, and she 
made a little fun of him when the two ladies 
went to dress for dinner. Rawdon Crawley 
paid scarcely any attention to Dobbin, look- 
ing upon him as a good-natured nincompoop, 
and under-bred city man. Jos patronized 
him with much dignity. 

When George and Dobbin were alone in 
the latter's room, to which George had fol- 
lowed him, Dobbin took from his desk the 
letter which he had been charged by Mr. 
Osborne to deliver to his son. *^ It's not in 
my father's hand-writing," said George, look- 
ing rather alarmed ; nor was it : the letter 
was from Mr. Osborne's lawyer, and to Ae 
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Sir, 



•• Bedford Row, May 7, 1815. 



'* I am commissioned by Mr. Osborne to 
inform you, that he abides by the deteimi- 
aation which he before expressed to you, 
and that in consequence of the marriage 
which you have been pleased to contract, he 
ceases to consider you henceforth as a mem- 
ber of his family. This determination is 
final and irrevocable. 

«' Although the moneys expended upon 
you in your minority, and the bills which 
you have drawn upon him so unsparingly of 
late years, far exceed in amount the sum to 
which you are entitled in your own right 
(being the third part of the fortune of your 
mother, the late Mrs. Osborne, and which 
reverted to you at her decease, and to Miss 
Jane Osborne and Miss Maria Frances Os- 
borne), yet I am instructed by Mr. Osborne 
to say, that he waives all claim upon your 
estate, and that the sum of d£2000, 4 per 
cent, annuities, at the value of the day (be- 
ing your one-third share of the sum of 
o£6000), shall be paid over to yourself or 
your agents upon your receipt for the 
same, by 

• " Your obedient Servt., 

" S. HiGGS. 

•* P.S. — Mr. Osborne desires me to say, 
once for all, that he declines to receive any 
messages, letters, or communications from 
you on this or any other subject." 
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A pretty way you have managed the 
affair," said George, looking savagely at 
William Dobbin. **Look there, Dobbin," 
and he flung over to the latter his parentis 
letter. ** A beggar, by Jove, and all in con- 
sequence of my d— ^ sentimentality. Why 
couldn't we have waited? A ball might 
have done for me in the course of the war, 
and may still, and how will Emmy be bet- 
tered by being left a beggar's widow ? It 
was all your doing. You were never easy 
until you had. got me married and ruined. 
What the deuce am I to do with twot hou- 
sand pounds ? Such a sum won't last two 
years. I've lost a hundred and forty to 
Crawley at cards and billiards since I've been 
down here. A pretty manager of a man's 
matters you are, forsooth." 

** There's no denying that the position is 
n hard one," Dobbin replied, after reading 
over the letter with a nlank countenance ; 
** and, as you say, it is partly of my making. 
There are some men that wouldn't mind 
changing with you," he added with a bitter 
smile. ''How many captains in the regi- 
ment have two thousand pounds to the fore, 
think you? You jnust live on your pay till 
your father relents, and if you die, you leave 
your wife a hundred a year." 

«« Do you suppose a man of my habits can 
Ave on hit pay and a hundred a year?" 
George ened out in great anger. *' You 



must be a fool to talk so, Dobbin. IIow thts 
deuce am I to keep up my position in the 
world upon such a pitiful pittance ? I can't 
change my habits. I must have my com- 
forts. / wasn't brought up on porridge like 
Mac Whirter, or on potatoes, like old O'Dowd. 
Do you expect my wife to take in soldiers' 
washing, or ride after the regin^ent in a 
baggage wagon ?" 

** Well, well," said Dobbin, still good-na 
turedly, " we'll get her a better conveyance. 
But try and remember that you are only n 
dethroned prince now, George, my boy: 
and be quiet while the tempest lasts. It 
won't be for long. Let your name be men- 
tioned in the Gazette, and I'll engnge the 
old father relents toward you." 

" Mentioned in the Gazette !" George an- 
swered. " And in what part of it ? Among 
the killed and wounded returns, and at the 
top of the list, very likely." 

**Psha ! It will be time enough to cry 
out when we are hurt," Dobbin said. "And 
if any thing happens, you knpw, George, I 
have' got a little, and 1 am not a marrying 
man, and I shall not forget my godson in my 
will," he added, with a smile. Whereupon 
the dispute ended — as many scores of such 
conversations between Osborne and his friend 
had concluded previously — by the former de- 
claring there was no possibility of being angry 
with Dobbin long, and forgiving him very 
generously after abusing him wiSiout cause. 

*» I say, Becky," cried Rawdon Crawley 
out of his dressing:room, to his lady, who 
was attiring herself for dinner in her own 
chamber. 

*' What ?" said Becky's shrill voice. She 
was looking over her shoulder in the glass. 
She had put on the neatest and freshest 
white frock imaginable, and with bare shoul- 
ders and a little necklace, and a light blue 
sash, she looked the image of youthful inno 
cence and girlish happiness. 

^* I say, what'll Mrs. O. do, when O. goes 
out with the regiment ?" Crawley said com- 
ing into the room, performing a duet on his 
head with two huge hair-brushes, and look- 
ing out from under his hah* with admiration 
on his pretty little wife. 

** I suppose she'll ciy her eyes out," Becky 
answered. " She has been whimpering half- 
a-dozen of times at the very notion of it, al- 
ready to me." 

** You don't care, I suppose," Rawdon 
said, half angry at his wife's want of feeling. 

** You wretch ! don't you know that I in- 
tend to go with you," Becky replied. ** Be 
sides, you're di^erent. You go as General 
Tufto's aid-de-camp. We don't belong to 
the line," Mrs. Crawley said, throwing up 
her head with an air that so enchanted her 
husband that he stooped down and kissed it 

"Rawdon, dear — dow'X. '^wjl^w^— --^wi^ 
better get lYial — ^mowe^ Iyqxxv C»^x^\^^\sfc'^'st^ 
he goes'!" Becky coxi^A\i^x^^, ^tIvcv^ «^ ^"^^^ 
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ing bow. She called Geurge Osborne, Cupid, 
dbe had flattered him about his good looks 
a score of times already.. She watched over 
niu) kindly at ecarte of a night when he 
would drop in to Kawdon's quai'ters for a 
naif-hour before bed-time. 

She had often called him a horrid dissi- 
pated wretch, and threatened to tell Emmy 
of his wicked ways* and naughty extravagant 
nabits. She brought his cigar and lighted 
It for him ; she knew the effect of that ma- 
ncBuvre, having practiced it in former days 
upon Rawdon Crawley. He thought her 
gay, brisk, arch, distingu6e, delightful. In 
Qieir little drives and dinners Becky, of 
course, quite outshone poor Emmy, who 
remained very mute and timid while Mrs. 
Crawley and her husband rattled away to- 
gether, and Captain Crawley (and Jos aQ;er 
he joined the young married people) gobbled 
in silence. 

Emmy's mind somehow misgave her about 
her friend. Rebecca's wit, spirits, and ac- 
complishments troubled her with a rueful 
disquiet. They were only a week married, 
and here was George already suffering ennui, 
and eager for others' society! She trem- 
bled for the future. How shall I be a com- 
panion for him, she thought — so clever and 
so brilliant, and I such a humble, foolish 
creature ? How noble it was of him to marry 
me — to give up every thing and stoop down 
to me. I ought to have refused him, only I 
had not the heart. I ought to have stop- 
ped at home, and taken care of poor papa. 
And her neglect of her parents (and indeed, 
there was some foundation for this charge, 
which the poor child's uneasy conscience 
brought against her) was now remembered 
for the first time, and caused her to blush 
with humiliation. Oh ! thought she, I have 
been very wicked and selfish — selfish in for- 
getting them in their soitows — selfish in 
forcing George to many me. I know I'm 
not worthy of him — I know he would have 
been happy without me — and yet — I ti'ied, 
] ti'ied to give him up. 

It is hard when, before seven days of mar- 
riage are over, such thoughts and confessions 
as these force themselves on a little bride's 
mind. But so it was, and the night before 
Dobbin came to join these young people — 
9n a fine, brilliant moonlight night of May — 
so warm and balmy that the windows were 
flung open to the b^cony, from which George 
and Mrs. Crawley were gazing upon the 
calm ocean spread shining before them, while 
Rawdon and Jos were engaged at back-gam- 
mon within — Amelia couched in a great chair 
quite neglected, and watching both these 
parties, felt a despair and remorse such as 
were bitter companions for that tender, lone- 
y soul. Scarce a week was past, and it was 
come to this ! The future, had she regard- 
cd itf offered a dismal prospect ; but Emmy 
mas too sbjr, so to speak, to Jock to that and 



embark alone on that wide sea, and unfit to 
navigate it without a guide and protector. 
I know Miss Smith has a mean opinion of 
her. But how many, my dear madam, are 
endowed with your prodigious strength of 
mind ? 

** Gad, what a fine night, and how bright 
the moon is !" George said, with a pufl* of 
his cigar, which went soaring up skyward. 

**How delicious they smell in the open 
air ! I adore them. Who'd think the moon 
was two hundred and thiity-six thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven miles off?" 
she added, gazing at that orb with a smile. 
** Isn't it clever of me to remember that ? 
Pooh ! we learned it all at Miss Pinkerton^s ' 
How calm the sea is, and how clear every 
thing. I declare, I can almost see the coast 
of France ?" and her bright green eyes 
streamed out, and shot into the night as if 
they could see through it. 

** Do you know what J intend to do one 
morning ?" she said ; ** I find I can swim 
beautifully, and some day, when my Aunt 
Crawley's companion — old Briggs, you know 
— ^you remember her — that hook-nosed wom- 
an, with the long wisps of hair — ^when Briggs 
goes out to bathe, I intend to dive under her 
awning, and insist on a reconciliation in the 
water. Isn't that a stratagem ?" 

George burst out laughing at the idea of 
this aquatic meeting. ** What's the row 
there, you two ?" Rawdon shouted out, rat- 
tling the box. Amelia was making a fool of 
herself in an absurd, hysterical manner, and 
retured to her own room to whimper in pri- 
vate. 

Our history is destined in this chapter to 
go backward and forward in a very irresolute 
manner, seemingly, and having ooiiducted 
our story to to-morrow presentry, we shall 
immediately again have occasion to-step back 
to yesterday, so that the whole of the tale 
may get a hearing. As you behold at her 
Majesty's drawing-room, the embassadors' 
and high dignitaries' carriages whisk off from 
a private door, while Captain Jones's ladies 
are waiting for their fly ; as you see in the 
Secretary of the Treasury's ante-chamber, 
a half-dozen of petitioners waiting patiently 
for their audience, and called out one by one, 
when suddenly an Irish member or some 
eminent person enters the apartment, and 
instantly walks into Mr. Under-Secretary 
over the heads of all •the peopje present: so 
in the conduct of a tale, the romancer is 
obliged to exercise this most partial sort of 
justice. Although all the little incidents 
must be heard, yet they must be put off 
when the great events make their appear- 
ance; and surely, such a circumstance as 
that which brought Dobbin' to Brighton, viz., 
the ordering out of the Guards and the line 
to Belgium, and the mustering of the allied 
armies in that country under the ccHnmand 
of \i\B Qraee \3clq BuVlq of Wellington — bvcJi 
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A dignified ciicumstance as that I say — ^was 
entitled to the pas over all minor occurrences 
whereof this history is composed mainly, and 
hence a little trifling disarrangement and dis- 
order was excusable and becoming. We 
have only now advanced in time so far be- 
yond Chapter XXII. as to have got our va- 
rioas characters up into their dressing-rooms 
before the dinner, which took place as usual 
on the day of Dobbin's arrival. 

George was too humane or too much oc- 
cupied with the tie of his neckcloth to con- 
vey at once all the. news to Amelia which 
his comrade had brought with him from 
London. He came into her room, however, 
holding the attorney's letter in his hand, and 
with so solemn and important an air that his 
wife, always ingeniously on the watch for 
calamity, thought the worst was about to be- 
fall, and running up to her husband, besought 
her dearest George to tell her every thing 
-r-he was ordered abroad ; there would be a 
battle next week — she knew there would. 

Dearest George parried the question about 
sforeign service, and with a melancholy shake 
of his head, said, ** No, Emmy ; it isn't that : 
it's not myself I care about : it's you. 1 
have had bad news from my father. He 
refuses any communication with me ; he has 
flung us ofl*; and leaves us to poverty. / 
can rough it well enough ; but you, my dear, 
how will you bear it ? read here. And he 
handed her over the letter. 

Amelia, with a look of tender alarm in her 
eyes, listened to her noble hero as he utter- 
ed the above generous sentiments, and sit- 
ting down on the bed, read the letter which 
George gave her with such a pompi»us, mar- 
tyr-like air. Her face cleared up as she 
read the document, however. The idea of 
sharing poverty and privation in company 
with me beloved object, is, as we have be- 
fore said, far from being disagreeable to a 
warm-hearted woman. The notion was act- 
ually pleasant to little Amelia. Then, as 
usual, she was ashamed of herself for feel- 
ing happy at such an indeporous moment, 
and checked her pleasure, saying demurely, 
" O, George, how your poor heart must 
bleed at the idea of being separated from 
your papa." 

** It does," said George, with an agonized 
eountenance. 

** But he can't be angry with you long," 
shQ continued. '^ Nobody could, I'm sure. 
He must forgive you, my dearest, kindest 
husband. O, I shall never forgive myself if 
he does not." 

"What vexes me, my poor Emmy, is 
Dot my misfortune, but yours," George said. 
"I don't care for a httle poverty; and I 
think, without vanity, I've talents enough 
to make my own way." 

" That you have«" interposed his wife, 

.who thoudit that war should cease, and her 

Aiisband movM be made a general instantly. 



** Yes, I shall make my way as well as 
another," Osborne went on ; ** but you, m 
dear girl, how can I bear your being de 
prived of the comforts and station in society 
which my wife had a right to expect ? My 
dearest girl in barracks ; the wife of a soldier 
in a marching regiment ; subject to all sorts 
of annoyance and privation ! It makes me 
miserable." 

Emmy, quite at ease, as this was her 
husband's only cause of disquiet, took his 
hand, and with a radiant face and smile 
began to warble that stanza from the favorite 
song of " Wapplng Old Stairs," in which 
the heroine, after rebuking her Tom for inat- 
tention, promises "his trowsers to mend, and 
his grog too^o make," if he will be constant 
and kind, and not forsake her. " Besides," 
she said, after a pause, during which she 
looked as pretty and happy as any young 
woman need, "isn't two thousand pounds 
an immense deal of money, George ?" 

George laughed at her naivete ; and 
finally they went down to dinner, Amelia 
clinging on George's arm, stiU warbling the 
tune of " Wapping Old Stairs," and more 
pleased and light of mind than she had been 
for some days past. 

Thus the repast, which at length came 
off, instead of being dismal, was an exceed- 
ingly brisk and merry one. The excitement 
of the campaign counteracted in George's 
mind the depression occasioned by the dis- 
inhertting letter. Dobbin still kept up his 
character of rattle. He amused the com- 
pany with accounts of the army in Belgium, 
where nothing but fdtes and gayety and 
fashion were going on. Then, having a 
particular end in view, this dexterous cap- 
tain proceeded to describe Mrs. Major 
O'Dowd, packing her own and her major's 
wardrobe; and bow his best epaulets had 
been stowed into a tea canister, while her 
own famous yellow turban, with the bird of 
paradise, wrapped in brown paper, was 
locked up in the majors tin cocked-hat 
case, and wondered what effect it would 
have at the French king's court at Ghent, 
or the great military balls at Brussels. 

" Ghent ! Brussels !" cried out Amelia 
with a sudden shock and start. " Is the 
regiment ordered away, George — is it or- 
dered away?" A look of terror came over 
the sweet smiling face, and she clung to 
George as by an instinct. 

"Don't be afraid, dear," 'he said good- 
naturedly; "it is but a twelve hour's pass- 
age. It won't hurt you. You shall go, too, 
Emmy." 

"/ intend to go," said Becky, "I'm on 
the staff. General Tufto is a great flirt of 
mine. Is'nt he, Rawdon ?" 

Rowdon laughed out with his usual roar. 
William Dobbin flushed up quite red* " ^V»s^ 
can't gp,'' Yie ^«a^\ '''•^^w^ 'cJl 'Ocia — ^^ ^^'^ 
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all his ccnversation during dinner-time tend- alacrity, while Osborne lay in bed deplorini 



ed to prove there was none ? He became 
very confused and silent. 

**I must and will go," Amelia cried with 
the greatest spirit; and George, applauding 
her resolution, patted her under the chin, 
and asked all the persons ■ present if they 
ever saw such a termagant of a wife, and 
agreed that the lady should bear him com- 
pany. ** We'll have Mrs. O'Dowd to cha- 
peron you," he said. What cared she so 
long as her husband was near her ? Thus 
somehow the bitterness of a parting was 
juggled away. Though war and danger 
were in store, war and danger might not 
befall for months to come. There was a 
respite at any rate, which ma^e the timid 
little Amelia almost as happy as a full re- 
prieve would have done, and which even 
Dobbin owned in his heart was very wel- 
come. For, to be permitted to see her was 
now the greatest privilege and hope of his 
life, and he thought with himself secretly 
how he would watch and protect her. I 
wouldn't have let her go if I had been mar- 
ried to her, he thought. But George was 
tlie master, and his friend did not think fit to 
remonstrate. 

Putting her arm round her friend's waist, 
Rebecca at length carried Amelia off from 
the dinner- table where so much business of 
importance had been discussed, and left the 
gentlemen in a highly exhilarated state, 
drinking and talking very gayly. . • 

In the course of the evening Rawdon got 
a little family-note from his wife, which, 
although he crumpled it up and burned it 
instantly in the candle, we had the good lack 
to read over Rebecca's shoulder. ** Great 
news," she wrote. ** Mrs. Bute is gone. 
Get the money from Cupid to-night, as he'll 
be off to-morrow most likely. Mind this. — 
R." So when the little company was about 
adjourning to coffee in the women's. apart- 
ment, Rawdon touched Osborne on the el- 
bow, and said gracefully, ** I say, Osborne, 
my boy, if quite convenient, I'll trouble you 
for that 'ere small trifle." It was not quit© 
convenient, but nevertheless George gave 
him a considerable present installment in 
bank notes from his pocket-book, and a bill 
on his agents at a week's date, for the re- 
maining sum. 

This matter arranged, George, and Jos, 
and Dobbin, held a council of war over their 
cigars, and agreed that a general move should 
bo made for London in Jos's open carriage 
the next day. Jos, I think, would have pre- 
ferred staying until Rawdon Crawley quitted 
Brighton, but Dobbin and George overruled 
him, and he agreed to carry the party to 
town, and ordered four horses, af became 
liis dignity. With these they set off in 
state, after break&st, the next day. Amelia 
bad risen very early in the morning, and 
a/!/eed ber little truoka with the greatest I and Yr«a *\usU'\xcX^^\otc^«lt\\^ coachman tt 



that she had not a maid to help her. She 
was only too glad, however, to perform this 
office for herself. A dim uneasy sentiment 
about Rebecca filled her mind already ; and 
although they kissed each other most ten- 
derly at parting, yet we know what jealousj 
is ; and Mrs. Amelia possessed that among 
other virtues of her sex. 

Besides these characters who are coming 
and going away, we must remember that 
there were some other old friends of ours at 
Brighton ; Miss Crawley, namely, and the 
suite in attendance upon her. Now, al- 
though Rebecca and her husband wore but 
at a few stones' throw of the lodgings which 
the invalid Miss Crawley occupied, the old 
lady's door remained as piteously closed to 
them as it had been heretofore in London. 
As long as she remained by the side of her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Bute Crawley took eaa» 
that her beloved Matilda should not be agi- 
tated by a meeting with her nephew. When 
the spinster took her drive, the faithful Mrs. 
Bute sat beside her in the carriage. When 
Miss Crawley took the air in a chair, Mrs. 
Bute marched on one side of the vehicle, 
while honest Briggs occupied the other wing. 
And if they met Rawdon and his wife by 
chance^— al^ough the former constantly and 
obsequiously took off his hat, the Miss. Craw- 
ley party passed him by with such a frigid 
and killing indifference, that Rawdon began 
to despair. 

**We might as well be in London as 
here," Captam Rawdon often said, with a 
downcast air. 

**A comfortable inn in Brighton is better 
than a spunging-house in Chancery^hne,'* 
his wife answered, who was of a more 
cheerful temperament. ** Think of those 
two aids-de-camp of Mr. Moses, the sheriff's 
officer, who watched our lodging for a week. 
Our friends here are very stupid, but Mr. 
Jos and Captain Cupid are better compan- 
ions than Mr. JVIoses's men, Rawdon, my 
love." 

^* I wonder the writs haven't followed me 
down here," Rawdon continued, still de- 
spjonding. 

" When they do, w^e'll find means to give 
them the slip," said dauntless little Becky 
and further pointed c'^t to her husband the 
gi'eat comfort and advajitage of meeting Jos 
and Osborne, whose acquaintance had brought 
to Rawdon Crawley a most timely little sup- 
ply of ready money. 

** It will hardly be enough to pay the inn 
bill," ginimbled the guardsman. 

" Why need we pay it ?" said the lady, 
who had an answer for every thing. 

Through Rawdon's valet, who stall kept 
up a trifling acquaintance with the male in- 
habitants of Miss Crawley's servants' hidQi, 
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dnnk whenever they met, old Miss Craw- 
ley's movements were pretty well known by 
our young couple ; and Rebecca luckily be- 
thought herself of being unwell, and of call- 
ing in the same apothecary who was in at- 
tendance upon the spinster, so that their in- 
formation was on the whole tolerably com- 
plete. Nor was Miss Briggs, although 
forced to adopt a hostile attitude, secretly 
inimical to Rawdon and his wife. She was 
naturally of a kindly and forgiving disposi- 
tion. Now that the cause of jealousy was re- 
moved, her dislike For Rebecca disappeared 
also, and she remembered the latter's inva- 
riable good words and good humor. And, 
indeed, she and Mrs. Firkin, the lady's- 
mtid, and the whole of Miss Crawley's 
household, secretly groaned under the tyran- 
ny of the triumphant Mrs. Bute. 

Afl often will be the case, that good but im- 
perious woman pushed heradvantages too far, 
and her successes quite unmercifully. She 
had in the course of a few weeks brought 
the invalid to such a state of helpless docili- 
ty, that the poor soul yielded herself entire- 
ly to her sister's orders, and did not even 
dare to complain of her slavery to Briggs or 
Firkin. Mrs. Bute measured out the 
glasses of wine which Miss Crawley was 
daily allowed to take with irresistible accu- 
racy, greatly to the annoyance of Firkin and 
the butler, who found themselves deprived 
of control over even the sherry-bottle. She 
apportioned the sweet-breads, jellies, chick- 
ens ; the quantity and order. Night and 
Doon and morning she brought the abomin- 
able drinks ordained by the doctor, and made 
her patient swallow them with so affecting 
an obedience, that Firkin said **my poor 
missus du take her physic like a Iamb." 
She prescribed the drive in the carriage or 
the ride in the chcur, and, in a word, ground 
down the old lady in her convalescence in 
such a way as only belongs to your proper- 
managing, motherly, moral, woman . Tf ever 
the patient faintly resisted, and pleaded for 
a little bit more dinner or a little drop less 
medicine, the nurse threatened her with in- 
stantaneous death, when Miss Crawley in- 
stantly gave in. "She's no spirit left in 
her," Firkin remarked to Briggs; "she 
ain't ave called me a fool these three weeks." 
Finally, Mrs. Bute had made up her mind 
to dismiss the aforesaid honest lady's-maid, 
Mr. Bowls, the large confidential man, and 
Briggs herself, and to send for her daughters 
from the Rectory, previous to removing the 
dear invalid bodily to Queen's Crawley, 
when an odious accident happened which 
called her away from duties so pleasing. 
The Reverend Bute Crawley her husband, 
riding home one night, fell with his horse, 
and broke his collar-bone. Fever and in- 
flammatory symptoms set in, and Mrs. Bute 
was forced to leave Sussex for Hampshire. 
Ah anon U8 ever Bute was restored she 
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promised to return to her clearest friend, 
and departed, leaving the strongest injunc- 
tions with the household regarding tb«i' 
behavior to their mistress; and as soon as 
she got into the Southampton coach, there 
was such a fubilee and sense of relief in all 
Miss Crawley's house, as the company of 
persons assembled there had not experienced 
for many a week before. That veiy day 
Miss Crawley left off her afternoon dose of 
medicine : that afternoon Bowls opened an 
independent bottle of Sherry for himself and 
Mrs. Firkin ; that night Miss Crawley and 
Miss Briggs indulged in a game of pi^iiet 
instead of one of Porteus's sermons. It was 
as in the old nursery-story, when the stick 
forgot to beat the dog, and the whole course 
of events underwent a peaceful and happy 
revolution. 

At a very early hour in the morning, 
twice or thrice a week. Miss Briggs used to 
betake herself to a bathing-machine, and dis- 
port in the water in a flannel gown, and an 
oilskin cap. Rebecca, as we have seen, was 
aware of this circumstance, and though. she 
did not attempt to storm Briggs as she had 
.threatened, and actually dive into the lady's 
presence and surprise her under the sacred.- 
ness of the awning, Mrs. Rawdon determin- 
ed to attack Briggs as she came away from 
her bath, refreshed and invigorated by her 
dip, and likely to be in good humor. 

So, getting up very early the next morn- 
ing, Becky brought the telescope in their 
sitting-room, which faced the sea, to bear 
upon the bathing-machines on the beach; 
saw Briggs arrive, enter her box, and put 
out to sea ; and was on the shore just as the 
nymph of whom she came in quest stepped 
out of the little caravan on to the shingles. 
It was a pretty picture : the beach ; the 
bathing-women's faces; the long line of 
rocks and building were blushing and bright 
in the sunshine. Rebecca wore a kind, ten- 
der smile on her face, and was holding out 
her pretty white hand as Briggs emerged 
from the box. What could Briggs do but 
accept the salutation ? 

" Miss Sh — , Mrs. Crawley," she said 

Mrs. Crawley seized her hand, pressed it 
to her heart, and with a sudden impulse, 
flinging her arms round Briggs, kissed her 
affectionately. "Dear, dear friend!" she 
said, with a touch of such natural feeling, that 
Miss Briggs, of course, at once began to melt, 
and even the bathing- woman was mollified. 

Rebecca found no difKiculty in engaging 
Briggs in a long, intimate, and delightful 
conversation. Every thing that had passed 
since the morning of Becky's sudden de- 
parture from Miss Crawley's house in Park 
Lane up to the present day, and Mrs. Bute's 
happy retreat, was discussed and describe<i 
by Briggs. All Miss Cr^viVft^'^ ^-^xsv'^Nsswa 
and the patWcxxVax^ c\l \\ct '^vs«sa "wA ''^^^ 
l\ca\ tr©alme\x\, ^«>t^ wsirc^v^^Vs ^<5^ ^"^^^ 
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dante with that fullness and accuracy which 
vumen delight in. About their complaints, 
^nd their doctors do Indies ever tire of talk- 
/ mg to each other ? Briggs did not on this^ 
occasion ; nor did Rebecca weary of listen- 
ing. She was thankful, truly thankful, that 
the dear kind Briggs, that the faithful, the 
invaluable Firkin, had been permitted to re- 
main* with their benefactress through her 
illness. Heaven bless her! though she, 
Rebecca, had seemed to act undutifully 
toward Miss Crawley; yet, was not her 
fault a natural and excusable one ? Could 
she help giving her hand to the man who 
had won her heatt? Briggs, the senti- 
mental, could only turn up her eyes to heav- 
en at this appeal, and heave a sympathetic 
sigh, and think that she, too, had given away 
her affections long years ago, and own that 
Rebecca was no veiy great criminal. 

** Can I ever forget her who so befriend- 
ed the friendless orphan ? No, though she 
has cast me off," the lattei* said, **I shall 
never cease to love her, and I would devote 
my life to her sei*vice. As my own bene- 
factress, as my beloved Rawdon's adored 
relative, I lovo and admire Miss Crawley, 
dear Miss Briggs, beyond any woman in the 
world, and next to her I love all those who 
are faithful to her. /would never have 
treated Miss Crawley's faithful friends as 
that odious, designing Mrs. Bute had done. 
Rawdon, who was all heart," Rebecca con- 
tinued, "although his outward manners 
might seem rough and careless, had said a 
hundred times, with tears in his eyes, that 
he blessed heaven for sending his dearest 
aunty two such admirable nurses as her at- 
tached Firkin and her admirable Miss Briggs. 
Should the machinations of the horrible 
Mrs. Bute end, as she too much feared they 
would, in banishing every body that Miss 
Crawley loved from her side, and leaving 
that poor lady a victim to those harpies at 
the Rectory, Rebecca besought her (Miss 
Briggs) to remember, that her own home, 
humble as it was, was always open to re- 
ceive Briggs. " Dear friend," she exclaimed, 
in a transport of enthusiasm, " some hearts 
can never forget benefits ; all women are not 
Bute Crawleys ! Though why should I 
complain of her," Rebecca added, " though 
I have been her tool and the victim to her 
arts, do I not owe my dearest Rawdon to 
her ?" And Rebecca unfolded to Briggs all 
Mrs. Bute's conduct at Queen's Crawley, 
which, though unintelligible to her then, was 
clearly enough explained by the events now 
— now that the attachment had spining up 
which Mrs. Bute had encouraged by a 
thousand artifices — now that two innocent 
people had fallen into the snares which she 
had laid for them, and loved, and maiTied, 
and been ruined, through her schemes. 
ft was all very true, Briggs saw the 
9intai;em8 aa clearly as possible. Mrs. Bute 1 



had made the match between Kawdon antf 
Rebecca. Yet, though the latter was a per- 
fectly innocent victim, Miss Briggs could not 
disguise from her friend her fear that Miss 
Crawley's affections were hopelessly es- 
tranged from Rebecca, and that the old lady 
would never forgive her nephew for making 
so imprudent a marriage. 

On this point Rebecca had her own opin< 
ion, and still kept up a good heart. If Miss 
Crawley did not forgive them at present, 
she might at least relent on a future day. 
Even now, there was only that puling, sickly 
Pitt Crawley between Rawdon and a baron- 
etcy ; and, should any thing happen to the 
former, all would be well. At all events, to 
have Mrs Bute's designs exposed, and her- 
self well abused, was a satisfaction, and 
might be qdvantageous to Rawdon's interest; 
and Rebecca, after ,an hour's chat with her 
recovered friend, left her with the most ten- 
der demonstrations of regard, and quite as- 
sured that the conversation they had had to- 
gether would be reported to Miss Crawley 
before many houi*s were over. 

This interview ended, it became full time 
for Rebecca to return to her inn, where all 
the party of the previous day were assen>- 
bled at a farewell breakfast. Rebecca took 
such a tender leave of Amelia as became two 
women who loved each other as sisters ; 
and having used her handkerchief plenti- 
fully, and hung on her friend's neck as if 
they were parting forever, and waved the 
handkerchief (which was quite diy, by the 
way) out of window, as the carriage drove 
off; she came back to the breakfast-table, 
and ate some prawns with a good deal of ap* 
petite, considering her emotion ; and while 
she was munching these delicacies, explained 
to Rawdon what had occurred in her morn- 
ing walk between herself and Briggs. Hei 
hopes were very high : she made her hus- 
band share them. She generally succeeded 
in making her husband share all her opinions, 
whether melancholy or cheerful. 

" You will now, if you please, my dear, 
sit down at the writing-table and pen me a 
pretty little letter to Miss Crawley, in which 
you'll say that you are a good boy, and that 
sort of thing." So Rawdon sat down, and 
wrote off, "Brighton, Thursday," and " My 
dear Aunt," with great rapidity : but there 
the gallant officer's imagination failed him. 
He mumbled the end of his pen, and looked 
up in his wife's face. She could not help 
laughing at his rueful countenance, and, 
marching up and down the room with her 
hands behind her, the little woman began to 
dictate a letter, which he took down. 

"Before quitting the country and coni" 
mencing a campaign, which Tery possibly 
may be fatal," 

" What ?" said • Rawdon, rattier sur 
prised, but took the humor of the phrase^ 
and pre8ei\l\y wtoX^ Vx. (iown Vi{\\X\ «. ^*v^ 
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" Which very possibly may be fatal, I have 
eome hither — " 

** Why not say come here, Becky ; come 
hfere^s grammar," the dragoon interposed. 

" I have come hither," Rebecca insisted, 
with a stamp of her foot, ** to say farewell 
to ray dearest and earliest friend. I beseech 
vou before I go, not perhaps to retm'n, once 
more to let me press the hand from which 
[ have received nothing but kindnesses all 
my life." 

** Kindnesses all my life," echoed Raw- 
don, scratching down the words, and quite 
amazed at his own JacUity of composition. 

**I ask nothing from you but that we 
should part not in anger. I have the pride 
of my family on some points, though not on 
all. I married a painter^s daughter, and am 
not ashamed of the union." 

** No, run me through the body if I am !" 
Rawdon ejaculated. 

/' ** You old booby," Rebecca said, pinching 
•his ear and looking over to see that he made 
DO mistakes in spelling — '* beseech is not 
spelt with an a, and eai^iest is." So he al- 
tered these words, bowing to the superior 
knowledge of his little missis. 

'* I thought that you were aware of the 
progress of my attachment," Rebecca con- 
tinued: **1 knew that Mrs. Bute Crawley 
confirmed and encouraged it. But I make 
no reproaches. I married a poor woman, 
and am content to abide by what 1 have 
done. . Leave your property, dear aunt, as 
you will, /shall never complain of the way 
in which you dispose of it. I would have 
you believe that I love you for yourself, and 
not for money's sake. I want to be recon- 
ciled to you ere I leave England. Let me, 
let me see you before I go. A few weeks 
or months hence it may be too late, and I 
can not bear the notion of quitting the coun- 
try without a kind word of farewell from 
you." 

** She won't recognize my style in ffea^" 
said Becky. " I made the sentences short 
and brisk on purpose." And this authentic 
missive was dispatched under cover to Miss 
Briggs. 

Old Miss Crawley laughed when Briggs 
with great mystery handed her over this 
candid and simple statement. '' We may 
read it now Mi's. Bute is away," she said. 
** Read It to me, Briggs." 

When Briggs had read the epistle out, 
her patroness laughed more. ** Don't you 
see, you goose," she said to Briggs,' who 
professed to be much touched by the honest 
affection which pervaded the composition, 
** Don't you see that Rawdon never wrote a 
word of it. He never wrote to me without 
asking for money in his life, and all his let- 
ters are full of bad spelling, and dashes, and 
bad grammar. It is that little serpent of a 
governess who rules him." They are all 
alike. Miss Crawler thought in her heart. 



They all want me dead, and are hankering 
for ray raoney. 

** I don't mind seeing Rawdon," she add- 
ed, after a pause, and in a tone of perfect 
indifference. ** I had just as soon shake 
hands with him as not. Provided there is 
no scene, why shouldn't we meet ? I don't 
mind. But human patience has its limits ; 
and mind, my dear, I respectfully decline to 
receive Mrs. Rawdon — I can't support thai 
quite" — and Miss Briggs was fain to be con- 
tent with this half-message of conciliation : 
and thought that the best method of bringing 
the old lady and her fiephew together, wa^ 
to warn Rawdon to be in waiting on the Cliff, 
when Miss Crawley went out for her air in 
her chair. 

There they met. I don't know whether 
Miss Crawley had any private feeling of re- 
gard, or emotion upon seeing her old favor- 
ite ; but she held out a couple of fingers to 
him with as smiling and good-humored an 
air, as if they had met only the day before. 
And as for Rawdon, he turned as red as 
scarlet, and wrung off Briggs's hand, so 
great was his rapture and his confusion at 
the meeting. Perhaps it was interest that 
moved him : 'or perhaps affection : perhaps 
he was touched by the change which the 
illness of the last weeks had wrought in his 
aunt. 

" The old girl has always acted like a 
trump to me," he said to his wife, as he 
narrated the interview, **and I felt, you 
know, rather queer, and that sort of thing. 
I walked by the side of the what-d'ye-call- 
'em, you know, and to her own door, where 
Bowls carae to help her in. And I wanted 
to go in very much, only — " 

" You didn't go in, Rawdon !" screamea 
his wife. 

** No, my dear, I'm hanged if I wasn't 
afraid when it came to the point." 

"You fool! you ought to have gone in, 
and never come out again," Rebecca said- 

"Don't call me names," said the big 
guardsman, sulkily. "Perhaps I was a 
fool, Becky, but you shouldn't say so ;" and 
he gave his wife a look, such as his counte- 
nance could wear when angered, and such 
as was not pleasant to face. 

** Well, dearest, to-morrow you must be 
on the look-out, and go and see her, mind, 
whether she asks you or no," Rebecca said, 
trying to soothe her angry yoke-mate. On 
which he replied, that he would do exactly 
as he liked, and would just thank her to keep 
a civil tongue in her head — and the w(tunded 
husband went away, and passed the fore- 
noon et the billiard-room, sulky, silent, and 
suspicious. 

But before the night was over he was 
compelled to give in, and own, as usual, to 
his wife's suipexvot ^tvsA«\i»ft %xA \vs^^'i\^^> 
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presentiments which she had regarding the 
consequences of the mistake which he had 
made. Miss Crawley must have had some 
emotion upon seeing him and shaking hands 
with him after so long a rupture. She 
mused upon the meeting a considerable time. 
** Rawdon is getting very fat and old, Briggs," 
she said to her companion. **His nose has 
become red, and he is exceedingly coarse in 
appearance. His marriage to that woman 
has hopelessly vulgarized him. Mrs. Bute 
always said they drank together ; and I have 
no doubt they do. Yes ; he smelt of gin 
abominably. I remarked it. Didn't you ?" 

In vain Briggs interposed, that Mrs. Bute 
spoke ill of every body: and, as far as a 
person in her humble position could judge, 
was an — 

" An artful designing woman ? Yes, so 
Bhe is, and she does speak ill of every one, 
— but I am certain that woman has made 
Rawdon drink. All thbse low people do — " 

" He was very much affected at seeing 
you, ma'am,'' the companion said ; and I am 
sure, when you remember that he is going 
to the field of danger — " 

'* How much money has he promised you, 
Briggs ?" the old spinster cried but, working 
herself into a nervous rage — ** there now, of 
course you begin to cry. I hate scenes. 
Why am I always to be worried ? Go and 
cry up in your own room, and send Firkin 
to me — no, stop, sit down and blow yout 
nose, and leave off crying, and write a letter 
io Captain Crawley." Poor Briggs went 
and placed herself obediently at the writing- 
book. Its leaves were blotted all over with 
relics of the firm, strong, rapid hand- writing 
of the spinster's late amanuensis, Mrs. Bute 
Crawley. 

" Begin • My dear sir,' or * Dear sir,' that 
will be better, and say you are desired by 
Miss Crawley — no, by Miss Crawley's medi- 
cal man, by Mr. Creamer, to state, that my 
health is such that all strong emotions would 
be dangerous in my present delicate condi- 
tion — and that I must decline any family 
discussions or interviews whatever. And 
thank him for coming to Brighton, and so 
forth, and beg him not to stay any longer on 
my account. And, Miss Briggs, you may 
add that I wish him a hon voyage, and that 
if he will take the trouble to call upon my 
lawyers in Gray's Inn Square, he will find 
there a communication for him. Yes, that 
will do ; and that will make him leave Brigh- 
ton." The benevolnnt Briggs penned diis 
sentence with the utmost satisfaction. 

** To seize upon me the very day afYer 
Mrs. Bute was gone,*' the old lady prattled 
on ; '* it was too indecent Briggs, my dear, 
write to Mrs. Crawley, and say she needn't 
come back. No — she needn't — and she 
shan't — and I won't be a slave in my own 
house — and 1 won't be starved and choked 
nriih poison. They all want to kill me— all 



— all" — and with this the lonely old womaB 
burst into s, scream of hysterical tears. 

The last scene of her dismal Vanity Fair 
comedy was fast approaching; the tawdry 
lamps were going out one by one ; and the 
dark curtain was almost ready to descend. 

That final paragraph, which referred Raw- 
don to Miss Crawley's solicitor in London, 
and which Briggs had written so good-na- 
turedly, consoled the dragoon and his wife 
somewhat, after then* first blank disappoint- 
ment, on reading the spinster's refusal of a 
reconciliation. And it efifected the purpose 
for whick the old lady had caused it to be 
written, by making Rawdon very eager to 
get to London. 

. Out of Jos's losings and George Osborne's 
bank-notes, he paid his bill at the inn, the 
landlord whereof does not probably know to 
this day how doubtfully his account once 
stood. For, as a general sends his baggage 
to the rear before an action, Rebecca had 
wisely packed up all their chief valuables 
and sent them off under care of George's 
servant, who went in charge of the trunks 
on the coach back to London. Rawdon and 
his wife returned by the same conveyance 
next day. 

** I should have liked to see the old girl 
before we went," Rawdon said. ** She 
looks so cut up and altered that I'm sure 
she can't last long. I wonder what sort of a 
check I shall have at Waxy's. Two hun- 
dred — ^it can't be less than two hundred — 
hey, Becky ?" 

In consequence of the repeated visits of 
the gentlemen of whose attentions we have 
spoken in a preceding page, Rawdon and 
his wife did not go back to their lodgings at 
Brompton, but put up at an inn. Early the 
next morning, Rebecca had an opportunity 
of seeing them as she skirted that suburb on 
her road to old Mrs. Sedley's house at Ful- 
ham, whither she went to look for her dear 
Amelia and her Brighton fiiends. They 
were all ofif to Chatham, thence to Harwich, 
to take shipping for Belgium with the regi- 
ment — kind old Mrs. Sedley very much de- 
pressed and tearful, solitary. Returning 
from this visit, Rebecca found her husband, 
who had been off to Gray's Inn, and learned 
his fate. He came back furious. 

" By Jove, Becky," says he, ** she's only 
given me twenty pounds !" 

Though it told against themselves, the 
joke was too good, and Becky ourst out 
laughidg at Rawdon's discomfiture 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

BETWEEN LONDON AND CUATHAU. 

On quitting Brighton, our friend George 
as became a person of rank and fanhioa 
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'drove m state to a fine hotel in Cavendish- 
square, where a suite of spleridid rooms, 
and a table magnificently furnished with 
plate and surrounded by a half-dozen of 
black and silent waiters, was ready to re- 
ceive the young gentleman and his bride. 
George did the honors of the place with a 
princely air to Jos and Dobbin ; and Amelia, 
for the fii'st tinae, and with exceeding shy- 
ness and timidity, presided at what George 
called her own table. 

George pooh-poohed the wine and bullied 
the waiters royally, and Jos gobbled the 
turtle with immense satisfaction. Dobbin 
helped him to it ; for the lady of the house, 
before whom the tureen was placed, was so 
ignorant of the contents, that she was going 
to help Mr. Sedley without bestowing upon 
him either calipash or calipee. 

The splendor of the entertainment, and 
the apartments in which it was given, alarm- 
ed Mr. Dobbin, who remonstrated after din- 
ner, when Jos was asleep in the great chair. 
But, in vain he cried out against the enor- 
mity of turtle and champagne that was fit 
for an archbishop. ** I've always been ac- 
customed to travel like a gentleman," George 
said, **and, damme, my wife shall travel 
like a lady. As long as there's a shot in the 
locker, she shall want nothing," said the gen- 
erous fellow, quite pleased with himself for 
his magnificence of spirit. Nor did Dobbin 
try to convince him, that Amelia's happiness 
was not centered in turtle-soup. 

A while after dinner, Amelia timidly ex- 
pressed a wish to go and see her mamma, 
at Fulham ; which permission George grant- 
ed her with some grumbling. And she trip- 
ped away to her enormous bed-room, in the 
center of which stood the enormous fune- 
real bed, * that the Emperor Halixander's 
aidter slop in when the allied sufferings was 
here,' and put on her little bonnet and shawl 
with the utmost eagerness and pleasure. 
George was still drinking claret when she 
returned to the dining-room, and made no 
signs of moving. ** Ar'n't you coming with 
me, dearest?" she asked him. No; the 
* dearest' had * business' that night. His 
man should get her a coach and go vnth her. 
And the coach being at the door of the hotel, 
Amelia made George a little disappointed 
oourtesy, after looking vainly into his face 
once or twice, and went sadly down the 
great staircase. Captain Dobbin after, who 
handed her into the vehicle, and saw it drive 
away to its destination. The very valet was 
ashamed of mentioning the address to the 
hackney-coachman before the hotel-waiters, 
and promised to instruct him when they got 
fuither on. 

Dobbin walked home to his old quarters 
at the Slaughter's, thinking, very likely, that 
it would be delightful to be in that hackney- 
coach, aktng with Mrs. Osborne. George 
wa» evidentiy of quite a different taste ; for 



when he had taken wine enough, he went 
off to half-price at tlie play, to see Mr. Kean 
perform in Shylock. Captain Osborne was 
a great lover of the drama, and had him- 
self performed high-comedy characters with 
great distinction in several garrison theatri- 
cal entertainments. Jos slept on till long 
after dark, when he woke up with a start 
at the motions of his servant, who was re- 
moving and emptying the decanters on the 
table; and the hackney-coach stand was 
again put into requisition for a carriage to 
convey this stout hero to his lodgings and 
bed. 

Mrs. Sedley, you may be sure, clasped 
her daughter to her heart with all maternal 
eagerness and affection, running out of the 
door as the carriage drew up before the little 
garden-gate, to welcome the weeping, trem- 
bling young bride. Old Mr. Clapp, who was 
in his shirt-sleeves, trimming the garden- 
plot, shrank back alarmed. The Irish ser- 
vant-lass rushed up from the kitchen and 
smiled a *God bless you.' Amelia could 
hardly walk along the flags and up the steps 
into the parlor. 

How the floodgates were opened, and 
mother and daughter wept, when they were 
together embracing each other in this sanc- 
tuary, may readily be imagined by every 
reader who possesses the least sentimental 
turn. When don't ladies weep ? At what 
occasion of joy, sorrow, or other business of 
life ? and, after such an event as a marriage, 
mother and daughter were surely at liberty 
to give way to a sensibility which is as ten- 
der as it is refreshing. About a question of 
marriage I have seen women who hate each 
other kiss and cry together quite fondly. How 
muoh more do they feel when they love! 
Good mothers are married over again at their 
daughters' weddings : and as for subsequent 
events, who does not know how ultra-mater- 
nal grandmothers are ? in fact a woman, 
until she is a grandmother, does not oft>en 
really know what to be a mother is. Let 
us respect Amelia and her mamma whispcT- 
ing and whimpering and laughing and cryiog 
in the parlor and the twilight. Old Mr. 
Sedley did. He had not divined who was 
in the carriage when it drove up. He had 
not flown out to meet his daughter, though 
he kissed her very warmly when she entered 
the room (where he was occupied, as usual, 
with his papers and tapes and statements of 
accounts), and after sitting with the mother 
and daughter for a short time, he very wisely 
left the little apartment in their possession. 

George's valet was looking on in a very 
supercilious manner at Mr. Clapp in his 
shirt-sleeves, watering his rose-bushes. He 
took off his hat, however, with much con- 
descension to Mr. S©dlaY^'''^'^ ^^^^\iss^^ 
^ about \na aon-uv-Xvw > wsA iJiawjX^^'^^ ^- 
riago, and Y?\i©\)ci^T\i\^V«^«k^V^^\^^«^^'^'^^ 
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to Brip^hton, and aljout that infernal traitor 
Honaparty, and the war; until the Irish 
maid-servant came with a plate and a bottle 
of wine, from which the old gentleman in- 
sisted upon helping the valet. He gave him 
tt half-guinea too, which the servant pocketed 
with a mixture of wonder and contempt. 
•'To the health of your master and mis- 
tiess, Trotter," Mr. Sedley said, "and here's 
Bometliing to drink your health when you get 
home, Trotter." 

There were but nine days past since Ame- 
lia had left that little cottage and home — and 
yet how far off the time seemed since she 
had bidden it farewell. What a gulf lay be- 
tween her and that past life. She could 
look back to it from her present standing- 
place, and contemplate, ^most as another 
being, the young unmarried girl absorbed in 
her love, having no eyes but for one special 
object, receiving parental affection if not un- 
gratefully, at least indifferently, and as if it 
were her due — ^her whole heart and thoughts 
bent on the accomplishment of one desire. 
The review of those days, so lately gone yet 
so far away, touched her with shame ; and 
the aspect of the kind mother filled her with 
tender remorse. Was the prize gained — 
the heaven of life — and the winner still doubt- 
ful and unsatisfied ? As his hero and hero- 
ine pass the matrimonial bamer, the novelist 
generally drops the curtain, as if the drama 
were over then : the doubts and struggles of 
life ended : as if, once landed in the marriage 
country, all were green and pleasant there : 
and wife and husband had nothing but to 
link each other's arms togt>ther, and wander 
gently downward toward old age in happy 
and perfect fruition. But our little Amelia 
was just on the bank of her new country, 
and was already looking anxiously back to- 
ward the sad, friendly figures waving tare- 
well to her across the stream, from tho other 
Jistant shore. 

In honor of the young bride's arrival, ht>r 
mother thought it necessary to prepare I 
don't know what festive entertainment, and 
after the iii'st ebullition of talk, took leave of 
Mrs. George Osborne for a while, and dived 
down to the lower regions of the house to a 
sort of kitchen-parlor (occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Clapp, and in the evening, when her 
dishes were washed and her curl-papers re- 
moved, by Miss Flannigan the Irish servant), 
there to take measures for the preparing of 
a magnificent ornamented tea. All people 
have their ways of expressing kindness, and 
it seemed to Mrs. Sedley that a muf!in and 
a quantity of orange marmalade spread out 
in a little cut-glass saucer would be peculiarly 
agreeable refreshments to Amelia in her most 
interesting situation. 

While these delicacies were being trans- 
acted below, Amelia, leaving the drawing- 
raom, walked up stairs and found herself, 
sbif scarce knew bow, in the litt.le room she 



had occupied before her marriage, and in tHat 
very chair in which she had passed so manjf 
bitter hours. She Sank back in its arms aa 
if it were an old friend ; and fell to thinking 
over the past week, and the life beyond it 
Already to be looking sadly and vaguely back 
— always to be pining for something which, 
when obtained, brought doubt and sadness 
rather than pleasure : here was the lot of our 
poor little creature, and harmless lost wan- 
derer in the great struggling crowds of Vanity 
Fair. 

Here she sate, and recalled to herself fond« 
ly that image of George to which she had 
knelt before marriage. Did she own to her- \ 
self how different the real man was from that ( 
superb young hero whom she had worship- ^ 
ed ? It requires many, many years — and n\ 
man must be very bad indeed ; before a wom- 
an's pride and vanity will let her own to 
such a confession. Then Rebecca's twink- 
ling green eyes and balefiil smile lighted up- 
on her, and filled her with dismay. And so 
she sate for a while indulging in her usual 
mood of selfish brooding, in that veiy listless 
melancholy attitude in which the honest 
maid -servant had found her, on the day when 
she brought up the letter in which George 
renewed his offer of maiTiage. 

She looked at the little white bed, which 
had been hers a few days before, and 
thought she would like to sleep in it that 
night, and wake, as formerly, with her 
mother smilin? over her in tie morning. 
Then she thought with terror of the great 
funereal damask pavilion in the vast and 
dingy state bed- room, which was awaiting 
her at the grand hotel in Cavendish-square. 
Dear, little white bed ! how many a long 
night had she wept on its pillow! How 
she had despaired and hoped to die there; 
and now were not all her wishes accom- 
plished, and the lover of whom she had 
despaii*ed her own forever ? Kind mother ! 
how patiently and tenderly she had watched 
round that bed ! She went and knelt down 
by the bed-side; and there this woundet* 
and timorous, but gentle and loving soul, 
sought for consolation, where as yet, it 
must be owned, our little girl had but sel- 
dom looked for it. Love had been her 
faith hitheito ; and the sad, bleeding, dis- 
appointed heart, began to feel the want ef 
another consoler. 

Have we a right to repeat or to overhear 
her prayers ? These, brother, are secrets, 
and out of the domain of Vanity Fair, in 
which our story lies. 

But this may be said, that when the tea 
was finally announced, our joung lady came 
down stairs a great deal more cheerful; 
that she did not despond, or deplore her 
fate, or think about George's coldness, or 
Rebecca's eyes, as she had been wont to do 
of late. She went down stairs, and kissed 
her fatVier and iv\ox)cv«t ^tA \Q\^SAd to t)M 
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oil* cen^leraan, and made bita more meriy 
that! he had been for many a day. She 
qate down at the piano which Dobbin had 
bought for her, and sang over all her father's 
favorite old songs. She pronounced the tea 
to be excellent, and praised the exquisite 
taste in which the marmalade was arranged 
in the saucers. And in determining to make 
every body else happy, she found herself 
60 ; and was sound asleep in the great fune- 
real ^ avilion, and only woke up with a smile 
when George arrived from the theater. 

For the next day, George had more im- 
portaqt ** business" to transact than that 
which took him to see Mr. Kean in Shy- 
Jbck. Immediately on his arrival in London 
he had written off to his father's solicitors, 
signifying his royal pleasure that an inter- 
view should take place between them on 
the morrow. His hotel losses at billiards 
and cards to Captain Crawley had almost 
drained the young man's purse, which want- 
ed replenishing before he set out on his 
travels, and he had no resource but to in- 
fringe upon the two thousand pounds which 
the attorneys were commissioned to pay 
over to him. He had a perfect belief in his 
own mind that his father would relent be- 
fore very long. How could any parent be 
obdurate for a length of time against such a 
paragon as he was ? If his mere past and 
pei'sonal merits did not succeed in mollifying 
the father, George determined that he would 
distinguish himself so . prodigiously in the 
ensuing campaign that the old gentleman 
must give in to him. And if not ? Bah ! 
the world was before him. His luck might 
change at cards, and there was a deal of 
Apending in two thousand pounds. 

So he sent off Amelia once more in a car- 
riage to her mamma, with strict orders and 
carte blanche to the two ladies to purchase 
©very thing requisite for a lady of Mrs. 
George Osborne's fashion, who was going on 
a foreign tour. They had but one day to 
complete the outfit, and it may be imagined 
that their business therefore occupied them 
pretty fully. In a carriage once more, bust- 
ling about from milliner to linendraper, es- 
corted back to the carriage by obsequious 
shopmen or polite owners, Mrs. Sedley was 
herself again almost, and sincerely happy 
for the first time since their misfortunes. 
Nor was Mrs. Amelia at all above the 
pleasure of shopping, and bargaining, and 
seeing and buying pretty things. (Would 
any man, the most philosophic, give two- 
pence for a woman who was ?) She gave 
herself a little treat, obedient to her hus- 
band's orders, and purchased a quantity of 
lady's gear, showing a gr^at deal of taste 
and elegant discernment, as all the shop- 
folks said. 

And about the war that was ensuing, Mrs. 
Osborne was not much alarmed ; Bonaparty 
Vfkfi to be crushed almost without a strug- 



gle. Margate packets were sailing every 
day, filled with men of fashion and ladies 
of note, on their way to Brussels and Ghent. 
People were going not so much to a war as 
to a fashionable tour. The newspapers 
laughed the wretched upstart and swindler 
to scorn. Such a Corsican wretch as that 
withstand the armies of Europe and the 
genius of the immortal Wellington ! Ame- 
lia held him in utter contempt ; for it needs 
not to be said that this soft and gentle 
creature took her opinions from those people 
who surrounded her, such fidelity being 
much too humble-minded to think for itself. 
Well, in a word, she and her mother per- 
formed a great day's shopping, and she ac- 
quitted herself with considerable liveliness 
and credit on this her first appearance in the 
genteel world of London. 

George meanwhile, with his hat on one 
side, his elbows squared, and his swaggei-ing 
martial air, made for Bedford-row, and stalk- 
ed into the attorney's offices as if he was 
lord of every pale-faced clerk who was 
scribbling there. He ordered somebody to 
inform Mr. Higgs that Captain Osborne was 
waiting, in a fierce and patronizing way, as 
if the pekin of an attorney, who had thrice 
his brains, fifty times his money, and a thou-^ 
sand times his experience, was a wretched 
underling who should instantly leave all his 
business in life to attend on the captain's 
pleasure. He did not see the sneer of 
contempt which passed all round the room, 
from the first clerk to the articled gents, 
from the articled gents to the ragged writers 
and white-faced runners, in clothes too tight 
for them, as he sate there tapping his boot 
with his cane, and thinking what a parcel 
of miserable poor devils these were. The 
miserable poor devils knew all about his 
affah-s. They talked about them over their 
pints of beer at their public-house clubs to 
other clerks of a night. Ye Gods, what do 
not attorneys and attorneys'* clerks know in 
London ! Nothing is hidden from their in- 
quisition, and their familiars mutely rule our 
city. 

Perhaps George expected, when he en- 
tered Mr. Higgs's apartment, to find that 
gentleman commissioned to give him some 
message of compromise or conciliation from 
his father; perhaps his haughty and cold 
demeanor was adopted as a sign of his spirit 
and resolution ; but if so, his fierceness was 
met by a chilling coolness and indifference 
on the attorney's part, that rendered swag- 
gering absurd. He pretended to be writing 
at a paper, when the captain entered. 
** Pray, sit down, sir," said he, ** and I will 
attend to your little affair in a moment. Mr. 
Poe, get the release papers, if you please :" 
and then he fell to writing again. 
. Poe having produced those papers, hii 
chief calculated t.Vv«i tjLxaovxxiX ^1\N^vi'^<ajvis»xv^ 
pounds BtJOcVi ^\. \)Ck«^ xtiXA lafl ^«> ^^'S \ "^^-^ 
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nskeJ Captain Osborne whether ne would 
take the sum in a check upon the bankers, 
or whether he should direct the latter to 
purchase stock to that amount. **One of 
the late Mrs. Osborne's trustees is out of 
town," he said indifferently, " but my client 
wishes to meet your wishes, and have done 
with the business as quick as possible.'' 

*' Give me a check, sir," said ^e captain 
v^ery surlily. ** Damn the shillings and half- 
pence, sir," he added, as the lawyer was 
making out the amount of the draft ; and, 
flattering himself that by this stroke of mag- 
nanimity he had put the old quiz to the blush, 
he stalked out of his office with the paper 
in his pocket. 

" That chap will be in jail in two years," 
Mr. Higgs said to Mr. Poe. 

** Won't O. come round, sir, don't you 
rliink ?" 

** Won't the monument come round," Mr. 
Higgs replied. 

** He's going it pretty fast," said the clerk. 
* He's only married a week, and I saw him 
and some other military chaps handing Mrs. 
Highflyer to her carriage after the play." 
And then another case was called, and Mr. 
George Osborne thencefoith dismissed from 
these worthy gentlemen's memory. 

The draft was upon our friends Hulker 
and Bullock of Lombard-street, to whose 
house, still thinking he was doing business, 
George bent his way, and from whom he 
received his money. Frederick Bullock, 
Esq., whose yellow face was over a ledger, 
at which sat a demure clerk, happened to be 
.n the banking-room when George entered. 
His yellow face turned to a more deadly 
color when he saw the captain, and he slunk 
back guiltily into the inmost parlor. George 
was too busy gloating over the money (for 
he had never had such a sum before), to 
mark the countenance or flight of the ca- 
daverous suitor of his sister. 

Fred. Bullock told old Osborne of his son's 
appearance and conduct. *^ He came in as 
bold as brass," said Frederick. " He has 
drawn out every shilling. How long will a 
few hundred pounds last such a chap as 
that?" Osborne swore with a great oath 
tliat he little cared when or how soon he 
spent it. Fred, dined every day in Russell- 
square now. But altogether, George was 
highly pleased with his day's business. All 
his own baggage and outfit was put into a 
«tate of speedy preparation, and he paid 
Amelia's purchases with checks on his agents, 
and with the splendor of a lord. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

IN WHICH AMELIA JOINS HER REGIMENT. 

When Jos's fine carriage drove up to the 

AD door at Chatham, the first face which 

Amelia recognized was the friendly counte- 



nance of Captam Dobbin, who had rieea 
pacing the street for an hour past in ex- 
pectation of his friends' arrival. The cap- 
tain, with shells on his frock-coat, and a 
crimson sash and saber, presented a military 
appearance, which made Jos quite proud to 
be able to claim such an acquaintance, and 
the stout civilian hailed him with a cordiality 
very different from the reception which Jos 
vouchsafed to his friends in Brighton and 
Bond-street. 

Along with the captain was Ensign Stub- 
ble ; who, as the barouche neared the inn, 
burst out with an exclamation of *♦ By Jove! 
what a pretty girl !" highly applauding Os- 
borne's choice. Indeed, Amelia dressed in 
her wedding-pelisse and pink ribbons, with 
a flush in her face, occasioned by rapid 
travel through the open air, looked so fresh 
and pretty, as fully to justify the ensign's 
compliment. Dobbin liked him for making 
it. As he stepped forward to help the lady 
out of the carriage. Stubble saw what a pretty 
little hand she gave him, and what a sweet 
pretty little foot came tripping down the 
step. He blushed profusely, and made the 
very best bow of which he was capable ; to 
which Amelia, seeing the number of the 
— th regiment embroidered on the ensign's 
cap, replied with a blushing smile, and a 
courtesy on her part; which finished the 
young ensign on the spot. Dobbin took 
most kindly to Mr. Stubble from that day, 
and encouraged him to talk about Amelia is 
their private walks, and at each other's 
quarters. It became the fashion indeed 
among all the honest young fellows of the 
— th to adore and admire Mrs. Osborne. 
Her simple, artless behavior, and modest 
kindness of demeanor, won all their unso- 
phisticated hearts ; all which simplicity and 
sweetness are quite impossible to describe 
in print. But who has not beheld these 
among women, and recognized the presence 
of all sorts of qualities in them, even though 
they say no more to you than that they are 
engaged to dance the next quadrille, or that 
it is very hot weather? George, always 
the champion of his regiment, irose immensely 
in the opinion of the youth of the corps, by 
his gallantry in marrying this portionless 
young creature, and by his choice of such a 
pretty, kind partner. 

In the sitting-room which was awaiting 
the travelers, Amelia, to her surprise, found 
a letter addressed to Mrs. Captain Osborne. 
It was a triangular billet, on pink paper, and 
sealed with a dove and an olive branch, and 
a profusion of light- blue sealing wax, and it 
was written in a very large, though unde- 
cided female hand. 

*♦ It's Peggy O'Dowd's fist," said George, 
laughing. ** I know it by the* kisses on die 
seal." And in fact, it was a note from Mrs. 
Major O'Dowd, requesting the pleasure of 
Mrs. Osborne's company that very evening 
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*x} a small friendly party. ** You must go," 
George said. "You will make acquaint- 
ance with the regiment there. O'Dowd 
goes in command of the regimenti and Peggy 
goes in command of O'Dowd." 

But they had not been for many minutes 
m the enjoyment of Mrs. O'Dowd's letter, 
when the door was flung open, and a stout 
jolly lady, in a rding-habit, followed by a 
couple of officers of Ours, entered the room. 
♦* Sure, I couldn't stop till tay-time. Pre- 
sent me, Garge, my dear fellow, to your 
lady. Madam, I'm ddoighted to see ye; 
and to present to you me husband, Meejor 
O'Dowd ;" and with this, the jolly lady in 
the riding-habit grasped Amelia's hand very 
warmly, and the latter knew at once that 
the lady was before her whom her husband 
had so often laughed at. "You've often 
heard of me from that husband of yours," 
rtaid the lady with great vivacity. 

" You've often heard of her," echoed her 
husband, the major. 

Amelia answered, smiling, that she cer- 
tainly had. 

"And small good he's told you of me," 
Mrs. O'Dowd replied ; adding that " George 
was a wicked divvle." 

"That I'll go bail for," said the major, 
tiying to look knowing, at which George 
laughed ; and Mr* O'Dowd, with a tap of 
her whip, told the major to be " quite ;" and 
then requested to be presented in form to 
Mrs. Captain Osborne. 

" This, my dear," said George with great 
gravity, " is my very good, kind, and excel- 
lent friend, Auralia Margaretta, otherwise 
called Peggy." 

" Faith, you're right," interposed the ma- 
jor. 

" Otherwise called Peggy, lady of Major 
Michael O'Dowd of our regiment, and 
daughter of Fitzjurld Ber'sford de Burgo 
Malooy of Glenmalony, County Kildare." 

" And Muryan-squeer, Doblin," said the 
lady with calm superiority. 

"And Muryan-squai'e, sure enough," 
the major whispered. 

"'Twas there ye coorted me, meejor, 
dear," the lady said ; and the major assent; 
ed to this as to every other proposition which 
was made generally in company. 

Major O'Dowd, who had served his sov- 
ereign in every quarter of the world, and 
had paid for every step in his profession by 
some more than equivalent act of daring and 
gallantry, was the most modest, silent, sheep- 
faced and meek of little men, and as obedient 
to his wife as if he had been her tay-boy. 
At the mess-table he sate silently, and drank 
A great deal. When full of liquor, he reeled 
silently home. When he spoke it was to 
agree with every body on every conceivable 
point ; and he passed through life in perfect 
ease and good homor. The hottest suns of 
India never banted his temper; and the 



Walcheren ague never shook it. He walk- 
ed up to a battery with just as much indif- 
ference as to a dinner-table ; had dined on 
horse-flesh and turtle with equal relish and 
appetite ; and had an old mother, Mrs. 
O'Dowd of Dowdstown, indeed, whom he 
had never disobeyed but when he ran away 
and enlisted, and when he persisted in mar 
rying that odious Peggy Malony. 

Peggy was one of five sisters, and eleven 
children of the noble house of Glenmalony ; 
but her husband, though her own cousin, 
was of the mother's side, and so had not the 
inestimable advantage of being allied to the 
Maloneys, whom she believed to be the 
most famous family in the world. Having 
tried nine seasons at Dublin, and two at 
Bath and Cheltenham, and not finding a 
partner for life, Miss Malouey ordered her 
cousin Mick to marry her when she was 
about thirty-three years of age ; and the 
honest fellow obeying, carried her off to the 
West Indies to preside over the ladies of the 
: — ^th regiment, into which he had just ex- 
changed. 

Before Mrs. O'Dowd was half an hour in 
Amelia's (or indeed in any body else's) com- 
pany, this amiable lady told all her birth and 
pedigree to her new friend. " My dear," 
said she, good-naturedly, " it was my inten 
tion that Garge should be a brother of my 
own, and my sister Glorvina would have 
suited him entirely. But as bygones are 
bygones, and he was engaged to yourself, 
why, I'm determined to take you as a sister 
instead, and to look upon you as such, and 
to love you as one of the family. Faith, 
you've got such a nice good-natured face 
and way widg yoti, that I'm sure we'll agree ; 
and that you'll be an addition to our family 
any way." 

" 'Deed and she will," said O'Dowd with 
an approving air, and Amelia felt herself not 
a little amused and grateful to be thus sud- 
denly introduced to so large a paity of rela- 
tions. 

"We're all good fellows here," the major's 
lady continued. " There's not a regiment 
in ihe service where you'll find a more united 
society nor a more agreeable mess-room. 
There's no quarreling, bickering, slandther 
ing, nor small talk among us. We all love 
each other." 

" Especially Mrs. Magenis," said George, 
laughing. 

" Mrs. Captain Magenis and me has made 
up, though her treatment of me would bring 
me gray hairs with sorrow to the gi-ave." 

" And you with such a beautiful front of 
black, Peggy my dear," the major cried. 

"Hould your tongue, Mjpk, you booby. 
Them husbands are aJways in the way, Mra. 
Osborne, my dear ; and as for my Mick, I 
often tell him he should never open bis 
mouth but to give the word ^€ c»»\s^xfiAxA^ ^st. 
to p\it meat wv^ ^t\\^ \\\\»\x. X'''^ \s5^^««^ 
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about tlie regiment, and warn you when 
we're alone. Introduce me to your brother 
DOW ; sure he*s a mighty fine man, and re- 
minds, me of me cousin Dan Malony (Malony 
of Ballymalony, my dear, you know, ^ho 
mar'ied Ophalia Scully, of Oystherstown, 
own cousin to Lord Poldoody). Mr. Sed- 
ley, sir, I'm deloighted to be made known to 
ye. I suppose you'll dine at th« mess to- 
day. (Mind that divvle of a docther, Mick, 
and whatever ye du, keep yourself sober 
for me party this evening)." 

** It*s the 150th gives us a farewell dinner, 
my love," interposed the major, ** but we'll 
easy get a card for Mr. Sedley." 

** Run Simple (Ensign Simple, of Ours, 
my dear Amelia. I forgot to introjuice him 
to ye). Run in a hurry, with Mrs. Major 
O'Dowd's compliments to Colonel Tavish, 
and Captain Osborne has brought his broth- 
ornlaw down, and will bring him to the 150th 
mess at five o'clock — sharp — when you and 
I, my dear, will take a snack here, if you 
like." Before Mrs. O'Dowd's speech was 
concluded, the young ensign was trotting 
down stairs on his commission. 

♦* Obedience is the soul of the army. We 
will go to our duty while Mrs. O'Dowd will 
stay and enlighten you, Emmy," Captain 
Osborne said ; and the two captains, taking 
each a wing of the major, walked out with 
that officer, grinning at each other over his 
head. 

And, now having her new friend to her- 
self, the impetuous Mrs. O'Dowd proceeded 
to pour out such a quantity of information as 
no poor little woman's memory could ever 
tax itself to bear. She told Amelia a thous- 
and particulars relative to the very numerous 
family of which the amazed young lady found 
herself a member. " Mrs. Heavytop, the 
colonel's wife, died in Jamaica of the yellow 
faver and a broken heart comboined, for the 
horrud old colonel, with a head as bald as a 
cannon-ball, was making sheep's eyes at a 
half-caste girl there. Mrs. Magenis, though 
without education, was a good woman, but 
she had the divvle's tongue, and would cheat 
her own mother at whist. Mrs. Captain 
Kirk must turn up her lobster eyes forsooth 
at the idea of an honest round game (wherein 
me fawther, as pious a man as ever went to 
church, me uncle Dane Malony, and oiir 
cousin the bishop, took a hand at loo, or 
whist, every night of their lives). Nayther 
of 'era's goin with the regiment this time," 
Mrs. O'Dowd added. •* Fanny Magenis 
stops with her mother, who sells small coal 
and potatoes, most likely, in Islington-town, 
hard by London, though she's always brag- 
ging of her fatljer's ships, and pointing them 
out to us as they go up the river : and Mrs. 
Kirk and her children will stop here in 
Bethesda Place, to be nigh to her favorite 
preacher, Dr. Ramshorn. Mrs. Bunny's in 
Bu iaterestiag situation — faith, and she al- 



ways is, then — and has given t1}« r.e\Uenan1 
seven already. And Ensign Posky's wife, 
who joined two months before you, my 
dear, has quarl'd with Tom Posky a scorf 
of times, till you can hear 'em all over the 
bar'ck (they say they're come to broken 
pleets, and Tom never accounted for his 
black oi), and she'll go back to her tnother, 
who keeps a ladies* seminary at Richmond 
— bad luck to her for running away from 
it! Where did ye get your finishing, ray 
dear? I had moin,, and no expince spared, 
at Madame T'lanagan's, at Ilyssus" Grove, 
Booterstown, near Dublin, wid a marchio- 
ness to teach us the true Parisian pronun- 
ciation, and a retired major- genei*al of the 
French service to put us through the *»xer- 
cise." 

Of this incongruous family our astonished 
Amelia found herself all of a sudden a mem- 
ber : with Mrs. O'Dowd as an elder sister. 
She was presented to her other female rela- 
tions at tea-time, on whom, as she was quiet, 
good-natured, and not too handsome, she 
made rather an agreeable impression until 
the arrival of the gentlemen from the mess 
of the 150th, who all admired her so, that 
her sisters began, of course, to find fault 
with her. 

** I hope Osborne has sown his wild oats," 
said Mrs. Magenis to Mi's. Bunny. " If a 
reformed rake makes a good husband, sure 
it's she will have the fine chance with Garge," 
Mrs. O'Dowd, remarked to Posky, who had 
lost her position as bride in the regiment, 
and was quite angry with the usurper. And, 
as for Mrs. Kirk, the disciple of Dr. Rams- 
horn put one or two leading professional 
questions to Amelia, to see whether she 
was awakened, whether she was a profess- 
ing Christian and so forth, and finding from 
the simplicity of Mrs. Osborne's replies that 
she was yet in utter darkness, put into her 
hands three little penny books with pic- 
tures, viz., the ** Howling Wilderness," the 
" Washerwoman of Wandsworth Cooamon," 
and the ** British Soldier's best Bayonet," 
which, bent upon awakening her before she 
slept, Mrs. Kirk begged Amelia to read that 
night ere she went to bed. 

But all the men, like good fellows as they 
were, rallied round their comrade's pretty 
wife, and paid her their court with soldierly 
gallantry. She had a little triumph, which 
flushed her spirits and made her eyes sparkle 
George was proud of her popularity, and 
pleased with the manner (which was very 
gay and graceful though naVve and a littl«' 
timid) with which she received the gentle- 
men's attentions, and answe^-ed their com« 
pliments. And he in his ujiiform — how 
much handsomer he was than any man in 
the room ! She felt that he was afiTection- 
ately watching her, and glowed with pleasure 
at his kindness. ** I will make all his friends 
,we\come" %he Tesolved io her heart:'* and 
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try and be- gay and good-humored and make 
his home happy." 

The regiment indeed adopted her with 
acclamation. The captains approved, the 
lieutenants applauded, tha ensigns admired. 
Old Cutler the doctor, made one or two 
jokes, which, being professional, need not 
be repeated; and Cackle, the assistant M. 
D. of Edinburgh, condescended to examihe 
her upon leeterature, and tried her with his 
three best French quotations. Young Stub- 
ble went about firom man to man whispering, 
** Jove, isn't she a pretty gal ?" and never 
took his eyes off her except when the 
negus came in. 

As for Captain Dobbin, he never so much 
as spoke to her during the whole evening. 
But he and Captain Porter of the 150th 
took home Jos to the hotel, who was in a 
very maudlin state, and had told his tiger- 
hunt story with great effect, both at the 
mess-table ; and at the soiree to Mrs. O'Dowd 
in her turban and bird of paradise. Having 
put the collector into the hands of his ser- 
rant, Dobbin loitered about, smoking his 
cigar before the iun door. George had 
meanwhile very carefully shawled his wife, 
and brought her away from Mrs. O'Dowd's, 
after a general hand-shaking from the young 
officers, who accompanied her to the fly, 
and cheered that vehicle as it drove off. 
So Amelia gave Dobbin her little hand as she 
got out of the carriage, and rebuked him 
smilingfy^ for not hnving taken any notice of 
her all night. 

The captain continued that deleterious 
amusement of smoking, long after the inn 
and the street were gone to bed. He 
watched the lights vanish from George^s 
litting-room windows, and shine out in the 
led-room close at hand. It was almost 
noming when he returned to his own 
quarters. He covld hear the cheering from 
•iie ships in the river, where the transports 
^ere already taking in their cargoes pre- 
."mratoiy to dropping down the Thames. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

IN WHICH AMELIA INVADES THE LOW 
COUNTRIES. 

The regiment with its officers was to be 
Iranspmtea in ships provided by His Majes- 
ty's government for the occasion; and in 
two days after the festive assembly at Mrs. 
O'Dowd's apartments, in the midst of cheer- 
ing from all the East India ships in the river, 
and the military on shore, the band playing 
^^God save the king," the officers waving 
their hats, and the crews hurrahing gallantly, 
the transports went down the river and pro- 
ceeded under convoy to Ostend. Mean- 
while the gallant Joa bad agreed to escort 



his sister and the major's wife, the bulk of 
whose goods and chattels, including the 
famous bird of paradise and turban, were 
with the regimental baggage : so that our 
two heroines drove pretty mucn unincum- 
bered to Ramsgate, where there were plenty 
of packets plying, in one of which they had 
a speedy passage to Ostend. 

That period of Jos*s life which now en^ 
sued was so full of incident, that it served 
him for conversation for many years after, 
and even the tiger-hunt story was put aside 
for more stirring narratives which he had 
to tell about the great campaign of Waterloo. 
As soon as he had agreed to escort his sister 
abroad, it was remarked that he ceased 
shaving his upper lip. At Chatham he fol- 
lowed the parades and drills with great as« 
siduity. He listened with the utmost atten- 
tion to the conversation of his brother officers 
(as he called them in after days sometimes) 
and Iq^rned as many military names as he 
could. In these studies the excellent Mrs. 
O'Dowd was of great assistance to him ; and 
on the day finally when they embarked on 
board the Lovely Rose which was to carry 
them to their destination, he made his ap- 
pearance in a braided frock-coat and duck 
trowsers, with a foraging cap ornamented 
with A smart gold band. Having his carriage 
with him, and informing every body on board 
confidentially that he was going to join the 
Duke of Wellington's army, folks mistook 
him for a great personage, a commissary- 
general, or a government courier at the very 
least. 

He suffered hugely on the voyage, during 
which the ladies were likewise prosti-ate : 
but Amelia was brought to life again as the 
packet made Ostend, by the sight of the 
transports conveying her regiment, which 
entered the harbor almost at the same time 
witli the Lovely Rose. Jos went in a col 
lapsed state to an inn, while Captain Dob- 
bin escorted the ladies., and then busied him- 
self in freeing Jos's carriage and luggage 
from the ship and the custom house, for 
Mr. Jos was at present without a servant, 
Osborne's man and his own pampered me- 
nial having conspired together at Chatham, 
and refused point blank to cross the water. 
This revolt, which came very suddenly, and 
on the last day, so alarmed Mr. Sedley, 
junior, that he was on the point of giving up 
the expedition, but Captain Dobbin (who 
made himself immensely officious in the 
business^ Jos said), rated him and laughed 
at him soundly : the mustachoes were grown 
in advance, and Jos finally was persuaded to 
embark. In place of the well-bred and well 
fed London domestics, who could only speak 
English, Dobbin procured for Jos's party a 
swarthy little Belgian sei*vant who could 
speak no language at all; but who h^ ViV^ 
bustUughehavXoY, w^^Xs^ vckNwSs&\'^ <^^^\«*»- 
ing Mr. Sed\ey «a ''^ ^\.y \w^r «^^^«:^1 ^ 
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quire-i that gentleman's favor. Times are 
altered at Ostend now ; of the Britons who 
go thither, veiy few look like lords, or act 
like those members of our hereditary aristo- 
cracy. They seem for the most part shabby 
in attire, dingy of linen, lovers of billiards and 
brandy, and cigars and greasy ordinaries. 

But it may be said as a rule, that eveiy 
Englishman in the Duke of Wellington's 
army paid his way. The remembrance of 
such a fact surely becomes a nation of shop- 
keepers. It was a blessing for a commerce- 
loving country to be overrun by such an 
irmy of customers : and to have such cred- 
itable warriors to feed. And the country 
which they came to protect is not military. 
For a long period of history they have let 
other people light there. When the present 
writer wont to survey with eagle glance the 
field of Waterloo, we asked the conductor 
of the diligence, a portly warlike-looking 
veteran, whether he had been at the battle. 
" Pas si hete^^ — such an answer and senti- 
ment as no Frenchman would own to — was 
his reply. But on the other hand, the 
postillion who drove us was a viscount, a son 
of some bankrupt imperial general, who 
accepted a pennyworth of beer on the road 
The moral is surely a good one. 

This flat, flourishing, easy country never 
could have looked more rich and prosperous, 
than in that opening summer of 1815, when 
its green fields and quiet cities were enlivened 
by multiplied red-coats: when its wide chaus- 
sees swarmed with brilliant English equip- 
ages : when its great canal-boats, gliding by 
rich p^istures and pleasant quaint old villages, 
by old chateaux lying among old trees, were 
all crowded with well-to-do English travel- 
ers : when the soldier who drank at the 
village inn, not only drank, but paid his score : 
and Donald the Highlander,* billeted in the 
Flemish farm-house, rocked the baby's cra- 
dle, while Jean and Jeannette were out 
getting in the hay. As our painters are 
bent on military subjects just now, I throw 
out this as a good subject for the pencil, to 
illustrate the principle of an honest English 
war. All looked as brilliant and harmless 
as a Hyde Park review. Meanwhile, Napo- 
leon, screened behind his curtain of frontier- 
fortresses, was preparing for the outbreak 
which was to drive all these orderly people 
into fury and blood ; and lay so many of 
them low. 

Every body had such a perfect feeling of 
confidence in the leader (for the resolute 
faith which the Duke of Welhngton had 
inspired in the whole English nation was as 
ntense, as that more frantic enthusiasm with 
which at one time the French regarded 
Napoleon), the country seemed in so perfect 
a state of orderly defense, and the help at 
hand in case of need so near and overwhelm- 

♦ This incident is mentioned in Mr. Gleig's re- 
gently published " Story of the Battle of Waterloo." 



ing, that alarm was unknown, and that ou« 
travelers, among whom two were naturally 
of a very timid sort, were, like all the othef 
multiplied English tourists, entirely at ease. 
The famous regigient, with so many of 
whose officers we have made acquaintance, 
was di^afted in canal-boats to Bruges and 
Ghent, thence to march to Brussels. Jot 
accompanied the ladies in the public boats : 
the which all old traveler in Flanders must 
remember for the luxury and accommoda- 
tion they aflbrded. So prodigiously good 
wgs the eating and dripking on board these 
sluggish but most comfortable vessels, that 
there are legends extant of an E nglish trav- 
eler who coming to Belgium for a week, and 
traveling in one of these boats, was so de- 
lighted with the fare there that he we&t 
backward and forward from Ghent to Bruges 
perpetually until the railroads were invented, 
when he drowned himself on the last trip 
of.the passage-boat. Jos's death was not to 
be of this sort, but his comfort was exceed- 
ing, and Mrs. O'Dowd insisted that he only 
wanted her sister Glorvina to make his hap 
piness complete. He sat on the roof of the 
cabin all day drinking Flemish be^*, shouting 
for Isidor his servant, and talking gallantly t« 
the ladies. 

His courage was prodigious. ** Boney at- 
tack usT^ he cried. **My dear creature, 
my poor Emmy, don't be frightened. There's 
no danger. The allies will be in Paris in 
two months, I tell you : when I'll take you 
to dine in the Palais Royal, by Jove ! There 
are three hundred thousand Rooshians, I tell 
you, now enteiing France by Mayence and 
the Rhine — ^three hundred thousand under 
Wittgenstein and Barclay de Tolly, my poor 
love. You don't know military affairs, my 
dear. I do, and I tell you there's no in&ndy 
in France can stand against Rooshian infant- 
ry, and no general of Bonn's that's fit to 
hold a candle to Wittgenstein. Then there 
are the Austrians, they are five hundred 
thousand if a roan, and they are within ten 
marches of the frontier by this time, under 
Schwartzenberg and Prince Charles. Then 
there ai*e the Prooshians under the gallant 
Prince Marshal. Show me a cavalry chief 
like him, now that Murat is gone. Hey, 
Mrs. O'Dowd ? Do you think our little girl 
here need be afraid. Is there any cause for 
fear, Isidor? Hey, sir? Get some more 
beer." 

Mrs. O'Dowd said that "her Glorvina 
was not afraid of any man alive let alone a 
Frenchman," and tossed off a glass of beer 
with a wink which expressed her liking for 
the beverage. 

Having frequently been in presence of the 
enemy, or, in other words, faced the ladies 
at Cheltenham and Bath, our friend, the 
collector, had lost a groat deal of his pristin< 
timidvty , aud \»a*xK\YC, especially when fiorti 
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fied with iiqiior, as talkative as might be. 
He was rather a favorite with the regiment, 
treating the young officers with sumptuosity, 
and amusing them by his military airs. 
And as there is one well-known regiment pf 
the army which ti'avels with a goat heading 
the column, while another is led by a deer, 
George said with respect to his brother-in- 
iaw, that his regiment marched with an 
elephant. 

Since Amelia's introduction to the regi- 
ment, George began to be rather ashamed 
it' sonre of the company to which he had 
been forced to present her ; and determined, 
IS he tcld Dobbin (with what satisfaction to 
the latter it need not bo said), to exchange 
Dto some better regiment soon, and to get his 
wife away from these damned vulgar women. 
But this vulgarity of being ashamed of one's 
society is much more common among men 
than women (except very gi-eat ladies of 
fashion, who, to be sure, indulge in it) ; and 
Mrs. Amelia, a natural and unaffected per- 
son, had none of that artificial shamefaced- 
ness which her husband mistook for delicacy 
on hir own part. Thus Mrs. 0*Dowd had 
u cock s plume in her hat, and a very large 
"lepayther" on her stomach, which she 
used to ring on all occasions, narrating how 
it had been presented to her by her fawther, 
as she stipt into the car'ge after her mar*ge ; 
and these ornaments, with other outward 
peculiarities of the major's wife, gave ex- 
cruciating agonies to Captain Osborne, when 
his wife and the major's came in contact ; 
whereas Amelia was only amused by the 
honest lady's eccentricities, and not in the 
least ashamed of her company. 

As they made that well-known journey, 
which almost every Englishman of middle 
rank has traveled since, there might have 
been more instructive, but few more enter- 
taining companions than Mrs. Major O'Dowd. 
'* Talk about kenal boats, my dear. Ye 
should see the kenal boats between Dublin 
and Pailinasloe. It's there the rapid travel- 
ing is ; and the beautiful cattle. Sure me 
tawther got a goold medal (and his excel- 
lency himself eat a slice of it, and said never 
was finer mate in his loif) for a four-year-old 
heifer, the like of whicn ye never saw in 
this country any day.'* And Jos owned 
with a sigh, ** that for good streaky beef, 
really mingled with fdt and lean, there was 
liO country like England." 

** Except Ireland, where all your best mate 
comes from," said the major's lady; pro- 
ceeding, as is not unusual with patriots of 
her nation, to make comparisons greatly in 
faror of her own country. This idea of 
comparing the market at Bruges with those 
of Dublin, although she had suggested it 
herself, caused immense scorn and derision 
no her part. ** I'll thank ye to toil me what 
they mean by that old gazabo on the top of 
ihe mai'ket-plucp,' said she, in a hurst of 



ridicule fit to h^e brought the old tower 
down. The place was full of English sol- 
diery as they passed. English bugles woke 
them in the morning: at nightfall they went 
to bed to the note of the British fife and 
diiim : all the country and Europe was in 
arms, and the greatest event of history pend- 
ing; and honest Peggy O'Dowd, whom it 
concerned as well as another, went on prat- 
tling about Ballinafad, and the horses in the 
stables at Glenmalony, and the clar't drunk 
there ; and Jos Sedley interposed about 
curry and rice at Dumdum ; and Amelia 
thought about her husband, and how best 
she should show her love for him; as if 
these were the great topics of the world. 

Those who like to lay down the histcA-y- 
book, and to speculate upon what might have 
hapoeued in the world, but for the fatal 
occuiTence of what actually did take place 
(a most puzzling, amusing, ingenious, and 
profitable kind of meditation), have no doubt 
often thought to themselves what a specially 
bad time Napoleon took to come back from 
Elba, and to let loose his eagle from Gulf 
San Juan to Notro Dame. The historians 
on our side tell us that the armies of the 
allied powers were all providentially on a 
war-footing, and ready to bear down at a 
moment's notice upon the Elban Emperor. 
The august jobbers assembled at Vienna, 
and carving out the kingdoms of Europe 
according to their wisdom, had such causes 
of quarrel among themselves as might ha\e 
set the armies which had overcome Napo- 
leon to fight against each other, but for the 
return of the object of unanimous hatred and 
fear. This monarch had an army in full 
force because he had jobbed to himself Po- 
land, and was determined to keep it : another 
had robbed half Saxony, and was bent upon 
maintaining his acquisition : Italy was the 
object of a third's solicitude. Each was pro- 
testing against the rapacity of the other; 
and could the Corsican but have waited in 
his prison until all these parties were by the 
eara, he niight have returned and reigned 
unmolested. But what would have become 
of our story and oil our friends, then? If 
all the drops in it were dried up, what would 
become of the sea ? 

In the mean while the business of life and. 
living and the pursuits of pleasure, especially, 
went on as if no end were to be expected to 
them, and no enemy in front. When our 
travelers arrived at Brussels, in which their 
regiment was quartered, a great piece of 
good fortune, as all said, they found them- 
selves in one of the gayest and most brilliant 
little capitals in Europe, and where all the 
Vanity Fair booths were laid out with the 
most tempting liveliness and splendor. Gam- 
bling was here in profusion, and dancing in 
plenty : feasting Yf «.^ \.Vv«t^ \o ^v^xN^a. \^\^^ 
1 that grreat ?LOvx\*ts\«L\i^ oi ^^<i^\ >^^y^ >«'«k&'^ 
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theuter where a miraculous Catalani was 
delighting all hearers ; beautiful rides, all 
enlivened with martial splendor ; a rare old 
city, with strange costumes and wonderful 
architecture, to delight the eyes of little 
Amelia, who had never before seen a foreign 
country, and fill her with charming sur- 
prises : so that now and for a few weeks* 
space, in a fine handsome lodging, whereof 
the expenses were borne by Jos and Os- 
borne, who was flush of money and full of 
kind attentions to his wife — for about a fort- 
night I say, during which her honeymoon 
ended, Mrs. Amelia was as pleased and happy 
as any little bride out of England. 

Every day during this happy time there 
was novelty and amusement for all parties. 
There was a church to see, or a picture 
gallery — ^there was a ride, or an opera. The 
bands of the regiments were making music 



military festival. George taking out his wife 
to a new jaunt or junket every night, was 
quite pleased with himself as usual, and 
swore he was becoming quite a domestic 
character. And a jaunt or a junket with 
him ! Was it not enough to set this little 
heart beating with joy ? Her letters home 
to her mother were filled with delight and 
gratitude at this season. Her husband bade 
her buy laces, millinery, jewels, and gim- 
cracks of all sorts. Oh, he was the kindest, 
best, and most generous of men ! 

The sight of the very great company of 
lords and ladies and fashionable persons who 
thronged the town and appeared in every 
public place, filled George's truly British 
soul with intense delight. They flung off 
that happy frigidity and insolence of de- 
meanor which occasionally characterizes the 
great at home, and appearing in numberless 
public places, condescended to mingle with 
the rest of the company whom they met 
there. One night at a party given by the 
general of the division to which George's 
regiment belonged, he had the honor of 
dancing with Lady Blanche Thistlewood, 
Lord Bareacres' daughter; he bustled for 
ices and refreshments for the two noble 
ladies ; he pushed and squeezed for Lady 
Bareacres' carriage ; he bragged about the 
countess when he got home, in a way which 
his own father could not have surpassed. 
He called upon the ladies the next day ; he 
rode by their side in the park ; he asked 
their party to a great dinner at a restaura- 
teur's, and was quite wild with exultation 
when they agreed to come. Old Bareacres, 
who had not much pi-ide and a large appetite, 
would go for a dinner any where. 

** I hope there will be no women besides 

our own party," Lady Bareacres said, after 

reflecting upon the invitation which had been 

wadof and accepted with too much precipi- 

tancV' 



"Gracious heaven, mamma — you aon't 
suppose the man would bring his wife," 
shrieked Lady Blanche, who had been Ian 
guishing in George's arms in the newly-im 
ported waltz for hours the night befoie. 
" The men are bearable, but their wor 



en- 
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" Wife, just married, dev'lish pretty Yeom- 
an, I hear," the old earl said. 

" Well, my dear Blanche," said the moth- 
er, "I suppose as papa wants to go, we 
must go : but we needn't know them in 
England, you know." And so, determined 
to cut their new acquaintance in Bond-street, 
these great folks went to eat his dinner at 
Brussels, and condescending to make him 
pay for their pleasure, showed their dignity 
by making his wife uncomfortable, and care- 
fully excluding her from the conversation. 
"TThis is a species of dignity in which the 



at all hours. The greatest folks of England i^igh-bred British female reigns supreme, 
walked in the park — there was a perpetual To watch the behavior of a fine lady to other 



and humbler women is a very good sport for 
a philosophical frequenter of Vanity Fair. 

This festival, on which honest George 
spent a great deal of money, was the very 
dismalest of all the entertainments which 
Amelia had in her honey-moon. She wi'ote 
the most piteous accounts of the feast home 
to her mamma : how the Countess of Bare- 
acres would not answer when spoken to; 
how Lady Blanche stared at her with her 
eye-glass ; and what a rage Captain Dobbin 
was in at their behavior; and how my lord 
as they came away from the feast, asked to 
see the bill, and pronounced it a d — bad 
dinner, and d — dear. But though Amelia 
told all these stories, and wrote home re- 
garding her guests' rudeness, and her own 
discomfiture ; old Mrs. Sedley was mightily 
pleased nevertheless, and talked about Em- 
my's friend, the Countess of Bareacres, with 
such assiduity that the news how hJs son 
was entertaining peers and peeresses actu- 
ally came to Osborne's ears in the city. 

Those who know the present Lieutenant- 
general Sir George Tufto, K.C.B., and have 
seen him, as they may on most days in the 
season, padded and in stays, strutting down 
Pail-Mall with a rickety swagger, on his 
high-heeled lacquered boots, leering undei 
the bonnets of passers by, or riding a showy 
chestnut, and ogling Broughams in the parks 
— those who know the present Sir George 
Tufto would hardly recognize the daring 
Peninsula and Waterloo officer. He has 
'thick curling brown hair and black eyebrows 
now, and his whiskers are of the deepest 
purple. He was light-haired and bald in 
1815, and stouter in the person and in the 
limbs, which especially have shrunk very 
much of late. When he was about seventy 
years of age (he is now nearly eighty), hia 
hair, which was very scarce and quite white,- 
suddenly grew thick, and brown, and curl}, 
, and \i\s y7\vv%V.c^T^ ^w^ «>[e9stQNv% took tbeu 
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fi'esent 3o1or. Ill-nntured people say that 
his chest is all wool, and that his hair, be- 
cause it never gi'ows, is a wig. Tom Tufto, 
with whose father he quarreled ever so many 
years ago, declares that Mademoiselle de 
Jaisey, of the French theater, pulled his 
grandpapa's hair off in the green-room ; but 
Tom is notoriously spiteful and jealous ; and 
the generaPs wig has nothing to do with our 
story. 

One day, as some of our friends of the 
— th were sauntering in the flower-market 
of Brussels, having been to see the Hotel de 
Ville, which Mrs. Major O'Dowd declared 
was not near so large or handsome as her 
fawther's mansion of Glenmalony, an officer 
of rank with a soldier behind him, rode up 
to the market, and descending from his 
horse, came among the flowers, and selected 
the veiy finest bouquet which money could 
buy. The beautiful bundle being tied up in 
a paper, the officer remounted, giving the 
nosegay into the charge of his military groom, 
who carried it with a grin, following his 
chief who rode away in great state and self- 
eatisfaction. 

" You should see the flowers at Glenma- 
lony,*" Mrs. O'Dowd was remarking. ** Me 
fewther has three Scotch garners with nine 
helpers. We have an acre of hot-houses, 
and pines as common as pays in the sayson. 
Our greeps weighs six pounds every bunch 
3f *em, and upon me honor and conscience I 
think our magnolias is as big as taykettles." 

Dobbin, who never used to *draw out' 
Mrs. O'Dowd as that wicked Osborne de- 
lighted in doing (much to Amelia's terror, 
who implored him to spare her), fell back in 
the crowd, crowing and sputtering until he 
reached a safe distance, when he exploded 
among the astonished mai'ket-people with 
shrieks of yelling laughter. 

**H what's that gawky guggling about?" 
said Mrs. O'Dowd. ** Is it his nose bleedn ? 
He always used to say 'twas his nose bleedn, 
tiK h9 must have pumped all the blood out 
of um. An't the magnolias at Glenmalony 
as I) g as taykettles, O'Dowd ?" 

" Deed then they are, and bigger, Peggy," 
the major said. When the conversation 
was interrupted in the manner stated, by 
the arrival of the officer who purchased the 
bouquet." 

" Devilish fine horse— who is it?" George 
asked. 

" You should see me brother MoUoy Ma- 
loney's horse, Molasses, that won the cup at 
the Curragh," the major's wife was exclaim- 
ing, and was continuing the family history, 
when her husband interrupted her by say- 
ing— 

** It*8 General Tufto, who commands the 
■i cavalry division ;" adding quietly, ** he 
sod 1 were both shot in the same leg at 
Talavera." 

•' Where you got jour itop,^^ said George 



with a laugh. ** General Tufto ! Then , mv 
dear, the Crawleys are come," 

Amelia's heart fell — ^she knew not why 
The sun did not seem to shine so bright. 
The tall old roofs and gables looked less 
picturesque all of a sudden, though it was a 
brilliant sunset, and one of the brightest and 
most beautiful days at the end of May. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



BRUSSELS. 



Mr. Jos had hired a pair of horses lor nis 
open carriage, with which cattle, and the 
smart London vehicle, he made a very tol- 
erable figure in the drives about Brussels. 
George purchased a horse for his private 
rising, and he and Captain Dobbin would 
often accompany the carriage in which Jos 
and his sister took daily excursions of pleas- 
ure. They went out that day in the park 
for their accustomed diversion, and there, 
sure enough, George's remark with regard 
to the aiTival of Rawdon Crawley and his 
wife proved to be correct. In the midst of 
a little troop of horsemen, consisting of some 
of the veiy greatest persons in Brussels, 
Rebecca was seen in the prettiest and tight- 
est of riding-habits, mounted on a beautiful 
little Arab, which she rode to perfection 
(having acquired the art at Queen's Craw- 
ley, where the baronet, Mr. Pitt, and Raw- 
don himself had given her many lessons), 
and by the side of the gallant General T^ufto. 

** Sure, it's the Juke himself," cried Mrs. 
Major O'Dowd to Jos, who began to blush 
violently ; " and that's Lord Uxbridge on the 
bay. How elegant he looks ! Me broth- 
er, Molloy Maloney, is as like him as two 
peas." 

Rebecca did not make for the carriage; 
but as soon as she perceived her old ac- 
quaintance Amelia seated in it, acknowledged 
her presence by a gracious word and smile, 
and by kissing and shaking her fingers play- 
fully in the direction of the vehicle. Then 
she resumed her conversation with General 
Tufto, who asked *' who the fet officer was 
in the gold-laced cap ?" on which Becky re- 
plied, **that he was an officer in the East 
Indian service." But Rawdon Crawley rode 
out of the ranks of his company, and came 
up and shook hands heartily with Amelia, 
and said to Jos, ** Well, old boy, how aro 
you?" and stared in Mrs. O'Dowd's face 
and black cock's feathers until she began to 
think she had made a conquest of him. 

George, who had been delayed behind, 
rode up almost immediately with Dobbin, 
and they touched their caps to the august 
personages, among whom Osborne at once 
perceived Mys. GtwnVwj . '^^^k ^"w^ ^s^^gpxa^^ 
to see Havj^on \feWDAa^ w«t >kssi ^"artx^"^ 
\ fam\\iar\y aviA XaftsXtk^, \o Kxsv«&s^ ^xA ^^^'^ 
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the aid-de-camp's cordial greeting with more 
than corresponding warmth. The nods be- 
tween Kawdon and Dobbin were of the very- 
faintest specimens of politeness. 

Crawley told George where they were 
stopping with General Tufto at the Hotel 
du Pare, and George made his friend prom- 
ise to come speedily to Osborne's own resi- 
dence. " SoiTy I hadn't seen you three 
days ago," George said. ** Had a dinner at 
the Restaurateur's — rather a nice thing. 
Liord Bareacres, and the countess, and Lady 
Blanche, were good enough to dine with us 
— ^wish we'd had you." Having thus let his 
friend know his claims to be a man of fashion, 
Osborne paited from Kawdon, who followed 
the august squadron down an alley into which 
they cantered, while George and Dobbin 
resumed their places, one on each side of 
Amelia's carriage. 

** How weU the Juke looked," Mrs. 
O'Dowd remarked. " The Wellesleys and 
Maloneys are related ; but, of course, poor I 
would never dream of introjuicing myself 
unless his grace thought proper to remem- 
ber our family-tie." 

"He's a great soldier," Jos said, much 
more at ease now the great man was gone. 
**Was there ever a battle won like Sala- 
manca ? Hey, Dobbin 1 But where was it 
he learned his ait ? In India, my boy ! 
The jungle's the school for a general, mark 
me that. I knew him myself, too, Mrs. 
O'Dowd : we both of us danced the same 
evening with Miss Cutler, daughter of Cutler 
of the artillery, and a devilish fine girl, at 
Dumdum." 

The apparition of the great personages 
held them all in talk during the drive ; and 
at dinner; and until the hour came when 
they were all to go to the opera. 

It was almost like Old England. The 
House was filled with fam'diar British faces, 
and those toilets for which the British female 
has long been celebrated. Mrs. O'Dowd's 
was not the least splendid among these, and 
she had a curl on her forehead, and a set 
of Irish diamonds and Cairngorms, which 
outshone all the decorations in the house, in 
her notion. Her presence used to excru- 
ciate Osborne; but go she would upon all 
parties of pleasure on which she heard her 
young friends were bent. It never entered 
into her thought but that they mu9t be 
charmed of her company. 

" She's been useful to you, my dear," 
George said to his wife, whom he could 
leave alone with less scruple when she had 
this company. " But what a comfort it is 
that Rebecca's come : you will have her foi* 
a friend, and we may get rid now of this 
damn'd Irishwoman." To this Amelia did 
not answer, yes or no : and how do we know 
what her thoughts were ? 

Tbe coup d^ ail of the Brussels opera-house 
l^^aot Htrike Mrs. O'Don^d as being so fine 



as the theater in Fishamble-streot, Dublin, 
nor was French music at all equai in her 
opinion to the melodies of her native country. 
She favored her friends with these and other 
opinions in a very loud tone of voice, anu 
tossed about a great clattering fan she sported 
with the most splendid complacency. 

*» Who is that wonderful woman with ' 
Amelia, Rawdon, love ?" said a lady in an 
opposite box (who, almost always civil to 
her husband in private, was more fond than 
ever of him in company). " Don't you seb 
that creature with a yellow thing in her 
turban, and a red satin gown, and a great 
watch ?" 

" Near the pretty little woman in white?** 
asked a middle-aged gentleman seated by 
the querist's side, with orders in his button, 
and several under-waistcoats, and a great, 
choky, white stock. 

** That pretty woman in white is Amelia, 
general: you are remarking all the pretty 
women, you naughty man." 

"Only one, begad, in the world!" said 
the general, delighted, and the lady gave 
him a tap with a^arge bouquet which sho 
had. 

"Bedad it's him," said Mrs. O'Dowd; 
" and that's the very bokay he bought in the 
Marshy aux Flures!" and when Rebecca, 
having caught her friend's eye, performed 
the little hand-kissing operation once more, 
Mrs. Major O'D., taking the compliment to 
herself, returned the sfdute with a gracious 
smile, which sent that unfortunate Dobbin 
shrieking out of the box again. 

At the end of the act, George was out of 
the box in a moment, and he was even going 
to pay his respects to Rebecca in her loge. 
He met Crawley in the lobby, however, 
where they exchanged a few sentences upon 
the occurrences of the last fortnight. 

"You found my check aU right at the 
agent's ?" George said, with a knowing air. 

" All right, my boy," Rawdon answered. 
" Happy to give you your revenge. Gover 
nor come round ?" 

" Not yet," said George, " but he v^ ; 
and you know I've some private fortune 
through my mother. Has Aunty relented ?" 

" Sent me twenty pounds, damned old 
screw. When shall we have a meet ? The 
general dines out on Tuesday. Can't yon 
come Tuesday ? I say, make Sedley cut 
off his mustache. What the devil does 
a civilian mean with a mustache and those 
infernal frogs to his coat. By-bye. Try 
and come on Tuesday ;" and Rawdon was 
going off with two brSiliant young gentlemen 
of fashion, who were, like himself, on the 
staff of a general officer. 

George was only half pleased to be asked 

to dinner on that particular day when the 

general was not to dine. " I will go in and 

pay my respeetA to-^our wife," said be ; at 

\ wVi\c\i HaYi^ou aw!^, '•^ "ftm^ ^ -^wk ^V 
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looking very glum, aad at which the two 
young officers exchanged knowing glances. 
George parted from them, and strutted down 
the lobby to the generaUs box, the number 
of which he had carefully counted. 

"JEn^rez," said a clear little voice, and 
our friend found himself in Kebecca^s pres- 
ence ; who jumped up, clapped her hands 
together, and held out both of them to 
George, so charmed was she to see him. 
The general, with the orders in his button, 
stared at the new comer with a sulky scowl, 
as much as to say, ^*Who the devil are 
you ?" 

" My dear Captain George !" cried little 
Rebecca in an ecstacy. '* How good of you 
to come. The general and I were moping 
together tite-d-tete. General, this is my 
Captain George, of whom you heard me talk." 

** Indeed," said the general, with a very 
smaU bow, "of what regiment is Captain 
George ?" 

George mentioned the — th : how he 
wished he could have said it was a crack 
cavalry corps. 

♦* Come home lately from the West 
Indies, I believe. Not seen much service 
in the late war. Quartered here. Captain 
George ?" — the general went on with killing 
haughtiness. 

" Not Captain George, you stupid man ; 
Captain Osborne," Kebecca said. The 
general all the while was looking savagely 
from one to the other. 

'* Captain Osborne, indeed ! Any relation 
to the L — Osbornes ?" 

" We bear the same arms," George said, 
as indeed was the fact ; Mr. Osborne having 
consulted with a herald in Long Acre, and 
picked the L — arms out of the peerage, 
when he set up his carriage fifteen years 
before. The general made no reply to this 
announcement ; bdt took up his opera-glass 
—the double-barreled lorgnon was not in- 
vented in those days — and pretended to ex- 
amine the house ; but Rebecca saw that his 
disengaged eye was working round in her 
direction, and shooting out blood-shot glances 
at her and George. 

She redoubled in cordiality. •' How is 
dearest Amelia ? But I needn^t ask : how 
pretty she looks ! And who is that nice 
good-natured looking creature with her — a 
flame of yours ? O, you wicked men ! 
And there is Mr. Sedley eating ices, I de- 
clare ; how he seems to enjoy it ! General, 
why have we not had any ices ?" 

** Shall I go and fetch you some ?" said 
the general, bursting with wrath. 

•* Let me go, I entreat you," George said. 

"No, I will go to Amelia's box. Dear, 
sweet girl ! Give me your arm, Captain 
George ;" and so saying, and with a nod to I 
the general, she tripped into the lobby. 
She gave Oeorge the queerest, knowingest 
kwk. when they were together, a look which 



might have been interpreted, "Don't yoi. 
see the state of affairs, and what a fool Vm 
making of him ?" But he did not perceive 
it. He was thinking of his own plans, and 
lost in pompous admiration of his own irre- 
sistible powers of pleasing. 

The curses to which the general gave a 
low utterance, as soon as Rebecca and her 
conqueror had quitted him, were so deep, 
that I am sure no compositor would venture 
to print them were they written down. 
They came from the general's heart ; and 
a wonderful thing it is to think that the 
human heart is capable of generating such 
produce, and can throw out, as occasion de- 
mands, such a supply of lust and fury, rage 
and hatred. 

Amelia's gentle eyes, too, had been fixed 
anxiously on the pair, whose conduct had 
so chafed the jealous general ; but when 
Rebecca entered her box, she ffew tn her 
friend with an affectionate rapture which 
showed itself, in spite of the publicity of the 
place, for she embraced her dearest friend 
in the presence of the whole house, at least 
in full view of the general's glass, now 
brought to bear upon the Osborne party. 
Mrs. Rawdon saluted Jos, too, with the kind- 
liest greeting : she admired Mrs. O'Dowd's 
large Cairngorm brooch and superb Irish 
diamonds, and wouldn't believe that they 
were not from Golconda direct. She bustled, 
she chattered, she turned and twisted, and 
smiled upon one, and smirked on another, 
all ii full view of the jealous opei-a-glass 
opposite. And when the time for the ballet 
came (in which there was no dancer that 
went through her grimaces or performed 
her comedy of action better), she skipped 
back to her own box, leaning on Captain 
Dobbin's arm this time. No, she would not 
have George's : he must stay and talk to 
his dearest, best, little Amelia. 

" What a humbug that woman is," honest 
old Dobbin mumbled to George, when he 
came back from Rebecca's box, whither he 
had conducted her in perfect silence, and 
with a countenance as glum as an under 
taker's. " She writhes and twists about like 
a snake. All the time she was here, didn't 
you see, George, how she was acting at the 
general over the way ?" 

" Humbug — acting ? Hang it, she's the 
nicest littie woman in England," George 
replied, showing his white teeth, and giving 
his ambrosial whiskers a twirl. "You ain't 
a man of the world, Dobbin. Damme, look 
at her now, she 's talked over Tufto in no 
time. Look how he's laughing ! Gad, 
what a shoulder she has ! Emmy, why 
didn't you have a bouquet? Every body 
has a bouquet." 

" Faith, thew, 'wVrj ^\\t5\.'^ws.\wr^ w«k*V^ 
Mrs. 0'I>ov?^ ftwv^ \ ^\i^ \sR«^ W«ssJ«^ -mA 
Wi\Y\am BobVjm v\vwiV^ei.\L^v 'laT ^^ '^^'^'^S, 
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ladies rallied. Amelia was overpowered hy 
the flash and the dazzle and the fashionable 
talk of her worldly rival. Even the O'Dowd 
was silent and subdued after Becky*s brilliant 
apparition, and scarcely said a word more 
about Glenmalony aU the evening. 

'* When do you intend to give up play, 
George, as you have promised me any time 
these hundred years ?^* Dobbin said to his 
friend a few days after the night at the 
Opera. "When do you intend to give 
up sermonizing?" was the other's reply. 
"What the deuce, man, are you alarmed 
about ? We play low ; I won last night. 
You don't suppose Crawley cheats ? With 
fair play it comes to pretty much the same 
thing at the year's end." 

" But I don't think he could pay if he 
lost," Dobbin said ; and his advice met 
with the success which advice usually com- 
mands. Osborne and Crawley were re- 
peatedly together now. General Tufto 
dined abroad almost constantly. George 
was always welcome in the apartments 
(very close indeed to those of the general), 
which the aid-de-camp and his wife occupied 
in the hotel. 

Amelia's manners were such when she 
and George visited Crawley and his wife at 
these quarters, that they had very nearly 
come to their first quarrel ; that is, George 
scolded his wife violently for her evident 
unwiliingnsss to go, and the high and mighty 
manner in which she comported herself 
toward Mrs. Crawley, her old friend ; and 
Amelia did not say one single word in reply; 
but with her husband's eye upon her, and 
Rebecca scanning her, as she felt, was, if 
possible, more bashful and awkward on the 
second visit which she paid to Mrs. Rawdon, 
than on her first call. 

Rebecca was doubly affectionate, of course, 
and would not take notice, in the least, of 
her friend's coolness. " I think Emmy has 
become prouder since her father's name 
was in the — , since Mr. Sedley's misfor- 
i«w«5," Rebecca said, softening the phrase 
charitably for George's ear. 

"Upon my word, I thought when we 
were at Brighton she was doing me the 
honor to be jealous of me ; and now I sup- 
pose she is scandalized because Rawdon, 
and I, and the general live together. Why, 
my dear creature, how could we, with our 
means, live at all, but for a friend to share 
expenses? And do you suppose that Raw- 
don is not big enough to take care of my 
honor? But I'm very much obliged to 
Emmy, very," Mrs. Rawdon said. 

" Pooh, jealousy !" answered George, 
* all women are jealous." 

" And all men, too. Weren't you jealous 

of General Tufto, and the general of you, 

on the night of the Opera 1 Why, he was 

ready to eat me for going with you to visit 

t/jat foolish little wife of year's ; 88 if I care 



a pin for either of you," Crawley's wifii 
said, with a pert toss of her head. " Witf 
you dine here ? The dragon dines with th« 
commander-in-chief. Great news is stirring 
They say the French have crossed the fron 
tier. We shall have a quiet dinner." 

George accepted the invitation, although 
his wife was a little ailing. They were 
now not quite six weeks married. Another 
woman was laughing or sneering at her ex- 
pense, and he not angry. He was not even 
angry with himself, this good-naturei fellow. 
It is a shame, he owned to himself; but, 
hang it, if a pretty woman vnU throw herselt 
into your way, why, what can a fellow do, 
you know ? I am rather free about women, 
he had often said, smiling and nodding know- 
ingly to Stubble and Spooney, and other 
comrades of the mess-table ; and they rather 
respected him than otherwise for this prow- 
ess. Next to conquering in war, conquering 
in love has been a source of pride, time out 
of mind, among men in Vanity Fair, or how 
should school-boys brag of their amours, or 
Don Juan be popular ? 

So Mr. Osborne, having a firm conviction 
in his own mind that he was a woman -killei 
and destined to conquer, did not run countei 
to his fate, but yielded himself up to it quit€ 
complacently. And as Emmy did not say 
much or plague him with her jealousy, but 
merely became unhappy and pined over it 
miserably in secret, he chose to faqcy that 
she was not suspicious of what all his ac- 
quaintance were perfectly aware — namely, 
that he was carrying on a desperate flir- 
tation with Mrs. Crawley. He rode with 
her whenever she was free. He pretended 
regimental business to Amelia (by which 
falsehood she was not in the least deceived), 
and consigning his wife to solitude or her 
brother's society, passed his evenings in the 
Crawleys' company; losing money to the 
husband and flattering himself that the wife 
was dying in love for him. It is very likely 
that this worthy couple never absolutely 
conspired, and agreed together in so many 
words : the one to cajole the young gentle- 
man, while the other won his money at 
cards : but they understood each other per- 
fectly well, and Rawdon let Osborne come 
and go with entire good humor. 

George was so occupied with his new 
acquaintances that he and William Dobbin 
were by no means so much together as for- 
merly. George avoided him in public and 
in the regiment, and, as we see, did not like 
those sermons which his senior was disposed 
to inflict upon him. If some parts of his 
conduct made Captain Dobbin exceedingly 
grave and cool ; of what use was it to telJ 
George that though his whiskei*s were large, 
and his own opinion of his knowingness gre&^ 
he was as green as a schoolboy ? that Raw- 
don waa mfiVAn^ ^ NvcXXxxi o^ \ivav «a ba had 
\ done oi tnaiiy boiwe, wi^ «i* w»\i " * - 
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asdd him would fling him off with scorn? 
He would not listen : and so, as Dobbin 
upon those days when he visited the Osborne 
house, seldom had the advantage of meeting 
bis old friend, much painful and unavailing 
talk between them was spared. Our fiiend 
George was in the full career of the pleasures 
of Vanity Fair. 

There never was, since the days of Darius, 
such a brilliant train of camp-followers as 
hung round the train of the Duke of Wel- 
lington's army in the Low Countries, in 
1815 ; and led it dancing and feasting, as it 
were, up to the very brink of battle. A 
certain ball which a noble duchess gave at 
Brussels on the 15th of June in the above- 
named year is historical. All Brussels had 
been in a state of excitement about it, and I 
have heard from ladies .who were in that 
town at the period, that the talk and interest 
of persons of their own sex regarding the 
ball was much greater even than in respect 
to the enemy in their front. The struggles, 
intrigues, and prayers to get tickets were 
such as only English ladies will employ, in 
order to gain admission to the society of the 
great of their own nation. 

Jos and Mrs. 0*Dowd, who were panting 
to be asked, strove in vain to procure tick- 
ets ; but others of our friends were more 
lucky. For instance, through the interest 
of my Lord Bareacres^ and as a set-off for 
the dinner at the restaurateur's, George got 
a card for Captain and Mrs. Osborne ; which 
circumstance greatly elated him. Dobbin, 
who was a friend of the general commandmg 
the division in which their regiment was, 
came laughing one day to Mrs. Osborne, and 
displayed a similar invitation, which made 
Jos envious, and George wonder how the 
dejace he should be getting into society. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rawdon, finally, were of course 
invited ; as became the friends of a general 
commanding a cavalry brigade. 

On the appointed night, George, having 
commanded new dresses and ornaments of 
all sorts for Amelia, drove to the famous 
ball, where his wife did not know a single 
soul. After looking about for Lady Bai*e- 
acres, who cut him, thinking the card was 
quite enough — and after placing Amelia on a 
bench, he left her to her own cogitations 
there, thinking, on his own part, that he had 
behaved very handsomely in getting her new 
clothes, and bringing her to the ball, where 
she was free to amuse herself as she liked. 
Her thoughts were not of the pleasantest, 
and nobody except honest Dobbin came to 
disturb them. 

While her appearance was an utter fail- 
ure (as her husband felt with a sort of rage), 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's debut was, on the 
contranr, very brilliant. She amved very 
late. Her face was radiant ; her dress per- 
fection. In the midst of the gi-eat persons 
BBBemMed, aad the eje-^iasses directed to 



her, Rebecca seemed to bo as cool and co]« 
lected as when she used to marshal Miss 
Pinkerton's little girls to church. Numbers 
of the men she knew already, and the 
dandies thronged round her. As for the 
ladies, it was whispered among them that 
Rawdon had run away with her from out of 
a convent, and that she was a relation of the 
Montmorency family. She spoke French 
so perfectly that there might be some truth 
in this report, and it was agreed that he^ 
manners were fine, and her air distingtti. 
Fifty would-be partners thronged round her 
at once, and pressed to have the honor to 
dance with her. But she said she was en- 
gaged, and only going to dance very little ; 
and made her way at once to the place 
where Emmy sate quite unnoticed, and dis- 
mally unhappy. And so, to finish the poor 
child at once, Mrs. Rawdon ran and greeted 
affectionately her dearest Amelia, and began 
forthwith to patronize her. She found &ult 
with her friend's dress, and her hau--dresser, 
and wondered how she could be so chaussie, 
and vowed that she must send her cor seller e ' 
the next morning. She vowed that it was a 
delightful ball; that there was every body 
that every one knew, and only a very few 
nobodies in the whole room. It is a fact, 
that in a fortnight, and after three dinners in 
general society, this young woman had got 
up the genteel jargon so well, that a native 
could not speak it better; and it was only 
from her French being so good, that you 
could know she was not a born woman of 
fashion. 

George, who had left Emmy on her bench 
on entering the ball-room, very soon found 
his way back when Rebecca was by her 
dear fi'iend's side. Becky was just lecturing 
Mrs. Osborne upon the follies which her 
husband was committing. " For God's sake, 
stop him from gambling, my dear," she said, 
" or he will ruin himself. He and Rawdon 
are playing at cards every night, and you 
know he is veiy poor, and Rawdon will win 
every shilling from him if he does not take 
care. Why don't you prevent him, yon 
little careless creature ? Why dont you 
come to us of an evening, instead of moping 
at home with that Captain Dobbin ? I dare 
say he is tres-aimable ; but how could one 
love a man with feet of such size ? Your 
husband's feet are darlings. . Here he comes. 
Where have you been, wretch 'f Here i^ 
Emmy crying her eyes out for you. Are 
you coming to fetch me for the quadrille ?" 
And she left her bouquet and shawl by 
Amelia's side, and tripped off with George 
to dance. Women only know how to wound 
so. There is a poison on the tips of their 
little shafts, which stings a thousand times 
more than a man's blunter weapon. Our 
poor Emmy, who bsA T«ri«t Xjrt^a^^ \i«^«v 
sneered b\\ Yiet \&fe^ -w^a ys^«^«k«^ >». '^^ 
I hands o^ hex Y^mw«i^«a^X>W^^ wiwcc^ » 
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Georgo dauceu with Rebecca twice or 
thrice — ^how maDy times Amelia scarcely 
knew. She sate quite unnoticed in her 
comer, except when Rawdon came up with 
Bome words of clumsy conversation : and 
ater in the evening, when Captain Dob- 
bin made so bold as to bring her refresh- 
ments and sit beside her. He did not like 
to ask her why she was so sad; but as a 
pretext for the tears which were filling in 
her eyes, she told him that Mrs. Crawley 
had alarmed her by telling her that George 
would go on playing. 

** It is curious, when a man is bent upon 
play, by what clumsy rogues he will allow 
himself to be cheated,'' Dobbin said; and 
Emmy said, "indeed." She was thinking 
of something else. It was not the loss of 
the money that grieved her. 

At last George came back for Rebecca's 
shawl and flowers. She was going away. 
She did not even condescend to come back 
and say good-by to Amelia. The poor girl 
let her husband come and go without saying 
a word, and her head fell on her breast. 
Dobbin had been called away, and was 
whispering deep in conversation with the 
general of the division, his friend, and had 
not seen this last parting. George went 
away then with the bouquet ; but when he 
gave it to the owner, there lay a note, coiled 
like a snake among the flowers. Rebecca's 
eye caught it at once. She had been used 
to deal with notes in early life. She put 
out her hand and took the nosegay. He 
saw by her eyes as they met, that she was 
aware what she should find there. Her 
husband hurried her away, still too intent 
upon his own thoughts, seemingly, to take 
note of any marks of recognition which might 
pass between his friend and his wife. These 
were, however, but trifling. Rebecca gave 
George her hand with one of her usual quick 
knowing glances, and made a courtesy and 
walked away. George bowed over the hand, 
said nothing in reply to a remark of Craw- 
ley's, did not hear it even, his brain was so 
throbbing with triumph and excitement, and 
allowed them to go away without a word. 

His wife saw the one part at least of the 
bouquet-scene. It was quite natural that 
George should come at Rebecca's request to 
get her her scarf and flowers: it was no 
more than he had done twenty times before 
\a the course of the last few days ; but now 
it was too much for her. " William," she 
Yud, suddenly clinging to Dobbin, who was 
oear her, "you've. always been very kind to 
me — ^I'm — I'm not well. Take me home." 
She did not know she called him by his 
Christian name, as George was accustom- 
ed to do. He went away with her quick- 
ly. Her lodgings were hard by; and they 
ojreaded through the crowd without, where 
aveij' thing seemed to be more astir than 
^nv/j in the ball-room within. 



George had been angry twice or thrice af 
finding his wife up on his return from the 
parties which he frequented : so she went 
straight to bed now; but although she did 
not sleep, and although the din and clatter, 
and the galloping of horsemen were inces- 
sant, she never heard any of these noises, 
having quite other disturbances to keep her 
awake. 

Osborne meanwhile, wild with elation, 
went off to a play-table, and began to bet 
frantically. He won repeatedly. "Every 
thing succeeds with me to-night," he said. 
But his luck at play even did not cure him 
of his restlessness, and he staited up after 
awhile, pocketing his winnings, and went to 
a buffet, where he drank off many bumpers 
of wine. 

Here, as he was rattling away to the 
people around, laughing loudly and wild 
with spirits, Dobbin found him. He had 
been to the card-tables to look there for his 
friend. Dobbin looked as pale and grave as 
his comrade was flushed and jovial. 

" Hullo, Dob ! Come and drink, old Dob ' 
The duke's wine is famous. Give me 
some more, you sir;" and he held out a 
trembling glass for the liquor. 

"Come ovt, George," said Dobbin, stili 
gravely ; " don't drink." 

" Drink ! there's nothing like it. Drink 
yourself, and light up your lantern jaws, old 
boy. Here's t© you." 

Dobbin went up and whispered something 
to him, at which George, giving a start and 
a wild hurra, tossed off his glass, clapped it 
on the table, and walked away speedily on 
his friend's arm. " The enemy has passed 
the Sambre," William said, " and our left is 
already engaged. Come away. We are 
to march in three hours." 



Away went George, his nerves quivering 
with excitement at the news so long looked 
for, so sudden when it came. What wore 
love and intrigue now ? He thought about 
a thousand things but these in his rapid walk 
to his quarters — his past life and future 
chances — the fate which might be before 
him — the wife, the child perhaps, from 
whom unseen he might be about to part. 
Oh, how he wished that night's work un- 
done ! and that with a clear conscience at 
least he might say farewell tq the tender 
and guileless being by whose love he had s6t 
such little ^store ! 

He thought over his brief married life. 
In those few weeks he had frightfully dissi- 
pated his little capital. How wild and reck- 
less he had been ! Should any mischance 
befall him : what w^p then left for her 1 
How unworthy he was of her. Why had 
he married her? He was not fit for mar- 
riage. Why had he disobeyed his father, 
who Viad been «\n<??i^^ ^o ^<bxv^TO\ia to Uim ? 
[ Hope, xemoTse, wnXyvViow, XwA«t\i^«»^ «d4 
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i»elfish regret filled his heart. He sate down 
and wrote to his father, remembering what 
he had said once before, when he was en- 
gaged to fight a duel. Dawn faintly streak- 
ed the sky as he closed this farewell letter. 
He sealed it,, and kissed the superscription. 
He thought how he had deserted that gener- 
ous father, and of the thousand kindnesses 
which the stern old man had done him. 

He had looked into Amelia's bed-room 
when he entered; she lay quiet, and her 
eyes seemed closed, and he was glad that 
she was asleep. On arriving at his quarters 
from the ball, he had found his regimental 
servant already making preparations for his 
departure : the man had understood his sig- 
nal to be still, and these arrangements were 
very quickly and silently made. Should he 
go in and wake Amelia, he thought, or leave 
a note for her brother to break the news of 
departure to her ? He went in to look at 
her once again. 

She had been awake when he first enter- 
ed her room, but had kept her eyes closed, 
so that even her wakefulness should not 
seem to reproach him. But when he had 
returned, so soon after herself, too, this 
timid little heart had felt more at ease and 
turning toward him as he stepped softly out 
of the room, she had fallen into a light sleep. 
George came in and looked at her again, 
entering still more softly. By the pale night- 
lamp he could see her sweet, pale face — the 
purple eyelids were fringed and closed, and 
one round arm, smooth and white, lay outside 
of the coverlid. Good God ! how pure she 
was; how gentle, how tender, and how 
friendless ! and he, how selfish, brutal, and 
black with crime ! Heart-stained, and shame- 
stricken, he stood at the bed's foot, and 
looked at the sleeping girl. How dared he 
—who was he, to pray for one so spotless! 
God bless her ! God bless her ! He came 
to the bed-side, and looked at the hand, the 
little soft hand, lying asleep; and he bent 
over the pillow noiselessly toward the gentle 
pale face. 

Two fair arms closed tenderly round his 
neck as he stooped down. '^I am awake, 
Geoi^e," the poor child said, with a sob fit 
to break the little heart that nestled so 
closely by his own. She was awake, poor 
soul, and to what ? At that moment a bugle 
from the Place of Arms began sounding 
clearly, and was taken up through the town ; 
and amidst the drums of the infantry, and 
the shrill pipes of the Scotch, the whole 
city awoke. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

'* THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME." 

We do not claim to rank among the mili- 
tsiy novelists. Our place is with the non- 
nmnbataata. When the decks are cleared 



for action we go below and wait meekly. 
We should only be in the way of the 
manoeuvres that the gallant fellows are per- 
forming over head. We shall go no farther 
with the . — th than to the city gate : and 
leaving Major O'Dowd to his duty, come 
back to the major's wife, and the ladies and 
the baggage. 

Now, the major and his lady, who had 
not been invited to the bail at which in our 
last chapter others of our friends figured, 
had much more time to take their whole- 
some natural rest in bed, than was accorded 
to people who wished to enjoy pleasure as 
well as to do duty. " It's my belief, Peggy, 
my dear," said he, as he placidly pulled his 
night-cap over his ears, " that there will be 
such a ball danced in a day or two as some 
of 'em has never heard the chune of;" and 
he was much more happy to retire to rest 
after paitaking of a quiet tumbler, than to 
figure at any other sort of amusement. 
Peggy, for her part, would have liked to 
have shown her turban and bird of paradise 
at the ball, but for the information which 
her husband had given her, and which made 
her very grave. 

** I'd like ye wake me about half an hour 
before the assembly beats," the major said 
to his lady. ** Call me at half-past one 
Peggy dear, and see me things is ready 
May be I'll not come back to breakfast, Mrs. 
O'D." With which words, which signified 
his opinion that the regiment would march 
the next morning, the major ceased talking, 
and fell asleep. 

Mrs. O'Dowd, the good housewife, arrayed 
in curl-papers and a camisole, felt that her 
duty was to act, and not to sleep, at this 
juncture. *' Time enough for that," she 
said, *' when Mick's gone ; " and so she 
packed his traveling-valise ready for the 
march, brushed his cloak, his cap, and other 
warlike habiliments, set them out in order 
for him; and stowed away in the cloak- 
pockets a light package of portable refresh- 
ments, and a wicker-covered flask or pocket- 
pistol, containing near a pint of a remarkably 
sound Cognac brandy, of which she and the 
major approved very much, and as soon as 
the hands of the "repayther" pointed to 
half-past one, and its interior arrangements 
(it had a tone quite aqual to a cathaydral, its 
fair owner considered) knelled forth that 
fatal hour, Mrs. O'Dowd woke up her major, 
and had as comfortable a cup of coffee pre- 
pared for him as any made that morning in 
Brussels. And who is there will deny that 
this worthy lady's preparations betokened 
affection as much as tibe fits of tears and hys- 
terics by which more sensitive females exhib« 
ited their love, and .that their partaking of 
this coffee, which they drank together while 
the bugles yj et© wsvrafixck^ ^^ Xxw^cl-^sqX. ^iss^ 
the druma \>eB.\ATv^ vci ^<& -s-anovsA ^iNs\«t?^ ;^ 
the toNvu, vfaa lioX. mat«k x^^'^j^ ^sx^^ "^^ '^'^ 
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purpose tban the outpouring of any mere 
Bentiment could be ? The consequence was, 
that the major appeared on parade quite 
ti'ini, fresh, and alert, his well-shaved rosy 
countenance, as he sate on horseback, giving 
cheerfulness and confidence to the whole 
corps. All the officers saluted her when 
the regiment marched by tiie balcony on 
which this brave woman stood, and waved 
them a cheer as they passed ; and I dare say 
It was not from want of courage, but from a 
sense of female delicacy and propriety, that 
she refrained from leading the gallant — th 
personally into action. 

On Sundays and at periods of a solemn na- 
ture, Mrs. 0*Dowd used to read with great 
gravity out of a large volume of her uncle 
the dean's sermons. It had been of great 
comfort to her on board the transport as 
they were coming home, and w-ere very 
nearly wrecked on their return from the 
West Indies. After the regiment's depar- 
ture she betook herself to the volume for 
meditation ; perhaps she did not understand 
much of what she was reading, and her 
thoughts were elsewhere : but the sleep 
project, with poor Mick's nightcap there on 
the pillow, was quite a vain one. So it is in 
the world. Jack or Donald marches away 
to glory with his knapsack on his shoulder, 
stepping out briskly to the tune of ** The 
Girl I left behind me." It is she who re- 
mains and suffers — and has the leisure to 
^"^TEink, and brood, and remember. 

Knowing how useless regrets are, and how 
the indulgence of sentiment only serves to 
make people more miserable, Mrs. Rebecca 
wisely determined to give way to no vain 
feelings of sorrow, and bore the parting 
from her husband with quite a Spartan 
equanimity. Indeed, Captain Rawdon him- 
self was much more affected at the leave- 
taking than the resolute little woman to 
whom he bade farewell. She had mastered 
this rude, coarse nature ; and he loved and 
worshiped her with all his faculties of regard 
and admiration. In all his life he had never 
been so happy, as, during the past few 
months, his wife had made him. All former 

. delights of turf, mess, hunting-field, and 
gambling-table ; all previous loves and court- 
ships of milliners, opera-dancers, and the 
like easy triumphs of the clumsy military 
Adonis, were quite insipid when compared 
to the lawful matrimonial pleasures which 
of late he had enjoyed. She had known 
perpetually how to divert him ; and he had 
tbunri his house and her society a thousand 
tin;es more pleasant than any place or com- 
pany which he had ever frequented from 
his childhood until now. And he cursed his 
past follies and exti'avag^nces, and bemoaned 
his vast outlying debts, above all, which must 
remain forever as obstacles to prevent his 

ffj/eTs advancement in the world. He had 
affea groaned over these in midnight conver- 



sations with Rebecca, although as a kaciielc^ 
they had never given him any disquiet. He 
himself was struck with this phenomenon. 
** Hang it," he would say (or perhaps use a 
still stronger expression out of his simple vo- 
cabulary), *' before I was married I didn't 
care what bills I put my name to, and so 
long as Moses would wait or Levy would 
renew for three months, I kept on never 
minding. But since I'm married, except 
renewing, of course, I give you my honor 
I've not touched a bit of stamped paper." 

Rebecca always knew how to conjure 
away these moods of melancholy. " Why. 
my stupid love," she would say, ** we have 
not done with your aunt yet. If she £uls 
us, isn't there what you call the Gazette ? 
or, stop, when your uncle Bute's life drops, 
I have another scheme. The living has al- 
ways belonged to the younger brother, and 
why shouldn't you se(l out and go> into the 
church ?" The idea of this conversion set 
Rawdon into roars of laughter : you might 
have heard the explosion through the hote. 
at midnight, and the haw-haws of the great 
dragoon's voice. General Tufto heard him 
from his quarters on the first floor below 
them; and Rebecca acted the scene 'with 
great spirit, and preached Rawdon's first 
sermon, to. the immense delight of the gen- 
eral at breakfast. 

But these were mere by-gone days and 
talk. When the final news an'ived that the 
campaign was opened, and the troops were 
to march, Rawdon's gi-avity became such 
that Becky rallied him about it in a mannei 
which rather^hurt the feelings of the guard8« 
man. ** You don't suppose I'm afraid, 
Becky, I should think," he said, with a tre- 
mor in his voice. ** But I'm a pretty good 
mark for a shot, and you see if it brings me 
down, why I leave one and perhaps two 
behind me whom I should wish to provide 
for, as I brought 'em into the scrape. It is 
no laughing matter thaU Mrs. C, anyways." 

Rebecca by a hundred caresses and kind 
words tried to soothe the feelings of the 
wounded lover. It was only when her vi- 
vacity and sense of humor got the better of 
this sprightly creature (as they would do 
undermost circumstances of life indeed), that 
she would break out with her satire, but she 
could soon put on a demure face. *' Dearest 
love," she said, **do you suppose I feel 
nothing?" and, hastily dashing something 
from her eyes, she looked up in her hus- 
band's face with a smile. 

** Look here," said he. " If I drop, let 
us see what there is for you. I have had a 
pretty good run of luck here, and here's two 
hundred and thirty pounds. I have got ten 
Napoleons in my pocket. That is as much 
as I shall want ; for the general pays every 
thing like a piince ; and if I'm hit, whj yon 
know 1 coat no\k\\i%. "DotJX, cjtj^ dtAla 
woman •, 1 may Ywe \ft Nent -jom -sfciV^ "^ fS^ 
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L s/ian^t take either of my horses, but shall 
ride the general's gray charger : it's cheaper, 
and I told him mine was lame. If I'm done, 
those two ought to fetch you something. 
Grigg offered ninety for the mare yesterday, 
before this confounded news came, and like 
R fool I wouldn't let her go under the two 
O's. Bullinch will fetch his price any day, 
only you'd better sell him in this country, 
Because the dealers have so many bills of 
mine, and so I'd rather he shouldn't go back 
to England. Your little mare the general 
gave you will fetch something, and there's 
no d--d livery stable bills here as there are 
in London," Kawdon added, with a laugh. 
•* There's that dressing-case cost me two 
hundred — ^that is, I owe two for it ; and the 
gold tops and bottles must be worth thirty 
or forty. Please to put that up the spout, 
ma'am, with my pins, and rings, and watch 
and chain, and things. They cost a precious 
lot of money. Miss Crawley, I know, paid 
a hundred down for the chain and ticker. 
Gold tops and bottles, indeed ! damme, I'm 
sorry I didn't take more now. Edwards 
pressed on me a silver-gilt boot-jack, and I 
might have had a dressing-case fitted up 
with a silver warming-pan, and a service of 
plate. But we must make the best of what 
we've got, Becky, you know." 

And so, making his last dispositions, 
Captain Crawley, who had seldom thought 
about any thing but himself, until the last 
few months of his life, when love had ob- 
tained the mastery over the dragoon, went 
through the various items of his little cata- 
logue of effects, striving to see how they 
might be turned into money for his wife's 
benefit, in case any accident should befall 
him. He pleased himself by noting down 
with a pencil, in his big school-boy hand- 
writing, the various items of. his portable 
property which might be sold for his widow's 
advantage— as for example, "My double- 
barrel by Manton, say 40 guineas; my 
driving cloak, lined with sable fur, 6650; 
my dueling pistols in rosewood case (same 
which I shot Captain Marker), 0620 ; my 
regulation saddle-holsters and housings; my 
Laurie ditto," and so forth, over all of which 
articles he made Kebecca the mistress. 

Faithful to his plan of economy, the cap- 
tain dressed himself in his oldest and shab- 
biest uniform and epaulets, leaving the new- 
est behind, under his wife's (or it might be 
his widow's) guardianship. And this famous 
dandy of Windsor and Hyde Park went off 
on his campaign with a kit as modest as that 
of a sergeant, and with something like a 
prayer on his lips for the woman he was 
leaving. He took her up from the ground, 
and held her in his arms for a minute, tight 
pressed against his strong-beating heart. 
His &ce was purple and his 6yes dim, as he 
put her down and left her. He rode by his 
geaeral^a side, and smoked his cigar in 



silence as they hastened after the troops of 
the general's brigade, which preceded them <, 
and it was not until they were some miles 
on their way that he left off twirling his 
musJBche and broke silence. 

And Kebecca, as we have said, wisely de* 
termined not to give way to unavailing sen- 
timentality on her husband's departure. 
She waved him an adieu from the window, 
and stood there for a moment looking out 
after he was gone. The cathedral towers 
and the full gables of the quaint old houses 
were just beginning to blush in the sunrise. 
There had been no rest for her that night. 
She was still in her pretty ball-dress, her 
fair hair hanging somewhat out of curl on 
her neck, and the circles round her eyes 
dark with watching. What a fright I seem," 
she said, examining herself in the glass, 
" and how pale this pink makes one look !" 
So she divested herself of this pink raiment; 
in doing which a note fell out from her cor- 
sage, which she picked up with a smile, and 
locked into her dressing-box. And then 
she put her bouquet of the ball into a glass 
of water, and went to bed, and slept very 
comfortably. 

The town was quite quiet when she woke 
up at ten o'clock, and partook of coffee, very 
requisite and comfortable after the exhaustion 
and grief of the morning's occurrences. 

This meal over, she resumed honest 
Rawdon's calculations of the night previous, 
and surveyed her position. Should the 
worst befall, all thinjjs considered, she was 
pretty well to do. There were her own 
trinkets and trousseau, in addition to those 
which her husband had left behind. Raw- 
don's generosity when they were first mar- 
ried, has already been described and lauded. 
Besides these, and the little mare, the gene- 
ral, her slave and worshiper, had made her 
many very handsome presents in the shape 
of cashmere shawls bought at the auction of 
a bankrupt French general's lady, and nu 
merous tributes from the jewelers' shops, 
all of which betokened her admirer's taste 
and wealth. As for "tickers," as poor 
Rawdon called watches, her apartments 
were alive with their clicking. For happen- 
ing to mention one night that hers, which 
Rawdon had given to her, was of English 
workmanship, and went ill, on the veiy next 
morning there came to her a little bijou 
marked Leroy, with a chain and cover charm- 
ingly set with turquoises, and another signed 
Breguet, which was covered with pearls, and 
yet scarcely bigger than a htilf-crown. 
General Tufto had bought one, and Captain 
Osborne had gallantly presented the other. 
Mrs. Osborne had no watch, though, to do 
George justice, she might have had one for 
the asking, and the Honorable Mrs. Tufto 
in England had avv old vosXYVVxaeiiX ^W«t 
motVier's tVvBX. xm^X. >d»n^ ^v^t^^^ ^^^ "^^ 
plate Yrfffmm^-v^vi v«\v\Ocl ^««^^ \sJ^«^ 
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about. If Messrs. Howell and James were 
to publish a Ii8t of the purchasers of all 
the trinkets which they sell, how surprised 
would some families be; and if all these 
ornaments went to gentlemen's lawful wives 
and daughters, what a profusion of jewelry 
there would be exhibited in the genteelest 
hpmes of Vanity Fair ! 

Every calculation made of these valuables 
Mrs. Rebecca found, not without a pungent 
feeling of triumph and self-satisfaction, that 
should circumstances occur, she might reckon 
on six or seven hundred pounds at the 
least, to begin the world with : and she pass- 
ed the morning disposing, ordering, look- 
ing out, and locking Up her properties in the 
most agreeable manner. Among the notes 
in Rawdon's pocket-book was a draft for 
twenty pounds on Osborne's banker. This 
made her think about Mrs. Osborne. ** I will 
go and get the draft cashed," she said, ** and 
pay a visit afterward to poor little Emmy." 
if this is a novel without a hero, at least let 
us lay claim to a heroine. No man in the 
British army which has marched away, not 
the great duke himself, could be more cool 
or collected in the presence of doubts and 
difficulties, than the indomitable little aid- 
de-camp's wife. 

And there was another of our acquaint- 
ances who was also to be left behind, a non- 
combatant, and whose emotions and behavior 
we have therefore a right to know. This 
was our friend the ' ex-collector of Boggley 
Wollah, whose rest was broken, like other 
people's, by the sounding of the bugles in 
the early morning. Being a great sleeper, 
and fond of his bed, it is possible he would 
have snoozed on until his usual hour of 
rising in the forenoon, in spite of ail the 
drums, bugles, and bagpipes in tlie British 
army, but for an interruption, which did not 
come from George Osborne, who shared 
Jos's quarters with him, and was as usual 
occupied too much with his own affairs, or 
with grief at parting with his wife, to think 
of taking leave of his slumbering brother-in- 
law — it was not George, we say, who inter- 
posed between Jos Sedley and sleep, but 
Captain Dobbin, who came and roused him 
* up, insisting on shaking hands with him be- 
fore his departure. 

** Veiy kind of you," said Jos, yawning, 
and wishing the captain at the deuce. 

" I — ^I didn't like to go off without saying 
good by, you know," Dobbin said in a very in- 
coherent manner ; " because you know some 
of us mayn't come back again, and I like to 
see 3'ou all well and — and that sort of thing, 
you know." 

"What do you mean?" Jos asked, rub- 
bing his eyes. The captain did not in the 
least hear him or look at the stout gentle- 
mnn in the night-cap, about whom he pro- 
/bssed to have such a tODiier interest. The 
Ujypocrite was looking and iisteniog with all 



his might in the direction of George's apart' 
ments, striding about the room, upsetting 
the chairs, beating the tattoo, biting his 
nails, and showing other signs of great in- 
ward emotion. 

Jos had always had rather a mean opinion 
of the captain, and now began to think his 
courage was somewhat equivocal. " What 
is it I can do for you, Dobbin ?" he said in a 
sarcastic tone. 

•* I tell you what you can do," the captain 
replied, coming up to the bed ; *' we march 
in a quarter of an hour, Sedley, and neither 
George nor I may ever come back. Mind 
you, you are not to stir from this town until 
you ascertain how things go. You are to 
stay here and watch over your sister, and 
comfort her, and see that no harm comes to 
her. If any thing happens to George, re- 
member she has no one but you in the 
world to look to. If it goes wrong with the 
army, you'll see her safe back to England; 
and you will promise me on your word that 
you will never desert her. I know you 
won't as far as money goes: you were 
always free enough with that. Do you want 
any? I mean, have you enough gold to 
take you back to England in case of a mis 
fortune ?" 

" Sir," said Jos, majestically, •' when 1 
want money, I know where to ask for it. 
And as for my sister, you needn't teU me 
how I ought to behave to her." 

** You speak like a man of spirit, Jos," 
the other answered, good-natpredly, "and 
I am glad that George can leave her in such 
good hands. So I may give him your word 
of honor, may I, that in case of extremity 
you will stand by her ?" 

" Of coui-se, of course?" answered Mr. Jos, 
whose generosity in money matters Dobbin 
estimated quite correctly. 

** And you'll see her safe out of Brussels 
in the event of a defeat?" 

" A defeat ! D — it, sir, it's impossible. 
Don't try and frighten wc," the hero cried 
from his bed ; and Dobbin's mind was thus 
perfectly set at ease now that Jos had spo- 
ken out so resolutely respecting his conduct 
to his sister. " At least," thought the cap- 
tain, "there will bo a retreat secured fiir 
her in case the worst should ensue." 

If Captain Dobbin expected to get any 
personal comfort and satisfaction from having 
one more view of Amelia before the regi- 
ment marched away, his selfishness wm 
punished just as such odious egotism de- 
served to be. The door of Jos's bedroom 
opened into the sitting-room which was com- 
mon to the family party, and opposite thii 
door was that of Amelia's chamber. The 
bugles had wakened every body : there Was 
no use in concealment now. George's serv- 
ant was packibg in this room : Osborne cond- 
ing \n and out of the contiguous bedroom, 
\ flinging to t\\e moxi E\ic\i«.t\Ae\e%«&V^>iHMai^^^ 
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fit to carry on the campaign. And presently 
Dobbin had the opportunity which his heart 
coveted, and he got sight of Amelia's face 
once more. But what a face it was ! So 
white, so wild and despair-stricken, that 
the remembrance of it haunted him after- 
ward like a crime, and the sight smote him 
with inexpressible pangs of longing and 
oity. 

She was wrapped in a white morning 
dress, her hair falling on her shoulders, and 
ner large eyes fixed and without light. By 
way of helping on the preparations for the 
departure, and showing that she, too, could 
be useful at a moment so critical, this poor 
soul had taken up a sash of George's from 
the drawers whereon it lay, and followed 
him to and fro with the sash in her hand, 
looking on mutely as his packing proceeded. 
She came out and stood, leaning at the wall, 
bolting this sash against her bosom, from 
which the heavy net of crimson dropped like 
a large stain of blood. Our gentle-hearted 
captain felt a guilty shock as he looked at 
her. " Good God," thought he, ** and is it 
grief like this I dared to pry into ?" And 
there was no help : no means to soothe and 
comfort this helpless, speechless misery. 
He stood for a moment and looked ^t her, 
powerless and torn with pity, as a parent re- 
gards an infant in pain. 

At last, George took Emmy's hand, and 
led her back into the bed-room, from whence 
he came out alone. The parting had taken 
place in that moment, and he was gone. 

"Thank Heaven that is over," George 
thought, bounding down the stair, his sword 
under his arm, and as he ran swiftly to the 
alarnd-ground, where the regiment was 
mustered, and whither trooped men and of- 
ficers hurrying from their billets, his pulse 
was throbbing and his cheeks flushed : the 
great game of war was going to be played, 
and he one of the players. What a fierce 
excitement of doubt, hope, and pleasure ! 
What tremendous hazards of loss or gain ! 
What were all the games of chance he had 
ever played compared to this one ? Into all 
eontests requiring athletic skill and courage, 
the young man, from his boyhood upward, 
bad flung himself with all his might. The 
champion of his school and his regiment, the 
bmvos of his companions had foUowed him 
every where ; from the boys' cricket-match 
to the garrison-races, he had won a hundred 
of triumphs ; and wherever he went, women 
and men had admired and envied him. 
What qualities are there for which a man 
^ets so speedy a return of applause, as those 
of bodily superiority, activity, and valor? 
Thne out of mind strength and courage have 
been the theme of bards and romances ; and 
from the story of Troy down to to-day, pd- 
eliy has always chosen a soldier for a hero. 
^ wonder is it because men are cowards in 
heart that they admire bravery so much, 



and place military valor so far beyond every 
other quality for reward and worship ? 

So, at the sound of that stirring call to 
battle, George jumped away from the gentle 
arms in which he had been dallying ; not 
without a feeling of shame (although his 
wife's hold on him had been but feeble), that 
he should have been detained there so long 
The same feeling of eagerness and excite- 
ment was among all those friends of his of 
whom we have had occasional glimpses, from 
the stout senior major, who led the regiment 
into action, to little Stubble, the ensign, who 
was to bear its colors on that day. 

The sun was just rising as the march be- 
gan — it was a gallant sight— the band led the 
column, playing the regimental march — ^then 
came the major in command, riding upon 
Pyramus, his stout charger — ^then marched 
the grenadiers, their captain at their head ; 
in the center were the colors, borne by the 
senior and junior ensigns — then George came 
marching at the head of his company. He 
looked up and smiled at Amelia, and passed 
on ; and even the sound of the music died 
away. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

IN WHICH JOS SEDLET TAKES CARE OF HIS 

SISTER. 

Thus all the superior officers being sum- 
moned on duty elsewhere, Jos Sedley was 
left in command of the little colony at Brus- 
sels, with Amelia invalid, Isidor his Belgian 
servant, and the bonne, who was maid-of-all- 
work for the establishment, as a garrison 
under him. Though he was disturbed in 
spirit, and his rest destroyed by Dobbin's 
interruption and the occurrences of the 
morning, Jos nevertheless remained for 
many hours in bed, wakeful and rolling 
about there until his usual hour of rising had 
arrived. The sun was high in the heavens, 
and our gallant friends of the — th miles on 
their march, before the civilian appeared in 
his flowered dressing-gown at breakfast. 

About George's absence, his brother-in- 
law was very easy in mind. Perhaps Jos 
was rather pleased in his heart that Osborne 
was gone, for during George's presence, the 
other had played but a very secondary part in 
the household, and Osborne did not scruple 
to show his contempt for the stout civilian. 
But Emmy had always been good and at- 
tentive to him. It was she who minis- 
tered to his comforts, who superintended 
the dishes that he liked, who walked or rode 
with him (as she had many, too many, op- 
portunities of doing, for where was George?) 
and who interposed her sweet, kind face be- 
tween his anger and her husband's scorn. 
Many timid remonstrances Iwvd ^Va xiS^sft't^i. 
to George \n VjeYvsAi o^VetXiVi^ct . ^>ox '^^ 
latter in \ua ttex\cVMJxiX ^«5 t^i^• \x«»» «x 
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treaties short. *'I'm an honest man/* he 
said, ** and if I have a feeling I show it, as 
an honest man will. How the deuce, my 
dedr, would you have me behave respectful- 
ly to such a fool as your brother?" So 
Jos was pleased with George's absence. 
His plain hat, and gloves on a sideboard, and 
the idea that the owner was away, caused 
Jos I don't know what secret thrill of pleas- 
ure. " He won't be troubling me this morn- 
ing," Jos thought, *^ with his dandified airs 
and his impudence." 

*^Put the captain's hat into the ante- 
room," he said, to Isidor, the servant. 

" Perhaps he won't want it again," re- 
plied the lackey, looking knowingly at his 
master. He hated George, too, whose in- 
solence toward him was quite of the English 
sort. 

^* And ask if madam is coming to break- 
fast," Mr. Sedley said with great majesty, 
ashamed to enter with a servant upon the 
subject of his dislike for George. The truth 
is, he had abused his brother to the valet a 
score of times before. 

Alas ! madam could not come to break- 
fast, and cut the tartines that Mr. Jos liked. 
Madam was a great deal too ill, and had 
been in a frightful state ever since her hus- 
band's departure, so her honne said. Jos 
showed his sympathy, by pouring her out a 
large cup of tea. It was his way of exhibiting 
kindness : and he improved on this ; he not 
only sent her breakfast, but he bethought 
him what delicacies she would most like for 
dinner. 

Isidor, the valet, had looked on very sulk- 
ily, while Osborne's servant was disposing of 
his master's baggage previous to the captain's 
departure : for in the first place he hated 
Mr. Osborne, whose conduct to him, and to 
all inferiors, was generally overbearing (nor 
does the continental domestic like to be 
treated with insolence as our own better- 
tempered servants do) ; and secondly, he 
was angry that so many valuables should be 
removed from under his hands, to fall into 
other people's possession when the English 
discomfiture should arrive. Of this defeat 
he and a vast number of other persons in 
Brussels and Belgium did not make the 
slightest doubt. The almost universal be- 
lief was, that the emperor would divide the 
Prussian and English armies, annihilate one 
after the other, and march into Brussels be- 
fore three days were over; when all the 
movables of his present masters, who would 
be killed, or fugitives, or prisoners, would 
lawfully become the property of Monsieur 
Isidor. 

As he helped Jos through his toilsome 
and complicated daily toilet, this faithful 
servant would calculate what he should do 
with the very articles with which he was 
decorating hJs master's person. He would 
make a present of the silver essence-bottles 



and toilet knicknacks to a young lady of 
whom he was fond ; and keep the English 
cutlery and the large ruby pin for himself 
It would look very smart upon one of the 
fine frilled shirts, which, with the gold-laced 
cap and the frogged frock coat, that might 
easily be cut down to suit his shape, and the 
captain's gold-headed cane, and the great 
double ring with the rubies, which he would 
have made into a pair of beautiful ear-rings 
he calculated would make a perfect Adonis 
of himself, and render Madamoiselle Keine 
an easy prey. " How those sleeve-buttons 
will suit me," thought he, as he fixed a pair 
on the fat, pudgy wrist of Mr. Sedley. ** 1 
long for deeve-buttons ; and the captain's 
boots with brass spurs, in the next room, 
corbleu what an effect they will make in the 
Allee-Vert6 !" So while Monsieur Isidor 
with bodily fingers was holding on to his 
master's nose, and shaving the lower p^rt ol 
Jos's face, his imagination was rambling 
along the Green Avenue, dressed out in a 
frogged coat and lace, and in company with 
Mademoiselle Heine ; he was loitering in 
spirit on the banks, and examining the barges 
sailing slowly under the cool shadows of the 
trees by the canal, or refreshing himself 
with i^mng of Faro at the bench of a beer 
house on the road to Laeken. 

But Mr. Joseph Sedley, luckily for hn 
own peace, no inore knew what was passing 
in his domestic's mind than the respected 
reader and I suspect what John or Mary, 
whose wages we pay, think of ourselves 
What our servants think of us! Did we 
know what our intimates and dear relations 
thought of us, we should live in a world that 
we should be glad to quit, and in a frame of 
mind and a constant terror, that would be 
perfectly unbearable. So Jos's man was 
marking his victim down, as you see one of 
Mr. Paynter's assistants in Leadeoball- 
street ornament an unconscious turtle with 
a placard on which is written, "Soup l^ 
morrow." 

Amelia's attendant was much less selfishly 
disposed. Few dependents could come near 
that kind and gentle creature without paying 
their usual tribute of loyalty and affection to 
her sweet and affectionate nature. And it 
is a fact that Pauline, the cook, consoled her 
mistress more than any body whom she 
saw on this wretched morning; for vrhev 
she found how Amoha remained for hours, 
silent, motionless, and haggard, by the win- 
dows in which she had placed herself to 
watch the last bayonets of the column as it 
marched away, the honest girl took the 
lady's hand, and said, Tenez, Madame, e$Uct 
miHl ne'st pas aussi d Varmee, mon ho mm e 
a moi ? with which she burst into tears, 
and Amelia falling into her arms, did like- 
wise, and so each pitied and soothed thb 
other. 
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Several times during the forenoon Mr. 
Jos's Isidor went from his lodgings into the 
town, and to the gates of the hotels and 
lodging-houses round about the Pare, where 
the English were congregated, and there 
mingling with other valets, couriers, and 
lackeys, gathered such news as was abroad, 
and brought back bulletins for his master's 
information. Almost all these gentlemen 
were in heart partisans of the emperor, and 
had their opinions about the speedy end of 
the campaign. The emperor's proclamation 
from Avesnes had been distributed every 
where plentifully in Brussels. ** Soldiers," 
it said, ** this is the anniversary of Marengo 
and Fried land, by which the destinies of 
Europe were twice decided. Then, as after 
Austerlitz, as after Wagram, we were too 
generous. We believed in the oaths and 
promises of princes whom we suffered to 
remain upon their thrones. Let us march 
once more to meet them. We and they, 
are we not still the same men ? Soldiers ! 
these same Prussians who are so arrogant 
to-day, were three to one against you at 
Jena, and six to oijo at Montmirail. Those 
among you who were prisoners in England 
can tell their comrades what frightful tor- 
ments they suffered on boar J the English 
hulks. Madmen ! a moment of prosperity 
has blinded them, and if they enter into 
France it will be to find a grave there!" 
IJut the partisans of the French prophesied 
a more speedy extermination of the empe- 
ror's enemies than this ; and it was agreed 
on all hands that Prussians and British would 
never return except as prisoners in the rear 
of the conquering army. 

These opinions in the course of the day 
were brought to operate upon Mr. Sedley. 
He was told that the Duke of Wellington 
had gone to try and rally his army, the ad- 
vance of which had been utterly crushed the 
night before. 

** Crushed, psha !" said Jos, whose heart 
was pretty stout at breakfast-time. ** The 
duke has gone to beat the emperor, as he 
has beaten all his generals before." 

** His papers are burned, his effects are 
removed, and his quarters are being got 
ready for the Duke of Dalmatia," Jos's in- 
formant replied. **I had it from his own 
maitre d*hdteL Milor Due de Richemont's 
people Are packing up every thing. His 
grace has fled already, and the duchess is 
only waiting to see the plate packed to join 
the King of France at Ostend." 

»» The King of France is at Ghent, fellow," 
replied Jos, affecting incredulity. 

**He fled last night to Bruges, and em- 
barks to-day from Ostend. The Duke de 
Berri is taken prisoner. Those who wish 
to be safe had better go soon, for the dykes 
will be open to-morrow, and who can fly 
when tihe whole country is under water ?" 

** Nonsense, sir, we are three to one, sir, 

M 



against any force Bony can bring in the 
field," Mr. Sedley objected ; " the Austrians 
and the Russians are on their march. He 
must, he shall be crushed," Jos said, slapping 
his hand on the table. 

** The Prussians w^are three to one at 
Jena, and he took their army and kingdom 
in a week. They were six to one at Mont- 
mirail, and he scattered them like sheep. 
The Austrian army is coming, but with the 
empress and the King of Rome at its head ; 
and the Russians, bah ! the Russians will 
withdraw. No quarter is to be given to the 
English, on account of their cruelty to our 
braves on board the infamous pontoons. 
Look here, here it is in black and whit-e. 
Here's the proclamation of his majesty the 
emperor and king," said the now declared 
paitisan of Napoleon, and taking the docu- 
ment from his pocket, Isidor sternly thrust 
it into his master's face, and already looked 
upon the frogged coat and valuables as his 
own spoil. 

Jos was, if not seriously alarmed as yet, 
at least considerably disturbed in mind. 
** Give me my coat and cap, sir," said he, 
" and follow me. I will go myself and learn 
the truth of these reports." Isidor was 
furious as Jos put on the braided frock. 
** Milor had better not wear that military 
coat," said he; "the Frenchmen have sworn 
not to give quarter to a single British sol- 
dier." 

" Silence, sirrah !" said Jos, with a reso- 
lute countenance still, and thrust his arm 
into the sleeve with indomitable resolution, 
in the performance of which heroic act he 
was found by Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, who 
at this juncture came up to visit Amelia, and 
entered without ringing at the ante-chamber 
door. 

Rebecca was dressed very neatly and 
smartly, as usual ; her quiet sleep after 
Rawdon's departure had refreshed her, and 
her pink smiling cheeks were quite pleasant 
to look at, in a town and on a day when 
every body else's countenance wore the 
appearance of the deepest anxiety and gloom. 
She laughed at the attitude in which Jos 
was discovered, and the struggles and con 
vulsions with which the stout gentleman 
thrust himself into the braided coat. 

" Are you preparing to join the army, Mr. 
Joseph ?" she said. ** Is there to be nobody 
left in Brussels to protect us poor women V 
Jos succeeded in plunging into the coat, and 
came foiw^ard blushing and stuttering out 
excuses to his fair visitor. ** How was she 
after the events of the Kttuhjg — after the 
fatigues of the ball the night before ?*' 
Monsieur Isidor disappeared into his mas- 
ter's adjacent bed-room, bearing off the 
flowered dressing-gown. 

"How good of you to ask," S8*\d she. 

pressing ove of hU b»i»iia\xiV«2{^\kWt ^-"w^* 

■ " How c blw^ c«L«A.rtd. ^wx X'i^^ ^V*xv 
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every body else is frightened ! How is our 
dear little Emmy ? It must nave been an 
awful, awful parting." 

** Tremendous," Jos said. 

•* You men can bear any thing," replied 
the lady. ** Parting or danger are nothing 
to you. Own now that you were going to 
;oin the army, and leave us to our fate. I 
know you were — something tells me you 
were. 1 was so frightened, when the 
thought came into my head (for I do some- 
times think of you when I am alone, Mr. 
Joseph !) that I ran off immediately to beg 
and entreat you not to fly from us." 

This speech might be interpreted, ** My 
dear sir, should an accident befall the army, 
and a retreat be necessary, you have a very 
comfortable carriage, in which I propose to 
take a seat." I don^t know whether Jos 
understood the words in this sense. But he 
was profoundly mortified by the lady's inat- 
tetition to him during their stay at Brussels. 
He had never been presented to any of 
Kawdon Crawley's great acquaintances ; he 
had scarcely been invited to Rebecca's par- 
ties ; for he was too timid to play much, 
and his presence bored George and Rawdon 
equally, who neither of them, perhaps, liked 
to have a witness of the amusements in 
which the pair chose to indulge. " Ah !" 
thought Jos, " now she wants me she comes 
to me. When there is nobody else in the 
way she can think about old Joseph Sedley !" 
But besides these doubts he felt flattered at 
the idea Rebecca expressed of his courage. 

He blushed a good deal, and put on an air 
of importance. ** I should like to see the 
action," he said. ** Every man of any spirit 
would, you know. I've seen a little sei-vice 
in India, but nothing on this grand scale." 

** You men would sacrifice any thing for 
a pleasure," Rebecca answered. " Captain 
Crawley left me this morning as gay as if he 
was going to a hunting party. What does 
he care ! What do any of you care for 
the agonies and tortures of a poor forsaken 
woman ? (I wonder whether he could real- 
ly have been going to the troops, this gi*eat 
lazy gourmand?) Oh, dear Mr. Sedley, I 
have come to you for comfort — for consola- 
tion. I have been on my knees all the 
morning. 1 tremble at the frightful danger 
nto which our husbands, our friends, our 
brave troops and allies, are rushing. And I 
«M)me here for shelter, and find another of 
my friends— the last remaining to me— bent 
upon plunging into the dreadful scene !" 

" My dear madam," Jos replied, now be- 
ginning to be quite soothed. ** Don't be 
alarmed. I only said I should like to go — 
what Briton would not ? But my duty 
keeps me here: I can't leave that poor 
creature in the next room." And he point- 
ed with his finger to the door of the cham- 
5arj'a which Amelia wn«. 
'*Good. noble brother!" Rebecca said, 



putting her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
smelling the eau-de-cologne with which it 
was scented. ** I have done you injustice : 
you have got a heart. I thought you had 
not." 

** O, upon my honor !" Jos said, making 9 
motion as if he would lay his hand upon the 
spot in question. **You do me injustice, 
indeed you do— my dear Mrs. Crawley." 

** I do, now your heart is true to your sis- 
ter. But I remember two years ago — when 
it was false to me !" Rebecca said, fixing her 
eyes upon him for an instant, and then turn 
ing away into the window. 

Jos blushed violently. That organ which 
he was accused by Rebecca of not possess- 
ing began to thump tumultuously. He re- 
called the days when he had fled from her, 
and the passion which had once inflamed 
him — the days when he had driven her in 
his curricle ; when she had knit the green 
purse for him; when he had sate enrap- 
tured gazing at her white arms, and bright 
eyes. 

" I know you think me ungrateful," Re- 
becca continued, coming out of the window, 
and once more looking at him and addressing 
him in a low, tremulous voice. ** Your cold- 
ness, your averted loons, vour manner when 
we have met of late — when I came in just 
now, all proved it to me But were there 
no reasons why I should avoid you ? Lei 
your own heart answer that question. Dc 
you think my husband was too much in- 
clined to welcome you ? The only unkind 
words I have ever had from him (I will do 
Captain Crawley that justice) have been 
about you — and most cruel, cruel words they 
were." 

** Good gracious ! what have I done ?" 
asked Jos in a flurry of pleasure and per 
plexity ; ** what have I done — to — to — f" 

**Is jealousy nothing?" said Rebecca. 
** He makes me miserable about you. And 
whatever it might have been once — my 
heart is all his. I am innocent now. Am J 
not, Mr. Sedley ?" 

All Jos's blood tingled With delight, as he 
surveyed this victim to his attractions. A 
few adroit words, one or two knowing, ten- 
der glances of the eyes, and his heart was 
inflamed again, and his dotibts and suspicions 
forgotten. From Solomon downward, have 
not wiser men than he been cajoled and be- 
fooled by women ? " If the woi*st comes to 
the worst," Becky thought, " my retreat is 
secure ; and I have a right-hand seat in the 
barouche." 

There is no knowing into what declara- 
tions of love and ardor the tumultous passions 
of Mr. Joseph might have led him, if Isidor, 
the valet, had not made his re-appearance at 
this minute, and begun to busy himself 
about the domestic aflairs. Jos, who was 
just going to gasp out an avowal, choked ul- 
^ most Nv\& the emotion that ^ he was obliged 
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ko restrain. Rebecca, too, bethought her 
that it was time she should go in and com- 
tort her dearest Amelia. " Au revoir^^^ she 
said, kissing her hand to Mr. Joseph, and 
rapped gently at the door of his sister's apart- 
ment. As she entered and closed the door 
on herself, he sank down in a chair, and 
i;azed and sighed and puffed portentously. 
** That coat is very tight for Milor," Isidor 
said, still having his eye on the frogs ; but 
his master heard him not: his thoughts 
were elsewhere : now glowing, maddening, 
apon the contemplation of the enchanting 
Rebecca : anon shrinking guiltily before the 
vision of the jealous Rawdon Crawley, with 
his curling, fierce mustaches, and his terri- 
ble dueling pistols loaded and cocked. 

Rebecca's appearance struck Amelia with 
terror, and made her shrink back. It re- 
called her to the world and the remembrance 
of yesterday. In the overpowering fears 
about to«mon*ow she had forgotten Rebecca, 
— jealousy — eveiy thing except that her hus- 
band was gone, and was in danger. Until 
this dauntless worldling came in and broke 
the spell, and lifted the latch, we too have 
foreborne to enter into that sad chamber. 
How tong had that poor girl been on her 
Knees ! what hours of speechless prayer and 
Aitter prostration had she passed there ! 
Tne war-chroniclers who write brilliant sto- 
ries of fight and triumph scarcely tell us of 
these. These are too mean parts of the 
pageant : and you don't hear widows' cries 
or mothers' sobs in the midst of the shouts 
ftnd jubilation in the great chorus of victory. 
And yet when was the time, that such have 
not cried out : heart-broken, humble protest- 
ants, unheard in the uproar of the triumph ! 

After the first movement of terror in Ame- 
fia's mind — ^when Rebecca's green eyes light- 
ed upon her, and rustling in her fresh silks 
and brilliant ornaments, the latter tripped 
up with extended arms to embrace her — a 
feeling of anger succeeded, and from being 
deadly pale before, her face flushed up red, 
and she returned Rebecca's look, after a 
moment, with a steadiness which surprised 
and somewhat abashed her rival. 

•* Dearest Amelia, you are very unwell," 
the visitor said, putting forth her hand to 
take Amelia's. *^ What is it ? I could not 
rest until I knew how you were.'* 

Amelia drew back her hand — never since 
her life began had that gentle soul refused 
t.1 believe or to answer any demonstration of 
good-will or affection. But she drew back 
her liand, and trembled all over. " Why are 
you here, Rebecca?" she said, still looking 
at her solemnly with her large eyes. These 
glances troubled her visitor. 

*' She must have seen him give me the let- 
ter at the ball," Rebecca thought. " Don't 
be agitated, dear Amelia," she said, looking 
down. ** I came but to see if» i^ I rould — ^i{ 
fon were weJL" 



" Are you well ?" said Amelia. ** I darn 
say you are. You don't love your husband. 
You would not Ije here if you did. Tell me, 
Rebecca, did I ever do you any thing but 
kindness ?"* 

** Indeed, Amelia, no," the other said, still 
hanging down her head. 

" When you were quite poor, who was i 
that befHended you ? Was I not a sister to 
you ? You saw us all in happier days before 
he married me. I was all in all then to him ; 
or would he have given up his fortune, his 
family, as he nobly did, to make me happy 1 
Why did you come between my love and me? 
Who sent you to separate those whom God 
joined, and take my darling's heart from mo 
— my own husband? Do you think you 
could love him as I did ? His love was every 
thing to me. You knew it, and wanted te 
rob me of it. For shame, Rebecca ; bad and 
wicked woman — ^false friend and false wife." 

"Amelia, I protest before God, I have 
done my husband no wrong," Robecca said, 
turning from her. 

** Have you done me no wrong, Rebecca ? 
You did not succeed, but you tried. Ao' 
your heart if you did not ?" 

" She knows nothing," Rebecca thought 

** He came back to me. I knew he woul 
I knew that no falsehood, no flattery, cor 
keep him from me long. I knew he wo 
come. I prayed so that he should." 

The poor girl spoke these words with a 
spirit and volubility which Rebecca had never 
before seen in her, and before which th« 
latter was quite dumb. " But what have I 
done to you," she continued in a more pitiful 
tone, "that you should try and take him 
from me ? 1 had him but for six weeks. 
You might have spared me those, Rebecca. 
And yet, fi*om the- very first day of our wed- 
ding, you came and blighted it. Now he is 
gone, are you come to see how unhappy I 
am ?" She continued, " You made me 
wretched enough for the past fortnight : you 
might have spared nie to-day." 

" I — I never came here," interposed Re- 
becca, with unlucky truth. 

" No. You didn't come. You took him 
away. Are you come to fetch him from 
me ?" she continued in a wilder tone. *» He 
was here, but he is gone now. There on 
that very sofa he sate. Dou*t touch it. We 
sate and talked there. I was on his knee, 
and my arms were round his neck, and we 
said * Our Father.' Yes, he was here : and 
they came and took him away, but he pro- 
mised me to come back." 

*' He will come back, my dear," said Re- 
becca, touched in spite of herself. 

" Look," said Amelia, "this is his sasb«« 
isn't it a pretty color ? " and she took up the 
fringe and kissed it. She had tlftdS&.x^'wA 
her waist, at, aovcv© ^raX Q*l ^^ ^k^ • '^ts^ 
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she walked silently and almost with a smile 
upon her face, toward the bed, and began 
to smooth down George's pillow. 

Rebecca walked, too, silently away. " How 
is Amelia?" asked Jos, who still held his 
position in the chair. 

" There should be somebody with her," 
said Rebecca. ** I think she is very unwell ;" 
and she went away with a very grave face, 
refusing Mr. Sedley's entreaties that she 
would stay and partake of the early dinner 
which he had ordered. 

Rebecca was of a good-natured and oblig- 
ing disposition ; and she liked Amelia rather 
than otherwise. Even her hard words, re- 
proachful as they wore, were complimentary 
— ^the groans of a person stinging under de- 
feat. Meeting Mrs. O'Dowd, whom the 
dean*s sermons had by no means comforted, 
and who was walking very disconsolately in 
the Pare, Rebecca accosted the latter, rather 
to the surprise of the major's wife, who was 
not accustomed to such marks of polite^ss 
from Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, and informing, 
her that poor little Mrs. Osborne was in a 
desperate condition, and almost mad with 
grief, sent otf the good-natured Irishwoman 
straight to see if she couldconsole her young 
favorite. 

** I've cares of my own enough," Mrs. 
O'Dowd said gravely, " and I thought poor 
Amelia would be little wanting for company 
this day. But if she's so bad as you say, 
and you can't attend to her, who used to 
be so fond of her, faith I'll see if I can be 
of service. And so good marning to ye, 
madam ;" with which speech and a toss of 
her head, the lady of the repayther took a 
farewell of Mrs. Crawley, whoso company 
she by no means courted. 

Becky watched her marching off, with a 
smile on her lip. She had the keenest sense 
of humor, and the Parthian look which the 
retreating Mrs. O'Dowd flung over her 
shoulder, almost upset Mrs. Crawley's 
gravity. My service to ye, me fine mad- 
am, and I'm glad to see ye so cheerful," 
thought Peggy. ** It's not you that will cry 
your eyes out with grief, any way." And 
with this she passed on, and speedily found 
her way to Mrs. Osborne's lodgings. 

The poor soul was still at the bedside, 
where Rebecca had left her, and stood al- 
most crazy with gi'ief. The major's wife, 
B stronger minded woman, endeavored her 
best to comfort her young friend. ** You 
must bear up, Amelia dear," she said kindly, 
" for he mustn't find you ill when he sends 
for you after the victory. It's not you are 
the only woman that are in the hands of 
God this day." 

" I know that. I am very wicked, very 

weak/' Amelia said. She knew her own 

weakness well enough. The presence of 

£be more resolute friend checked it, how- 



ever ; ai«d she was the better of this contro 
and company. They went on till two 
o'clock ; their hearts were with the column 
as it marched farther and farther away. 
Dreadful doubt and anguish — prayers and 
fears and griefs unspeakable — ^followed the 
regiment. It was the women's tribute to 
the war. It taxes both alike, and takes tb^ 
blood of the men, and the tears of the women. 

At half-past two an event occurred ot 
daily importance to Mr. Joseph : the dinner 
hour arrived. Warriors may fight and 
perish, but he must dine. He came intc 
Amelia's room to see if he could coax hei 
to share that meal. " Try," said he ; *• the 
soup is very good. Do try, Emmy," and 
he kissed her hand. Except when she 
was married, he had not done so much foi 
yeai*s before. ** You are very good and 
kind, Joseph," she said. ** Every body is, 
but, if you please, I will stay in my room 
to-day." 

The savor of the soup, however, was 
agreeable to Mrs. O'Dowd's nostrils ; and 
jhe thought she would bear Mr. Jos com 
pany. So the two sate down to their me«l 
*^ God bless the meat," said the major's 
wife, solemnly ; she was thinking of her 
honest Mick, riding at the head of his regi- 
ment; **'Tis but a bad dinner those pooi 
boys will get to-day," she said, with a sigh, 
and then, like a philosopher, fell to. 

Jos's spirits rose with his meal. He would 
drink the regiment's health ; or, indeed, take 
any other excuse to indulge in a glass oi 
champagne. " We'll drink to O'Dowd and 
the brave — th," said he, bowing gallantljf to. 
his guest. "Hey, Mrs. O'Dowd. FiU 
Mrs. O'Dowd's glass, Isidor." 

But all of a sudden, Isidor started, and 
the major's wife laid down her knife and 
fork. The windows of the room were open, 
and looked southward, and a dull, distant 
sound came over the sun-lighted roofs from 
that direction. "What is it?" said Jos. 
" Why don't you pour, you rascal ?" 

" C^esi lefeu,^^ said Isidor, running to the 
balcony. 

** God defend us ; it's cannon !'* Mrs. 
O'Dowd cried, starting up, and followed too 
to the window. A thousand pale and anxious 
faces might have been seen looking from 
other casements. And presently it seemed 
as if the whole populatioa of the city rushed 
into the streets. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

IN WHICH JOS TAKES FLIGHT, AND 
WAR IS BROUGHT TO A CLOSE. 

We of peaceful London city have never 

beheld — and please God never shall witoesa 

— such a scene of hurry and alarm, as that 

\ which BYuas^s ^Te^c^iited. Crowdq rushed 
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to the Namur gate, from which direction 
the noise proceeded, and many rode along 
the level chaussie, to be in advance of any 
intelligence from the army. Each man 
asked his neighbor for news ; and even 
great English lords and ladies condescended 
to speak to persons whom they did not 
know. The friends of the French went 
abroad, wild with excitement, and prophe- 
sying the ti'iumph of their emperor. The 
merchants closed their shops, and came out 
to swell the- general chorus of alarm and 
clamor. Women rushed to the churches, 
and crowded the chapels, and kneeled and 
prayed on the flags and steps. The dull 
sound of the cannon went on rolling, rolling. 
Presently carriages with travelers began to 
leave the town, galloping away by the Ghent 
barrier. The prophecies of the French par- 
tisans began to pass for fiBcts. ** He has cut 
the armies in two,*' it was said. ** He is 
marching straight on Brussels. He will 
>verpower the English, and be here to- 
night." " He will overpower the English," 
shrieked Isidor to his master, **and will be 
here to-night." The man bounded in and 
out from the lodgings to the street, always 
returning with some fresh particulars of 
disaster. Jos's face grew paler and paler. 
Alarm began to take entire possession of 
the stout civilian. All the champagne he 
drank brought no courage to him. Before 
sunset he was worked up to such a pitch 
of nervousness as gratified his friend Isidor 
to behold, who now counted sui*ely upon the 
spoils of the owner of the laced coat. 

The women were away all this time. 
After hearing the firing for a moment, the 
stout major's wife bethought her of her 
friend in the next chamber, and ran in to 
watch, and if possible to console Amelia. 
The idea that she had that helpless and 
gentle creature to protect, gave additional 
fitrengjth to the natural courage of the honest 
Irishwoman. She passed five hours by her 
friend's side, sometimes in remonstrance, 
sometimes talking cheerfully, of toner in 
silence, and ten'iiied mental supplication. 
**I never let go her hand once," said the 
stout lady afterward, ** until after sunset, 
when the firing was over." Pauline, the 
bonn^, was on her knees at church, hard 
fay, praying for son homme a elk. 

When t^ noise of the canqpnading was 
mrer, Mrs. 0*Dowd issued out of Amelia's 
room into the parlor adjoining, where Jos 
sate with two emptied flasks, and courage 
entirely gone. Once or twice he had ven- 
tured into, his sister's bed-room, looking 
very much alarmed, and as if he would say 
soinething. But the major's wife kept her 
place, and he went away without disbur- 
theoing himself of his speech. He was 
ashamed to tell her that he wanted to fly. 
. But when she made her appearance in 
tba dining-room, wl^ere be sate in the twi- 



light in the cheerless company of his empty 
champagne-bottles, he began to open his 
mind to her. 

»*Mrs. O'Dowd," he said, "hadn't yon 
better get Amelia ready ?" 

" Are you going to take her out a walk ?" 
said the major's lady ; ** sure she's too weak 
to stir." 

"I — I've ordered the carriage," he said, 
"and — and post-horses; Isidor is gone for 
them," Jos continued. 

"What do you want with driving to- 
night ?" answered the lady. " Isn't she 
better on her bed ? I've just got her to lie 
down." 

** Get her up," said Jos ; ** she must get 
up, I say :" and he stamped his foot ener- 
getically. ** I say the horses are ordered — 
yes, the horses are ordered. It's all over, 
and—" 

" And what?" asked Mrs. O'Dowd. 

"I'm off for Ghent," Jos answered. 
" Every body is going ; there is a place for 
you ! We shall start in half-an-hour." 

The major's wife looked at him with 
infinite scorn. " I don't move till O'Dowd 
gives me the route," said she. ** You may 
go if you like, Mr. Sedley; but, faith, 
Amelia and I stop here." 

" She shall go.," said Jos, with another 
stamp of his foot. Mrs. O'Dowd put her- 
self with arms akimbo before the bed-room 
door. 

**Is it her mother you're going to take 
her to ?" she said ; ** or do you want to go 
to mamma yourself, Mr. Sedley ? Good 
marning — a pleasant journey to ye, sir. 
Bon voyage^ as they say, and take my coun- 
sel, andf shave off them mustaches, or they'U 
bring you into mischief." 

•* D — n !" yelled out Jos, wild with fear, 
rage, and mortification; and Isidor came 
in at this juncture, swearing in his turn. 
*'^Pas de cheveaux, sacreblue!" hissed out 
the furious domestic. All the horses were 
gone. Jos was not the only man in Brus- 
sels seized with panic that day. 

But Jos's' fears, great and cruel as they 
were already, were destined to increase to 
an almost frantic pitch before the night was 
over. It has been mentioned how Pauline, 
the bonne, had son homme d elle, also in the 
ranks of the army that had gone out to meet 
the Emperor Napoleon. This lover was a 
native of Brussels, and a Belgian hussar. 
The troops of his nation signalized them- 
selves in this war for any thing but courage, 
young Van Cutsum, Pauline's admirer, was 
too good a soldier to disobey his colonel's 
orders to run away. While in garrison at 
Brussels young Regulus (he had been born 
in the revolutionary times) found his great 
comfort, and passed almost all his leisure 
moments in Pauline's k\tc?a«Ci\ ^sASx^^^ 
with pocVieVa a\ii\\witex«t^ cc^xwcaft^^s^^*^ 
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eave of his weeping sweetheart, to proceed 
upon the campaign a few days before. 

As far as his regiment was concerned, this 
campaign was over now. They had formed 
a part of the division under the command of 
his sovereign apparent, the Prince of Orange, 
and as respected length of swords and mus- 
taches, and the richness of uniform and 
equipments, Regulus and his comrades look- 
ed to be as gallant a body of men {is ever 
trumpets sounded for. 

When Ney dashed upon the advance of the 
allied troops, carrying one position after the 
other, until the arrival of the great body of the 
British army from Brussels changed the as- 
pect of the combat of Quati'e Bras, the squad- 
rons among which Regulus rode showed the 
greatest activity in retreating before the 
French, and were dislodged from one post 
and another which they occupied with per- 
fect alacrity on their part. Their movements 
were only checked by the advance of the 
British in their rear. Thus forced to halt, 
the enemy's cavalry (whose bloodthirsty ob- 
stinacy can not be too severely reprehended) 
had at length an opportunity of coming to 
close quarters with the brave Belgians before 
them ; who preferred to encounter the Brit- 
ish rather than the French, and at once 
turning tail rode through the English regi- 
ments that were behind tdem, and scattered 
in all directions. The regiment in fact did 
not exist any more. It was nowhere. It 
had no head -quarters. Regains found himself 
galloping many miles from the field of action, 
entirely alone ; and whither should he fly 
for refuge so naturally as to that kitchen and 
those faithful arms in which Pauline had so 
often welcomed him ? 

At some ten o'clock the clinking of a saber 
might have been heard up the stair of the 
house where the Osbornes occupied a story, 
in the continental fashion. A knock might 
have been heard at the kitchen door ; and 
poor Pauline, come back from chuch, fainted 
almost with terror as she opened it and saw 
before her her haggard hussar. He looked 
as pale as the midnight dragoon who came to 
disturb Leonora. Pauline would have scream- 
ed, but that her cry would have called her 
master, and discovered her friend. She sti- 
fled her scream, then, and leading her hero 
into the kitchen, gave him beer, and the 
choice bits from the dinner, which Jos had 
not had the heart to taste. The hussai* show- 
ed he was no ghost by the prodigious quan- 
tity of flesh and beer which he devoured — 
and during the mouthfuls he told his tale of 
disaster. 

His regiment had performed prodigies of 
courage, and had withstood for a while the 
onset of the whole French army. But they 
were overwhelmed at last, as was the whole 
British army by this time. Ney destroyed 
each regiment as it came up. The Belgians 
do vaJa interposed to prevent the butchery of 



the English. The Brunswickers were rout 
ed and had fled — ^their duke was killed. It 
was a general debacle. He sought to drown 
his sorrow for the defeat in floods cf beer. 

Isidor, who had come into the kitchen 
heard the conversation, and rushed out to in 
form his master. ** It is all over," he shriek 
ed to Jos. **• Milor Duke is a prisoner ; the 
Duke of Brunswick is killed ; the British 
army is in full flight ; there is only one mjua 
escaped, and he is in the kitchen now — come 
and hear him." So Jos tottered into that 
apartment where Regulus still sate on the 
kitchen -table, and clung fast to his flagon of 
beer. In the best French which he could 
muster, and which was in sooth of a very un 
grammatical sort, Jos besought the hussar to 
tell his tale. The disastei-s deepened as 
Regulus spoke. He was the only man of his 
regiment not slain on the field. He had see» 
the Duke of Brunswick fall, the black hus- 
sai's fly, the Ecossais pounded down by the 
cannon. 

" And the — th ]" gasped Jos. 

" Cut in pieces," said the hussar — upon 
which Pauline crying out, **0 my mistress, 
ma bonne petite aame,*^ went off fairly into 
hysterics, and filled the house with her 
screams. 

Wild with terror, Mr. Sedley knew not 
how or where to seek for safety. He rush- 
ed from the kitchen back to the sitting-room, 
and cast an appealing look at Amelia's door, 
which Mrs. O'Dowd had closed and locked 
in his face ; but he remembered how scorn- 
fully the later had received him, and after 
listening for a brief space at the door, he 
left it, and resolved to go into the street, for 
the first time that day. So, seizing a candle, 
he looked about for his gold-laced cap, and 
found it lying in its usual place, on a console- 
table, in the ante-room, placed before a mir- 
ror at which Jos used to coquet, always giv- 
ing his side-locks a twirl, and his cap the 
proper cock over his eyes, before he went 
forth to make appearance in public. Such 
is the force of habit, that even in the midst 
of his teiTor he began mechanically to twid- 
dle with his hair, and arrange the cock of 
his hat. Then he looked amazed at the pale 
face in the glass before him, and especially 
at his mustaches, which had attained a rich 
growth in ij^e course of near seven weeks, 
since they had come into the world. They 
mill mistake me for a military man, thought 
he, remembering Isidor's warning, as to the 
massacre with which all the defeated British 
army was threatened ; and staggering back 
to his bed-chamber, he began wildly pulling 
the bell which summoned his valet. 

Isidor answered that summons. Jos had 
sunk in a chair — ^he had torn off his neck- 
cloths, and turned down his collars, and waa 
sitting with both his hands lifted to hit 
throat. 
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•« CoupeZ'Tnoif leidor," shouted he ; " vite! 
Counez-moi /" 

" Isidor thought for a moment he had 
gone mad, and that he wished his valet to 
cut his throat. 

" Les moustacheSy^^ gasped Jos ; " les mous- 
taches — coupy^ rasy^ vite .'" — his French was 
of this sort — voluable, as we have said, but 
not remarkable for grammar. 

Isidor swept off the mustaches in no time 
with the razor, and heard with inexpressi- 
ble delight his master's orders that he should 
fetch a hat and a plain coat. " Ne party 
ploo — habit militair — bonny — donny a vooy 
prenny dehors*^ — were Jos*s words — the coat 
and cap were at last his property. 

This gift being made, Jos selected a plain 
black coat and waistcoat from his stock, and 
put on a large white neckcloth, and a plain 
beaver. If he could have got a shovel-hat 
he would have worn it. As it was, you 
would have fancied he was a flourishing, 
lai'ge parson of the Church of England. 

" Venny maintenong,^^ he continued, " swee- 
vy — ally — party-^ong la rooJ*^ And so hav- 
ing said, he plunged swiftly down the stairs 
of the house, and passed into the street. 

Although Regulus had vowed that he was 
the only man of his regiment or of the allied 
army, almost, who had escaped being cut to 
pieces by Ney, it appeared that his state- 
ment was incorrect, and that a good number 
more of the supposed victims had survived 
the massacre. Many scores of Regulus*s 
comrades had found their way back to Brus- 
sels, and — all agreeing that they had run 
away — filled the whole town with an idea of 
the defeat of the allies. The arrival of the 
Frencji was expected hourly ; the panic con- 
tinued, and preparations for flight went on 
every where. No horses ! thought Jos, in 
terror. He made Isidor inquire of scores 
of persons, whether they had any to lend or 
sell, and his heart sank within him, at the 
negative answers returned every where. 
Should he take the journey on foot ? Even 
fear could not render that ponderous body so 
active. 

Almost all the hotels occupied by the 
English in Brussels face the Pare, and Jos 
wandered irresolutely about in this quarter, 
with crowds of other people, oppressed as 
he was by fear and curiosity. Some fami- 
lies he saw more happy than himself, having 
discovered a team of horses, and rattling 
through the streets in retreat ; others again 
there were whose case was like his own, 
and could not for any bribes or entreaties 
procure the necessary means of flight. 
Among these would-be fugitives, Jos re- 
marked the Lady Bareacres and her daugh- 
ter, who sate in her carriage in the porte- 
eochhe of their hotel, all their imperials 
packed, and the only drawback to whose 
flight was the same want of motive power 
irh'^ kep'Jag Btaliooary, 



Rebecca Crawley occupied apartments in 
this hotel; and had before this period had 
sundry hostile meetings with the ladies of 
the Bareacres family. My Lady Bareacres 
cut Mrs. Crawley on the stairs when they 
met by chance ; and in all places where the 
latter's name was mentioned, spoke perse 
veringly ill of her neighbor. The countess 
was shocked at the familiarity of General 
Tufto with the aid-de-camp's wife. The 
Lady Blanche avoided her as if she had been 
an infectious disease. Only the earl him- 
self kept up a sly, occasional acquaintance 
with hen when out of the jurisdiction of his 
ladies. 

Rebecca had her revenge now upon these 
insolent enemies. It became known in the 
hotel that Captain Crawley's horses had 
been left behind, and, when the panic be- 
gan. Lady Bareacres condescended to send 
her maid to the captain's wife with her lady- 
ship's compliments, and a desire to know 
the price of Mrs. Crawley's horses. Mrs. 
Crawley returned a note with her compli- 
ments, and an intimation that it was not 
her custom to transact bargains with ladies' 
maids. 

This curt reply brought the earl in person 
to Becky's apartment; but he could get no 
more success than the lirst embassador. 
" Send a lady's maid to me .'" Mrs. Craw- 
ley cried in great anger; "why didn't my 
Lady Bareacres tell me to go and saddle 
the horses ! Is it her ladyship that wants to 
escape, or her ladyship's/cmmc de chambre?* 
And this was all the answer that tne earl 
bore back to his countess. 

What will not necessity do ? The count- 
ess herself actually came to wait upon Mrs. 
Crawley on the failure of her second envoy. 
She entreated her to name her own price ; 
she even offered to invite Becky to Bare- 
acres House, if the latter would but give her 
the means of returning to that residence. 
Mrs. Crawley sneered at her. 

" I don't want to be waited on by bailiffs 
in livery," she said ; " you will never get 
back though most probably — at least, not 
you and your diamonds together. The 
French will have those. They will be here 
in two hours, and I shall be half way to 
Ghent by that time. I would not sell you 
my horses, no, not for the two largest dia- 
monds that your ladyship wore at the ball." 
Lady Bareacres trembled with rage and 
terror. The diamonds were sewed into 
her habit, and secreted in my lord's padding 
and boots. ** Woman, the diamonds are at 
the banker's, and I will have the horses," 
she said. Rebecca laughed in her face. 
The infunate countess went below, and sate 
in her carriage ; her maid, her courier, and 
her husband were serft once more through 
the town, each to IooVl iox c'«!i>iNft\ "as^^ '^^ 
betvde tVioae ^Yvo c^LVcvfi \b&X.\ ^««>siSs^^S«s^ 
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the boises arrived from any quarter — ^vdth 
her husband or without him. 

ilebecca had the pleasure of seeing her 
ladyship in the horseless carriage, and keep- 
ing her eyes fixed upon her, and bewailing, 
in the loudest tone of voice, the countess's 
perplexities. ** Not to be able to get horses ! " 
she said, '*and to have all those diamonds 
sewed into the carriage cushions ! What 
a prize it will be for the French when they 
come ! the carriage and the diamonds I 
mean ; not the lady !" She gave this in- 
formation to the landlord, to the servants, to 
the guests, and the innumerable stragglers 
about the court-yard. Lady Bareacres could 
have shot her from the carriage -window. 

It was while enjoying the humiliation of 
her enemy that Rebecca caught sight of 
Jos, who made toward her directly he per- 
ceived her. 

That altered, frightened, fat face, told his 
secret well enough. He too wanted to fly, 
and was on the look-out for the means of 
escape. " He shall buy my horses," thought 
Rebecca, " and I'll ride the mare.*' 

Jos walked up to his friend, and put the 
question for the hundredth time during the 
past hour, " Did she know where horses 
were to be had ?" 

" What, you fly ?" said Rebecca, with a 
laugh. ** I thought you were the champion 
of all the ladies, Mr. Sedley." 

** I — ^I'm not a military man," gasped he. 

** And Amelia ? Who is to protect that 
poor little sister of yours," asked Rebecca. 
" You surely would not desert her ?" 

" What good can I do her, suppose — sup- 
pose the enemy arrive ?" Jos answered. 
** They'll spare the women ; but my man 
tells me that they have taken an oath to 
give no quarter to the men* — the dastardly 
cowards." 

"Horrid!" cried Rebecca, enjoying his 
perplexity. 

" Besides, I don't want to desert her," 
cried the brother. ** She shan't be deserted. 
There is a seat for her in my carriage, and 
one for you, dear Mrs. Crawley, if you will 
come ; and if we can get horses — " sighed 
he — 

" I have two to sell," the lady said. Jos 
could have flung himself into her arms at 
the news. "Get the carriage, Isidor," he 
cried ; ** we've found them — we have found 
them." 

** My horses never were in harness," 
Added the lady. " BulHnch would kick the 
carriage to pieces, if you put him ic the 
traces." 

" But is he quiet to ride ?" asked the 
eivilian. 

" As quiet as a |amb, and as fast as a 
hare," answered Rebecca. 

**I)o you rfjjnk he is up to my weight ?" 

Joa said. He w&a already on his back, in 

uaaffinntioa, without -ever so much as a 



thought for poor Amelia. What person 
who loved a horse-speculation could resist 
such a temptation ? 

In reply, Rebecca asked him to come into 
her room, whither he followed her quite 
breathless to conclude the bargain. Jos 
seldom spent a half hour in his life which 
cost him so much money. Rebecca meas- 
uring the value of the goods which she had 
for sale by Jos's eagerness to purchase, a« 
well as by the scarcity of the article, put 
upon her horses a price so prodigious as to 
make even the civilian draw back. " She 
would sell both or neither," she said, reso- 
lutely. Rawdon had ordered her not to 
part with them for a price less than that 
which she specified. Lord Bareacres below 
would give her the same money — and with 
all her love and regard for the Sedley family, 
her dear Mr. Joseph must conceive that 
poor people must live — nobody, in a word, 
could be more affectionate, but more firm 
about the matter of business. 

Jos ended by agreeing, as might be sup- 
posed of him. The sum be had to give her 
was so large that he was obliged to ask for 
time; so large as to be a little fortune to 
Rebecca, who rapidly calculated that witt^ 
this sum, and the sale of the residue of 
Rawdon's effects, and her pension as a 
widow, should he fall, she would now be 
absolutely independent of the world, and 
might look her weeds steadily in the face. 

Once or twice in the day she certainly 
had herself thought about flying. But her 
reason gave her better counsel. " Suppose 
the French do come," thought Becky, "what 
can they do to a poor officer's widow ? Bah ! 
the times of sacks and sieges are over. We 
shall be let to go home quietly, or I may 
live pleasantly abroad with a snug little in* 
come." 

Meanwhile Jos and Isidor went off to the 
stables to inspect the newly-purchased cat- 
tle. Jos bade his man saddle the horses at 
once. He would ride away that very night, 
that very hour. And he left the valet busy 
in getting the horses ready, and went home- 
ward himself to prepare for his departure. 
It must be secret. He would go to his 
chamber by the back entrance. He dic^ not 
care to face Mrs. O'Dowd dnd Amelia, and 
own to them that he was about to run. 

By the time Jos's bargain with Rebecca 
was completed, and his horses had been 
visited and examined, it was almost morning 
once more. But though midnight was long 
passed, there was no rest for the eity; the 
people were up, the lights in the hooaea 
flamed, crowds were still about the dcxnrai 
and the streets were busy. Rumors of 
various natures went still from mcrath to 
mouth: one report averred that the Prus- 
sians had been utterly defeated ; anothat 
that It was the English who had been a%< 
\ tacked aud cowc^Qc«d\ a.x^DivcdxNi'QSirtba lat 
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t^t had held their ground. This last rumor 
gradually got strength. No Frenchmen had 
made their appearance. Stragglers had 
come in from the army bringing reports 
more and more favorable : at last an aid-de- 
camp actually reached Brussels with dis- 
patches for the commandant of the place, 
who placarded presently through the town 
an official announcement of the success of 
ihe allies at Quatre Bins, and the entire 
repulse of the French under Ney after a six 
hours' battle. The aid-de-camp must have 
arrived sometime while Jos and Rebecca 
were making their bargain together, or the 
latter was inspecting his purchase. When 
he reached his own hotel, he found a score 
of its numerous inhabitants on the threshold 
discoursing of the news ; there was no doubt 
as to its truth. And he went up to commu- 
nicate it to the ladies under his charge. He 
did not think it was necessaiy to tell them 
how he had intended to take leave of them, 
how he had bought horses, and what a price 
he had paid for them. 

But success or defeat was a minor matter 
to them, who had only thought for the safety 
of those they loved. Amelia, at the news 
of the victory, 'became still more agitated 
even than before. She was for going that 
moment to the army. She besought her 
Drother with tears to conduct her thither. 
Her doubts and terrors reached their parox- 
ysm ; and the poor girl, who for many hours 
had been plunged into stupor, raved and ran 
hither and thither in hysteric insanity — a 
piteous sight. No man writhing in pain on 
the hard-fought field fifteen miles off, where 
lay, after their struggles, so many of the 
brave — no man suffered more keenly than 
this poor harmless victim of the war. Jos 
could not bear the sight of her pain. He 
left his sister in the charge of her stouter 
female companion, and descended once more 
to the threshold of the hotel, where every 
body still lingered, and talked, and waited for 
more news. 

It grew to be broad daylight as they stood 
here,' and fresh news began to arrive from 
the war, brought by men who had been ac- 
tore in the scene. Wagons and long country 
carts laden with wounded came rolling into 
the town ; ghastly groans came from within 
them, and haggard faces looked up sadly from 
out of the straw; Jos Sedley was looking at 
one of these carriages with a painful curiosity 
—the moans of the people within were fright- 
ful — ^the wearied horses could hardly pull 
the cart. ** Stop ! stop !*' a feeble voice cried 
from the straw, and the carriage stopped 
opposite Mr. Sedley 's hotel. 

** It is Gedrgp, I know it is !'' cried Ame- 
lia, rushing in a moment to the balcony, with 
w pallid face and loose flowing hair. It was 
not George, however, but it was the next 
best thing : it was news of him. . 

It was poor Tom Stubble, who had 



marched out of Brussels so gallantly twenty- 
four hours before, bearing the colors of the 
regiment, which he had defended very gal- 
lantly npon the field. A French lancer had 
speared the young ensign in the leg, who 
fell, still bravely holding to his flag. At the 
conclusion of the engagement, a place had 
been found for the poor boy in a cart, and 
he had been brought bnck to Brussels. 

" Mr. Sedley, Mr. Sedley!" cried the boy 
faintly, and Jos came up almost frightened 
at the appeal. He had not at first distin- 
guished who it was that called him. 

Little Tom Stubble held out his hot and 
feeble hand. ** I'm to be taken in here," he 
said. Osborne — and — and Dobbin said I 
was ; and you are to give the man two Na- 
poleons : my mother will pay you." This 
young fellow's thoughts, during the long 
feverish hours passed* in the cart, had been 
wandering to his father's parsonage which 
he had quitted only a few months before 
and he had sometimes forgotten his pain ii 
that delirium. 

The hotel was large, and the people kind 
and all the inmates of the cait were takei 
in and placed on various couches. Th< 
young ensign was conveyed up-stairs to Os 
home's quarters. Amelia and the major's 
wife had rushed down to him, when the 
latter had recognized him from the balcony. 
You may fancy the feelings of these women 
when they were told that the day was over, 
and both their husbands were safe ; in what 
mute rapture Amelia fell on her good friend's 
neck, and embraced her ; in what a grateful 
passion of prayei*s she fell on her knees, and 
thanked the Power which had saved her 
husband. 

Our young lady, in her fevered and ner* 
vous condition, could have had no more 
salutary medicine prescribed for her by any 
physician than that which chance put in her 
way. She and Mrs. O'Dowd watched in- 
cessantly by the wounded lad, whose pains 
were very severe, and in the duty thus 
forced upon her, Amelia had not time to 
brood over her personal anxieties* or to give 
herself up to her own fears and forebodings 
after her wont. The young patient told in 
his simple fashion the events of the day, and 
the actions of our friends of the gallant • — ^th. 
They had suffered severely. They had lost 
very many officers and men. The major's 
horse had been shot under him as the regi- 
ment charged, and they all thought that 
O'Dowd was gone, and that Dobbin had got 
his majority, until on their return from the 
charge to their old ground, the major wa£ 
discovered seated on Pyramus's carcass, re- 
freshing himself from a case-bottle. It was 
Captain Osborne that cut down the French 
lancer who had speared the ensign. Ame- 
lia turned so pale at the \wit.Va\^,N5wsX'^^v 
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Ihe end of the daj', though wounded him- 
self, took up the lad in his arras and carried 
him to the surgeon and thence to the cart 
which was to bring him back to Brussels. 
And it was he who promised the driver two 
.ouis if he would make his way to Mr. Sed- 
ley's hotel in the city ; and tell Mrs. Captain 
Osborne that the action was over, and that 
her husband was unhurt and well. 

" Indeed, but he has a good heart, that Will- 
iam Dobbin," Mrs. O'Dowd said, ** though 
he is always laughing at me." 

Young Stubble vowed there was not such 
another officer in the arpay, and never ceased 
his praises of the senior captain, his modesty, 
his kindness, and his admirable coolness in 
the field. To these parts of the conversa- 
tion; Amelia lent a very distracted attention : 
it was only when George was spoken of that 
she listened, and when he was not men- 
tioned, she thought about him. 

In tending her patient, and in thinking of 
the wonderful escapes of the day before, 
her second day passed away not too slowly 
with Amelia. There was only one man in 
the army for her ; and as long as he was well, 
it must be owned that its movements inter- 
ested her little. All the reports which Jos 
»)rought from the streets fell very vaguely 
on her ears ; though they were sufficient to 
give that timorous gentleman, and many 
other people then in Brussels, every dis- 
quiet. The French had been repulsed 
certainly, but it was after a severe and doubt- 
ful struggle, and with only a division of the 
French ri|'my. The emperor, with the main 
Dody, was away at Ligny, where he had 
utterly annihilated the Prussians, and was 
now free, to bring his whole force to bear 
upon the allies. The Duke of Wellington 
was retreating upon the capital, and a great 
battle must be fought under its walls proba- 
bly, of which the chances were more than 
doubtful. The Duke of Wellington had but 
twenty thousand British troops on whom he 
could rely, for the Germans were raw mili- 
tia, the Belgians disaffected ; and with this 
handful his Grace had to resist a hundred 
and fifty thousand men that had broken into 
Belgium under Napoleon. Under Napoleon ! 
What warrior was there, however famous 
and skillful, that could fight at odds with 
him? 

Jos thought of all these things, and trem- 
bled. So did all the rest of Brussels — 
where people felt that the fight of the 
day before was but the prelude of the 
greater combat which was imminent. One 
of the armies opposed to the emperor was 
scattered to the winds already. The few 
English tnat c^vU be brought to resist him 
would perish at their posts, and the conqueror 
would pass over their bodies into the city. 
Wo bo to those whom he found there ! 
Addresses were prepared^ pablic functiona- 
/9«y asBembled and debated aecretly, apart- 



ments wore got ready, and tricolored ft'an 
ners and triumphal emblems manufactured, 
to welcome the anival of His Majesty th« 
emperor and king. 

The emigration still continued, and where* 
ever families could find means of departure, 
they fled. When Jos, on the afternoon of 
of the 17th of June, went to Rebecca's 
hotel^ he found that the great Bareacres' 
carriage had at length rolled away from 
the porte-cochere* The earl had procured 
a pair of horses somehow, in spite of Mrs. 
Crawley, and was rolling on the road to 
Ghent. Louis the Desired, was getting 
ready his portmanteau in that city, too. It 
seemed as if misfortune was never tired of 
worrying into motion tha| unwieldy exile. 

Jos felt that the delay of yesterday had 
been only a respite, and that his dearly 
bought horses must of a surety be put into 
requisition. His agonies were very severe 
all this day. As long as there was an 
English army between Brussels and Napo- 
leon, there was no need of immediate flight; 
but he had his horses brought from their 
distant stables, to the stables in the court- 
yard of the hotel where he lived ; so that 
they might be under his o\^n eyes, and be- 
yond the risk of violent abduction. Isidor 
watched the stable-door constantly, and hai 
the horses saddled, to be ready for the start 
He longed intensely for that event. 

After the reception of the previous day, 
Rebecca did not care to come near her dear 
Amelia. She clipped the bouquet which 
George had brought her, and gave fresh 
water to the flowers, and read over the 
letter which he had sent her. "Poor 
wretch," she said, twirling round the little 
bit of paper in her fingers, "how I could 
crush her vnth this ! — and it is for a thing 
like this that she must break her heart for- 
sooth — for a man who is stupid — a coxcomb 
— and who does not care for her. My poor, 
good Rawdon is worth ten of this creature." 
And then she fell to thinking what she 
should do if — ^if any thing happetied to poor, 
good Rawdon, and what a great pieCe ot 
luck it was that he had left his horses 
behind. 

In the course of this day too, Mi's. Crawley, 
who saw, not without anger, the Bareacres 
party drive off, bethought her of the precau- 
tion which the countess had taken, and did a 
little needlework for her own advantage; 
she stitched away the major part of her 
trinkets, bills, and bank-notes about her per- 
son, and, so prepared, was ready for any 
event — to fly if she thought fit, or to stay 
and welcome the conqueror, were he En- 
glishman or Frenchman. And 1 am not 
sure -that she did not dream that night of 
becoming a duchess and Madame la Mar6- 
chale, while Rawdon, wrapped in his cloak, 
and malving his bivouac under the rain at 
1 Mouut Sau\\> ^oXm, "^^ tVimkiQ^., with al 
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the forte of his heart, about the little wife 
whom he had left behind him. 

The next day was a Sunday. And Mrs. 
Major O'Dowd had the satisfaction of seeing 
both her patients refreshed in health and 
spirits by some rest which they had taken 
during the night. She herself had slept on 
a great chair in Amelia^s rbim, ready to 
wait upon her poor friend or the ensign, 
should either need her nursing. When 
morning came, this robust woman went 
back to the house where she and her major 
had theu* billet; and here performed an 
elaborate and splendid toilet, befitting the 
day. And it is very possible that while 
alone in that chamber, which her husband 
had inhabited, and where his cap still lay on 
the pillow, and his* cane stood in the corner, 
«ne prayer at least was sent up to Heaven 
for t!he welfare of the brave soldier, Michael 
O'Dowd. 

When she returned she brought her 
prayer-book with her, and her uncle the 
dean's famous book of sermons, out of which 
she never failed to read every Sabbath; not 
understanding all, haply, not. pronouncing 
many of the words aright, which were long 
and abstruse — for the dean was a learned 
man, and loved long Latin words — but with 
great gravity, vast emphasis, and with tolera- 
ble correctness in the main. How often 
has my Mick listened to these sermons, 
she thought, and me reading in the cabin of 
a calm ! She proposed to resume this ex- 
ercise on the present day, with Amelia and 
the wounded ensign for a congregation. The 
samd service was read on that day in twenty 
thousand churches at the same hour ; and 
millions of British men and women, on their 
knees, implored protection of the Father of 
all. 

• They did not hear the noise which dis- 
turbed our little congregation at Brussels. 
Much louder than that which had inter- 
rupted them two days previously, as Mrs. 
O'Dowd was reading the service in her 
best voice, the cannon of Waterloo began to 
roar. . 

When Jos heard that dreadful sound, he 
made up his mind that he would bear this 
perpetual recurrence of terrors no longer, 
and would fly at once. He rushed into the 
sick man's room, where our three friends 
had paused in their prayiers, and further 
interrupted them by a passionate appeal to 
Amelia* 

**I can't stand it any more, Emmy," he 
said ; ** I won't stand it ; and you must come 
with me. I have bought a hoi*se for you — 
never mind 'at what price — and you must 
dress and come with me, and ride behind 
Isidor." 

"God forgive me, Mr. Sedley, but you 
are no better than a coward," Mrs. O'Dowd 
•aid, laying down the book. 

*'X say, come Amelia," the civilian went 



on ; never mind what she says ; why are we 
to stop here and be butchered by the French- 
men ?" 

" You forget the — th, my boy," said the 
little Stubble, the wounded hero, from his 
bed — " and — and you won't leave me, wiU 
you, Mrs. O'Dowd ?" 

**No, my dear fellow," said she, going 
up and kissing the boy. ** No harm shall 
come to you while / stand by ; I don't 
budge till I get the word from Mick. A 
pretty figure I'd be, wouldn't X, stuck behind 
that chap on a pillion ?" 

This image made the young patient to 
burst out laughing in his bed, and even made 
Amelia smile. ** I don't ask her," Jos shout- 
ed out — ** I don't ask that — ^that Irishwom- 
an, but you, Amelia ; once for all, will you 
come ?" 

" Without my husband, Joseph," Amelia 
said, with a look of wonder, and gave her 
hand to the major's wife. Jos's patience 
was exhausted. 

** Good by then," he said, shaking his fist 
in a rage, and slamming the door by which 
he retreated. And this time he really give 
his order for march: and mounted in the 
court-yard. Mrs. O'Dowd heard the clatter- 
ing hoofs of the horses as they issued from 
the gate ; and looking on, made many scorn- 
ful remai'ks on poor Joseph as he rode down 
the street with Isidor after him in a laced 
cap. The horses, which had not been ex- 
ercised for some days, were lively, and sprang 
about the street. Jos, a clumsy and timid 
horseman, did not look to advantage in the 
saddle. " Look at him, Amelia, dear, driv- 
ing into the parlor window. Such a bull in 
a china-shop / never saw." And presently 
the pair of liders disappeared in a canter 
down the street leading in the direction of 
the Ghent road. Mrs. O'Dowd pursuing 
them with a fire of sai'casm so long as they 
were in sight. 

All that day, from morning until past sun- 
set, the cannon never ceased tb roar. It 
was dark when the cannonading stopped all 
of a sudden. 

All of us have read of what occurred during 
that interval. The tale is in eveiy English- 
man's mouth ; and you and I, who were 
children when the great battle was won and 
lost, are never tired of hearing and recount- 
ing the history of that famous action. Its 
remembrance rankles still in the bosoms of 
millions of the countrymen of those brave 
men who lost the day. They pant for an 
opportunity of revenging that humiliation ; 
and if a contest, ending in a victory on their 
part, should ensue, elating them in their 
turn, and leaving its cursed legacy of hatred 
and rage behind to us, there is no end to the 
so-called glory and shame, and to the alter 
nations of successful and unsuccessful mur- 
der, in wh\c\v X.\^o \v\^-«^\x>^ft$s. vv\^\^\n!\ 
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men and Englishmen might be boasting and 
kilhng each other still, carrying out bravely 
the devirs code of honor. 

All our friends took their share and fought 
like men in the great field. All day long, 
while the women were praying ten miles 
away, the lines of the dauntless English 
infantry were receiving and repelling the 
furious charges of the French horsemen. 
Guns which were heard at Brussels were 
ploughing up their ranks, and comrades 
falling, and the resolute survivors closing in. 
Toward evening, the attack of the French, 
repeated and resisted so bravely, slackened 
in its fury.« They had other foes besides 
the British to engage, or were preparing 
for a final onset. It came at last; the 
colunms of the imperial guard marched up 
the hill of Saint Jean, at length and at once 
to sweep the English from the height 
which they had maintained all day, and 
spite of nil : unscared by the thunder of the 
artilleiy, which hurled death from the En- 
glish line — the dark rolling column pressed 
on and up the hill. It seemed almost to 
crest the eminence, when it began to wave 
and falter. Then it stopped, still facing the 
shot. Then at last the English troops 
rushed from the post from which no enemy 
had been able to dislodge them, and the 
guard turned and fleet. 

No more firing was heard at Brussels — 
the pursuit rolled miles away. The dark- 
ness came down on the field and city, and 
Amelia was praying for George, who was 
lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through 
his heart. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 
IN WHICH MISS Crawley's relations are 

VERY ANXIOUS ABOUT HER. 

The kind reader must please to remem- 
ber — whilef the army is marching from Flan- 
ders, and, after its heroic actions there, is 
advancing to take the fortifications on the 
frontiers of France, previous to an occupa- 
tion of that country — that there are a num- 
ber of persons living peaceably in England 
who have to do with the history at present 
in hand, and must come in for their share of 
the chronicle. During the time of these 
battles and dangers, old Miss Crawley was 
living at Brighton, very moderately moved 
by the great events that were going on. 
The great events rendered the newspapers 
rather interesting, to be sure, and Briggs 
read out the Gazette, in which Kawdon 
Crawey^s gallantry was mentioned with 
honor, and his promotion to be captain and 
lieutenant-colonel was presently recorded. 

** Wiiat a pity that young man has taken 

Buch an j/retrievable step in the world," his 

siu?^ 8%id . " with his raak and distinction he 



might have married a brewer's danghtet 
with. a quarter of a million — ^like Miss Grains ; 
or have looked to ally himself with the best 
families in England. He would have had 
my money some day or other ; or his chil- 
dren would — for I'm not in a hurry to go. 
Miss Brig&;s, although you may be in a hur 
ry to be rid of me ; and instead of that, he 
is a doomed pauper, with a dancing-gurl for 
a wife." 

" Will my dear Miss Crawley not cast an 
eye of compassion upon the heroic soldier, 
whose name is inscribed in the annals of his 
country's glory ?" said Miss Briggs, who was 
greatly excited by the Waterloo proceed 
ings, and loved speaking romantically when 
there was an occasion. ** Has not die cap 
tain — or the colonel as I may now style him 
:— done deeds which make the name ot 
Crawley illustrious ?" 

" Briggs, you are a fool," said Miss Craw- 
ley: "Colonel Crawley has dragged the 
name of Crawley through the mad. Miss 
Briggs. Many a drawing-master's daugh- 
ter, indeed ! — marry a dame de compagTde 
— ^for she was no better, Briggs ; no, she 
was just what you are — only younger, and a 
great deal prettier and cleverer. Were you 
an accomplice of that abandoned wretch, I 
wonder, of whose vile arts he became a vic- 
tim, and of whom you used to be such an 
admirer? Yes, I dare say you were an 
accomplice. But you will find yourself dis 
appointed in my will, I can tell you : and you 
will have the goodness to write to Mr. Waxy, 
and say that I desire to see him immediate- 
ly." Miss Crawley was now in the habit of 
writing to Mr. Waxy, her solicitor, almost 
every day in the week, for her arrangements 
respecting her property were a)l revoked, 
and her perplexity was great as to the fu- 
ture disposition of her money. • 

The spinster had, however, rallied con- 
siderably ; as was proved by the increased 
vigor and frequency of her sarcasms upon 
Miss Briggs, all which attacks the poor com- 
panion bore with meekness, with cowardice, 
with a resignation that whs half generott8« 
and half hypocritical — with the slavish sub- 
mission, in a word, that women of her di»- 
position and station are compelled to show. 
Who has not seen how women bully wom- 
en ? What tortures have men to endure, 
comparable to those daily-repeated shafts of 
scorn and cruelty with which poor women 
are riddled by the tyrants of their sex? 
Poor victims ! But we are starting from 
our proposition, which is, that Miss Craw- 
ley was always particularly annoying and 
savage when she was rallying from iUness— - 
as they say wounds tingle most when thoy 
are about to heal. 

While thus approaching, as all hoped, to 

convalescence. Miss Briggs was the only 

victim admitted into the presence of the in* 

1 vaM *, yet Mvw CTvnley'^ relatives afar off 
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did not forget their oeloved kinswoman, and 
by a number of tokens, presents, and kind, 
alfectionate messages, strove to keep them- 
selves alive in her recollection. 

In the first place, let us mention her 
nephew, Rawdon Crawley. A few weeks 
after the famous fight of Waterloo, and after 
the Gazette had made known to her the pro- 
motion and gallantry of that distinguished 
officer, the Dieppe packet brought over to 
Miss Crawley, at Brighton, a box contain- 
ing presents, and a dutiful letter from the 
colonel her nephew. In the box were a 
pair of French epaulets, a cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor, and the hilt of a sword — ^rel- 
ics from the field of battle : and the letter 
described, with a good deal of humor, how 
the latter belonged to a commanding-officer 
of the guard, who having sworn that ** the 
guard died, but never surrendered," was 
taken prisoner the next minute by a private 
soldier, who broke the Frenchman's sword 
with the butt of his musket, when Rawdon 
made himself master of the shattered wea- 
pon. As for the cross and epaulets, they 
came from a colonel of French cavalry, who 
had fallen, under the aid-de-camp's arm in 
battle : and Rawdon Crawley did not know 
what better to do with the spoils than to send 
them to his kindest and most affectionate old 
friend. Should he continue to write to her 
from Paris, whither the army was march- 
ing ? He might be able to give her interest- 
ing news from that capital, and of some of 
Miss Crawley's old friends of the emigra- 
tion, to whom she had shown so much kind- 
ness during their distress. 

The spinster caused Briggs to write back 
V> the colonel a gracious and complimentary 
better, encouraging him to continue his cor- 
respondence. His first letter was so excess- 
erely lively and amusing, that she should 
A>bk with pleasure for its successors. ** Of 
eourse i know,*' she explained to Miss 
Briggs, ** that Rawdon could not write such 
a good letter any more than you could, my 
poor Briggs, and that it is that clever little 
wretch of a Rebecca, who dictates every 
word to him ; but that is no reason why my 
Dephew should not amuse me; and so I 
wish to let him understand that I am in high 
good-humor." 

I wonder whether she knew that it was 
not only Becky who wrote the letters, but 
that Mrs. Rawdon actually took and sent 
home the trophies — ^which she bought for a 
few francs, from one of the innumeiable 
peddlers, who immediately began to deal in 
relics of the war. The novelist, who knows 
every thing, knows this also. Be thiS; how- 
ever, as it may. Miss Crawley's gracious re- 
ply greatly encouraged our young friends, 
Rawdon and his lady, who hoped for the 
best from their aunt's evidently pacified hu- 
mor; and they took care to entertain her 
with many deVightfal lettera from Paris, 



whither, as Rawdon said, they had the good 
luck to go in the track of the conquering 
army. 

To the rector's lady, who went off to tend 
her husband's broken collar-bone at the Rec- 
tory at Queen's Crawley, the spinster's 
communications were by no means so gra- 
cious. Mrs. Bute, that brisk, managing, 
lively, imperious woman, had committed the 
most fatal of all errors wtth regard to her 
sister-in-law. She had not merely oppress- 
ed her and her household — she had bored 
Miss Crawley ; and if poor Miss Briggs had 
been a woman of any spirit, she might have 
been made happy by the commission which 
her principal gave her, to write a letter tc 
Mrs. Bute Crawley, saying that Miss Craw- 
ley's health was greatly improved since Mrs 
Bute had left her, and begging the latter on 
no account to put herself to trouble, or quit 
her family for Miss Crawley's sake. This 
triumph over a lady who had been very 
haughty and cruel in her behavior to Miss 
Briggs, would have rejoiced most women ; 
but the truth is, Briggs was a woman of no 
spirit at all, and the moment her enemy was 
discomfited she began to feel compassion in 
her favor. 

•* How silly I was," Mrs. Bute thought, 
and with reason, ** ever to hint that I was 
coming, as I did, in that foolish letter when 
we sent Miss Crawley the guinea-fowls. 1 
ought to have gone without a word to the 
poor, dear, doting, old creature, and takoL 
her out of the hands of that ninny Briggs 
and that harpy of a femme de chambre. Oh 
Bute, Bute, why did you break your collar 
bone ?" 

Why, indeed ? We have seen how Mrs. 
Bute, having the game in her hands, had 
really played her cards too well. She had 
ruled over Miss Crawley's household utter- 
ly and completely, to be utterly and com- 
pletely routed when a favorable opportunity 
for rebellion came. She and her household, 
however, considered that she had been tho 
victim of horrible selfishness and treasoc, 
and that her sacrifices in Miss Crawley's 
behalf had met with the most savage ingrati- 
tude. • Rawdon's promotion, and tho honor- 
able mention made of his name in the Ga- 
zette, filled this good Christian lady also with 
alarm. Would his aunt I'elent toward him 
now that he was a colonel and a C.B. ? and 
would that odious Rebecca once more get 
into favor ? The rector's wife wrote a ser- 
mon for her husband about the vanity of 
military glory and the prosperity ' of the 
wicked, which the worthy parson read in 
his best voice and without understanding one 
syllable of it. He had Pitt Crawley for one 
of his auditors — Pitt, who had come with 
his two half-sisters, to church, which the old 
baronet could now by no means he h^ow.'^^ 
to fre<\\iet\t. 
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old wretch hurt given himself up entirely to 
his bad courses, to the great scandal of the 
county and the mute horror of his son. The 
ribbons in Miss Horrock's cap became more 
splendid than ever. The polite families fled 
the hall and its owner in terror. Sir Pitt 
went about tippling at his tenants' houses ; 
and drank rum-and- water with the farmers 
at Mudbury and the neighboring places on 
market-days. H© drove the family coach- 
and-four to Southampton with Miss Hor- 
rocks inside : and the county people expect- 
ed, every week, as his son did in speechless 
agony, that his marriage with her would be 
announced in the provincial paper. It was 
indeed a rude burthen for Mr. Crawley to 
bear. His eloquence was palsied at the 
missionary meetings, and other religious as- 
semblies in the neighborhood, where he had 
been in the habit of presiding, and of speak- 
ing for hours; for he felt, when he rose, 
that the audience said, *' That is the son of 
the old reprobate Sir Pitt, who is very like- 
ly drinking at the public-house at this very 
moment." And once when he was speak- 
ing of the benighted condition of the king of 
Timbuctoo, and the number of his wives 
who were likewise in darkness, some tipsy 
miscreant from the crowd asked, ** How 
many is there at Queen's Crawley, Young 
Squaretoes?" to the surprise of the plat- 
form, land the ruin of Mr. Pitt's speech. 
And the two daughters of the house of 
Queen's Crawley would have been allowed 
to run utterly wild (for Sir Pitt swore that 
no governess should ever enter into his doors 
again), had not Mr. Crawley, by threatening 
the old gentleman, forced the latter to send 
them to school. 

Meanwhile, as we have said, whatever in- 
dividual differences there might be between 
them all, Miss Crawley's dear nephews and 
nieces were unanimous in loving her and 
sending her tokens of affection. Thus Mrs. 
Bute sent guinea-fowls, and some remarka- 
bly fine cauliflowers, and a pretty purse or 
pincushion worked by her darling girls, who 
begged to keep a little place in the recollec- 
tion of their dear aunt, while Mr. Pitt sent 
peaches and grapes and venison from the 
hall. The Southampton coach used to carry 
these tokens of affection to Miss Crawley at 
Brighton : it used sometimes to convey Mr. 
Pitt thither too: for his differences with 
Sir Pitt caused Mr. Crawley to absent him- 
self a good deal from home now : and be- 
tides, he had an attraction at Brighton in 
the person of the Lady Jane Sheepshanks 
whose engagement to Mr. Crawley has 
been formerly mentioned in this history. 
Her ladyship and her sisters lived at Brighton 
with their mamma, the Countess South- 
down, that strong-minded woman so favora- 
bly known in the serious world. 
A few words ought to be said regarding 
iser hdyahip and her a ible fainilv, who are 



bound by ties of present and future relation- 
ship to the house of Crawley. Respecting 
the chief of the Southdown family, Clement 
William, fourth Earl of Southdown, little? 
need be told, except that his lordship came 
into Parliament (as Lord Wolsey), under 
the auspices cf Mr. Wilberforce, and for c 
time was a credit to his political sponsor, 
and decidedly a serious young ucan. But 
words can not describe the feelings of hi& 
admirable mother, when she learned, very 
shortly after her noble husband's demise, 
that her son was a member of several world- 
ly clubs, had lost largely at play at Wattiers 
and the Cocoa Tree; that he had raised 
money on post obits, and encumbered the 
family estate; that he drove four-in-hand, 
and patronized the ring ; and that he actual- 
ly had an opera-box, where he entertained 
the most dangerous bachelor company. His 
name was only mentioned with groans in the 
dowager's circle. 

The Lady Emily was her brother's senior 
by many years ; and took considerable rank 
in the serious world as author of some of 
the delightful ti'acts before- mentioned, and 
of many hymns and spiritual pieces. A 
mature spinster, and having given up all 
ideas of marriage, her love for the blacks 
occupied almost all her feelings. It is 
to her, I beli'^vve. we owe that beautifol 
poem, — 

*' Lead us to some sunny isle, 
Yoiider in the western deep ; 
Where the skies forever smile. 
And the blacks forever weep," &c. 

She had correspondences Svith clencal 
gentlemen in most of our East and West 
India possessions ; and report says was once 
attached to the Reverend Silas Hornblower, 
who was tattooed in the South Sea la- 
lands. 

As for the Lady Jane, on whom, as it has 
been said, Mr. Pitt Crawley's affection had 
been placed, she was gentle, blushing, silent, 
and timid. In spite of his falling away, she 
wept for her brother, and was quite ashamed 
of loving him still. Even yet she used to 
send him little hurried smuggled notes, and 
pop them in the post in private. The one 
dreadful secret which weighed upon her life 
was, that she and the old housekeeper had 
been to pay Southdown a furtive visit at his 
chambers in the Albany ; and found him — O 
the naughty dear abandoned wretch ! smok- 
ing a cigar with a bottle of cura9oa before 
him. She admired her sister, she adored 
her mother, she thought Mr. Crawley the 
most delightful and accomplished of men, 
after Southdown, that fallen angel : and her 
mamma and sister, who were ladies of the 
most superior sort, managed every thing for 
her, and regarded her with that amiable pity, 
of which your really superior woman always 
has such a share to give away. Her mam- 
\ ma ordered \iQT dreB»«^^\v«T booka^ her hon- 
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/lets, and her ideas for her. She was made 
to take pony-riding, or piano-exercise, or any 
other sort of bodily medicament, according 
as my Lady Southdown saw meet ; and her 
ladyship would have kept her daughter in 
pinafores up to her present age of six-and- 
twenty, but that they were thrown off when 
Lady Jane was presented to Queen Char- 
lotte. 

When these ladies first came to their 
house at Brighton, it was to them alone 
that Mr. Crawley paid his personal visits, 
contenting himself by leaving a card at his 
aunt^s house, and making a modest inquiry 
of Mr. Bowls or his assistant footman, with 
respect to the health of the invalid. When 
he met Miss Briggs coming home from the 
library with a cargo of novels under her arm, 
Mr. Crawley blushed in a manner quite un- 
usual to him, as he stepped forward and 
shook Miss Crawley's companion by the 
hand. He introduced Miss Briggs to the 
lady with whom he happened to be walking, 
the Lady Jane Sheepshanks, saying, **Lady 
Jane, permit me to introduce to you my 
aunt's kindest friend and most affectionate 
companion. Miss Briggs, whom you know 
under another title, as authoress of the de- 
lightful * Lyrics of the Heart,* of which you 
are so fond." Lady Jane blushed too as she 
held out a kind little hand to Miss Briggs, 
and said something very civil and incoherent 
about mamma, and proposing to call on Miss 
Crawley, and being glad to be made known 
to the friends and relatives of Mr. Crawley ; 
and with soft dove-like eyes saluted Miss 
Briggs as they separated, while Pitt Craw- 
ley treated her to a profound courtly bow, 
such as he had used to the Grand Duchess 
of Pumpernickel, when he was attach^ at 
that court. 

The artful diplomatist and disciple of the 
Machiavellian Binkie ! It was he wLo had 
given Lady Jane that copy of poor Briggs's 
early poems, which he remembered to have 
seen at Queen's Crawley, with a dedication 
from the poetess to his father's late wife ; 
and he brought the volume with him to 
Brighton, reading it in the Southampton 
coach, and marking it with his own pencil, 
before he presented it to the gentle Lady 
Jane. 

It was he, too, who laid before Lady 
Southdown the great advantages which 
might occur from an intimacy between her 
ftimily and Miss Crawley — advantages both 
worldly and spiritual, he said : for Miss 
Crawley was now quite alone; the mon- 
strous dissipation and alliance of his brother 
Rawdon, had estranged her affections from 
that reprobate young man ; the greedy tyr- 
anny and avarice of Mrs. Bute Crawley had 
caused the old Jady to revolt against the 
exorbitant pretensions of that part of the 
family ; ana though he himself had held off 
all his life from cultivating Miss Crawley's 



friendship, with perhaps an improper pride, 
he thought now that eveiy becoming meano 
should be taken, both to save her soul from 
perdition, and to secure her fortune to him- 
self as the head of the house of Crawley. 

The strong-minded Lady Southdown quite 
agreed in both proposals of her son-in-law, 
and was for converting Miss Crawley off 
hand. At her own home, both at Southdown 
and at Trottermore Castle, this tall and aw- 
ful missionary of the truth rode about tlie 
country in her barouche with outriders, 
lanched packets of tracts among the cot- 
tagers and tenants, and would order Gaffer 
Jones to be converted, as she would order 
Goody Hicks to take a James's powder, with- 
out appeal, resistance, or benefit of clergy. 
My Lord Southdown, her late husband, an 
epileptic and simple-minded nobleman, was 
in the ha bit of approving of every thing which 
his Matilda did and thought. So that what- 
ever changes her own belief might undergo 
(and it accommodated itself to a prodigious 
variety of opinion, taken from all sorts of 
doctors among the dissenters) she had not 
the least scruple in ordering all her tenants 
and inferiors to follow and believe after her. 
Thus whether she received the Reverend 
Saunders McNitre the Scotch divine; or 
the Reverend Luke Waters the mild Wes- 
leyan ; or the Reverend Giles Jowls the 
illuminated cobbler, who dubbed himself 
reverend as Napoleon crowned himself em- 
peror — the household, children, tenantry of 
my Lady Southdown were expected to go 
down on their knees with her ladyship, and 
say Amen to the prayers of either doctor. 
During these exercises old Southdown, en 
account of his invalid condition, was allowed 
to sit in his own room, and have negus and 
the paper read to him. Lady Jane was the 
old earl's favorite daughter, and tended him 
and loved him sincerely: as for Lady Emily, 
the authoress of the "Washerwoman of 
Finchley Common," her denunciation of 
future punishments (at this period, for her 
opinions modified afterwards) were so awful 
that they used to frighten the tim:d old 
gentleman her father, and the physicians 
declared his fits always occurred after one of 
her ladyship's sermons. 

" I will certainly call," said Lady South- 
down, then, in reply to the exhortation of 
her daughter's pretendu. Mr. Pitt Craw- 
ley — ** Who is Miss Crawley's medical 
man ?" 

Mr. Crawley mentioned the name of Mr. 
Creamer. 

** A most dangerous and ignorant practi- 
tioner, my dear Pitt. I have providentially 
been the means of removing him from sev- 
eral houses: though in one or two instances 
I did not arrive in time. I could not save 
poor dear General Glanders, who was d^va."^ 
under the bBXvd&o^ >Jtk^\.\^w^Yv\.\x«A!L-^ 
iHe taWie^ BL\\X\\e> \«A«t ^^e. ^^^^^^"^ ^^^ 
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which I administered to him ; but alas ! it 
was too late. His death was delightful, 
Qowever ; and his change was only for the 
oetter : Creamer, my dear Pitt, must leave 
four aunt." 

Pitt expressed his perfect . acquiescence. 
He too bad been carried along by the energy 
of his noble kinswoman, and future mother- 
in-law. He had been made to accept Saun- 
dei*s McNitre, Luke Waters, Giles Jowls, 
Podger's Pills, Rodger's Pills, Pokey?s Elix- 
ir, every one of her ladyship's remedies 
spiritual or temporal. He never left her house 
without carrying respectfully away with him 
piles of her quack theology and medicme. 

my dear brethren and fellow sojourners in 
Vanity Fair, which among you does not 
know and suffer under such benevolent des- 
pots ? It is in vain you say to them, " Dear 
madam, I took Podger's specific at your 
orders last year, and believe in it. Why, 
why, am I to recant and accept the Rodger's 
articles now?" There is no help for it; 
the faithful proselytizer, if she can not con- 
vince by argument, bursts into tears, and the 
recusant finds himself, at the end of the 
contest, taking down the bolus, and saying, 
" Well, well, Rodger's be it." 

" And as for her spiritual state," continued 
the lady ^*that of course must be looked to 
immediately ; with Creamer about her, she 
may go off any day : and in what a condition, 
my dear Pitt, iix what a dreadful condition ! 

1 will send the Reverend Mr. Irons to her 
instantly. Jane, write a line to the Rever- 
end Bartholomew Irons, in the third person, 
and say that I desire the pleasure of his 
company this evening at tea at half-past six. 
He is an awakening man ; he ought to see 
Miss Crawley before she rests this night. 
And Emily, my love, get ready a packet of 
books for Miss Crawley. Put up * A voice 
from the Flames,' * A Trumpet-warning to 
Jeincho,' and the * Flesh-pots Broken ; or, 
the Converted Cannibal.' " 

"And the 'Washerwoman of Finchley 
Common,' mamma," said Lady Emily. **It 
is as well to begin soothingly at first." 

" Stop, my dear ladies," said Pitt the 
diplomatist. "With every deference to the 
opinion of my beloved and respected Lady 
Southdown, I think it would be quite unad- 
visable to commence so early upon serious 
topics with Miss Crawley. Remember her 
delicate condition, and how little, how very 
little accustomed she has hitherto been to 
considerations connected with her immortal 
welfare." 

" Can we then begin too early, Pitt ?" 
said Lady Emily, rising with six little books 
already in her hand. 

" If you begin abruptly, you will frighten 

her altogether. I know my aunt's worldly 

nature so wed as to be sure that any abrupt 

attempt at conversion will be the very worst 

means that can he employedi for the welfare 



of that unfortunate lady. Fou will only 
frighten and annoy her. She will very likely 
fling the books away, and refuse all acquaint 
ance with the givers." 

♦* You are as worldly as Miss Crawley, 
Pitt," said Lady Emily, tossing out of the 
room, her books in her hand. 

"And I need not tell you, my dear Lady 
Southdown," Pitt continued, in a low Tcic« 
and without heeding the interruption, " how 
fatal a little want of gentleness an^ caution 
may be to any hopes which we may enter- 
tain with regard to the worldly possessions 
of my aunt. Remember she has seventy* 
thousand pounds ; think of her age, and her 
highly nervous and delicate condition : 1 
know that she has destroyed the will which 
was made in my brother's (Colonel Craw- 
ley's) favor.: it is by soothing that wounded 
spirit that we must lead it into the right path , 
and not by frightening it ; and so I think you 
will agree with me that — ^that — " 

" Ctf course, of course," Lady SouthdowL 
remarked. " Jane, my love, you need not 
send that note to Mr. Irons. If her health 
is such that discussions fatigue her, we will 
wait her amendment. I wUl call upon Miss 
Crawley to-morrow." 

" And if I might suggest, my sweet lady," 
Pitt said in a bland. tone, "it would be as 
well not to take our precious Emily, who is 
too enthusiastic ; but rather that you shoulc 
be accompaJDJod by our sweet and dear Lady 
Jane." 

" Most certainly, Emily would ruin every 
thing," Lady Southdown said ; and this time 
agreed to forego her usual practice, which 
was, as we have said, before she bore down 
personally upon any individual whom she 
proposed to subjugate, to fire in a quantity 
of tracts upon the menaced party; (as a 
charge of the French was always preceded 
by a furious cannonade) . Lady Southdown, 
we say, for the sake of the invalid's health, 
or for the sake of her souFs ultimate wel- 
fare, or for ihe sake of her money, agreed to 
temporize. 

The next day the great Southdown female 
family carriage, with the earl's coronet and 
the lozenge (upon which the three lambs 
trottant argent upon the field vert of the 
Southdowns, were quaitered with sable on 
a bend or, three snuff-mulls gules, the cog- 
nizance of the house of Binkie), drove up in 
state to Miss Crawley's door, and the tall, 
serious footman handed in to Mr. Bowls \mt 
ladyship's cards for Miss Crawley, and one 
likewise for Miss Briggs. By way of com- 
promise. Lady Emily sent in a packet iQ 
the evening for the latter lady, containiiig 
copies of the ^* Washerwoman," and other 
mild and favorite tracts for Miss B.*8 own 
perusal; and a few for the senrants' haB, 
viz. : " Crumbs from the Pantry ;"• " The 
Fry\u§' Pan and the Fire," and *»Tlii 
\li\\ery oi ^\tiC^ o^ «. xnaf^ %K3raQig|^ kind 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
JAMES Crawley's pipe is put out. 

The amiable behavior of Mr. Crawley 
and Lady Jane's kind reception of her, 
highly flattered Miss Briggs, who was en- 
abled to speak a good woi*d for the latter, 
ftfter the cards of the Southdown family 
had been presented to Miss Crawley. A 
countess's card left personally too for her, 
Briggs, was not a little pleasing to the poor 
friendless companion. *' What could Lady 
Southdown mean by leaving a card upon 
yout I wonder, Miss Briggs ?" said the re- 
publican Miss Crawley; upon which the 
companion meekly said *Hhat she hoped 
there could be no harm in a lady of rank 
taking notice of a poor gentlewoman," and 
she put away this card in her work-box 
among her most cherished personal treas- 
ures. Furthermore, Miss Briggs explained 
how she had met Mr. Crawley walking with 
his cousin and long-affianced bride the day 
before : and she told how kind and gentle- 
looking the lady was, and what a plain, not 
to say common, dress she had, all the arti- 
cles of which, from the bonnet down to 
the boots, she described and estimated with 
female accuracy. 

Miss Crawley allowed Briggs to prattle 
un without interrupting her too much. As 
she got well, she was pining for society. 
Mr. Creamer, her medical man, would not 
hear of her returning to her old haunts and 
dissipation in London. The old spinster 
was too glad to find any companionship at 
Brighton, and not only were the cards ac- 
knowledged the very next day, but Pitt 
Crawley was graciously invited to come and 
see his aunt. He came, bringing with him 
Lady Southdown and her daughter. The 
dowager did not say a word about the state 
of Miss Crawley's soul ; but talked with 
much discretion about the weather: about 
the war and the downfall of the monster 
Bonaparte : and above all, about doctors, 
giiRcks, and the particular merits of Dr. 
r odgers, whom she then patronized. 

During their interview Pitt Crawley made 
a great stroke, and one which showed that, 
had his diplomatic career not been blighted 
by early neglect, he might have risen to a 
high rank in his profession. When the 
Countess Dowager of Southdown fell foul 
of the Corsican upstart, as the fashion was 
in those days, and showed that he was 
a monster stained with every conceivable 
crime, a coward and a tyrant not fit to li^, 
one whose fall was predicted, &c., Pitt 
Crawley suddenly took up the cudgels in 
favor of jthe man of destiny. He described 
the first consul as he gaw him at Paris at 
the Peace of Amiens ; when he Pitt Craw- 
ley, bad the gratificsdoo of making the ac- 
ouaiatance of the great and good Mr. Fox, 

JV 



a statesman whom, however much he might 
differ with him, it was impossible not to ad- 
mire fervently — a statesman who had always 
had th© highest opinion of the Emperor Na 
poleon. And he spoke in terms of the 
strongest indignation of the faithless conduct 
of the allies toward this dethroned monarch, 
who, after giving himself generously up to 
their mercy, was consigned to an ignoble 
and ci*uel banishment, while a bigoted Popish 
rabble was tyrannizing over France in his 
stead. 

This orthodox hoiTor of Romish super 
stition saved Pitt Crawley in Lady South- 
down's opinion, whilst his admiration for 
Fox and Napoleon raised him immeasurably 
in Miss Crawley's eyes. Her friendship 
with that defunct British statesman was 
mentioned when we first introduced her in 
this history. A true Whig, Miss Crawley 
had been in opposition all through the war, 
and though, to be sure, the downfall of the 
emperor did not very much agitate the old 
lady, or his ill-treatment tend to shorten her 
life or natural rest, yet Pitt spoke to her 
heart when he lauded both her idols; and 
by that single speech made immense pro- 
gress in her favor. 

"And what do you think, my dear?" 
Miss Crawley said to the young lady, for 
whom she had taken a liking at first sight, 
as she always did for pretty and modest 
young people ; though it must be owned 
her aflfections cooled as rapidly as they rose. 

Lady Jane blushed very much, and said 
" that she did not understand politics, which 
she left to wiser heads than hers ; but though 
mamma was, no doubt, correct, Mr. Crawley 
had spoken beautifully." And when the 
ladies were retiring at the conclusion oi 
their visit, Miss Crawley hoped " Lady 
Southdown would be so kind as to send her 
Lady Jane sometimes, if she could be spared, 
to come down and console a poor sick, lonely, 
old woman." This promise was graciously 
accorded, and they separated upon great 
terms of amity. 

** Don't let Lady Southdown come again, 
Pitt," said the old lady. " She is stupid and 
pompous like all your mother's family, whom 
I never could endure. But bring that nice, 
good-natured little Lady Jane as often as 
ever you please." Pitt promised that he 
would do so. He did not tell the Countess 
of Southdown what opinion his aunt had 
formed of her ladyship, who, on the con- 
ti*ary, thought that she had made a most 
delightful and majestic impression on Miss 
Crawley. 

And so, nothing loth to comfort a sick lady, 
and perhaps not sorry in her heart to be 
freed now and again from the dreary spout- 
ing of the Reverend Bartholomew I^^^^!a.^^coA. 
the sexioMfi \.o«l^\^% '^\wi ^^«t^^ x^x«A "Cs^fe 
footstooV oi lYi© \wim\wiw& c,wx\sX^^^>V'6x ^cosv-ov- 
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visitor to Miss Crawley, accompanied her in 
her drives, and solaced many of her evenings. 
She was so naturally good and soft, that even 
Firkin was not jealous of her ; and the gen- 
tle Briggs thought her friend was less cruel 
to her, when kind Lady Jane was by. To- 
wai'd her ladyship Miss Crawley's manners 
were charming. The old spinster told her 
a thousand anecdotes about her youth, talk- 
ing to her in a very different strain from 
that in which she had been accustomed to 
converse with the godless little Rebecca ; for 
there was that in Lady Jane's innocence 
which rendered light talking impertinence 
before her, and Miss Crawley was too much 
of a gentlewoman to offend such purity. 
The young lady herself had never received 
kindness except from this old spinster, and 
her brother and father : and she repaid 
Mis9 Crawley's engoHment by artless sweet- 
ness and friendship. 

In the autumn evenings (when Rebecca 
was flaunting at Paris, the gayest among the 
gay conquerors there, and our Amelia, our 
dear, wounded Amelia, ah ! where was 
she ?) Lady Jane would be sitting in Miss 
Crawley's drawing-room, singing sweetly to 
- her, in the twilight, her little simple songs 
and hymns, while the sun was setting, and 
the sea was roai'iog on the beach. The old 
spinster used to wake up when these ditties 
ceased, and ask for more. As for Briggs, 
and the quantity of tears of happiness which 
she now shed as she pretended to knit, and 
looked out at the splendid ocean darkling 
before the windows, and the lamps of heaven 
beginning more brightly to shine — who, I 
say, can measure the happiness and sensi- 
bility of Briggs ? 

Pitt, meanwhile, in the dining-room, with 
a pamphlet on the Corn Laws, or a Mis- 
sionary Register by his side, took that kind 
of recreation which suits romantic and unro- 
mantic men after dinner. He sipped Ma- 
deira : built castles in the air : thought him- 
self a fine fellow : felt himself much more 
in love with Jane than he had been any 
time these seven years, during which their 
liaison had lasted without the slightest im- 
patience on Pitt's part — and slept a good 
deal. When the time for .coffee came, Mr. 
Bowls used to enter in a noisy manner, and 
summon Squire Pitt, who would be found 
in the dark very busy with his pamphlet. 

" I wish, my love, I could get somebody 

to play piquet with me," Miss Crawley 

said, one night, when this functionary made 

his appearance with the candles and the 

coffee. "Poor Briggs can no more play 

than an owl, she is so stupid '' (the spinster 

always took an opportunity of abusing Briggs 

before the servants) ; ** and I think I should 

s}aep better if I had ray game." 

At this Lady Jane blushed to the tips of 

ner little ears, and down to the ends of her 

'^ettjr /infers: and when Mr. Bowls hadlher naVU, au^ Ax\xWva\i^^^a^A^ 



quitted the room, and the door was quite 
shut, she said — 

"*• Miss Crawley, I can play a little. I used 
to — to play a little with poor, dear papa." 

*^ Come and kiss me. Come and kiss me 
this instant, you dear, good, little soul," cried 
Miss Crawley, in an ecstacy^ and in this 
picturesque and friendly occupation Mr. 
Pitt found the old lady and the young one, 
when he came up-stairs with his pamphlet 
in his hand. How she did blush all the 
evening, that poor Lady Jane ! 

It must not be imagined that Mr. Pitt 
Crawley's artifices escaped the attention of 
his dear relations at the rectory at Queen'0 
Crawley. Hampshire and Sussex lie very 
close together, and Mrs. Bute had friends in 
the latter county who took care to inform 
her of all, and a great deal more than all, 
that passed at Miss Crawley's house at 
Brighton. Pitt was there more and more. 
He did not come for months together to the 
Hall, where his abominable old father aban- 
doned himself completely to rum and water, 
and the odious society of the Horrocks; 
family. Pitt's success rendered the rector's 
family furious, and Mrs. Bute regretted 
more (though she confessed less) than ever 
her monstrous fault in so insulting Miss 
Briggs, and in being so haughty and parsi- 
monious to Bowls and Firkin, that she had 
not a single person lefl in Miss Crawley's 
household to give her information of what 
took place there. '* It was all Bute's collar- 
bone," she persisted in saying ; " if that had 
not broke, I never would have left her. I 
am a martyr to duty, and to your odious, 
unclerical habit of hunting, Bute." 

^* Hunting ; nonsense ! It was you that 
frightened her, Barbara," the divine inter- 
posed. ** You're a clever woman, but you've 
got a devil of a temper ; and you're a screw 
with your money, Barbara." 

" You'd have been screwed in jail, Bute, 
if I had not kept your money." 

** I know I would, my dear," said the rec- 
tor, good-naturedly. **You are a clevei 
woman, but you manage too well, you 
know ;" and the pious man consoled himself 
with a big glass of port. 

**What the deuce can she find in that 
spoony of a Pitt Crawley ?" he continued. 
" The fellow has not pluck enough to say Bo 
to a goose. I remember when Rawdoo, 
who is a man and be hanged to him, used to 
flog him round the stables as if he was a 
whipping-top; and Pitt would go howling 
h^me to his ma — ha, ha ! Why, either ot 
my boys would wap him with one hand. Jim 
says he's remembered at Oxford as Miss 
Crawley still — the spooney." 

** I say, Barbara," his rererence continued 
after a ^muse. 

^^^batV^ %a\d ^vi^^Tv^Vio was bitinf 
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•'1 say, why not send Jim over to Brigh- 
ton to see if he can do any thing with the 
old lady. He's very near getting his degree, 
jr«u know. He's only been plucked twice 
—so was I — ^but he's had the advantages of 
Oxford and a university education. He 
knows some of the best chaps there. He 
pulls stroke in the Boniface boat. He's a 
handsome feller. D — it, ma'am, let's put 
bim on the old woman, hey ; and tell him 
to thrash Pitt if he says any thing. Ha, ha, 
ha!" 

** Jim might go down and see her, certain- 
ly,'* the housewife said ; adding, with a sigh, 
*' If we could but get one of the girls into 
the house ; but she could never endure 
them, because they are not pretty !" Those 
unfortunate and well-educated women made 
themselves heard from the neighboring 
drawing-room, where they were thrumming 
away, with hard fingers, an elaborate music- 
piece on the piano-forte, as their mother 
spoke ; and, indeed, they were at music, or 
at backboard, or at geogi-aphy, or at history, 
the whole day long. But what avail all these 
accomplishments, in Vanity Fair, to girls who 
are short, poor, plain, and have a bad com- 
plexion ? Mi's. Bute could think of nobody 
but the curate to take one of them off her 
hands ; and Jim coming in from the stable 
at this minute, through the parlor- window, 
with a short pipe stuck in his oil-skin cap, 
he and his father fell to talking about odds on 
the St. Leger, and the colloquy between the 
rector and his wife ended. 

Mrs. Bute did not argue much good to the 
cause from the sending her son James as an 
embassador, and saw him depart in rather a 
despairing mood. Nor did the young fellow 
himself, when told what his mission was to 
be, expect much pleasure or benefit from it, 
but he was consoled by the thought that 

Sossibly the old lady would give him some 
andsome remembrance of her, which would 
pay a few of his most pressing bills at the 
commencement of the ensuing Oxford term, 
and so took his place by the coach from 
Southampton, and was safely landed at 
Brighton on the same evening, with his 
portmanteau, his favorite bull-dog Towzer, 
and an immense basket of farm and garden 
produce, from the dear Rectory folks to the 
dear Miss Crawley. Considering it was too 
late to disturb the invalid lady on the first 
nisht of his arrival, he put up at an inn, and 
did not wait upon Miss Crawley until a late 
hour in the noon of next day. 

James Crawley, when his aunt had last 
oeheld him, was a gawky lad, at that uncom- 
fortable age when the voice varies between 
an unearthly treble and a preternatural 
bass ; when the face not uncommonly blooms 
out with appearances for which Rowland's 
Kalydor is said to act as a cure ; when boys 
are seen to shave furtively with their sisters* 
ntiinson, and the aififit of other younf: women 



I produces intolorable seniations of terror in 
them ; when the great hands and ankles 
protrude a long way from garments which 
have grown too tight for them ; when their 
presence after dinner is at once frightful to 
the ladies, who are whispering in the twi 
light in the drawing-room, and inexpressibly 
odious to the gentlemen over the mahogany, 
who are restrained from freedom of inter- 
course and delightful interchange of wit by 
the presence of that gawky innocence ; 
when, at the conclusion of the second glass, 
papas say, ^* Jack, my boy, go out and see 
if the evening holds up," and the youth, 
willing to be free, yet hurt at not being yet 
a man, quits the incomplete banquet. James, 
then a hobbadehoy, was now become a young 
man, having had the benefits of a university 
education, and acquired the inestimable pol- 
ish, which is gained by living in a fast set at 
a small college, and contracting debts, and 
being rusticated, and being plucked. 

He was a handsome lad, however, when 
he came to present himself to his aunt at 
Brighton, and good looks were always a title 
to the fickle old lady's favor. Nor did his 
blushes and awkwardness take away from it ; 
she was pleased with these healthy tokens 
of the young gentleman's ingenuousness. 

He said ** he had come down for a couple 
of days to see a man of his college, and — 
and to pay my respects to you, ma'am, and 
my father's and mother's, who hope you are 
well." 

Pitt was in the room with Miss Crawley 
when the lad was announced, and looked 
very blank when his name was mentioned. 
The old lady had plenty of humor, and en- 
joyed her correct nephew's perplexity. She 
asked after all the people at the Rectory 
with great interest ; and said she was think- 
ing of paying them a visit. She praised the 
lad to his face, and said he was well-grown 
and very much improved, and that it was a 
pity his sisters had not some of his good 
looks ; and finding, on inquiry, that he had 
taken up his quarters at an hotel, would not 
hear of his stopping there, but bade Mr 
Bowls send for Mr. James Crawley's things 
instantly ; ** and hark ye, Bowls," she add- 
ed, with great graciousness, ** you will have 
the goodness to pay Mr. James's bill." 

She flung Pitt a look of arch triumph, 
which caused the diplomatist almost to choke 
with envy. Much as he had ingratiated 
himself with his aunt, she had never yet 
invited him to stay under her roof, and here 
was a young whipper-snapper, who at first 
sight was made wek;ome there. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," says Bowls, 
advancing with a profound bow; **what 
otel sir, shall Thomas fetch the luggago 
from ?" 

** O, dam," said yciM\i^I^\Qa,v^I«a:^^%^^'^ 
as if in aotjv© «Naxtck> '•'' Y"^ ^•'' 
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" The Tom Crib's Arms," said James, 
blushing deeply. 

Miss Crawley burst out laughing at this 
title. ,Mr. Bowls gave one abrupt guffaw, 
as a confidential servant of the family, but 
choked the rest of the volley ; the diploma- 
tist only smiled. 

** I — I didn't know any better," said James, 
looking down. "I've never been here be- 
fore ; it was the coachman told me." The 
young story-teller ! The fact is, that on the 
Southampton coach, the day previous, James 
Crawley had met the Tutbury Pet, who 
was coming to Brighton to make a match 
with the Kottingdean Fibber ; and enchanted 
y the Pet's conversation, had passed the 
evening in company with that scientific man 
and his fiiends, at the inn in question, 

"I — I'd best go and settle the score," 
James continued. " Couldn't think of ask- 
ing you ma'am," he added, generously. 

This delicacy made his aunt laugh the 
more. 

" Go and settle the bill, Bowls," she said, 
with a wave of her hand, " and bring it to 
me." 

Poor lady, she did not know what she 
had done ! ♦* There— there's a little dawg^"*^ 
said James, looking frightfully guilty. " I'd 
best go for him. He bites footmen's calves." 

All the party cried out with laughing at 
this description ; even Briggs and Lady Jane, 
who was sitting mute during the interview 
between Miss Crawley and her nephew; 
and Bowls, without a word, quitted the 
room. 

Still, by way of punishing her elder 
nephew, Miss Crawley persisted in being 
gracious to the young Oxonian. There were 
no limits to her kindness or her compliments 
when they once began. She told Pitt he 
might come to dinner, and insisted that 
James should acc.ompany her in her drive, 
and paraded him solemnly up and down the 
cliff, on the back seat of the barouche. Du- 
ring all this excursion, she condescended to 
say civil things to him : she quoted Italian and 
French poetry to the poor bewildered lad, 
and persisted that he was a fine scholar, and 
was perfectly sure he would gain' a gold 
medal and be a Senior Wrangler. 

*' Haw, haw," laughed James, encouraged 
by these compliments ; ** Senior Wrangler, 
• indeed ; that's at the other shop." 

" What is the other shop, my dear child ?" 
said the lady. 

** Senior Wranglers at Cambridge, not Ox- 
ford," said the scholar, with a knowing air ; 
and would probably have been more confi- 
dential, but that suddenly there appeared 
on the cliff in a tax-cart, drawn by a bang- 
up pony, dressed in white flannel coats, 
PFJth mother-of-pearl buttons, his friends the 
Tutbury Pet and the E-ottingdean Fibber, 
%rJtb three other gentlemen of their ac- 
quaiatance, who all salute d poor James there 



in the carriage as he sate. This incident 
damped the ingenuous youth's spirits, and 
no word of yea or nay could he be induced 
to utter during the rest of the drive. 

On his return he found his room prepared, 
and his portmanteau ready, and might have 
remarked that Mr. Bowls's countenance, 
when the latter conducted him to his apart 
ment, wore a look of gravity, wonder, and 
compassion. But the thought of Mr. Bowls 
did not enter his head. He was deploring 
the dreadful predicament in which he found 
himself, in a house of full old women, jab- 
bering French and Italian, and talking poetry 
to him. ** Reglarly up a tree by jingo !" ex- 
claimed the modest boy, who could not face 
the gentlest of her sex — not even Briggs — 
when she began to talk to him ; whereas, 
put him at Iffley Lock, and he could out- 
slang the boldest bargeman. 

At dinner, James appeared choking in a 
white neckcloth, and had the honor of hand- 
ing my Lady Jane down stairs, while Briggs 
and Mr. Crawley followed afterwardsj con- 
ducting the old lady, with her apparatus of 
bundles, and shawls, and cushions. Half of 
Brigg's time at dinner was spent in superin- 
tending the invalid's comfort, and in cutting 
up chicken for her fat spaniel. James did 
not talk much, but he made a point of asking 
all the ladies to drink wine, and accepted 
Mr. Crawley's challenge, and consumed the 
greater part of a bottle of champagne which 
Mr. Bowls was ordered to produce in his 
honor. The ladies having withdrawn, and 
the two cousins being left together, Pitt, 
the ex-diplomatist, became very communi- 
cative and friendly. He asked after James's 
career at college — ^what his prospects in life 
were — ^hoped heartily he would get on ; and, 
in a word, was frank and amiable. James's 
tongue was unloosed with the Port, and he 
told his cousin his life, his prospects, his 
debts, his troubles at the little-go, and his 
rows with the proctors, filling rapidly from 
the bottles before him, and flying from Port 
to Madeira with joyous activity. 

" The chief pleasure which my aunt has," 
said Mr. Crawley, filling his glass, "is that 
people should do as they like in her house. 
This is Liberty Hall, James, and you can't 
do Miss Crawley a greater kindness than to 
do as you please, and ask for what you 
will. I know you have all sneered at me in 
the country for being a Tory. Miss Craw- 
ley is liberal enough to suit any fancy. She 
is a republican in principle, and dospi8«/tf 
every thing like rank or title." 

*♦ Why are you going to marry an earf 
daughter ?" said James. 

" My dear friend, remember it is not poor 
Lady Jane*s fault that she is weU bom,* 
Pitt replied with a courtly air. " She can 
not help being a lady. Besides, I am a Tcny 
you Vnow." 
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like old blood ; no, Ganjme, nothing like it. 
I'm none of your radicals. 1 know what it 
is to be a gentleman, damme. See the 
chaps in a boat-race ; look at the fellers in a 
fight; aye, look at, a dawg killing rats — 
which is it wins ? the good blooded ones. 
Get some more port, Bowls, old boy, whilst 
I buzz this bottle here. What was I a 
saying ?" 

** I think you were speaking of dogs killing 
rats,'' Pitt remarked mildly, handing his 
cousin the decanter to buzz. 

" Killing rats was I ? Well, Pitt, are you 
a sporting man ? Do you want to see a dawg 
as can kill a rat? If you do, come down 
with me to Tom Corduroy's, in Castle-street 
Mews, and I'll show you such a buU-terrier 
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as — 

** Pooh ! gammon," cried James, bursting 
out laughing at his own absurdity — " you 
don't care about a dawg or a rat; it's all 
nonsense. I'm blest if I think you know the 
difference between a dog and a duck." 

" No ; by the way," Pitt continued with 
increased blandness, *^ it was about blood you 
were talking, and the personal advantages 
which people derive from patrician birth. 
Here's the fresh bottle." 

"Blood's the word," said James, gulping 
the ruby fluid down. " Nothing like blood, 
sir, in hosses, dawgs, and men. Why on- 
ly last term, just before I was rusticated, that 
iSj I mean just before I had the measles, ha, 
ha — there was me and Ringwood of Christ- 
church, Bob Ringwood, Lord Cinqbar's son, 
having our beer at the Bell at Blenheim, when 
the Banbury bargeman offered to fight either 
of us for a bowl of punch. I couldn't. My 
arm was in a sling; couldn't even take the 
drag down — a brute of a mare of mine had 
fell with me only two days before, out with 
the Abingdon, and I thought my arm was 
broke. Well, sir, I couldn't finish him, but 
Bob had his coat off at once — he stood up to 
the Banbury man for three minutes, and 
polished him off in four rounds easy. Gad, 
how ho did drop him, sir, and what was it ? 
Blood, sir, all blood." 

" You don't drink, James," the ex-attach6 
continued. "In my time, at Oxford, the 
men passed round the bottle a little quicker 
than you young fellows seem to do." 

" Come, come," said James, putting his 
hand to his nose and winking at his cousin 
with a pair of vinous eyes, " no jokes, old 
boy — ^no trying it on me. You want to trot 
me out, but it's no go. In vino Veritas, old 
boy. Mars, Bacchus, Apollo virorum, hay ? 
T wish my aunt would send down some of this 
to the governor — it's a precious good tap." 

"You had better ask her," Machiavel con- 
tinued, " or make the best of your time now. 
What says the bard, *Nunc vino pellite curas 
Cras ingene iterabimus sequor,'" and the 
Bacchanalian quoting the above with a House 



ful of wine with an immense flourish of his 
glass. 

At the Rectory, when the bottle of port 
wine was opened after dinner, the young 
ladies had each a glass from a bottle of cur- 
rant wine. Mrs. Bute took one glass of port, 
honest James had a couple commonly, but aa 
his father grew very sulky if he made fur- 
ther inroads on the bottle, the good lad gen- 
erally refrained from trying for more, and 
subsided either into the cun'ant wine, or to 
some private gin-and-water in the stables, 
which he enjoyed in the company of the 
coachman and his pipe. At Oxford, the 
quantity of wine "was unlimited, but the 
quality was inferior : but when quantity and 
quality united, as at his aunt's house, James 
showed that he could appreciate them indeed 
— and hardly needed any of his cousin's en- 
couragement in draining ofl^ the second bot- 
tle supplied by Mr. Bowls. 

When the time for coffee came, however, 
and for a return to the ladies, of whom he 
stood in awe, the young gentleman's agree- 
able frankness left him, and he relapsed into 
his usual surly timidity : contenting himself 
by saying yes and no, by scowling at Lady 
Jane, and by upsetting one cup of coffee 
during the evening. 

If he did not speak he yawned in a pitiable 
manner, and his presence threw a damp up- 
on the modest proceedings of the evening, 
for. Miss Crawley and Lady Jane at their 
piquet, and Miss Briggs at her work, felt 
that his eyes were wildly fixed on them, and 
were uneasy under that maudlin look. 

" He seems a very silent, awkward, bash- 
ful lad," said Miss Crawley to Mr. Pitt. 

" He is more communicative in men's so- 
ciety than with ladies," Machiavel dryly re- 
plied : perhaps rather disappointed that the 
port wine had not made Jim speak more. 

He had spent the early part of the next 
morning in writing home to his mother a most 
flourishing account of his reception by Miss 
Crawley. But ah ! he little knew what evils 
the day was bringing for him, and how short 
his reign of favor was destined to be. A 
circumstance which Jim had forgotten — a 
trivial but fatal circumstance ; had taken place 
at the Cribb's Arms on the night before he 
had come to his aunt's house. It was no 
other than this — Jim, who was always of a 
generous disposition, and when in his cups 
especially hospitable, had in the course of 
the night treated the Tutbury champion and 
the Rottingdean man, and their friends, twice 
or thrice to the refreshment of gin-and-wa- 
ter— ^so that no less than eighteen glasses of 
that fluid at eight- pence per glass were 
charged in Mr. James Crawley's bill. It 
was not the amount of eight-pences, but the 
quantity of gin which told fatally against ijoot 
James's chaivicX.e't, 'wV^w \»a wi.'oJC^VoSSfcx-. 
Mr. BoYfXa, vj^^tsX. ^o^\i ^X.\«& tsn&xx^^'^^;*^ 
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landlord, fearing lest the account should be 
refused altogether, swore solemnly that the 
young gent had consumed personally every 
farthing's worth of the liquor: and Bowls 
paid the bill finally, and showed it on his re- 
turn home to Mrs. Firkin, who was shocked 
at the frightful prodigality of gin ; and took 
the bill to Miss Briggs as accountant-general 
— ^who thought it her duty to mention the 
circumstance to her principal. Miss Crawley. 

Had he drunk a dozen bottles of plaret the 
old spinster could have pardoned him. Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Sheridan drank claret. Gentle- 
men drank claret. But eighteen glasses of 
gin consumed among boxers in an ignoble 
pot-house — it was an odious crime and not to 
be pardoned readily. Every thing went 
against the lad : he came home perfumed 
from the stables, whither he had been to pay 
his dog Towzer a visit — and whence he was 
going to take his friend out for an airing, when 
he met Miss Crawley and her wheezy Blen- 
heim spaniel, which Towzer would have eat- 
en up had not the Blenheim fled squealing 
to the protection of Miss Briggs, while the 
atrocious master of the bull-dog stood laugh- 
ing at the horrible persecution. 

This day, too, the unlucky boy's modesty 
had likewise forsaken him. He was lively 
and facetious at dinner. During the repast 
he leveled one or two jokes against Pitt 
Crawley : he drank as much wine as upon 
the previous day : and going quite unsuspi- 
ciously to the drawing-room began to enter- 
tain the ladies there with some choice Ox- 
ford stories. He described the different 
pugilistic qualities of Molyneux and Dutch 
Sam, offered playfully to give Lady Jane 
file odds upon the Tutbury Pet against the 
Rottingdean man, o^take them, as her lady- 
ship chose : and crowned the pleasantry by 
proposing to back himself against his cousin 
Pitt Crawley, either with or without Ithe 
gloves. ** And that's a fair offer, my buck," 
he said, with a loud laugh, slapping Pitt on 
the shoulder, "and my father told me to 
make it too, and he'll go halves in the bet, 
ha, ha!" So saying, the engaging youth 
nodded knowingly at poor Miss Briggs, and 
pointed his thumb over his shoulder at Pitt 
Crawley in a jocular and exulting manner. 

Pitt was not pleased altogether, perhaps, 
but still not unhappy in the main. Poor 
Jim had his laugh out : and staggered across 
the room with his aunt's candle, when the 
old lady moved to retire, and offered to salute 
her with the blandest tipsy smile : and he 
took his own leave and went up -stairs to his 
bed-room perfectly satisfied with himself, 
and with a pleased notion that his aunt's 
money would be left to him in preference to 
his father and all the rest of his family. 

Once up m the bed-room, one would have 
thought be could not make matters worse ; 
mod jret this unlucky boy did. The moon 
nras shining very pleasantly out on the sea, 



and Jim, attracted to the window by thr 
romantic appearance of the ocean and the 
heavens, thought he would farther enjoy 
them while smoking. Nobody would sraell 
the tobacco, he thought, if he cunningly 
opened the window and kept his head and 
pipe in the fresh air. This he did : but 
being in an excited "state, poor Jim had for- 
gotten that his door was open all this time, 
so that the breeze blovnng inward, and a fine, 
thorough draft being ^established, the clouds 
of tobacco were carried down -stairs, and ar- 
rived with quite undinnnished fragrance to 
Miss Crawley and Mi^ Briggs. 

That pipe of tobacco finished the business : 
and the Bute-Crawleys never knew how 
many thousand pounds it cost them. Fir- 
kin rushed down-stairs to Bowls, who was 
reading out the " Fire and the Frying Pan" 
to his aid-de-camp in a loud and ghostly 
voice. The dreadful secret was told to him 
by Firkin with so frightened a look, that for 
the first moment Mr. Bowls and his young 
man thought that robbers were in the house ; 
the legs of whom had probably been discov- 
ered by the woman under Miss Crawley's 
bed. When made aware of the fact how- 
ever — to rush up-stairs at three steps at a 
time — ^to enter the unconscious James's 
apartment, calling out, '* Mr. James," in a 
voice stifled with alarm, and to cry, " For 
Gawd's sake, sir, stop that 'are pipe," was 
the work of a minute with Mr. Bowls. " O, 
Mr. James, what *ave you done," he said in 
a voice of the deepest pathos, as he threw 
the implement out of the window. ** What 
'ave you done, sir ; Missis can't abide 'em." 

♦' Missis needn't smoke," said James, with 
a frantic, misplaced laugh, and thought the 
whole matter an excellent joke. But his 
feelings were very different in the morning, 
when Mr. Bowl's young man, who operated 
upon Mr. James's boots, and brought him 
his hot water to shave that beard which he 
was so anxiously expecting, handed a note 
into Mr. James in bed, in the handwiiting 
of Miss Briggs. 

" Dear Sir," it said, " Miss Crawley has 
passed an exceedingly disturbed night, owing 
to the shocking manner in which the house 
has been polluted by tobacco ; Miss Craw- 
ley bids me say she regrets that she is too 
unwell to see you before you go — and above 
all, that she ever induced you to remove 
from the ale-house, where she is sure you 
will be much more comfortable during the 
rest of your stay at Brighton." 

And herewith honest James's career as a 
candidate for his aunt's favor ended. He 
had, in fact, and without knowing it, dore 
what he menaced to do. He had fought 
his cousin Pitt with the gloves. 

Where, meanwhile, was he who had beei 
once ftrat iovoiAl© iox >i)!K» t%c^ feic motieY 
Becky and "Rww^oxi, tjs "w^Vw^ ^%«vu 
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come together after "Waterloo, and were 
passing the winter of 1815 at Paris in great 
splendor and gayety. Kebecca was a good 
economist, and the price poor Jos Osborne 
had paid for her two horses was in itself suf- 
ficient to keep their little establishment afloat 
for a y eai*, at the least ; there was no occa- 
sion to turn into money " my pistols, the same 
with which I shot Captain Marker," or the 
gold dressing-case, or the cloak lined with 
sable. Becky had it made into a pelisse for 
herself, in which she rode in the Bois de 
Boulogne to the admiration of all : and you 
should have seen the scene between her and 
her delighted husband, whom she rejoined 
after the army had entered Cambray, and 
when she unsewed herself, and let out of 
her dress all those watches, knick-knacks, 
bank-notes, checks, and valuables, which she 
had secreted in the wadding, previous to her 
meditated flight from Brussels ! Tufto was 
charmed, and Rawdon roared with delight- 
ful laughter, and swore that she was bet- 
ter than any play he ever saw, by Jove. 
And the way in which she jockeyed Jos, 
and which she described with infinite fun, 
carried up his delight to a pitch of quite in- 
sane enthusiasm. He believed in his wife 
as much as the French soldiers in Napoleon. 
Her success in Paris was remarkable. All 
the French ladies voted her charming. She 
spoke their language admirably. She adopt- 
ed at once their grace, their liveliness, their 
manner. Her husband was stupid, ceitainly 
— ^all English are stupid — and, besides, a dull 
husband at Paris is always a point in a lady's 
fevor. He was the heir of the rich and 
spirituelle Miss Crawley, whose house had 
been open to so many of the ("rench noblesse 
during the emigration. They received the 
colonel's wife in their own hotels. ** Why," 
wrote a great lady to Miss Crawley, who 
had bought her lace and trinkets at the duch- 
ess's own price, and given her many a din- 
ner during the pinching times after the Rev- 
olution — '* Why does not our dear Miss come 
to her nephew and niece, and her attached 
friends in Paris ? All the world raffoles of 
the charming Mistress and her espUgle 
beauty. Yes, we see in her the grace, the 
charm, the wit of our dear friend Miss 
Crawley ! The king took notice of her yes- 
terday at the Tuileries, and we are all jeal- 
ous of the attention which Monsieur pays 
her. If you could have seen the spite of a 
certain stupid Miladi Bareacres (whose 
eagle-beak and toque and feathers may be 
seen peering over the heads of all assem- 
blies^ when Madame, the Duchess of An- 
gouleme, the august daughter and companion 
of kings, desired especially to be presented 
to Mrs. Crawley, as your dear daughter and 
proUgiCi and thanked her in the name of 
France, for all your benevolence toward our 
anlbrtaDates dnring their exile .' She is of 
ali ibpBorieties, ofaU the balls — of the balls, 



yes — of the dances, no ; and yet how inter- 
esting and pretty this fair creature looks, sur- 
rounded by the homage of the men, and so 
soon to be a mother ! To hear her speak 
of you, her protentress, her mother, would 
bring tears to the eyes of ogi'es. How she 
loves you ! how we all love our admirable, 
our respectable Miss Crawley !" 

It is to be feared that this letter of the 
Parisian great lady did not by any means 
advance Mrs. Becky's interest with her ad- 
mirable, her respectable, relative. On the 
contrary, the fuiy of the old spinster was 
beyond bounds, when she found what was 
Rebecca's situation, and how audaciously 
she had made use of Miss Crawley's name, . 
to get an entree into Parisian society. Too 
much shaken in mind and body to compose 
a letter in the French language in reply to 
that of her correspondent, she dictated to 
Briggs a furious answer in her own native 
tongue, repudiating Mrs. Rawdon Crawley 
altogether, and warning the public to beware 
of her as a most artful and dangerous person. 
But as Madame the Duchess of X — had 
only been twenty years in England, she did 
not understand a single word of the language, 
and contented herself by informing Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley at their next meeting, that 
she had received a charming letter from that 
chere Mees^ and that it was full of benevolent 
things for Mrs. Crawley, who began seriously 
to have hopes that the spinster would relent. 

Meanwhile, she was the gayest ar^ most 
admired of Englishwomen, and had a little 
European congress on her reception-night — 
Prussians and Cossacks, Spaniards and En 
glish — all the world was at Paris during this 
famous winter : to have seen the stars anc 
cordons in Rebecca's humble saloon would 
have made all Baker-street pale with envy. 
Famous warriors rode by her carriage in the 
Bois; or crowded her modest little box at the 
Opera. Rawdon was in the highest spirits. 
There were no duns in Paris as yet : there 
were paities every day at Very's or Beau- 
villiers'; play was plentiful, and his luck 
good. Tufto, perhaps, was sulky. Mrs. 
Tufto had come over to Paris at her own in- 
vitation, and besides this contretemps^ there 
were a score of generals now round Becky's 
chair, and she might take her choice of a 
dozen bouquets when she went to the play. 
Lady Bareacres and the chiefs of the En- 
glish society, stupid and irreproachable fe- 
males, writhed with anguish at the success 
of the little upstart Becky, whose poisoned 
jokes quivered and rankled in their chaste 
breasts. But she had all the men on hei 
side. She fought the women with indomi 
table courage, and they could not talk scan 
dal in any tongue but their own. 

So in JeteSt pleasures, and prosperity, the 
winter of 1S15-A^ ^^^^\ ^jcsr^-^ n^^^'^x^ 
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people of tasLion for centuries past, and who 
from her wit, talent, and energy, indeed 
merited a place of honor in Vanity Fair. In 
the early spring of 1816, Galignani's Journal 
contained the following announcement in an 
intereeting corner of the paper: "On the 
26th of March — ^the Lady of Lieutenant- 
colonel Crawley of — Life Guards Green — 
of a son and heir." 

This event was copied into the London 
papers, out of which Miss Briggs read the 
statement to Miss Crawley, at breakfast, at 
Brighton. The intelligence, expected as it 
might have been, caused a crisis in the affairs 
of 3ie Crawley family. The spinster*s rage 
rose to its height, and sending instantly for 
Pitt, her nephew, and for Lady Southdown, 
fram Brunswick-square, she requested an 
immediate celebration of the marriage which 
had been so long pending between the two 
families. And she announced that it was 
her intention to allow the young couple a 
thousand a year during her lifetime, at the 
expiration of which the bulk of her property 
would be settled upon her nephew and her 
dear niece, Lady Jane Crawley. Waxy 
came down to ratify the deeds — Lord South- 
down gave away his sister — she was married 
by a bishop, and not by the Rev. Bartholo- 
mew Irons — ^to the disappointment of the ir- 
regular prelate. 

When they were married — Pitt would 
have liked to take a hymeneal tour with his 
bride, ^s became people of their condition. 
But the affection of the old lady toward 
Lady Jane had grown so strong, that she 
fairly owned she could not part with her 
favorite. Pitt and his wife came therefore, 
and lived with Miss Crawley : and (greatly 
to the annoyance of poor Pitt, who conceived 
himself a most injured character — being sub- 
ject to the humors of his aunt on one side 
and of his mother-in-law on the other), Lady 
Southdown, from her neighboring house, 
reigned over the whole family — ^Pitt, Lady 
Jane, Miss Crawley, Briggs, Bowls, Firkin, 
and all. She pitilessly dosed them with her 
tracts and her medicine : she dismissed 
Creamer, she installed Rodgers, and soon 
stripped Miss Crawley of even the semblance 
of authority. The poor soul grew so timid 
that she actually left off bullying Bnggs any 
more, and clung to her niece, more fond and 
more terrified every day. Peace to thee, 
kind and selfish, vain and generous old hen- 
then ! We shall see thee no more. Let us 
hope that Lady Jane supported her kindly, 
and led her with gentle hand out of the busy 
struggle of Vanity Fair. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WIDOW AND MOTHER. 

The news of tbe great fight of Quatre 
Sns and Waterloo reached England at the 



same time. The Gazette first {..ublished tat 
result of the two battles ; at which glorious 
intelligence all England thrilled with triumph 
and fear. Particulars then followed ; and 
after the announcement of the victories came 
the list of the wounded and the slain. Who 
can tell the dread with which that catalogue 
was opened and read ! Fancy, at every 
village and homestead almost through the 
three kingdoms, the great news coming of 
the battles of Flanders, and tne feelings of 
exultation and gratitude, bereavement and 
sickening dismay, when the lists of the regi- 
mental losses were gone through, and it 
became known whether the dear friend and 
relative had escaped or had fallen. Any 
body who will take the trouble of looking 
back to a file of the newspapers of the time, 
must, even now, feel at second-hand this 
breathless pause of expectation. The list of 
casualties are carried on from day to day : 
you stop in the midst as in a story which is 
to be continued in our next. Think what 
the feelings must have been as those papers 
followed each other fresh from the press ; 
and if such an interest could be felt in our 
country, and about a battle where but twenty 
thousand of our people were engaged, think 
of the condition of Europe twenty years 
before, where people were fighting, not by 
thousands, but by millions ; each one of 
whom as he struck his enemy wounded 
horribly some other innocent heart far away. 
The news which that famous Gazette 
brought to the Osbornes gave a dreadful 
shock to the family and its chief. The girls 
indulged unrestrained in their grief. The 
gloom-stricken old father was still more 
borne down by' his fate and sorrow. He 
strove to think that a judgment was on the 
boy for his disobedience. He dared not own 
that the severity of the sentence frightened 
him, and that its fulfillment had come too 
soon upon his curses. Sometimes a shud- 
dering terror struck him, as if he had been 
the author of the doom which he had called 
down on his son. There was a chance be- 
fore of reconciliation. The boy's wife might 
have died ; or he might have come back and 
said, Father I have sinned. But there was 
no hope now. He stood on the other side 
of the gulf impassable, haunting his parent 
with sad eyes. He remembered them once 
before so in a fever, when every one thought 
the lad was dying, and he lay on his bed 
speechless, and gazing with a dreadful gloom. 
Good God ! how the father clung to the 
doctor then ; and with what a sickening 
anxiety he followed him : what a weight of 
grief was off his mind when, after the crisis 
of the fever, the lad recovered, and looked 
at his father once more with eyes that re- 
cognized him. But now there was no help 
or cure, or chance of reconcilemeDt : above 
a\\, lYiexe vf exe no \v\)L\»biVo words to soothe 
vanity ontrixgfe^ tm^ in\:\wv&> at \msvs,\]eki0» 
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Datuial flow the poisoned, angry blood. And 
it is hard to say which pang it was tore the 
proud father's heart most keenly — ^that his 
4on should have gone out of the reach of his 
forgiveness, m* that the apology which his 
own pride expected should have escaped 
him. 

Whatever his sensations might have been, 
however, the stern old man would have no 
confidant. He never mentioned his son's 
name to his daughters; but ordered the 
elder to place all the females of the estab- 
lishment in mourning ; and desired that the 
male servants should be similarly attired in 
deep black. All parties and entertainments, 
of course, were to be put off. No commu- 
nications were made to his future son-in- 
law, whose marriage-day had been fixed; 
but there was enough in Mr. Osborne's ap- 
pearance to prevent Mr. Bullock from mak- 
ing any inquiries, or in any way pressing 
forward that ceremony. He and the ladies 
whispered about it under their voices in the 
drawing-room sometimes, whither the father 
never came. He remained constantly in his 
own study; the whole front part of the 
house being closed until some time after the 
completion of the general mourning. 

About three weeks after the 18th of June, 
Mr. Osborne's acquaintance. Sir William 
Dobbin, called at Mr. Osborne's house in 
Russell-square, with a very pale and agitated 
face, and insisted upon seeing that gentleman. 
Ushered into his room, and after a few 
words, which neither the speaker nor the 
host understood, the former produced from 
an inclosure a letter sealed with a large red 
seal. " My son. Major Dobbin," the alder- 
man said, with some hesitation, ** dispatched 
me a letter by an officer of tdie — th, who 
arrived in town to-day. My son's letter 
contains one for you, Osborne." The al- 
derman placed the letter on the table, and 
Osborne' stared at him for a moment or two in 
silence. His looks frightened the embassa- 
dor, who, after looking guiltily for a little 
time at the grief-stricken man, hurried away 
without a farther word. 
. The letter was in George's well-known 
bold hand-writing. It was that one which 
he had written before day-break on the 16th 
of June, and just before he took leave of 
Amelia. The great red seal was emblazoned 
with the sham coat of arms which Osborne 
had assumed from the peerage, with *' Pax 
in bello" for a ^otto ; that of the ducal 
house with which the vain old man tried to 
fancy himself connected. The hand that 
signed it would never hold pen or sword 
more. The very seal that sealed it had 
been robbed from George's dead body as it 
lay on the field of battle. The father knew 
nothing of this, but sat and looked at the let- 
ter in terrified vacancy. He almost fell 
when he went to open it. 

Hare j&q erer had a di^erence with a 



dear friend ? How his letters, written in 
the period of love and confidence, sicken and 
rebuke you ! What a dreary mourning it i« 
to dwell upon those vehement protests of 
dead affection ! What lying epitaphs they 
make over the corpse of love I What dark, 
cruel comments upon life and vanities ! 
Most of us have got or written drawers full 
of them. They are closet-skeletons which 
we keep and shun. Osborne trembled long 
before the letter from his dead son. 

The poor boy's letter did not say much. 
He had been too proud to acknowledge the 
tenderness which his heart felt. He only 
said, that on the eve of a great battle, he 
wished to bid his father farewell, and sol- 
emnly to implore his good offices for the 
wife — it might be for the child — whom he 
left behind him. He owned with contrition 
that his irregularities and extravagance had 
already wasted a large part of his mother's 
little foitune. He thanked his father for 
his former generous conduct ; and he prom- 
ised him, that if he fell on the field or sur 
vived it, he would act in a manner worthy 
of the name of George Osborne. 

His English habit, pride, awkwardness 
perhaps, had prevented him from saying 
more. His father could not see the kiss 
George had placed on the superscription of 
his letter. Mr. Osborne dropped it with the 
bitterest, deadliest pang of balked affection 
and revenge. His son was still beloved and 
unforgiven. 

About two months afterward, however, as 
the young ladies of the family went to church 
with their father, they remarked how he 
took a different seat from that which he 
usually occupied when he chose to attend 
divine worship ; and that from his cushion 
opposite, he looked up at the wall over their 
heads. This caused the young women 
likewise to gaze in the direction toward 
which the father's gloomy eyes pointed : 
and they saw an elaborate monument upon 
the wall, where Bntannia was represented 
weeping over an urn, and a broken sword, 
and a couchant lion, indicated that the piece 
of sculpture had been erected in honor of a 
deceased warrior. The sculptors of those 
days had stocks of such funeral emblems in 
hand ; as you may see still on the walls of 
St. Paul's, which are covered with hundreds 
of these bi-aggart heathen allegories. There 
was a constant demand for them during the 
first fifteen years of the present century. 

Under the memorial in question were 
emblazoned the well known and pompous 
Osborne arms ; and the inscription said, that 
the monument was " Sacred to the memory 
of George Osborne, Junior, Esq., late a cap- 
tain in his majesty's — ^th regiment of foot, 
who fell on the 18th of June, 1816, aged 28 
years, while fighting for hia ku:v% ^\A ^^ssask.- 
try m t\i© ^ot\a\3ka nvcXot^ ^1 "^^^^sssa 
\ Dulce ct decorum est "pro -palrid. wflfn.^^ 
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The sight of that stone agitated the nerves 
of the sisters so much, that Miss Maria was 
compelled to leave the church. The con- 
gregation made way respectfully for those 
sobbing girls clothed in deep black, and pitied 
the stern old father seated opposite the me- 
morial of the dead soldier. " Will he for- 
gire Mrs. George?" the girls said to them- 
selves as soon as their ebullition of grief was 
over. Much conversation passed too among 
the acquaintances of the Osborne family, who 
knew of the rupture between the son and 
father, caused by the former's marriage, as 
to the chance of a reconciliation with the 
young widow. There were bets among 
the gentlemen both about Russell-square and 
in the city. 

If the sisters had any anxiety regarding 
the possible recognition of Amelia as a 
daughter of the family, it was increased 
presently, and toward the end of the au- 
tumn, by their father's announcement that 
he was going abroad. He did not say 
whither, but they knew at once that his 
steps would be turned toward Belgium, and 
were aware that George's widow was stiU 
in Brussels. They had pretty accurate 
news indeed of poor Amelia from Lady 
Dobbin and her daughters. Our honest 
captain had been promoted in consequence 
of the death of the second major of the 
regiment on the field ; and the brave 
O'Dowd, who had distinguished himself 
greatly here as upon all occasions where he 
had a chance to show his coolness and valor, 
was a Colonel and Companion of the Bath. 

Very many of the brave — th, who had 
suffered severely upon both days of action, 
were still at Brussels in the autumn, re- 
covering of their wounds. The city was a 
vast military hospital for months after the 
great battles ; and as men and officers began 
to rally from theur hurts, the gardens and 
places of public resort swarmed with maim- 
ed waiTiors old and young, who, just res- 
cued out of death, fell to gambling and gay- 
ety, and love-making, as people of Vanity 
Fair will do. Mr. Osborne found out some 
of the — th easily. He knew their uniform 
quite well, and had been used to follow all 
the promotions and exchanges in the regi- 
ment, and loved to talk about it and its 
ofi[icers as if he had been one of the num- 
ber. On the day after his arrival at Brus- 
sels, and as he issued from his hotel, which 
faced the park, he saw a soldier in the well- 
known facings, reposing on a stone-bench 
in the garden, and went and sate down 
trembling by the wounded convalescent man. 

*'Were you in Captain Osborne's com- 
^lany ?" he said, and added, after a pause, 
** he was my son, sir." 

The man was not of the captain's com- 
panjr, but be lifted vp his unwounded arm 
aad touched his cap sadly and respectfully 
/o the hazard, broken-spirited gentleman 



who questioned him. "The whole arin^j 
didn't contain a finer or a better officer,* 
the soldier said. " The sergeant of the 
captain's company (Captain Raymond had it 
now) was in town though, and was just well 
of a shot in the shoulder. His honor might 
see him if he liked, who could tell him any 
thing he wanted to know about — about the 
— th's actions. But his honor had seen 
Major Dobbin no doubt, the brave captain's 
great friend ; and Mrs. Osborne, who was 
here too, and had been very bad, he heard 
every body say. They say she was out of 
her mind like for six weeks or more. But 
your honor knows all about that — asVing, 
your pardon" — the man added. 

Osborne put a guinea into the soliier's 
hand, and told him he should have another 
if he would bring the sergeant to the Hotel 
du Pare ; a promise which very soon brought 
the desire& officer to Mr. Osborne's pres- 
ence. And the first soldier went away; 
and, after telling a comrade or two how Cap- 
tain Osborne's father was arrived, and what a 
free-handed, generous gentleman he was, 
they went and made good cheer with drink 
and feasting, as long as the guineas lasted 
which had come from the proud purse of 
the mourning old father. 

In the sergeant's company, who was also 
just convalescent, Osborne made the journey 
of Waterloo and Quatre Bras, a journey 
which thousands of his countrymen were 
then taking. He took the sergeant witt 
him in his carriage, and went through both 
fields under his guidance. He saw the 
point of the road where the regiment 
marched into action on the 16th, and the 
slope down which they drove the French 
cavalry who were pressing on the retreating 
Belgians. Th^re was the spot where the 
noble captain cut down the French officer 
who was grappling with the young ensign 
for the colors, the color-sergeants having 
been shot down. Along this road they re- 
treated on the next day, and here was the 
bank at which the regiment bivouacked un 
der the rain of the night of the 17th. 
Further on was the position which they 
took and held during the day, forming time 
after time to receive the charge of the 
enemy's horsemen, and lying down under 
shelter of the bank from the furious French 
cannonade. And it was at this decIiTity 
when at evening the whole English line 
received the order to advance, as the enemy 
fell back after his last charge, that the captain 
hurraing and rushing down the hill waving hip 
sword, received a shot and fell dead. "It 
was Major Dobbin who took back the cap 
tain's body to Brussels," the sergeant said m 
a low voice, " and had him buried, as yoar 
honor knows." The peasants and relic 
hunters about the place were screamioi 
Tonnd the p^\T^ aa the soldier told his stoiy 
[ offeiin^ for s«\^ «»\^~%Qit\a ol TnuBAx&Aoi of 
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the figlit, crosses, and epaulets, and shattered 
cuii*asses, and eagles. 

Osborne gave a sumptuous reward to the 
bergeant when he parted with him, after 
having visited the scenes of his son's last 
exploits. His burial place he had already 
seen. Indeed he had driven thither im- 
mediately after his arrival at Brussels. 
George's body lay m the pretty burial- 
ground of Lacken, near the city ; in which 
place, having once visited it on a party of 
pleasure, he had ightly expressed a wish 
to have his grave made. And there the 
young officer was laid by his friend, in the 
unconsecrated corner of the garden, sepa- 
rated by a little hedge from the temples and 
towns and plantations of fiowers and shrubs, 
under which the Roman Catholic dead re- 
posQ. It seemed a humiliation to old Os- 
borne to think that his son, an English 
gentleman, a captain in the famous British 
army, should not be found worthy to lie in 
ground where mere foreigners were buried. 
Which of us is there can tell how much 
vanity lurks in our warmest regard for oth- 
ers, and how selfish our love is ? Old Os- 
borne did not speculate much upon the 
mingled nature of his feelings, and how 
his instinct and selfishness were combating 
together. He firmly believed that every 
thing he did was right, that he ought on all 
occasions to have his own way — and like 
the sting of a wasp or serpent his hatred 
rushed out armed and poisonous against any 
thing like opposition. He was pix)ud of his 
hatred as of every thing else. Always to 
be right, always to trample forwai'd, and 
never to doubt, are not these the great 
qualities with which dullness takes the lead 
in the world ? 

As after the drive to Waterloo, Mr. Os- 
l)orne's carriage was nearing the gates of 
the city at sunset, they met another open 
barouche, in which were a couple of ladies 
and a gentleman, and by the side of which 
an officer was riding. Osborne gave a start 
hack, and the sergeant, seated with him, 
cast a look of surprise at his neighbor, as 
he touched his cap to the officer, who me- 
chanically returned his salute. It was Ame- 
lia, with the lame young ensign by her side, 
and opposite to her her faithful friend Mrs. 
0*Dowd. It was Amelia, but how changed 
from the fresh and comely girl Osborne 
knew. Her face was white and thin. Her 
pretty brown hair was parted under a wid- 
ow's cap — the poor child. Her eyes were 
fixed, and looking nowhere. They stai'ed 
blank in the face of Osborne, as the car- 
riages crossed each other, but she did not 
know him ; nor did he recognize her ; until 
looking up, he saw Dobbin riding by her, 
and then he knew who it was. He hated 
her. He did not know how much until he 
taw her there. When her carriage had 
pmted on, be turned and stared at the ser- 



geant, with a curse and defiance in his eye, 
cast at his companion, who could not help 
looking q^ him — as much as to say : " How 
dare vou look at me ? Damn you : I ds 
hate her. It is she who has tumbled my 
hopes and aU my pride down." ♦* Tell the 
scoundrel to .drive on quick," he shouted 
with an oath, to the lackey on the box. A 
minute afterward, a horse came clattering 
over the pavement behind Osborne's car- 
riage, and Dobbin rode up. His thoughts 
had been elsewhere as the carriages passed 
each other, and it was not until he had rid- 
den some paces forward that he remem* 
bered it was Osborne who had just passed 
him. Then ho turned to examine if the 
sight of her father-in-law had made any 
impression on Amelia, but the poor girl did 
not know who had passed. Then William, 
who daily used to accompany her in his 
drives, taking out his watch, made some 
excuse about an engagement which he sud< 
denly recollected, and so rode off. She did 
not remark that either : but sate looking be- 
fore her, over the homely landscape toward 
the woods in the distance, by which George 
marched away. 

** Mr. Osborne, Mr. Osborne !" cr cd Dob- 
bio, as he rode up and held out his hand. 
Osborne made no motion to take it, but 
shouted out once more, and with anothei 
curse to his servant to drive on. 

Dobbin laid his hand on the carriage side. 
" I will see you, sir," ho said. ** I have a 
message for you." 

" From that woman ?" said Osborne 
fiercely. 

" No," replied the other, " from your 
son ; at which Osborne fell back into the 
corner of his carriage, and Dobbin allowing 
it to pass on, rode close behind it, and so 
through the town until they reached Mr. 
Osborne's hotel, and without a word . There 
he followed Osborne up to his apartments. 
George had often been in the rooms ; they 
were the lodgings which the Crawley s had 
occupied during their stay in Brussels. 

" Pray, have you any commands for me, 
Captain Dobbin, or, I beg your pardon, I 
should say Major Dobbin, since better men 
than you are dead, and you step into their 
shoes,^^ said Mr. Osborne, in that sarcastic 
tone which he sometimes was pleased to as 
sume. 

** Better men are dead," Dobbin replied 
" I want to speak to you about one." 

** Make it short; sir,'* said the other with 
an oath, scowling at his visitor. 

**I am here as his closest friend," the 
major resumed, "and the executor of his 
will. He made it before we went into action. 
Are you aware how small his means are, 
and of the straitened cu'cumstances of hig 
widow ?" 

\sa\d "lae\.V^r^o\wLOi.\»\v«^^^^^-' ^"^ 
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the gentleman whom he addressed was de- 
termined to remain in good temper, and went 
on without heeding the interruption. 

" Do you know, sir, Mrs. Osborne's con- 
dition ? Her life and her reason almost 
have been shaken by the blow which has 
fallen on her. It is very doubtful whether 
•he will rally. There is a chance left for 
her however, and it is about this I came 
to speak to you. She will be a mother 
soon. Will you visit the parent's offense 
upon the child's head ? or will you forgive 
the child for poor George's sake ?" 

Osborne broke out into a rhapsody of self- 
praise and imprecations. By the first, ex- 
cusing himself to his own conscience for his 
conduct; by the second, exaggerating the 
•jndutifulness of George. No father in all 
England could have behaved more generous- 
ly to a son, who had rebelled against him 
wickedly. He had died without even so 
much as confessing he was wrong. Let 
him take the consequences of his undutiful- 
ness and folly. As for himself Mr. Osborne, 
he was a man of his word. He had sworn 
never to speak to that woman or to recog- 
nize her as his son's wife. " And that's 
what you may tell her," he concluded with 
an oath ; ** and that's what I will stick to to 
the last day of my life." 

There was no hope from that quarter 
then. The widow must live on her slender 
pittance, or on such aid as Jos could give 
her. " I might tell her, and she would not 
heed it," thought Dobbin sadly: for the 
poor girl's thoughts were not here at all 
since her catastrophe, and stupefied under 
the pressure of her son'ow, good and evil 
were alike indifferent to her. So indeed, 
were even friendship and kindness. She re- 
ceived them both uncomplainingly, and hav- 
ing accepted them, relapsed into her grief. 

Suppose some twelve months after the 
above conversation took place to have passed 
in the life of our poor Amelia. She has 
spent the first portion of that time in a sorrow 
so profound and pitiable, that we who have 
been watching and describing some of the 
emotions of that weak and tender heart, 
must draw back in the presence of the cruel 
grief under which it is bleeding. Tread si- 
lently round the hapless couch of the poor 
prostrate soul. Shut gently the door of the 
dark chamber, wherein she suffers, as those 
kind people did who nursed her through the 
first months of her pain, and never left her 
until heaven had sent her consolation. A 
day came — of almost terrified delight anci 
wonder — when the poor widowed girl press- 
ed a child upon her breast — a child, with 
the eyes of George who was gone — a little 
boy, as beautiful as a cherub. What a mir- 
acle it was* to bear its first cry ! How she 
fangbed and wept over it — ^how love, and 
bopo and prayer woke again in her bosotn 



as the baby nestled there. She was sale. 
The doctors who attended her, and had 
feared for her life or for her brain, had wait- 
ed anxiously for this crisis before they could 
pronounce that either was secure. It was 
worth the long months of doubt and dread 
which the persons, who had constantly been 
with her, had passed, to see her eyes once 
more beaming tenderly upon them. 

Our friend Dobbin was one of them. It 
was he who brought her back to England 
and to her mother's house; when Mrs. 
O'Dowd, receiving a peremptory summons 
from her colonel, had been forced to quit 
her patient. To see Dobbin holding the 
infant, and to hear Amelia's laugh- of triumph 
as she watched him, would have done any 
man good who had a sense of humor. 
William was the godfather of the child, and 
exerted his ingenuity in the purchase of 
cups, spoons, pap-boats, and corals for this 
little Christian. 

How his mother nursed him, and dressed 
him, and lived upon him ; how she drove 
away all nurses, and would scarce allow any 
hand but her own to touch him ; how she 
considered that the greatest favor she could 
confer upon his godfather. Major Dobbin, 
was^ to allow the major occasionally to dan- 
dle him, need not be told here. This child 
was her being. Her existence was a ma- 
ternal caress. She enveloped the feeble 
and unconscious creature with love and 
worship. It was her life which the babe 
drank in from her bosom. Of nights, and 
when alone, she had stealthy and intense 
raptures of motherly love, such as God's 
marvelous care has awarded to the female 
instinct — joys how far higher and lower 
than reason — blind beautiful devotions which 
only women's hearts know. It was William 
Dobbin's task to muse upon these move- 
ments of Amelia's, -and to watch her heart; 
and if his love made him divine almost all 
the feelings which agitated it, alas ! he could 
see with a fatal perspicuity that there was 
no place there for him. And so gently, he 
bore his fate, knowing it, and content to 
bear it. 

I suppose Amelia's parent's saw through 
the intentions of the major, and were not 
ill-disposed to encourage him ; for Dttbbin 
visited their house daily, and stayed for 
hours with them, or with Amelia, or with 
the honest landlord, Mr. Clapp and his 
family. He brought, on one pretext or 
another, presents to every body, and aln^ost 
every day ; and went with the landlord's 
little girl who was rather a favorite with 
Amelia, by the name of Major Sugarplums. 
It was this little child who commonly acted 
as mistress of the ceremonies to introduce 
him to Mrs. Osborne. She laughed one 
day when Major Sugarplums* cab drove up 
to FuWiorQ^awd he descended from it, bring 
ing out «L 'wooden \iOY%e^ «k ^\:\vcci^ ^Xx^tts^ 
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and other warlike toys, for little Georgy, 
who was scarcely six months old, and for 
whom the articles in question were entirely 
premature. 

The child was asleep. ** Hifsh," said 
Amelia, annoyed, perhaps, at the creaking 
of the major's boots ; and she held out her 
hand; smiling because William could not 
take it until he had rid himself of his cargo 
of toys. ** Go down stairs, little Mary," 
said he presently to the child, " I want to 
speak to Mrs. Osborne.*' She looked up 
rather astonished, and laid down the infant 
on its bed. 

" I am come to say good-by, Amelia," 
said he, taking her slender little white hand 
gently. 

'* Good-by ? and where are you going ?" 
she said, with a smile. 

" Send the letters to the agents," he said ; 
"they will forward them ; for you will write 
to me, won't you ? I shall be away a long 
time." 

" I'll write to you about Georgy," she 
said. ** Dear William, how good you have 
been to him and to me. Look at him ! 
Isn't he like an angel ?" 

The little pink hands of the child closed 
mechanically round the honest soldier's fin- 
ger, and Amelia looked up in his face with 
bright maternal pleasure. The cruelest 
looks could not have wounded him more 
than that glance of hopeless kindness. He 
bent over the child and mother. He could 
not speak for a moment. And it was with 
all his strength that he could force himself 
to say a God bless you. " God bless you," 
said Amelia, and held up her face and kissed 
him. 

*» Hush ! Don't wake Georgy !" she add- 
ed, as William Dobbin \^nt to tJie door with 
heavy steps. She did not hear the noise of 
his cab-wheels as he drove away : she was 
looking at the child, who was laughing in his 
sleep. 



CHAPTER XXX VI. 

/how to live well on Nothing a year. 

^ I suppose there is no man in this Vanity 
/ Fair of ours so little observant as not to think 
( sometimes about the worldly affairs of his 
\ acquaintances, or so extremely charitable as 
I not to wonder how his neighbor Jones, or 
/ his neighbor Smith, can make both ends 
meet at the end of the year. With the ut- 
most regard for the family for instance (for 
I dine with them twice or thrice in a season), 
I can not but own that the appearance of 
the Jenkinses in the Park, in the large 
barouche with the grenadier footmen, will 
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must represent an expense of six hundred a 
year at the very least — and then there are 
the splendid dinners, the two boys at Eton, 
the prize governess and masters for the 
girls, the trip abroad, or to Eastbourne or 
Worthing in the autumn, the annual ball 
with a supper from Gunter's (who, by the 
way, supplies most of the jirst-rate dinners 
which J. gives, as I know very well, having 
been invited to one of them to fill a vacant 
place, when I saw at once that these repasts 
are very superior to the common run of en- 
tertainments for which the humbler sort of 
J.'s acquaintances get cards) — ^who, I say, f 
with the most good-natured feelings in the 
world can help wondering how the Jen- 
kinses make out matters? What j£ Jen 
kins ? — ^we all know — Commissioner of the 
Tape and^Sealing Wax Office, with 661200 
a year for salary. Had his wife a private 
fortune ? Pooh ! — Miss Flint — one of eleven 
children of a small squire in Buckingham- 
shire. All she ever gets from her family is 
a turkey at Christmas, in exchange for 
which she has to board two or three of her 
sisters in the off season ; and lodge and feed 
her brothers when they come to town. 
How does Jenkins balance his income ? I 
say, as every friend of his must say. How is 
it that he has not been outlawed long since * 
and that he ever en me back (as he did to tho 
surprise of every body) last year from Bou- 
logne ? 

"I" is here introduced to personify the 
world in general — the Mrs. Grundy of each 
respected reader's private circle — every one 
of whom can point to some families of his 
acquaintance who live nobody knows how. 
Many a glass of wine have we all of usi^ 
drunk, I have very little doubt, hob-and-nob- 
bing with the hospitable giver, and wonder- 
ing how the deuce he paid for it. 

Some three or four years after his stay iu 
Paris, when Rawdon Crawley and his wife 
were established in a very small, comfortable 
house in Curzon-street, Mayfair, tliere was 
scarcely one of the numerous friends whom 
they entertained at dinner that did not ask 
the above question regarding them. The 
novelist, it has been said before, knows 
{ every thing ; and as I am in a situation to be 
able to tell the public how Crawley and h'la 
wife lived without any income, may I en 
treat the public newspapers which are in 
the habit of extracting portions of the various 
periodical works now published, not to 
reprint the following exact narrative ana 
calculations — of which I ought, as the dis- 
coverer (and at some expense too), to have 
the benefit. My son — I would say, were I 
blessed with a child — you may by deep in- 
quiry and cpnstant intercourse with him, 
learn how a man lives comfortably on 
nothing a year. But \t \^ V«i;^ \iRN. Xa ^si^ 
\nt\male V\i3d ^(atiXX^xE^vXi oS. ^\^ ^x^lftf^Ksss^^ 



surprise and mystify me to my dying day : 
for though I know the equipage is only job- 
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as you do logarithms, for to work them 
yourself, depend upon it, will cost you some- 
thiug considerable. 

On nothing per annum then, and during 
a course of some two or three years, of 
which we can afford to give but a very brief 
history, Crawley and his wife lived very 
happily and comfortably at Paris. It was in 
this period that he quitted the Guards, and 
sold out of the army. When we find him 
again, his mustaches and the title of colonel 
on his card are the only relics of his military 
profession. 

It has been mentioned that Rebecca, soon 
after her arrival in Paris, took a very smart 
and leading position in the society of that 
capital, and was welcomed at some of the 
most distinguished houses of the restored 
French nobility. The English men of fash- 
ion in Paris courted her, too, to the disgust 
of the ladies their wives, who could not bear 
the parvenue. For some months the sa- 
lons of the Faubourg St. Germain, in which 
her place was secured, and the splendors of 
the new court where she was received with 
much distinction, delighted and perhaps a 
little intoxicated Mrs. Crawley, who may 
have been disposed during this period of 
elation to slight the people — honest young 
military men mostly — who formed her hus- 
band's chief society. 

But the colonel yawned sadly among the 
duchesses and great ladies of the court. 
The old women who played ecarte made 
such a noise about a five-franc piece, that it 
was not worth Colonel Crawley's while to 
sit down at a card-table. The wit of their 
conversation he could not appreciate, being 
ignorant of their language. And what good 
could his wife get, he urged, by making 
courtesies eveiy night to a whole circle of 
princesses ? He left Rebecca presently to 
Sequent these parties alone ; resuming his 
own simple pursuits and amusemenjts among 
the amiable friends of his own choice. 

The truth is, when we say of a gentle- 
man that he lives elegantly on nothing 
a year, we use the word ** nothing," to sig- 
nify something unknown ; meaning, simply, 
that we don't know how the gentleman in 
question defrays the expenses of his estab- 
lishment. Now, our friend the colonel had 
a great aptitude for all games of chance ; 
and exercising himself, as he continually 
did, with the cards, the dice-box, or the oue, 
it is natural to suppose that he attained a 
much greater skill in the use of these arti- 
cles than men can possess who only occa- 
Bionally handle them. To use a cue at bil- 
liards well is like using a pencil, or a Ger- 
man flute, or a small-sword — ^you can not 
master any one of these implements at first, 
and it is only by repeated study and perse- 
rerance. Joined to a natural taste, that a 
maa can excel iu the handling of either. 
^ow Crawley, from being only a brilliant 



amateur had grown to be a consummatt) 
master of billiards. Like a great general, 
his genius used to rise with the danger, and 
when the luck had been unfavorable to him 
for a whole game, and the 'bets were conse- 
quently against him, he would, with consum- 
mate skill and boldness, make some pro- 
digious hits which would restore the battle, 
and come in a victor at the end, to the as- 
tonishment of every body — of every body, 
that is, who was a stranger to his play. 
Those who were accustomed to see it were 
cautious how they staked their money 
against a man of such sudden resources, and 
brilliant, and overpowering skill. 

At games of cards he was equally skillftil; 
for though he would constantly lose money 
at the commencement of an evening, play- 
ing so carelessly and making such blunders, 
that new comers were often inclined to 
think meanly of his talent; yet when roused 
to action, and awakened to caution by re- 
peated small losses, it was remarked that 
Crawley's play became quite different, and 
that he was pretty sure of beating his enemy 
thoroughly before the night was over. In- 
deed, very few men could say that tbey 
ever had the better of him. 

His successes were so repeated that no 
wonder the envious and the vanquished 
spake sometimes with bitterness regarding 
them. And as the French say of the Duke 
of Wellington, who never suffered a defeat, 
that only an astonishing series of lucky ac- 
cidents enabled him to be an invariable win- 
ner ; yet even they allow that he cheated 
at Waterloo, and was enabled to win the 
last great trick: so it was hinted at head* 
quarters in England, that some foul play 
must have taken place in order to account 
for the continuous successes of Colonel 
Crawley. 

Though Frascati's and the Salon were 
open at that time in Paris, the mania for 
play was so widely spread, that the public 
gambling-rooms did not suffice for the gen- 
eral ardor, and gambling went on in private 
houses as much as if thei-e had been no pub- 
lic means for gratifying the passion. At 
Crawley's charming little reunions of an 
evening this fatal amusement commonly 
was practiced — much to good-natured little 
Mrs. Crawley's annoyance. She spoke 
about her husband's passion for dice with 
the deepest grief; she bewailed it to every 
body who came to her house. She besought 
the young fellows never, never to touch a 
box ; and when young Green, of the rifles, 
lost a very considerable sum of money, Re- 
becca passed a ^yhole night in tears, as tha 
servant told the unfortunate young gentle- 
man, and actually went on her knees to her 
husband to beseech him to remit the debt, 
and burn the acknowledgment. How conld 
. hel He had lost just ns much himself tc 
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ter of the HaDoverian cavalry. Green might 
have any decent time ; but pay ? of course 
he must pay ; to talk of burning I O U's 
syas child's play. 

Other officers, chiefly young — for the 
young fellows gathered round Mrs. Craw- 
ley— came from her parties with long faces, 
having dropped more or less money at her 
fatal card-tables. Her house began to have 
an unfortunate reputation. The old hands 
warned the less experienced of their danger. 
Colonel O^Dowd, of the — th regiment, one 
of those occupying in Paris, wai'ned Lieu- 
tenant Spooney of that corps. A loud and 
riolent fracas took place between the infan- 
try-colonel and his lady, who were dining at 
ihe Cafe de Paris, and Colonel and Mrs. 
Crawley, who were also taking their meal 
there. The ladies engaged on both sides. 
Mrs. O'Dowd snapped her fingers in Mrs. 
Jrawley's face, and called her husband " no 
jetther than a black-leg." Colonel Crawley 
thallenged Colonel 0*Dowd, C.B. The 
command er-in-chief hearing of the dispute 
sent for Colonel Crawley, who was getting 
ready the same pistols, **■ which he shot Cap- 
tain Marker," and had such a conversation 
with him that no duel took place. If Re- 
becca had not gone on her knees to General 
Tufto, Crawley would have been sent back 
to England; and he did not play, except with 
civilians, for some weeks after. 

But in spite of Rawdon*s undoubted skill 
and constant successes, it became evident to^ 
Rebecca, considering these things, that their 
position was but a precarious one, and that 
even, although they paid scarcely any body, 
their little capital would end one day by 
dwindling into zero. " Gambling," she 
would say, ** dear, is good to help your in- 
come, but not as an income itself. Some 
day people may be tired of play, and then 
where are we?" Rawdon acquiesced in 
the justice of her opinion ; and in truth he 
had remarked that after a few nights of his 
little 8uppers,&c., gentlemen ti;ere tired of play 
with him, and, in spite of Rebecca's charms, 
did not present themselves very eagerly. 

Easy and pleasant as their life at Paris 
was, it was, after all, only an idle dalliance 
and amiable trifling ; and Rebecca saw that 
she must push Rawdon's fortune in their 
own countiy. * She must get him a place or 
appointment at home or in the colonies ; and 
she determined to make a move upon En- 
gland as soon as the way could be cleared 
for her. As a fii'st step, she had made 
Crawley sell out of the Guards, and go on 
half- pay. His function as aid-de-camp to 
General Tufto had ceased previously. Re- 
becca laughed in all companies at that officer, 
at hb toupee (which he mounted on coming 
to Paris), at his waistband, at his &lse teeth, 
at his pretensions to be a lady-killer, above 
all, and his absurd vanity in rancying every 
woman whom be^ came near was in love 



with him. It was to Mrs. Brent, the beetle ^ 
browed wife of Mr. Commissary Brent, to 
whom the general transferred his attentions 
now — ^his bouquets, his dinners at the res 
taurateurs, his opera-boxes, and his knick- 
knacks. Poor Mrs. Tufto was no more hap- 
py than before, and had still to pass long 
evenings alone with her daughters, knowing 
that her general was gone off, scented and 
curled, to stand behind Mrs. Brent's chair at 
the play. Becky had a dozen admirers in 
his place to be sure ; and could cut her rival 
to pieces with her wit. But, as we have 
said, she was growing tired of thjs idle, so- 
cial life : opera-boxes and restaurateur-din- 
ners palled upon her : nosegays could not be 
laid by as a provision for future years : and 
she could not live upon knick-knacks, laced 
handkerchiefs, and kid gloves. She felt the 
frivolity of pleasure, and longed for more 
substantial benefits. 

At this juncture news arrived which was 
spread among the many creditors of the 
colonel at Paris, and which caused them 
great satisfaction. Miss Crawley, the rich 
aunt from whom he expected his immense 
inheritance, was dying; the colonel must 
haste to her bed-side. Mrs. Crawley and 
her child would remain behind until he came 
to reclaim them. He departed for Calais, 
and having reached that place in safety 't 
might have been supposed that he went to 
Dover ; but, instead, he took the diligence 
to Dunkirk, and thence ti'aveled to Brussels, 
for which place he had a former predilec- 
tion. The fact is, he owed more money at 
London than at Paris; and he preferred 
the quiet little Belgian city to either of the 
more noisy capitals. 

Her aunt was dead. Mrs. Crawley or- 
dered the most intense mourning for herself 
and little Rawdon. The colonel was busy 
arranging the affairs of the inheritance. 
They could take the premier now, instead 
of the little entresol of the hotel which they 
occupied. Mrs. Crawley and the landlord 
had a consultation about the new hangings, 
an amicable wrangle about the carpets, and 
a final adjustment of every thing except the 
bill. She went off in one of his carriages ; 
her French bonne with her; the child by 
her side ; the admirable landlord and landla- 
dy smiling farewell to her from the gate. 
General Tufto was furious when he heard 
she was gone, and Mrs. Brent furious with 
him for being furious ; Lieutenant Spooney 
was cut to Sie heart ; and the landlord got 
ready his best apartments previous to the 
return of the fascinating little woman and her . 
husband. He serrid the tranks which she 
left in his charge with the greatest care. 
They had been especially recommended to 
him by Madame Crawley. They were not, 
however, found to be ^jarticultaxV^ 'H^ksv'^is^i^ 
when opened &om« VSwv^ ^^t« 
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.n the Belgic capital, Mrs. Crawley made an 
expedition into England, leaving behind her 
her little son upon thQ continent, under the 
care of her French maid. 

The parting between Rebecca and the 
little Rawdon did not cause either party 
much pain. She had not, to say truth, seen 
much of the young gentleman since his 
birth. After the amiable fashion of French 
mothers, she had placed him out at nurse in 
a village in the neighborhood of Paris, where 
little Rawdon passed the first months of his 
life, not unhappily, with a numerous family 
of foster-brothers in wooden shoes. His 
father would i*ide over many a time to see 
him here, and the elder Rawdon^s paternal 
heart glowed to see him rosy and dirty, 
shouting lustily, and happy in the making of 
mud-pies under the superintendence of the 
gardener's wife, his nurse. 

Rebecca did not care much to go and see 
the son and heir. Once he spoiled a new 
dove-colored pelisse of hers. He prefen*ed 
his nurse's caresses to his mamma's, and 
when finally he quitted that jolly nurse and 
almost parent, he cried loudly for hours. 
He was only consoled by his mother's 
promise that he should return to his nurse 
the next day ; indeed, the nurde herself, 
who probably would have been pained at 
the parting too, was told that the child would 
immediately be restored to her, and for some 
time awaited quite anxiously his return. 

In fact, our friends may be said to have 
been among the first of that brood of hardy 
English adventurers who have subsequently 
invaded the Continent, and swindled in all 
the capitals of Europe. The respect in 
those happy days of 1817-18, was very 
great, for the wealth and honor of Britons. 
They had not then learned, as I am told, 
to haggle for bargains with the pertinacity 
which now distingu^hes them. The great 
cities of Europe had not been as yet open to 
the enterprise of our rascals. And whereas, 
there is now hardly a town of France or 
Italy in which you shall not see some noble 
countryman of our own, with that happy 
swagger and insolence of demeanor which 
we carry every where, swindling inn-land- 
lords, passing fictitious checks upon credu- 
lous bankers, robbing coachmakers of their 
carriages, goldsmiths of their trinkets, easy 
travelers of their money at cards — even pub- 
lic libraries of their books; — thirty years 
ago you needed but to be a Milor Anglais, 
traveling in a private carriage, and credit 
was at your hand wherever you chose to 
seek it, and gentlemen, instead of cheating, 
were cheated. It was not for some weeks 
after the Crawleys' departure that the land- 
lord of the hotel which they occupied dur- 
ing their residence at Paris, found out the 
toasea which be had sustained : not until 
Madame Marabou the milliner made re- 
peated visits with her Utile bill for articles 



supplied to Madame Crawley : not until 
Monsieur Didelot from the Boule d'Or io 
the Palais Royal had asked half-a-dozen 
times whether cette charm ant miladi who 
had bought watches and bracelets of him 
was de retour. It is a fact that even the 
poor gardener's wife, who had nursed i 
madame's child, was never paid after tht 
first six months for that supply of the milk 
of human kindness with which she had fur- 
nished the lusty and healthy little Rawdon. 
No, not even the nurse was paid — the 
Crawleys were in too great a hurry to 
remember their trifling debt to her. As for 
the landlord of the hotel, his cui*ses against 
the English nation were violent for the rest 
of his natural life. He asked all travelers 
whether they knew a certain Colonel Lor 
Crawley — avec sa femme — ^une petite dame, 
trds spirituelle. »* Ah, Mosieur .'" he would 
add — " Us rn'ont affreusement voleJ''* It was 
melancholy to hear his accents as he spoke 
of that catastrophe. 

Rebecca's object in her journey to Lon- 
don was to effect a kind of compromise with 
her husband's numerous creditors, and by 
offering them a dividend of ninepence or a 
shilling in the pound, to secure a return for 
him into his own country. It does not be- 
come us to trace the steps which she took 
in the conduct of this most difficult negotia- 
tion ; but having shown them to their satis- 
faction, that the sum which she .was em- 
, powered to offer was all her husband's avail- 
able capital, and having convinced them that 
Colonel Ci-awley would prefer a perpetual 
retirement on the continent to a residence 
in this country with his debts unsettled; 
having proved to them that there was no 
possibility of money accruing to him from 
other quarters, and no earthly chance of 
their getting a larger dividend than that 
which she was empowered to offer, she 
brought the colonel's creditors unanimously 
to accept her proposals, and purchased witJb 
fifteen hundred pounds of ready money, 
more than ten times that amount of debts. 

Mrs. Crawley employed no lawyior in the 
transaction. The matter was so simple, to 
have or to leave, as she justly observed, that 
she made the lawyers of the creditors diem- 
selves do the business. And Mr. Lewis, rep- 
resenting Mr. Davids of Red Lion-square, 
and Mr. Moss, acting for Mr. Man^sseh 
of Cursitor-street (chief creditors of the 
colonel's), complimented his lady upon the 
brilliant way in which she did business, and 
declared that there was no professional man 
who could beat her. 

Rebecca received their congratulations 
with perfect modesty ; ordered a bottle of 
sherry and a bread cake to the little dingy 
lodgings where she dwelt, while conductiDg 
the business, to treat the enemy's Inwyen ; 
ahooVi \ia.ud% NFr\\h t\i«m at ^^arting, in •icel* 
lent good YiwtAOT^ ^n^ x^Nuttvo^ 
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ID the contiD<*9tt to rejoin her husband and 
son, and acquaint the former with the glad 
news of his entire liberation. As for the 
latter, he had been considerably neglected 
dui-ing his mother's absence by Mademoi- 
selle Genevieve, her French maid ; for that 
young woman, contracting an attachment for 
a soldier in the garrison of Calais, forgot her 
eharge in the society of this militairey and 
little Rawdon very narrowly escaped drown- 
ing on Calais sands at this period, where 
the absent Genevieve had left and lost him. 
After a stay at Brussels, where they lived 
in good fashion, with carriages and horses, 
and giving pretty little dinners at their hotel, 
the colonel and his lady again quitted that city, 
from which slander pursued them as it did 
from Paris, and where it is said they left a 
/vast amount of debt behind them. Indeed, 
fthis is the way in which gentlemen who 
'live upon nothing a year, make both ends 
' meet. 

From Brussels, Colonel and Mrs. Craw- 
ley came to London : and it is at their house 
in Curzon-street, May Fair, that they really 
showed the skill which must be possessed 
by those who woidd live on the resources 
above named. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

In the first place, and as a matter of the 
sreatest necessity, we are bound to describe 
how a house may be got for nothing a year. 
These mansions are to be had either unfur- 
nished, where, if you have credit with 
Messrs. Gillows or Bantings, you can get 
them splendidly arranged and decorated, en- 
tirely according to your own fancy ; or they 
are to be let furnished ; a less troublesome 
and complicated arrangement to most parties. 
It was so that Crawley and his wife pre- 
ferred to hire their house. 

Before Mr. Bowls came to preside over 
Miss Crawley's house and cellar in Park 
Lane, that lady had had for a butler, a Mr. 
Raggles, who was bom on the family estate 
of Queen's Crawley, and indeed was a 
younger son of a gardener there. By good 
conduct, a handsome person and calves, and 
a grave demeanor, Raggles rose from the 
knife-board to the foot-board of the carriage ; 
from the foot-board to the butler's pantry. 
When he had been a certain number of years 
at the head of Miss Crawley's establishment, 
where he had had good wages, &t perqui- 
sites, and plenty of opportunities of saving, 
he announced that he was about to contra<:t 
a matrimonial alliance with a late cook of 
Bliss Crawley's; whp had subsisted in an 
ho norable man,QSc^y the exercise of a 
. ag^ogIe» and the keeping' of a small green 
■hop jo the aeigbhorbood The truth is, 



that the ceremony had been clandestinely 
performed some years back; although the 
news of Mr. Raggles^s marriage was first 
brought to Miss Crawley by a little boy and 
girl of seven and eight years of age, whose 
continual presence in the kitchen had attract- 
ed the attention of Miss Briggs. 

Mr. Raggles then retired and personally 
undertook the superintendence of the small 
shop and the greens. He added milk and 
cream, eggs and country fed pork to his 
stores, contenting himself, while other re- 
tired butlers were vending spirits in public 
houses, by dealing in the simplest country 
produce. And having a good connection 
among the butlers in the neighborhood, and 
a snug back parlor where he and Mrs. Rag- 
gles received them, his milk, cream, and 
eggs got to be adopted by many of the fi'a- 
ternity, and his profits increased every year. 
Year after year he quietly and modestly 
amassed money, and when at length that snug 
and complete bachelor's residence at No. 201, 
Curzon-street, May Fair, lately the resi- 
dence of the Honorable Frederick Deuceace, 
gone abroad, with its rich and appropriate 
furniture by the first makers, was brought 
to the hammer, who should go in and pur- 
chase the lease and furniture of the house 
but Charles Raggles ? A part of the money 
he borrowed, it is true, and at rather a high 
interest, from a brother butler, but the chief 
pait he paid down, and it was with no smaP 
pride that Mrs* Raggles found herself sleep 
ing in a bed of carved mahogany, with silk 
curtains, with a prodigious cheval glass oppo- 
site to her, and a wardrobe which would con 
tain her, and Raggles, and all the family. 

Of course they did not intend to occupy 
permanently an apartment so splendid. It 
was in order to let the house again that 
Raggles purchased it. As soon as a tenant 
was found, he subsided into the green-gro- 
cer's shop once more ; but a happy thing it 
was for him to walk out of that tenement 
and into Curzon-street, and there survey his 
house — ^his own house — with geraniums in 
the window and a carved bronze knocker. 
The footman occasionally lounging at the 
area railing, treated him with respect ; the 
cook took her green stuff at his house and 
called him Mr. Landlord ; and there was 
not one thing the tenants did, or one dish 
which they had for dinner, that Raggles 
might not know of, if he liked. 

He was a good man ; good and happy. 
The housa brought him in so handsome a 
yearly income, that he was determined to 
send his children to good schools, and ac- 
cordingly, regaixiless of expense, Charles 
was sent to boarding at Doctor Swishtail's, * 
Sugarcane Lodge, and little Matilda to Miss 
Peckover's Laurentinum House, Clapham. 
Raggles loved and adocod \.V«k C»\^inCSjn^ 
1 family na t\\^ BXi\)cyEst^ ^l ^Vv^ ^\aa»v^x>&^ "vx 
\ life. H© Y»jA «i ixVawvtaXX^ ^l V\^ vgnsJ^^^a va. 
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Qis back shop, and a drawing of the porter*8 
lOdge at Queen's Crawley, done by that 
spinster hei-self in India ink — and the only 
addition he made to the decorations of the 
Curzon-street house was a print of Queen's 
Crawley in Hampshire, the seat of Sir 
Walpole Crawley, baronet, who was repre- 
sented in a gilded car drawn by six white 
horses, and passing by a lake covered with 
swans, ani barges containing ladies in hoops, 
and musicians with flags and periwigs. In- 
deed, Raggles thought there was no such 
palace in all the world, and no such august 
family. 

As luck would have it, Raggles's house in 
Curzon-street was to let when Rawdon and 
his wife returned to London. The colonel 
knew it and its owner quite well; the latter's 
connection with the Crawley family had been 
kept up constantly, for Raggles helped Mr. 

, Bowls whenever Miss Crawley received 
friends. And the old man not only let his 
house to the colonel, but officiated as his 
butler whenever he had company; Mrs. 
Raggles operating in the kitchen below, and 
sending up dinners of which old Miss Craw- 
ley herself might have approved. This was 
the way, then, Crawley got his house for 
nothing : for though Raggles had to pay taxes 
and rates, and the interest of the mortgage 
to the brother butler ; and the insurance of 
his life ; and the charges for his children at 
school ; and the value of the meat and drink 
which his own family — and for a time that 
of Colonel Crawley too — consumed; and 
though the poor wretch was utterly ruined 
by the transaction, his children being flung 
on the streets, and himself driven into the 
Fleet prison ; yet somebody must pay even 
for gentlemen who live for nothing a year — 
and so it was this unlucky Raggles was made 
the representative of Colonel Crawley's de- 
fective capital. 

I wonder how many families are driven to 
roguery and to ruin by great practitioners in 
Crawley ' way ? — how many great noble- 
men rob cneir petty tradesmen, condescend 
to swindle their poor retainers out of wretch- 
ed little sums, and cheat for a few shillings ? 
When we read that a noble nobleman has 
left for the continent, or that another noble 
nobleman has an execution in his house — 
«nd that one or other owe six or seven mil- 
lions, the defeat seems glorious even, and we 
respect the victim in the vastness of his ruin. 
But who pities a poor barber who can't get 
his money for powdering the footmen's heads 
— or a poor carpenter who has ruined him- 
self by fixing up onviments and pavilions for 
my lady's dejeurU ; or the poor devil of a 
tailor whom the steward patronizes, and who 
has pledged all he is worth, and more, to get 
the liveries ready, which my lord has done 
A/m the honor to bespeak 1 — When the great 
Aopse tamblea down, thes^miserable wretch- 

0^ fall under it unnoticed • as they say in the 



old legends, before a man goes to the def i 
himself, he sends plenty oi otlier souIp 
thither. 

Rawdon and his wife generously gave their 
patronage to all such of Miss Crawley^s 
tradesmen and purveyors as chose to serve 
them. Some were willing enough, especially 
the poor ones. It was wondemil to see the 
pertinacity with which the washerwoman 
from Tooting brought the cart every Satur- 
day, and her bills week after week. Mr. 
Raggles himself had (o supply the green- 
groceries. The bill for servants' porter at 
the Fortune of War public house is a curi- 
osity in the chronicles of beer. Every ser 
vant also was owed the greater part of his 
wages, and thus kept up perforce an in- 
terest in the house. Nobody in fact was 
paid. Not the blacksmith who opened the 
lock ; nor the glazier who mended the pane 
— nor the jobber who let the carriage ; nor 
the groom who drove it; nor the butcher 
who provided the leg of mutton — nor the 
coals which roasted it; nor the cook who 
basted it ; nor the servants who eat it — and 
this I am given to understand is not unfre- 
quently the way in which people live ele- 
gantly on nothing a year. 

In a little town such things can not be done 
without remark. We know there the quan- 
tity of milk our neighbor takes, and espy the 
joint or the fowls which are going in for his 
dinner. So, probably, 200 and 202 in Cur 
zon-street might know what was going on In 
the house between them, the servants com- 
municating thraugh the area-railings ; but 
Crawley and his wife and his friends did not 
know 200 and 202. When you came to 201 
there was a hearty welcome, a kind smile, a 
good dinner, and a jolly shake of the*hand 
from the host and hostess there, just for all 
the world, as if they had been undisputed 
masters of three or four thousand a year— 
and so they were, not in money, but in pro- 
duce and labor — if they did not pay for the 
mutton, they had it : if they did not give bul- 
lion in exchange for their wine, how should 
we know ? Never was better claret at any 
man's table than at honest Rawdon 's ; din- 
ners more gay and neatly served. His draw- 
ing-rooms were the prettiest, little, modest 
salon conceivable : they were decorated with 
the greatest taste, and a thousand knick- 
knacks from Paris, by Rebecca : and when 
she sate at her piano thrilling songs with e 
lightsome heart, the stranger voted himself 
in a little paradise of domestic comfort, aod 
agreed that if the husband was rather stupid, 
the wife was charming, and the dinners 
the pleasantest in the world. 

Rebecca's wit, cleverness, and flippancy, 
made her speedily the vogue in Londoo 
among a certain class. Vou saw demure 
chariots at her door, out of which stepped 
very gretLt \)qo^\q. Yow beheld her cmriiRge 
[ \u the ^«LY^L, %\xTio\m^«^\s^ ^%Sk^\«i& ^ wbiu& 
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The little box in the third tier of the Opera 
was crowded with heads constantly chang- 
ing ; but it must be confessed that l^e ladies 
held aloof from her, and their doors were 
shut to our little adventurer. 

With regard ti the world of female fashion 
and its customs, the present writer of course 
can only speak at second hand. A man can 
no more penetrate or understand those mys- 
teries than he can know what the ladies talk 
about when they go up-stairs after dinner. 
It is only by inquiry and perseverance, that 
one sometimes gets hints of those secrets — 
and by a similar diligence every person who 
treads the Pall Mall pavement and frequents 
the clubs of this metropolis, knows, either 
through his own experience or through some 
acquaintance with whom he plays at billiards 
or shares the joint, something about the gen- 
teel world of London, and how, as there are 
men (such as Rawdon Crawley, whose po- 
sition we mentioned before), who cut a good 
figure to the eyes of the ignorant world and 
to the apprentices in the Park, who behold 
j;hem consorting with the most notorious 
dandies there, so their are ladies, who may 
be called men^s women, being welcomed en- 
tirely by all the gentlemen, and cut or slighted 
by all their wives. Mrsj. Firebrace is of this 
sort ; the lady with the beautiful fair ringlets 
whom you see every day in Hyde Park, sur- 
^unded by the greatest and most famous 
dandies of this empire. Mrs. Rockwood is 
another, whose parties are announced labor- 
iously in the fashionable newspapers, and 
with whom you see that all sorts of embas- 
sadors and great noblemen dine ; and many 
more might be mentioned had they to do 
with the history at present in hand. But 
while simple folks who are out of the world, 
or country people with a taste for the genteel, 
behold these ladies in their seeming glory in 
public places, or envy them from afar off, 
]>er8on8 who are better instructed could in- 
form them that these envied ladies have no 
more chance of establishing themselves in 
* society," than the benighted squire's wife 
in Somersetshire, who reads of their doings 
in the Morning Post. Men living about 
London are aware of these awful tiiiths. 
You hear how pitilessly many ladies of seem- 
ing rank and wealth are excluded from this 
'• society." The frantic efforts which they 
make to enter this circle, the meanness to 
which they submit, the insults which they 
undergo, are matters of wonder to those who 
take human }r womankind 'for a study ; and 
the pursuit of fashion under difficulties would 
be a fine theme for any very great person who 
had the wit, the leisure, and the knowledge 
of the English language necessary for the 
compiling of such a history. 

Now the few female acquaintances whom 
Mrs. Crawley had known abroad, not only 
declined to visit her when she came to this 
%H)e of the cbaanel, but cut her severely 



when they met in public places. It was 
curious to see how the great ladies forgot 
her, and no doubt not altogether a pleasani 
study to Rebecca. When Lady Bareacres 
met her in the waiting-room at the Opera, 
she gathered her daughters about her as if 
they would be contaminated by a touch of 
Becky, and retreating a step or two, placed 
herself in front of them, and stared at her 
little enemy. To stare Becky out of coun- 
tenance required a severer glance than even 
the frigid old Bareacres could shoot out of 
her dismal eyes. When Lady de la Mole, 
who had ridden a score of times by Becky's 
side at Brussels, met Mrs. Cmwley's open 
carriage in Hyde Park, her ladyship was 
quite blind, and could not in the least recog- 
nize her former friend. Even Mrs. Blenk- 
insop, the banker's wife, cut her at church. 
Becky went regularly to church now; it 
was edifying to see her enter there with 
Rawdon by her side, carrying a couple 
of large gilt prayer books, and afterward 
going through the ceremony with the grav- 
est resignation. 

Rawdon at first felt very acutely the 
slights which were passed upon his wife, and 
was inclined to be gloomy and savage. He 
talked of calling out the husbands or brothers 
of eveiy one of the insolent women who 
did not pay a proper respect to his wife; 
and it was only by the strongest commands 
and entreaties on her part, that he was 
brought into keeping a decent behavior. 
" You can't shoot me into society," she 
said good-naturedly. " Remember, my dear, 
that I was but a governess, and you, you 
poor, silly old man, have the worst reputa- 
tion for debt, and dice, and all sorts of 
wickedness. We shall get quite as many 
friends as we want by and by, and in the 
mean while you must be a good boy, and 
obey your schoolmistress in every thing she 
tells you to do. When we heard that your 
aunt had lefb almost every thing to Pitt and 
his wife, do you remember what a rage you 
were in ? You would have told all Paris, 
if I had not made you keep your temper, 
and where would you have been now ? — in 
prison at St. PSlagie for debt, and not es- 
tablished in London in a handsome house, 
with every comfort about you — you were 
in such a fury, you were ready to murder 
your brother, you wicked Cain you, and 
what good would have come of remaining, 
angry? All the rage in the world won!t 
get us your aunt's money ; and it is much> 
better tiiat we should be friends with your 
brother's &mily than enemies, as those- £bol^ 
ish Butes are. When your father dies. 
Queen's Crawley will be a pleasant houses 
for you and me to pass the winter in. li 
we are ruined, you can carve and take 
charge of the stable^ andlcax^W^^gs^^^v^- 
ess to lacidy Iwi^^^ Ok^xwcu % ""fics^jR^^ 
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before that ; or Pitt and his little boy will 
die, and we will be Sir Rawdon and my 
lady. While there is life, there is hope, 
my dear, and I intend to make a man of 
you yet. Who sold your horses for you ? 
Who paid your debts for you ?" Rawdon 
was obliged to confess that he owed all these 
benefits to his wife, and to trust himself to 
her guidance for the future. 

Indeed, when Miss Crawley quitted the 
world, and that money for which all her 
relatives had been fighting so eagerly was 
finally left to Pitt, Bute Crawley, who 
found that only five thousand pounds had 
oeen left to him instead of the twenty upon 
which he calculated, was in such a fury at 
his disappointment, that he vented it in 
savage abuse upon his nephew; and the 
quarrel always rankling between them end- 
ed in an utter breach of intercourse. Raw- 
don Crawley's conduct, on the other hand, 
who got but a hundred pounds, was such as 
to astonish hb brother and delight his sister- 
in-law, who was disposed to look kindly 
upon all the members of her husband's 
family. He wrote to his brother a very 
frank, manly, good-humored letter from 
Paris. He was aware, he said, that by his 
own marriage he had forfeited his aunt's 
&vor; and though he did not disguise his 
disappointment that she should have been so 
entirely relentless toward him, he was glad 
that the money was still kept in their branch 
of the family, and heartily congratulated 
his brother on his good fortune. He sent 
his affectionate remembrances to his sister, 
and hoped to have her good-will for Mrs. 
Crawley ; and the letter concluded with a 
postscript to Pitt in the latter lady's own 
hand-writing. She, too, begged to join in 
her husband's congratulations. She should 
ever remember Mr. Crawley's kindness to 
her in early days when she was a friendless 
Orphan ; the instructress of his little sisters, 
in whose welfare she still took the tenderest 
interest. She wished him eveiy happiness 
in his married life, and, asking his permis- 
- Bion to offer her remembrances to Lady 
Jane (of whose goodness all the world in- 
formed her), she hoped that one day she 
might be allowed to present her little boy to 
his uncle and aunt, and begged to bespeak 
for him their good-will and protection. 

Pitt Crawley received this letter very 
graciously — more graciously than Miss 
Crawley had received some of Rebecca's 
previous compositions in Rawdon's hand- 
writing ; and as for Lady Jane, she was so 
charmed with the letter, that she expected 
her husband would instantly divide her 
aunt's legacy into equal portions, and send 
off one-half to his brother at Paris. 

To her ladyship's surprise, however, Pitt 

decYwed to accommodate his brother with a 

ebeck for thirty thousand pounds. But he 



whenever tlie latter should come to Eh- 
gland and choose to take it ; and, thanking 
Mrs. Crawley for her good opinion of h' 
self and Lady Jane, he graciously pro 
nounced his willingness to take any oppor 
tunity to serve her Uttle boy. 

Thus an almost reconciliation was brought 
about between the brothers. When Re- 
becca came to town Pitt and his wife were 
not in London. Many a time she drove by 
the old door in Park-lane to see whether 
they had taken possession of Miss Craw- 
ley's house there. But the new family di 
not make its appearance ; it was only through 
Raggles that she heard of their movements 
— ^how Miss Crawley's domestics had been 
dismissed with decent gratuities, and how 
Mr. Pitt had only once made his appearance 
in London, when he stopped for a few 
days at the house, did business with his 
lawyers there, and sold ofi* all Miss Craw 
ley's French novels to a bookseller out of 
Bond-street. Becky had reasons of her own 
which caused her to long for the arrival of 
her new relation. " When Lady Jane 
comes," thought she, **she shall be my 
sponsor in London society ; and as for the 
women ! bah ! — the women will ask me 
when they find the men want to see me." 



An article as necessary to a lady in this 
position as her brougham or her bouquet* ia 
her companion. I have always admired the 
way in which the tender creatures, who 
can not exist without sympathy, hire an 
exceedingly plain &iend of their own sex 
from whom they are almost inseparable. 
The sight of that inevitable woman in her 
faded gown seated behind her dear friend 
in the opera^box, or occupying the back 
seat of the barouche, is always a whole- 
some and moral one to me, as joUy a re- 
minder as that of the Death's-head which 
figured in the repasts of Egyptian hon- 
vivantSy a strange sardonic memorial of 
Vanity Fair. What ? — even battered, bra- 
zen, beautiful, conscienceless, heartless Mrs. 
Firebrace, whose father died of her shame : 
even lovely, daring, Mrs. Mantrap, who will 
ride at any fence which any man in England 
will take, and who drives her grays in the 
Park, while her mother keeps a huxter's 
stall in Bath still ;— even those who are so 
bold, one might fancy they could face any 
thing, dare not face the world without a 
female friend. They must have some body 
to cling to, the a^ectionate creatures ! And 
you wUl hardly see them in any public place 
without a shabby companion in a dyed silk, 
sitting somewhere in tJie shade close behind 
them. 

'* Rawdon," said Becky, very late one 
night as a party of gentlemen were seated 
round her crackling drawing-room fire (fcyr 
the men came to her house to fimA ibc 
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tbe l^st iu I^ondon) : ^'I must have a sheep- 
dog " 

*' A what ?" said Rawdon, looking up from 
an icarte table. 

**A sheep-dog," said young Lord South- 
down. " My dear Mrs. Crawley, what a 
fancy; Why not have a Danish dog? I 
know of one as big as a camel-leopard, by 
Jove. It would almost pull your brougham. 
Or a Persian gray-hound, eh ? (I propose, 
if you please) ; or a little pug that would go 
into one of Lord Steyne's snuff-boxes? 
There^s a man at Bayswater got one with 
such a nose that you might (I mark the 
king and play), that you might hang your 
hat on it." 

** I mark the trick," Rawdon gravely said. 
He attended to his game commonly, and 
didn't much meddle with the conversation 
except when it was about horses and betting. 

" What can you want with a shepherd's 
dog?" the lively little Southdown continued. 

**I mean a moral shepherd's dog," said 
Becky, laughing, and looking up at Lord 
Steyne. 

" What the devil's that ?'* said his lord- 
ship. 

" A dog to keep the wolves off me," Re- 
becca continued. ** A companion." 

" Dear little innocent lamb, you want one," 
9aid the marquis; and his jaw thrust out, 
and he began to grin hideously, his little eyes 
leering toward Rebecca. 

The great Lord Steyne was standing by 
the fire sipping coffee. The fire crackled 
and blazed pleasantly. There was a score 
of candles sparkling round the mantel-piece, 
in all sorts of quaint sconces, of gilt and 
bronze and porcelain. They lighted up 
Rebecca's figure to admiration, as she sate 
on a sofa covered with a pattern of gaudy 
flowers. She was in a pink dress, that looked 
as fresh as a rose ; her dazzling white arms 
and shoulders were half covered with a thin 
hazy scarf through which they sparkled; 
her hair hung in curls round her neck ; one 
of her little feet peeped out from the fresh 
crisp folds of the silk ; the prettiest little foot 
in the prettiest little sandal in the finest silk 
Atocking in the world. 

The candles lighted up Lord Steyne's 
shining bald head, which was fringed with 
red hair. He had thick bushy eyebrows, 
.with little twinkling bloodshot eyes, sur- 
rounded by a thousand wrinkles. His jaw 
was underhung, and when he laughed, two 
white buck-teeth protruded themselves and 

f listened savagely in the midst of the grin. 
le had been dining with royal personages, 
and wore his garter and ribbon. A short 
man was his lordship, broad-chested, and 
bow-legged, but proud of the fineness of his 
fi>ot and ancle, and always caressing his 
garter-knee. 

**And so the shepherd is not enough," 
Mud he, **to defend bis lambkin ?" 



" The shepherd is too fond of playing at 
cards and going to his clubs," answered 
Becky, laughing. 

" 'Gad, what a debauched Corydon !" said 
my lord — " what a mouth for a pipe !" 

" I take your three to two ;" here said 
Rawdon, at the card-table. 

** Hark at Melibaeus," snarled the noble 
marquis ; " he's pastorally occupied too ; he's 
shearing a Southdown. What an innocent 
mutton, hey ? Damme, what a snowy 
fleece !" 

Rebecca's eyes shot out gleams of scornful 
humor. " My lord," she said, " you are a 
knight of the Order." He had the collar 
round his neck, indeed — a gift of the restored 
Princes of Spain. 

Lord Steyne in early life had been note 
rious for his. daring and his success at play. 
He had sat up two days and two nights with 
Mr. Fox at hazard. He had won money of 
the most august personages of the realm * 
he had won his marquisate, it was said, at 
the gaming-table ; but he did not like an al- 
lusion to those by 'gone fredaines. Rebecca 
saw the scowl gathering over his heavy brow. 

She rose up from her sofa, and v/ent and 
took his coffee cup out of his hand, with a 
little courtesy. '* Yes," she said, " I must 
get a watch-dog. But he won't bark at you,^* 
And, going into the other drawing-room, she 
sate down to the piano, and began to sing 
little French songs in such a charming, thrill- 
ing voice, that the mollified nobleman speed 
ily followed her into that chamber, and might 
be seen nodding his head and bowing time 
over her. 

Rawdon and his friend ineanwhile played 
icarti until they had enough. The colonel 
won ; but, say that he won ever so much 
and often, nights like these, which occurred 
many times in the week — ^his wife having all 
the talk and all the admiration, and he sit- 
ting silent without the circle, not compre- 
hending a word of the jokes, the allusions, 
the mystical language within — must have 
been rather wearisome to the ex-dragoon. 

»* How is Mrs. Crawley's husband," Lord 
Steyne used to say to him by way of a good 
day when they met : and indeed, that was 
now his avocation in life. He was Colonel 
Crawley no more. He was Mrs. Crawley's 
husband. 

About the little Rawdon, if nothing has 
been said all this while, it is because he is 
hidden up-stairs in a garret somewhere, or 
has crawled below into the kitchen for com- 
panionship. His mother scarcely ever took 
notice of him. He passed the days with hia 
French bonne as long as that domestic re- 
mained in Mr. Ciawley's family, and when 
the Frenchwoman went away, the little fel- 
low howling in the louelui^^"^ ^^ >3okfc \s\s^:*-n 
had compaasvoTi \»SiJftti w\> \5v\sjl Xjq "o.\sax«fc- 
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ry into her bed in the gairet hard by, and 
comforted him. 

Rebecca, ray Lord Steyne^ and one or 
two more were in the drawing-room taking 
tea after the Opera, when this shouting was 
heard overhead. "It's my cherub crying 
ibr his nurse/* she said. She did not offer 
to move to go and see the child. " Don*t agi- 
tate your feelings by going to look for him," 
«aid Lord Steyne, sardonically. " Bah !" 
replied the other, with a sort of blush, "he'll 
cry himself to sleep ;" and they fell to talk- 
ing about the Opera. 

Kawdon had stolen off though, to look 
after his son and heir ; and came back to the 
company when he found that honest Dolly 
was consoling the child. The colonePs 
dressing-room was in those upper regions. 
He used to see the boy there in private. 
They had interviews together every morn- 
ing when he shaved ; Rawdon minor sitting 
on a box by his father's side and watching 
the operation with never ceasing pleasure. 
He and the sire were gi'eat friends. The 
father would bring him sweetmeats from 
the dessert, and hide them in a certain old 
epaulet box, where the child went to seek 
them, and laughed with joy on discovering 
the treasure : laughed, but not too loud ; for 
mamma was below asleep, and must not bie 
disturbed. She did not go to rest till very 
-kte, and seldom rose till after noon. 

Rawdon bought the boy plenty of picture- 
books, and crammed his nursery with toys. 
Its walls were covered with pictures pasted 
up by the father's own hand, and purchased 
by him for ready mon6y. When he was 
off duty with Mrs. Rawdon in the Park, he 
would sit up here, passing hours with the 
boy ; who rode on his chest, who pulled his 
great mustaches as if they were driving- 
reins, and spent days with him in indefatiga- 
ble gambols. The room was a low room, 
and once, when the child was not five years 
old, his father, who was tossing him wildly 
up in his arms, hit the poor little chap's 
skull so violently against the ceiling that he 
almost dropped the child, so teiTided was 
he at the disaster. 

Rawdon minor had made up his face for 
a tremendous howl — the severity of the 
blow indeed authorized that indulgence : but 
just as he was going to begin, the fatlier in- 
terposed. 

"For God's sake, Rawdy, don't wake 

mamma," he cried. And the child looking 

in a very hard and piteous way at his father, 

bit his lips, clenched his hands, and didn't 

cry a bit. Rawdon told that story at the 

clubs, at the mess, to every body in town. 

" By gad, sir," he exclaimed to the public 

in general, " what a good plucked one that 

boy of mine is — what a trump he is ! I half 

Beat bis bend through !^e ceiling, by gad, 

and he wouldn't cry tor fear of disturbing his 

mo/Jier* " 



Sometimes — once or twice in a week — 
that lady visited the upper regions in which 
the child lived. She came like a vivified 
figure out of the Magasin des Modes— 
blandly smiling in the most beautiful new 
clothes, and little gloves and boots. Won- 
derful scarfs, laces, and jewels, glittered 
about her. She had always a new bonnet 
on : and flowers bloomed perpetually in it 
or else magnificent curling ostrich feathers, 
soft and snowy as Camellias. She nodded 
twice or thrice patronizingly to the little boy, 
who looked up from his dinner or from the 
pictures of soldiers he was painting* When 
she left the room, an odor of rose, or some 
other magical fragrance, lingered about the 
nursery. She was an unearthly being in his 
eyes, superior to his father — ^to all the world : 
to be worshiped and admired at a distance. 
To drive with that lady in the carriage was 
an awfiil rite : he sate up in the back seat, 
and did not dare to speak : he gazed with all 
his eyes at the beautifully dressed princess 
opposite to him. Gentlemen on splendid 
prancing horses came up, and smiled and 
talked with her. How her eyes beamed 
upon all of them ! Her hand used to quiver 
and wave gracefully as they passed. When 
he went out with her he had his new red 
dress on. His old brown hoUand was good 
enough when he stayed at home. Some 
times, when she was away, and Dolly his 
maid was making her bed, he came into his 
mother's room. It was as the abode of a 
fairy to him — a mystic chamber of splendor 
and delights. There in the wardrobe hung 
those wonderful robes — pink, and blue, and 
many-tinted. There was the jewel-case, 
silver-clasped : and the mystic bronze hand 
on the dressing-table, glistening all over with 
a hundred rings. There was the cheval- 
glass, that miracle of ait, in which he could 
just see his own wondering head, and the 
reflection of Dolly (queerly distorted, and as 
if up in the ceiling), plumping and patting 
the pillows of the bed. O, thou poor lonely, 
little, benighted boy ! Mother is the name 
for God in the lips and hearts of little chil- 
dren ; and here was one who was worship- 
ing a stone ! 

Now Rawdon Crawley, ra&cal as the 
colonel was, had certain manly tendencies 
of affection in his heart, and could love a 
child and a woman still. For Rawdon mi*, 
nor he had a^great secret tenderness then, 
which did not escape Rebecca, though she 
did not talk about it to her husband. It did 
not annoy her: she was too good-natured. 
It only increased her scorn for him. He felt 
somehow ashamed of this paternal softness, 
and hid it from his wife — only indulging io 
it when alone with the boy. 

He used to take him out of mornlDgs, 
when they would go to the stables together 
and to tbe Park. Little Lord Southdown 
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jpou a present of the hat from his head, and 
whose main occupation in life was to buy 
knick-knacks that he might give them away 
afterward, bought the little chap a pony 
not much bigger than a large rat, the donor 
said ; and on this little black Shetland pigmy 
young Rawdon*s great father was pleased 
to mount the boy, and to walk by his side 
in tl^e Park. It pleased him to see his old 
quarters, and his old fellow-guardsmen at 
Knightsbridge : he had begun to think of 
his bachelorhood with somediing like regret. 
The old troQpers were glad to recognize 
their ancient officer, and dandle the little 
colonel. Colonel Crawley found dining at 
the mess with his brother-officers very 
pleasant. " Hang it, I ain't clever enough 
for her — I know it. She won't miss me,'' 
he used to say : and he was right : his wife 
did not miss him. 

Rebecca was fond of her husband; She 
was always perfectly good-humored and 
kind to him. She did not even show her 
scorn much for him ; perhaps she liked him 
the better for being a fool. He was her 
upper servant and maitre d* hdteL He went 
on her errands : obeyed her orders without 
question: drove m the carriage in the ring 
•with her without repining ; took her to the 
Opera-box ; solaced himself at his club dur- 
ing the performance, and came punctually 
oack to fetch her when due. He would 
have liked her to be a little fonder of the 
boy : but even to that he reconciled himself. 
** Hang it, you know she's so clever," he 
said, **and I'm not literary, and that, you 
•know. For, as we have said before, it re- 
quires no great wisdom to be able to win at 
cards and billiards, and Rawdon made no 
pretensions to any other sort of skill. 

When the companion came, his domestic 
duties became very light. His wife encour- 
aged him to dine abroad : she would let him 
off duty at the Opera. ♦'Don't stay and 
stupefy yourself at home to-night, my dear," 
she would say. ** Some men are coming who 
will only bore you. I would not ask them, 
but you know it's for your good, and now I 
have a sheep-dog, I need not be afraid to be 
alone." 

** A sheep-dog — a companion ! Becky 
Sharp with a companion ! Isn't it good 
fun ?" thought Mrs. Crawley to herself. The 
notion tickled hugely her sense of humor. 

One Sunday morning, as Rawdon Craw- 
ley, his little son, and the pony were taking 
tlieir accustomed walk in the Park, they 
jiBssed by an old acquaintance of the colo- 
kiel's. Corporal Clink, of the regiment, who 
was in conversaCion with a friend, an old 
gentleman, who held a boy in his arms 
about the age of little Rawdon. This other 
youngster had seized hold of the Waterloo 
medal which the corporal wore and was 
Bxaraining it w'th delight. 



" Good morning your honor," said Clink, 
in reply to the ** How-do, Clink ?" of the 
colonel. ♦♦This ere young gentleman is 
about the little colonel's age, sir," continued 
the corpoi'al. 

♦♦ His father was a Waterloo man, too," 
said the old gentleman, who carried the boy. 
*♦ Wasn't he, Georgy ?" 

♦♦ Yes," said Georgy. He and the little 
chap on the pony were looking at each other 
w^ith all their might — solenmly scanning each 
other as children do. 

♦♦ In a line regiment," Clink said, with a 
patronizing air. 

*♦ He was a captain in the — ^th wgiment,' 
said the old gentleman rather pompously 
♦♦Captain George Osborne, sir— -perhapi 
you knew him. He died the death of a hero 
sir, fighting against the Corsican tyrant." 

Colonel Crawley blushed quite red. ♦♦ J 
knew him veiy well, sir," he said, ♦♦ and hit 
wife, his dear little wife, sir — how is she ?" 

♦♦ She is my daughter, sir," said the old 
gentleman, putting down the boy, and taking 
out a cari with great solemnity, which he 
handed to the co'onel. On it was written^- 

Mr. Sedley, Sole Agent for the Black 
Diamond and Anti-Cinder Coal Association, 
Bunker's Whai-f, Thames-street, and Anna 
Maria Cottages, Fulham Road West. 

Little Georgy went up and looked at the 
Shetland pony. 

♦♦ Should you like to have a ride ?" ssii 
Rawdon minor from thf^ saddle. 

♦♦ Yes," said Georgy The colonel, wha 
had been looking at hi/n with some interest, 
took up the child and put him on the puny 
behind Rawdon minor. 

♦♦ Take hold of him Georgy," he said — 
♦♦ take my little boy round the waist — hij 
name is Rawdon." . And both the children 
began to laugh. 

♦♦ You won't see a prettier pair, I th^nk. 
this summer's day, sir," said the good- 
natured corporal; and the colonel, the cor- 
poral, and old Mr. Sedley with his umbrella 
walked by the side of the children. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A FAMILY IN A VERT SMALL WAI. 

We must suppose little George Osborne 
has ridden from Knightsbridge toward Ful- 
ham, and will stop and make inquiries at 
that village regarding some friends whom 
we have left there. How is Mrs. Amelia 
after the storm of Waterloo ? Is she living 
and thriving? What has come of Major 
Dobbin, whose cab was always hankering 
about her premises? and are there any 
news of the collector of Boggley Wollah ? 
The facts concerning the latter are briefly 
these : 
\ . Our Nvon\i7 feat iTYM^aL ^«s«^ ^^^^^ ^«^ 
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turned to India not long after his escape fiiom 
Brussels. Either his furlough was up, or 
he dreaded to meet any witnesses of his 
Waterloo flight. However it might be, he 
went back to his duties in Bengal, very soon 
after Napoleon had taken up his residence 
at Saint Helena, where Jos saw the ex- 
emperor. To hear Mr. Sedley talk on board 
ship you would have supposed that it was 
not the first time he and the Corsican had 
met, and that the civilian had bearded the 
French general at Mount St. John. He 
had a thousand anecdotes about the famous 
battles ; he knew the position of every reg- 
iment, and the loss which each had incurred. 
He did not deny that he had been concerned 
in those victories — that he had been with the 
army, and carried dispatches for the Duke of 
Wellington. And he described what the 
duke did and said on every conceivable mo- 
ment of the day of Waterloo, with such an 
accurate knowledge of his gi'ace's sentiments 
and proceedings, that it was clear he must 
have been by the conqueror's side through- 
out the day ; though, as a non-combatant, 
his name was not mentioned in the public 
documents relative to the battle. Perhaps 
he actually worked himself up to believe 
that he had been engaged with the army ; 
certain it is that he made a prodigious sen- 
sation for some time at Calcutta, and was 
called Waterloo Sedley during the whole of 
his subsequent stay in Bengal. 

The bills which Jos had given for the pur- 
chase of those unlucky horses were paid 
without question by him and his agents. 
He never was heard to allude to the bar- 
gain, and nobody knows for a certainty what 
became of the horses, or how he got rid of 
them, or of Isidor, his Belgian servant, who 
sold a gray horse very like the one which 
Jos rode at Valenciennes sometime during 
the autumn of 1815. 

Jos's London agents had orders to pay 
one hundred and twenty pounds yearly to 
his parents at Fulham. It was the chief 
support of the old couple ; for Mr. Sedley's 
speculations in life subsequent to his bank- 
ruptcy did not by any means retrieve the 
broken old gentleman's fortune. He tried 
to be a wine-merchant, a coal-merchant, a 
commission-lottery agent, &c., &c. He 
sent round prospectuses to his friends when- 
ever he took a new trade, and ordered a new 
brass plate for the door, and talked pomp- 
ously about making his fortune still. But 
Fortune never came back tq the feeble and 
stricken old man. One by one his friends 
dropped off, and were weary of buying dear 
r^als and bad wine from him; and there 
was only his wife in all the world who fan- 
cied, when he tottered off to the city of a 
morning, that he was still doing any business 
there. At evening he crawled slowly back ; 
and he used to go of nights to a little club at 
a tavern, where be disposed of the finance^ 



of the nation. It was wonderful to leai 
him talk about miUions, and agios, and dis- 
counts, and what Rothschild was doing, and 
Baring Brothers. He talked of such vast 
sums that the gentlemen of the club (the 
apothecary, the undertaker, the great car- 
penter and builder, the parish clerk, who 
was allowed to come stealthily, and Mr. 
Clapp, our old acquaintance) respected the 
old gentleman. *^I was better off once, 
sir," he did not fail to tell every body who 
** used the room." ** My son, sir, is at this 
minute chief magistrate of Ramgunge in the 
Presidency of Bengal, and touching his four 
thousand rupees per mensem. My daughter 
might be a colonel's lady if she liked. I 
might draw upon my son, the first magis- 
trate, sir, for two thousand pound to-morrow, 
and Alexander would cash my bill, down sir, 
down on the counter, sir. But the Sedleys 
were always a proud family." You and I, 
my dear reader, may drop into this condition 
one day : for have not many of our friends 
attained it ? Our luck may fail : our powers 
forsake us : our place on the boards be taken 
by better and younger mimes — the chance 
of life roll away and leave us shattered and 
stranded. Then men will walk across the 
road when they meet you — or, worse stiU,' 
hold you out a couple of fingera and patronize 
you in a pitying way — ^then you will know, 
as soon as your back is turned, thflt youi 
friend begins with a ** Poor devil, what im- 
prudences he has committed, what chances 
that chap has thrown away !" Well, well 
— a carriage and three thousand a year is 
not the summit of reward nor the end of 
God's judgment of men. If quacks prosper 
as often as they go to the wall — if zaniea 
succeed and knaves amve at fortune, and, 
vice versd, sharing ill-luck and prosperity 
for all the world like the ablest and most 
honest among us — I say, brother, the gifta 
and pleasures of Vanity Fair can not be held 
of any great account, and that it is probable 
.... but we are wandering out of the do- 
main of the story. 

Had Mrs. Sedley been a woman of energy, 
she would have exerted it after her hus- 
band's ruin, and, occupying a large house, 
would have taken in boarders. The broken 
Sedley would have acted well as the board- 
ing-house landlady's husband; the Munoi 
of private life ; the titular lord and master : 
the carver, house-steward, and humble hus- 
band of the occupier of the dingy throne 
I have seen men of good brains and breed- 
ing, and of good hopes and vigor once, who 
feasted squires and kept hunters in their 
youth, meekly cutting up legs of mutton for 
rancorous old harridans, and pretending tn 
preside over their dreary tables — but Mrs. 
Sedley, we say, had not spirit enough to 
bustle about for ** a few select inmates to 
join a cheerful musical family,'* such as ont 
reads o^ m \\\^ Times. ^Vve \«qa content In 
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*ie OD the shore where fortune had stranded 
her — and you could see that the career of 
this old couple was over. 

I don't think they were unhappy. Per- 
haps they were a little prouder in their 
downfall than in their prosperity. Mrs. Sed- 
ley was always a great person for her land- 
lady, Mrs. Clapp, when she descended and 
passed many hours with her in the basement 
or ornamented kitchen. The Irish maid 
Betty Flanagan's bonnets and ribbons, her 
sauciness, her idleness, her reckless prodi- 
gality of kitchen candles, her consumption 
of tea and sugar, and so forth, occupied and 
amused the old lady almost as much as the 
doings of her fornter household, ^hen she 
had Sambo, and the coachman, and a groom, 
and a footboy, and a housekeeper with a 
regiment of female domestics — ^her former 
household, about which the good lady talked 
a hundred times a day. And besides Betty 
Flanagan, Mrs. Sedley had all the maids-of- 
all-work in the street to superintend. She 
knew how each tenant of the cottages paid 
or owed nis little rent. She stepped aside 
when Mrs. Kougemont the actress passed 
with her dubious family. She flung up her 
head when Mrs. Pestler, the apottiecary's 
lady, drove by in her husband's professional 
one-horse chaise. She had colloquies with 
the green-grocer about the pennorth of tur- 
nips which Mr. Sedley loved ; she kept an 
eye upon the milkman, and the baker^s boy : 
and made visitations to the butcher, who 
sold hundreds of oxen very likely with less 
ado than was made about Mrs. Sedley's loin 
of mutton : and she counted the potatoes 
under the joint on Sundays, on which days, 
dressed in her best, she went to church 
twice and read Blair's Sermon's in the 
evening. 

On that day, for "business" prevented him 
on week days from taking such pleasure, it 
was old Sedley 's delight to take out his little 
grandson Georgy to the neighboring parks or 
Kensington Gardens, to see the soldiers, or 
to feed the ducks. Georgy loved the red- 
coats, and his grandpapa told him how his 
father had been a famous soldier, and intro- 
duced him to many sergeants and others with 
Waterloo medals on their breasts to whom 
the old grandfather pompously presented the 
xhild as the son of Captain Osborne of the 
— Ih, who died gloriously on the glorious 
eighteenth. He has been known to treat 
some of those non-commissioned gentlemen 
to a glass of porter, and, indeed, in their first 
Sunday walks was disposed to spoil little 
Georgy, sadly gorging the boy with apples 
and parliament, to the detriment of his health 
— ^until Amelia declared that George should 
never go out with his grandpapa, unless the 
latter promised solemnly, and on his honor, 
not to give the child any cakes, lollipops, or 
ftall produce Yrhatwer. 

Between Mrs. Sedley and her daughter 



there was a sort of coolness about this boy, 
and a secret jealousy — for one evening, in 
George's veiy early days, Amelia, who hao 
been seated at work in their little parlor 
scarcely remarking that the old lady had 
quitted the room, ran up stairs instinctively 
to the nursery at the cries of the child, who 
had been asleep until that moment — and 
there found Mrs. Sedley in tlie act of sur- 
reptitiously administering Daffy's Elixir to 
the infant. Amelia, the gentlest and sweet- 
est of every-day mortals, when she found 
this meddling with her maternal authority, 
thrilled and trembled all over with anger. 
Her cheeks, ordinarily pale, now flushed 
up, until they were as red as they used to 
be when she was a child of twelve years 
old. She seized the baby out of her moth- 
er's arms, and then grasped at the bottle, 
leaving the old lady gaping at her, furious, 
and holding the guilty tea-spoon. 

Amelia flung the bottle crashing into the 
fire-place. " 1 will not have baby poisoned, 
mamma," cried Emmy, rocking the infant 
about violently with both her arms round 
him, and turning with flashing eyes at her 
mother. 

" Poisoned, Amelia !" said the old lady ; 
" this language to me ?" 

*» He shall not have any medicine but 
that which Mr. Pestler sends for him. He 
told me that Daffy's Elixir was poison." 

" Very good : you think I'm a murderess, 
then," replied Mrs. Sedley. ** This is the 
language you use to your mother. I have 
met with misfortunes : I have sunk low in 
life : I have kept my «arriage, and now 
walk on foot : but I did not know I was n 
murderess before, and thank you for the 
net^5." 

" Mamma," said the poor girl, who was 
always ready for tears, -*you shouldn't be 
hard upon me. I — I didn't mean — 1 mean, 
I did not wish to say you would do any 
wrong to this dear child ; on y — " 

*' O, no, my love — only that I was a mur- 
deress; in which case, I had better go to the 
Old Bailey. Though I didn't poison you, 
when you were a child ; but gave you the 
best of education, and the most expensive 
masters money could procure. Yes; I've 
nursed five children, and buried three ; and 
the one I loved the best of all, and tended 
through croup, and teething, and measles, 
and hooping-cough, and brought up with 
foreign masters, regardless of expense, and 
with accomplishments at Minerva House — 
which I never had when I was a girl — when 
I was too glad to honor my father and moth- 
er, that I might live long in the land, and to 
be useful, and not to mope all day in my 
room and act the fine lady — says I'm a mur- 
deress. Ah, Mrs. Osborne ! may you nev- 
er nourish a viper in your bosom, that's m\ 
prayer." 
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ed girl : and the child m her arms set up a 
frantic chorus of shouts. 

** A murderess, indeed ! Go down on 
your knees and pray to God to cleanse your 
wicked, ungrateful heart, Amelia, and may 
He forgive you as I do ;" and Mrs. Sedley 
tossed out of the room, hissing out the word 
poison, once more, and so ending her charit- 
able benediction. 

Till the termination of her natural life, this 
breach between Mrs. Sedley and her daugh- 
ter was never thoroughly mended. The 
quarrel gave the elder lady numberless ad- 
vantages which she did not fail to turn to ac- 
. count with female ingenuity and persever- 
ance. For instance, she scarcely spoke to 
Amelia for many weeks afterward. She 
warned the domestics not to touch the child, 
as Mrs. Osborne might be offended. She 
asked her daughter to see and satisfy herself 
that there was no poison prepared in the 
little daily messes that were concocted for 
Georgy. When neighbors asked after the 
boy's health, she referred them pointedly to 
Mrs. Osborne. She never ventured to ask 
whether the baby was well or not. She 
would not touch the child, although he was 
her grandson, and own precious darling, for 
she was not used to children, and might kill 
it. And whenever Mr. Pestler came upon 
his healing inquisition, she received the doc- 
tor with such a sarcastic and scornful de- 
meanor, as made the surgeon declare that 
not Lady Thistlewood herself, whom he 
had the honor of attending professionally, 
could give herself greater aii*s than old Mrs. 
Sedley, from whom he never took a fee. 
And very likely Emmy was jealous too, upon 
her own part, as what mother is not, of those 
who would manage her children for her, or 
become candidates for the first place in their 
affections ? It is certain that when any body 
nursed the child, she was uneasy, and that 
uhe would no more allow Mrs. Clapp or the 
domestic to dress or tend him, than she 
would have let them wash her husband's 
miniature which hung up over her little bed ; 
the same little bed from which the poor girl 
had gone to his — and to which she retired 
now for many long, silent, tearful, but happy 
years. 

In this room was all Amelia's heart and 
treasure. Here it was that she tended her 
boy, and watched him through the many ills 
of childhood, with a constant passion of love. 
The elder George returned in him some- 
how, only improved, and as if come back 
from heaven. In a hundred little tones, 
looks, and movements, the child was so like 
his father, that the widow's heart thrilled 
as she held him to it ; and he would often 
ask the cause of her tears. It was because 
of his likeness to his &ther, she did not 
scruple to tell him She talked constantly 
to him about this dead father, and spoke of 
Aer lore for George to the innocent and 



wondering child ; much more than she ever 
had done to George himself, or to any con- 
fidante of her youth. To her parents she 
never talked about this matter: shrinking 
from baring her heart to them. Little 
George very likely could understand uo bet- 
ter than they ; but into his ears she poured 
her sentimental secrets unreservedly, and 
inte his only. The very joy of this woman 
was a sort of gi'ief, or so tender, at least, 
that its expression was tears. Her sensibil • 
ities were so weak and tremulous, that per- 
haps they ought not to be talked about in a 
book. I was told by Dr. Pestler (now a 
most flourishing lady's physician, with a 
sumptuov dark-green carriage, a prospect 
of speedy knighthood, and a house in Man- 
chester-square), that her grief at weaning 
the child was a sight that would have un- 
manned a Herod. He was very soft-hearted 
many years ago, and his wife was mortally 
jealous of Mrs. Amelia, then and long after- 
ward. 

Perhaps the doctor's lady had good reason 
for her jealousy : most women shared it, of 
those who formed the small circle of Ame- 
lia's acquaintance, and were quite angry at 
the enthusiasm with which the other sex 
regarded her. For almost all men who 
came near her loved her ; though no doubt 
they would be at a loss to tell you why. 
She was not brilliant, nor witty, nor wise 
overmuch, nor extraordinarily handsome. 
But wherever she went she touched and 
charmed every one of the male sex, as inva- 
riably as she awakened the scorn and in- 
credulity of her own sisterhood. I think it 
was her weakness which was her principal 
charm — a kind of sweet submission and soft- 
ness, which seemed to appeal to each man 
she met for his sympathy and protection. 
We have seen how in the regiment, though 
she spoke but to few of George's comrades 
there, all the swords of the young fellows at 
the mess-table would have leaped from their 
scabbards to fight round her : and so it was 
in the little narrow lodging-house and circle 
of Fulham, she interested and pleased eveiy 
body. If she had been Mrs. Mango her- 
self, of the great hofise of Mango, Plantain 
& Co., Crutched Friars, and the magnifi- 
cent proprieti'ess of the Pineries, Fulham, 
who gave summer dejeHnes frequented by 
dukes and earls, and drove about the parish 
with magnificent yellow liveries and bay 
horses, such as the royal 8 ^ables at Kensing- 
ton themselves could not turn out — ^I say, 
had she been Mrs. Man^j herself,, or her 
son's wife, Lady Mary Mango (daughter of 
the Earl of Castlomouldy, who condescend- 
ed to marry the head of the firm), thej 
tradesmen of the neighborhood could not pa] 
her more honor than they invariably showj 
ed to the gentle young widow, when 
passed by their doors, or made her hni 
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TLus it was not only Mr. Pestler, the 
medical man, but Mr. Linton, the young as- 
sistant, who doctored the servant maids and 
small tradesmen, and might be seen any day 
reading the Times in the surgery, who open- 
ly declared himself the slave of Mrs. Os- 
borne. He was a personable young gentle- 
man, more welcome at Mrs. Sed ley's lodg- 
ings than his principal; and if any thing 
went wrong with Georgy, he would drop in 
twice or thrice in the day, to see the little 
chap, and without so much as the thought 
of a fee. He would abstract lozenges, tam- 
arinds, and other produce from the surgery- 
drawers for little Georgy's benefit, and com- 
pounded draughts and mixtures for him of 
miraculous sweetness, so that it was quite a 
pleasure to the child to be ailing. He and 
Pettier, his chief^ sate up two whole nights 
by the boy in that momentous and awful 
'week when Georgy had the measles ; and 
when you would have thought, from the 
mother's terror, that there had never been 
measles in the world before. Would they 
have done as much for other people ? Did 
they sit up for the folks at the Pineries, 
when Ralph Plantagenet, and Gwendoline, 
and Guinever Mango, had the same juvenile 
complaint ? Did they sit up for little Mary 
Clapp, the landlord's daughter, who actually 
caught the disease of little Georgy ? Truth 
compels one to say, no. They slept quite 
undisturbed, at least as far as she was con- 
cerned — pronounced hers to be a slight 
case, which would almost cure itself, sent 
her in a draught or two, and threw in bark 
when the child rallied, with perfect indiffer- 
ence, and just for form's sake. 

Again, there was the little French chev- 
alier opposite, who gave lessons in his native 
tongue at various schools in the neighbor- 
hocSl, and who might be heard, in his apart- 
ment of nights playing tremulous old gavottes 
and minuets, on a wheezy old fiddle. When- 
ever this powdered and courteous old man, 
who never missed a Sunday at the convent 
chapel at Hammei*smith, and who was in all 
respects, thoughts, conduct, and bearing, 
utterly unlike the bearded savages of his 
nation, who curse perfidious Albion, and 
scowl at you from over their cigars, in the 
Quadrant arcades at the present day, when- 
ever the old Chevalier de Talonrouge spoke 
of Mistress Osborne, he would first finish 
his pinch of snuff, flick away the remaining 
particles of dust with a graceful wave of his 
hand, gather up his fingers again into a 
bunch, and, bringing them up to his month, 
blow them open with a kiss, exclaiming, 
Ah^ la divine creature! He vowed and 
protested that when Amelia walked in the 
brompton lanes flowers grew in profusion 
under her^feet. He caUed little Georgy 
Cupid, and asked him news of Venus, his 
mamma; and told the astonished Betty 
Flanagan that she was one of the Graces, 



and the favorite attendant of the Heine ile* 
Amours, 

Instances might be multiplied of this easily 
gained at d unconscious popularity. Did not 
Mr. Binuy, the mild and genteel curate of 
the district chapel, which the family attended, 
call assiduously upon the widow, dandle the 
little boy on his knee, and offer to teach him 
Latin, to the anger of the elderly virgin, his 
sister, who kept house for him ? ** There 
is nothing in her, Beilby," the latter lady 
would say. " When she comes to tea here 
she does not speak a word during the whole 
evening. She is but a poor lackadaisical 
creature, and it is my belief has no heart at * 
all. It is only her pretty face which all you 
gentlemen admire so. Miss Grits, who has 
five thousand pounds and expectations be- 
sides, has twice as much character, and is a 
thousand times more agreeable to my taste ; 
and if she were good-looking I know thai 
you would think her perfection." 

Very likely Miss Binny was right to a 
great extent. It is the pretty face which 
creates sympathy in the hearts of men, those 
wicked rogues. A woman may possess the 
wisdom and chastity of Minerva, and we give 
no heed to her, if she has a plain face. What 
folly will not a pair of bright eyes make par- 
donable ? What dullness may not red lips 
and sweet accents render pleasant? And 
so, with their usual sen^e of justice, ladies 
argue that because a woman is handsome, 
therefore she is a fool. Oh ladies, ladies ! 
some there are of you who are neither 
handsome nor wise. 

These are but trivial incidents to recount 
in the life of our heroine. Her tale does 
not deal in wonders, as the gentle reader has 
already no doubt perceived ; and if a journal 
had been kept of her proceedings during the 
seven years after the birth of her son, there 
would be found few incidents more remai'k- 
able in it than that of the measles, recorded 
in the foregoing page. Yes, one day, and 
greatly to her wonder, the Reverend Mr. 
Binny just mentioned, asked her to change 
ber name of Osborne for his own; when, 
with deep blushes, and tears in her eyes and 
voice, she thanked him for his regard for 
her, expressed gratitude for his attentions to 
her and to her poor little boy, but said that 
she never, never could think of any but — but 
the husband whom she had lost. 

On the twenty-fifth of April, and the 
eighteenth of June, the days of her marriage 
and widowhood, she kept her room entirely, 
consecrating them (and we do not know how 
many hours of solitary night-thought, her 
little boy sleeping in his crib by her bed- 
side) to the memory of that departed friend. 
During the day she was more active. She 
had to teach George to read and to write, 
and a little to draw. She read h<\Q.Vw%^ xw. 
X)rder that s\v© tu\^\. Xj^Vvcct^X^xv^'a^ Ixwsv 
them. Ka Yi\a e^e^a a^ek\i<ik^> ^xA \sss. ^N»si 
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expanded, under the influence of the out- 
ward nature round about him, she taught 
the child, to the best of her humble power, 
f o acknowledge the Maker of all ; and every 
night and every morning he and she-:-(in 
that awful and touching communion which I 
think must bring a thrill to the heart of eveiy 
man who witresses or who remembers it) — 
the mother and the little boy — prayed to 
Our Father together, the mother pleading 
with all her gentle heart, the child lisping 
after as she spoke. And each time they 
prayed to God to bless dear papa, as if he 
were alive and in the room with them. 

To wash and dress this young gentleman 
— to take him for a run of the mornings, be- 
fore breakfast, and the retreat of grandpapa 
for "business" — to make for him the most 
wonderful and ingenious dresses, for which 
end the thrifty widow cut up and altered 
every available little bit of finery which she 
possessed out of her wardrobe during her 
marriage — for Mrs. Osborne herself (greatly 
to her mother's vexation, who preferred fine 
dothes, especially since her misfortunes) al- 
ways wore a black gown, and a straw bonnet 
with a black ribbon — occupied her many 
hours of the day. Others she had to spare, 
At the service of her mother and her old 
father. She had taken the pains to learn, 
and used to play cribbage with this gentle- 
man on the nights when he did not go to his 
club. She sang for him when he was so 
minded, and it was a good sign, for he in- 
variably fell into a comfortable sleep during 
the music. She wrote out his numerous 
memorials, letters, prospectuses, and pro- 
jects. It was in her hand-writing that 
most of the old gentleman's former ac- 
quaintances were informed that he had 
become an agent to the Black Diamond 
and Anti-Cinder Coal Company, and could 
supply his friends and the public with the 
oest coals at — s. per caldron. All he did 
was to sign the circulars with his flourish 
and signature, and direct them in a shaky, 
clerk-like hand. One of these papers was 
sent to Major Dobbin, — Regt., care of 
Messrs. Cox and Greenwood ; but the ma- 
jor being in Madras at the time, had no 
particular call for coals. He knew, though, 
the hand which had written the prospectus. 
Good God I what would he not have given to 
hold it in his own ! A second prospectus came 
out, informing the major that J. Sedley and 
Company, having established agencies at 
Oporto, Bordeaux, and St. Mary's, were 
enabled to offer to their friends and the 
public generally, the finest and most cele- 
brated growths of ports, sherries, and claret 
wines at reasonable prices, and under ex- 
traordinary advantages. Acting upon this 
hint, Dobbin furiously canvassed the gov- 
ernor, the commander-in-chief, the judges, 
ilie regiments, and every body whom he 
knew ta the Presidency, and seot home to 



Sedley and Co. crders for wine which per- 
fectly* astonished Mr. Sedley and Mr. Clapp, 
who was the Co. in the business. But no 
more orders came after that first burst of 
good fortune, on which poor old Osborne 
was about to build a house in the city, a 
regiment of clerks, a dock to himself, and 
cori'espondents all over the world. The o d 
gentleman's former taste in wine had gone : 
the curses of the mess-room assailed Major 
Dobbin for the vile drinks he had been the 
means of introducing there ; and he bought 
back a great quantity of the wine, and sold 
it at public outcry, at an enormous loss to 
himself. As for Jos, who was by this time 
promoted to a seat at the Revenue Board 
at Calcutta, he was wild with rage when 
the post brought him out a bundle of these 
Bacchanalian prospectuses, with a private 
note from his father, telling Jos that his 
senior counted upon him in this enterprise, 
and had consigned a quantity of select wines 
to him, as per invoice, drawing bills upon 
him for the amount of the same. Jos, who 
would no more have it supposed that his 
father, Jos Sedley 's father, of the Board of 
Revenue, was a wine merchant asking for 
orders, than that he was Jack Ketch, refus- 
ed the bills with scorn, wrote back contume- 
liously to the old gentleman, bidding him to 
mind his own affairs: and the protested 
paper coming back, Sodley and Co. had to 
take it up with the piofits which they made 
out of the Madras venture, and with a little 
portion of Emmy's savings. 

Besides her pension of fifty pounds a year, 
there had been five hundred pounds, as hei 
husband*s executor stated, left in the agent's 
hands at the time of Osborne's demise, 
which sum, as George's guardian, Dobbio 
proposed to put out at eight per cent, in an 
Indian house of agency. Mr. Sedley, who 
thought that the major had some roguish 
intentions of his own about the money, was 
strongly against this plan ; and he went to 
the agents to protest personally against the 
employment of the money in question, wheo 
he learned, to his surprise, that there had 
been no such sum in their hands, that all 
the late captain's assets did not amount to a 
hundred pounds, and that the five hundred 
pounds in question must be a separate sum, 
of which Major Dobbin knew the particulars. 
More than ever convinced that there was 
some roguery, old Sedley pursued the major. 
A^ his daughter's nearest friend, he demand- 
ed, with a high hand, a statement of the late 
captain's accounts. Dobbin's stammeriQg, 
blushing, and awkwardness added to the 
other's convictions that he had a rogue to 
deal witli; and in a majestic tone he told 
that officer a piece of his mind, as he called 
it, simply stating his belief that the major 
was unlawfully detaining his late son-in-law'f 
money. 
\ DoVik^Aii ^X. V\v\» V»t aU patience, and if h» 
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accuser hud not been so old and so broken, a 
quarrel might have ensued between them at 
uie Slaughter's CofTee-house, in a box of 
which place of entertainment the gentlemen 
had their colloquy. " Come up-stairs, sir," 
lisped out tlie major. **I insist on your 
coming up-stairs, and I will show which is 
the injured party, poor George or I ;" and, 
dragging the old gentleman up to his bed- 
room, he produced from his desk Osborne's 
accounts, and a bundle of I O U which the 
latter had given, who, to do him justice, was 
always ready to give an I O U. ** He paid 
his bills in England," Dobbin added, but he 
had not a hundred pounds in the world when 
lie fell. I and one or two of his brother- 
officers made up a little sum, which was all 
that we could spare, and you dare to tell us 
that we are trying to cheat the widow and 
orphan." Sedley was very contrite and 
humbled, though the fact is, that William 
Dobbin had told a great falsehood to the old 
gentleman ; having himself given every shil- 
ling of the money, having buried his friend, 
and paid all the fees and charges incident 
upon the calamity and removal of poor 
Amelia. 

About these expenses old Osborne had 
never given himself any trouble to think, nor 
«ny other relative of Amelia, nor Amelia 
herself, indeed. She trusted to Major Dob- 
bin as an accountant, took his somewhat 
confused calculations for granted : and never 
once suspecfed how much she was in his 
debt. 

Twice or thrice in the year, according to 
her promise, she wrote him letters to Ma- 
dras, letters all about little Georgy. How 
he treasured these papers ! Whenever 
Amelia wrote he answered, and not until 
then. But he sent over endless remem- 
brances of himself to his godson and to her. 
He ordered and sent a box of scarfs, and a 
mnd ivory set of chess-men from China. 
The pawns were little green and white men, 
with real swords and shields; the knights 
were on horseback, the castles were on the 
backs of elephants. ** Mrs. Mango's own 
Bet at the Pineries was not so fine," Mr. 
Pestler remarked. These chess-men were 
the delight of Georgy's life, who printed his 
first letter in acknowledgment of this gift of 
his god papa. He sent over preserves and 
pickles, which latter the young gentleman 
tried surreptitiously in the sideboard, and 
half-killed himself with eating. He thought 
it was a judgment upon him for stealing, 
they were so hot. Emmy wrote a comical 
little account of this mishap to the major : it 
pleased him to think that her spirits were 
rallying, and that she could be merry some- 
times now. He sent over a pair of shawls, 
a white one for her, and a black one with 
palm-loaves for her mother, and a pair of 
red scarfs, as winter wrappers, for old Mr. 
Sedley and Oeor^^e. The shawls were 



worth fifty guineas apiece at the very least, 
as Mrs. Sedley knew. She wore hers in 
state at church at Brompton, and was con- 
gratulated by her female friends upon the 
splendid acquisition. Emmy's, too, became 
prettily her modest black gown. " What a 
pity it is she won't think of him," Mrs. Sed- 
ley remarked to Mrs. Clapp, and to all her 
friends of Brompton. ** Jos never sent us 
such presents, I am sure, and grudges us 
every thing. It is evident that the major is 
over head and ears in love w^h her : and 
yet, .whenever I so much as hint it, she 
turns red and begins to cry, and goes and 
sits up-stairs with her miniature. I'm sick 
of that miniature. I wish we had never 
seen those odious purse-proud Osbornes." 

Amidst such humble scenes and associates 
George's early youth was passed, and the 
boy grew up delicate, sensitive, imperious, 
woman-bred — domineering the gentle moth- 
er whom he loved with passionate affection. 
He ruled all the rest of the little world round 
about him. As he grew, the elders were 
amazed at his haughty manner and his con- 
stant likeness to his father. He asked ques- 
tions about every thing, as inquiring youth 
will do. The profundity of his remarks and 
interrogatories astonished his old grandfather 
who perfectly bored the club at the tavern 
with stories about the little lad's learning 
and genius. He suffered his grandmother 
with a good-humored indifference. The 
small circle round about him believed thai 
the equal of the boy did not exist upon the 
earth. Georgy inherited his father's pride 
and perhaps thought they were not wrong. 

When he grew to be about six years old 
Dobbin began to write to him very much. 
The major wanted to hear that Georgy was 
going to a school, and hoped he would acquit 
himself with credit there : or would he have 
a good tutor at home ? it was time that he 
should begin to learn ; and his godfather and 
guardian hinted that he hoped to be allowed 
to defray the charges of the boy's education, 
which would fall heavily upon his mother's 
straitened income. The major, in a word, 
was always thinking about Amelia and her 
little boy, and by orders to his agents kept 
the latter provided with picture-books, paint- 
boxes, desks, and all conceivable implements 
of amusement and instruction. Three days 
before George's sixth birth-day, a gentleman 
in a gig, accompanied by a servant, drove up 
to Mr. Sedley's house, and asked to see 
Master George Osborne : it was Mr. Wool- 
sey, military tailor, of Conduit-street, who 
came at the major's order to measure the 
young gentleman for a suit of cloth clothes. 
He had had the honor of making for the 
captain, the young gentleman's father. 

Sometimes too, and by the major's desire 
no doubt, his sisters, the Misses Dobbin^ 
would call m lii^ ImeKcj ^»st«:^ \» ^si*» 
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were so inclined. The patronage and kind- 
ness of these ladies was very uncomfortable 
to Amelia, but she bore it meekly enough, 
for her nature was to yield ; and, besides 
the carriage and its splendors gave little 
Georgy immense pleasure. The ladies 
begged occasionally that the child might 
pass a day with them, and he was always 
glad to go to that fine garden-house at Den- 
mark Hill, where they lived, and where 
there were such fine grapes in the hot- 
houses and peaches on the walls. 

One day they kindly came over to Amelia 
with news which they were sure would de- 
light her — something very interesting about 
their dear William. 

"What was it : was he coming home?", 
she asked with pleasure beaming in her 
eyes. 

*' Oh, no — not the least — but they had 
Fery good reason to believe that dear Will- 
iam was about to be married — and to a re- 
lation of a very dear friend of Amelia's — 
to Miss Glorvina O'Dowd, Sir Michael 
O'Dowd's sister, who had gone out to join 
Lady O'Dowd at Madras — a very beautiful 
and accomplished girl, every body said." 

Amelia said " Oh !" Amelia was very, 
very happy indeed. But she supposed Glor- 
vina could not be like her old acquaintance, 
who was most kind — ^but — but she was very 
happy indeed. And by some impulse, of 
which I can not explain the meaning, she 
took George in her arms and kissed him 
with an extraordinary tenderness. Her 
eyes were quite moist when she put the 
child down ; and she scarcely spoke a word 
during the whole of the drive- -though she 
was so very happy indeed. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



A CYNICAL CFAPTER. 



OuK duty now takes as back for a brief 
space to some old Hampshire acquaintances 
of ours, whose hopes respecting the disposal 
of their rich kinswoman's property were so 
wofully disappointed. After counting upon 
thirty thousand pounds from his sister, it 
was a heavy blow to Bute Crawley to receive 
but five ; out of which sum, when he had 
paid his own debts and those of Jim, his son 
at college, a very small fragment remained 
to portion off his four plain daughters. Mrs. 
Bute never knew, or at least never acknowl- 
edged, how far her own tyrannous behavior 
had tended to ruin her husband. All that 
woman could do, she vowed and protested 
she had done. Was it her fault if she did 
not possess those sycophantic arts which 
her hypocritical nephew, Pitt Crawley, prac- 
tic^d? She w'lshedL him all the happiness 

which he merited out of his ill-gotten gains. 

'At least the money will remain n the 



family," she said, charitably. '*Pitt wiM 
never spend it, my dear, that is quite cer- 
tain ; for a greater miser does not exist in 
England, and he is as odious, though in a 
different way, as his spendthrift brother, the 
abandoned Rawdon." 

So Mrs. Bute, after the first shock of rage 
and disappointment, began to accommodate 
herself as best she could to her altered for- 
tunes, and to save and retrench with all her 
might. She instructed her daughters how 
to bear poverty cheerfully, and invented a 
thousand notable methods to conceal or 
evade it. She took them about to balls and 
public places in the neighborhood, with 
praiseworthy energy; nay, she entertained 
her friends in a hospitable, comfortable man- 
ner at the Rectory, and much more fre- 
quently than before dear Miss Crawley's 
legacy had fallen in. From her outward 
bearing nobody would have supposed that 
the family had been disappointed in their 
expectations : or have guessed from her fre- 
quent appearance in public how she pinched 
and starved at home. Her girls had more 
milliner's furniture than they had ever en- 
joyed before. They appeared perseveringly 
at the Winchester and Southampton assem- 
blies ; they penetrated to Cowes for the race- 
balls and regatta-gayeties there; and their 
carriage, v/ith the horses taken from the 
plough, was at work perpetually, until it 
began almost to be believed that the four 
sisters had had fortunes left them by their 
aunt, whose name the family never men- 
tioned in public but with the most tend«t 
gratitude and regard. I know no sort of 
lying which is more frequent in Vanity Fair 
than this; and it may be remarked how 
people who practice it take credit to them 
selves, for their hypocrisy, and fancy that 
they are exceedingly virtuous and praise- 
worthy, because they are able to deceive 
the world with regard to the extent of their 
means. 

Mrs. Bute certainly thought herself one 
of the most virtuous women in England, and 
the sight of her happy family was an edify- 
ing one to strangers. They were so cheer- 
ful, so loving, so well-educated, so simple! 
Martha painted flowers exquisitely, and 
furnished half the charity-bazaars in the 
county. Emma was a regular county bulbul, 
and her verses in the "Hampshire Tele- 
graph" were the glory of its Poets' Comer. 
Fanny and Matilda sang duets together, 
mamma playing the piano, and the other 
two sisters sitting with their arms round 
each other's waists, and listening aflfection- 
ately. Nobody saw the poor girls druromiDg 
at the duets in private. No one saw mamma 
drilling them rigidly hour after hour. In a 
word, Mrs. Bute put a good face against 
fortune, and kept up appearances in the most 
v'lrtuoxia m^mier. 
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mother could d( Mrs. Bute did. She got 
over yachting ihaq from Southampton, par- 
sons A'um the Cathedral Close at Winches- 
ter, and officers from the barracks there. 
She tried to inveigle the young barristers at 
assizes, and encouraged Jim to bring home 
friends with whom he went out hunting 
with the H. H. What will not a mother 
do for the benefit of her beloved ones ? 

Between such a woman and her brother- 
in-law^ the odious baronet at the Hall, it is 
manifest that there could be very little in 
common. The rupture between Bute and 
his brother Sir Pitt was complete ; indeed, 
between Sir Pitt and the whole county, to 
which the old man was a scandal. His dis- 
like for respectable society increased with 
Age, and the lodge-gates had not opened to 
a gentleman's carriage-wheels since Pitt and 
Lady Jane came to pay their visit of duty 
after their marriage. 

That was an awful and unfortunate visit, 
never to be thought of by the family without 
horror. Pitt begged his wife, with a ghastly 
countenance, never to speak of it; and it 
was only through Mrs. Bute herself, who 
still knew every thing which took place at 
the Hall, that the circumstances of Sir Bute's 
reception of his son and daughter-in-law 
wore ever known at aU. 

As they drove up the avenue of the park 
in their neat and well-appointed carriage, 
Pitt remarked with dismay and wrath great 
gaps among the trees — his trees — ^which the 
old baronet was felling entirely without li- 
cense. The park wore an aspect of utter 
dreariness and ruin. The drives were ill 
kept, and the neat carnage splashed and 
foundered in muddy pools along the roaS. 
The great sweep in front of the ten*ace and 
entraDce stair was black and covered with 
mosses ; the once trim flower-beds rank and 
weedy. Shutters were up along almost 
the whole line of the house ; the great hall- 
door was unbarred after much ringing of the 
bell ; an individual in ribbons was seen flit- 
ting up the black oak stair, as Hon'ocks at 
length admitted the heir of Queen's Craw- 
ley and his bride into the halls of their fa- 
thers. He led the way into Sir Pitt's 
** Library," as it was called, the fumes of 
tobacco growing stronger as Pitt and Lady 
Jane approached that apartment. Sir Pitt 
•in't very well, Horrocks remarked apolo- 
getically, and hinted that his master was 
afflicted with lumbago. 

The library looked out on the front walk 
and park. Sir Pitt had opened one of the 
windows, and was bawling out thence to the 
postillion and Pitt's servant, who seemed to 
be about to take the baggage down. 

*• Don't move none of them trunks," he 



King's Head to rub 'em a litde ? How do, 
Pitt? How do, my dear ? Come to see the 
old man, hay ? 'Gad — ^you've a pretty face, 
too. You ain't like that old horse-godmoth- 
er, your mother. Come and give old Pitt a 
kiss, like a good little gal." 

The embrace disconcerted the daughter 
in-law somewhat, as the caresses of old 
gentlemen unshorn and perfumed with to- 
bacco might well do. But she remembered 
that her brother Southdown had mustaches, 
and smoked cigars, and submitted to the 
baronet with a tolerable grace. 

"Pitt has got vat," said the baronet, after 
this mark of affection. "Does he read ee 
very long zermons, my dear? Hundredth 
Psalm, Evening Hymn, hay Pitt ? Go and 
get a glass of Malmsey and a cake for my 
Lady Jane, Horrocks, you great big booby, 
and don't stand staring there Uke a fat pig. 
I won't ask you to stop, my dear ; you'll 
find it too stoopid, and so should I too along 
a Pitt. I'm an old man now, and like my 
own ways, and my pipe and backgammon 
of a night." 

**I can play at backgammon, sir," said 
Lady Jane, laughing. "I used to play with 
papa and Miss Crawley, did'nt I, Mr. Craw- 
ley?" 

" Lady Jane can play, sir, at the game to 
which you state that you are so partial,* 
Pitt said, haughtily. 

" But she waw'nt stop for all that. Naw, 
naw, goo back to Mudbury and give Mrs. 
Rincer a benefit : or drive down to the 
Rectory, and ask Buty for a dinner. He'll 
be charmed to see you, you know; he's so 
much obliged to you for gittin the old wo- 
man's money.* Ha, ha. Some of it will do 
to patch up the Hall when I'm gone." 

** I perceive, sir," said Pitt, with a height- 
ened voice, "that your people will cut 
down the timber." 

" Yees, yees, very fine weather, and sea- 
sonable for the time of the year," Sir Pitt 
answered, who had suddenly grown deaf. 
** But I'm gittin old, Pitt, now. Law bless 
you, you ain't far from fifty yourself. But 
he wears well, my pretty Lady Jane, don't 
he ? It's all godliness, sobriety, and a moral 
life. Look at me, I'm not very fur from 
fowr-score — ^he, he;" and he laughed, and 
took snuff, and leered at her, and pinched 
her hand. 

Pitt once more brought the conversation 
back to the timber; but the baronet was 
deaf again in an instant. 

" I'm gittin very old, and have been cniel 
bad this year with the lumbago. I shan't 
be here now for long; but I'm glad ee've 
come, daughter-in-law. I like your face. 
Lady Jane : it's got none of the damned 
high-boned. Binkie look in it; and I'll ^ve 
ee something v^^^^ -» ""^1 ^««:t^\ft ^^» ^"ci^v 



cried, pointing with a pipe which he held in 

his hand. •* It's only a morning visit, Tucker, 

Tou fool. Lor, what cracks that off hoaslin." kxid )ift a\i\xt!\^^ tj.cw«^ '^^ ^««»^^ 

bMinbis beela ! Ain't there no one at the \ cupboard, itom ^YLxOft. \v^ \»^ v^ >2W>s^ 
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ease containing jewels of some value. ** Take 
that," said he, *^ my dear ; it belonged to my 
mother, and afterward to the first Lady 
Binkie. Pretty pearls — never gave *em the 
ironmonger's daughter. No, no. Take 'em 
and put 'em up quick," said he, thrusting 
the case into his daughter's hand, and clap- 
ding the door of the cabinet to, as Horrocks 
entered with a salver and refreshments. 

" What have you a been and given Pitt's 
wife ?" said the individual in libbons, when 
Pitt and Lady Jane had taken leave of the 
old gentleman. It was Miss Horrocks, the 
butler's daughter — the cause of the scandal 
throughout the county — the lady who reign- 
ed now almost supreme at Queen's Crawley. 
The rise and progress of those ribbons 
had been marked widi dismay by the coun- 
ty and family. The ribbons opened an ac- 
count at the Mudbury Branch Savings' Bank ; 
the ribbons drove to church, monopolizing 
the pony-chaise, which was for the use of 
the servants at the Hall. The domestics 
were dismissed at her pleasure. The Scotch 
gardener, who still lingered on the premises, 
taking a pride in his walls and hothouses, 
and indeed making a pretty good livelihood 
by the garden, which he farmed, and of 
which he sold the produce at Southampton, 
found the ribbons eating peaches in a sun- 
shiny morning at the south wall, and had 
his ears boxed, when he remonstrated about 
this attack on his property. He and his 
Scotch wife and his Scotch children, the 
only respectable inhabitants of Queen's 
Crawley, were forced to migrate, with their 
goods and their chattels^ ant^J^el't the stately 
comfortable gardens to go to waste, and the 
flower-beds to run. to .^eed. ' Poor Lady 
Crawley's rose-garden became the dreariest 
wilderness. Only two or three domestics 
shuddered in the bleak old servants' hall. 
The stables and offices were vacant, and 
shut up, and half ruined. Sir Pitt lived in 
private and boozed nightly with Horrocks, 
his butler or house-steward (as he now 
began to be called), and the abandoned rib- 
bons. The times were very much changed 
since the period when she drove to Mud- 
bury in the spring-cart, and called the small 
tradesmen ** sir." It may have been shame, 
or it may have been dislike of his neighbors, 
but the old cynic of Queen's Crawley hard- 
ly issued from his park-gates at all now. 
He quarreled with his agents, and screwed 
his tenants by letter. His days were passed 
in conducting his own correspondence ; the 
lawyers and farm-bailiffs, who had to do 
business with him, could not reach him but 
through the ribbons, who received them at 
the door of the housekeeper's room, which 
commanded the back entrance by which 
they were admitted and so the baronet's 
daily perplexities iDcreased, and his embar- 
twsameDts multiplied round him. 
Tlie bon-or of Pitt Crawley may be Im 



agined, as these reports of his father' 
dotage reached the most exemplary and cor- 
rect of gentlemen. He trembled daily lest he 
should hear that the ribbons was proclaimed 
his second legal mother-in-law. After that 
first and last visit, his father's name was 
never mentioned in Pitt's polite and genteel 
establishment. It was the skeleton in his 
house, and all the family walked by it in 
terror and silence. The Countess South- 
down kept on dropping per coach at the 
lodge-gate the most exciting tracts, tracts 
which ought to frighten the hair off your 
head. Mrs. Bute at the parsonage nightly 
looked out to see if the sky was red over 
the elms behind which the Hall stood, and 
the mansion was on fire. Sir G. Wapshot 
and Sir H. Fuddlestone, old friends of the 
house would'nt sit on the bench with Sir 
Pitt at Quarter Sessions, and cut him dead 
in the High-street of Southampton, where 
the reprobate stood offering his dirty old 
hands to them. Nothing had any effect 
upon him ; he put his hands into his pock- 
ets, and burst out laughing, as he scrambled 
into his carriage and four ; he used to burst 
out laughing at Lady Sonthdown's tracts; 
and he kughed at his sons, and at the world, 
and at the ribbons when she was angry, 
which was not seldom. 

Miss Horrocks was installed as house- 
keeper at Queen's Crawley, and ruled all 
the dotnestics there with great majesty and 
vigor. AH the servants were instructed to 
address her as " Mum," or ** Madam," — and 
there was one little maid, on her promotion, 
who persisted in calling her " My Lady," 
without any rebuke on the part of the house- 
keeper. ^' There has been better ladies, and 
there has been worser, Hester," was Miss 
Horrocks' reply to this compliment oi her in- 
ferior ; so she ruled, having supreme power 
over all except her father, whom, however, 
she treated with considerable haughtiness, 
warning him not to be tcto familiar in his be- 
havior to one *^ as was to be a baronet's lady.'* 
Indeed, she rehearsed that exalted part in 
life with great satisfaction to herself, and to 
the amusement of old. Sir Pitt, who chuckled 
at her airs and graces,- and would laugh by 
the hour together at her assumptions of dig- 
nignity, and imitations of genteel life. He 
swore it was as good as a play to see her in 
the character of a fine dame, and he made 
her put on one of the first Lady Craw- 
ley's court-dresses, swearing (entirely to 
Miss Horrocks' own concurrence), that the 
dress became her prodigiously, and threat- 
ening to drive her off tiiat very instant to 
court in a coach-and-four. She had the ran- 
sacking of the wardrobes of the two defunct 
ladies, and cut and hacked their posthumous 
finery so as to suit her own taste and figure. 
And she would have liked to take possessioD 
o{ the\t )eY7Q\a «lw^ \xmVL«ta too ; but the oU 
barouel \i«y^ \oc^V«^ \\i«m. v^v^ VclXsa :^rmfiA 
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caaiDet, nor could she coax or wheedle him; 
ouc of the keys. And it is a fact, that some 
time after she left Queen's Crawley, a copy- 
book belonging to this lady was discovered, 
which showed that she had taken gi'eat pains 
in private to learn the art of writing in gen- 
eral, and especially of writing her own name 
»3 Lady Crawley, Lady Betsy HoiTOcks, 
Lddy Elizabeth Crawley, &c. 

Though the good people of the parsonage 
never went to the Hall, and shunned the 
hoiTid old dotard its owner, yet they kept a 
strict knowledge of all that happened there, 
and were looking out every day for the cata- 
strophe, for which Miss Horrocks was also 
eager. But Fate intervened enviously, and 
prevented her from receiving the reward due 
to such immaculate love and virtue. 

One day the baronet surprised " her lady- 
ship," as he jocularly called her, seated at 
that old and tuneless piano in the drawing- 
room, which had scarcely been touched since 
Becky Sharp played quadrilles upon it. Seat- 
ed at the piano with the utmost gravity, and 
squalling to the best of her power in imita- 
tion of the music which she had sometimes 
heard. The little kitchen-maid on her pro- 
motion was standing at her mistresses side, 
quite delighted during the operation, and 
wagging her head up and down, and crying, 
»* Lor, Mum, 'tis bittiful," — just like a genteel 
sycophant in a real drawing-room. 

This incident made the old baronet roar 
with laughter, as usual. He narrated the 
circumstance a dozen times to Horrocks in 
the course of the evening, and greatly to the 
discomfiture of Miss HoiTOcks. He thrum- 
med on the table as if it had been a musical 
instrument, and squalled in imitation of her 
manner of singing. He vowed that such a 
beautiful voice ought to be cultiv'ated, and 
declared she ought to have singing-masters, 
in which proposals she saw nothing ridicu- 
lous. He was in great spirits that night; 
and drank with his friend and butler an ex- 
traordinaiy quantity of rum-and-water — at a 
very late hour the faithful friend and domes- 
tic conducted his master to his bed-room. 

Half an hour afterward there was a great 
hurry and bustle in the house. Lights went 
about from window to window in the lonely, 
desolate old Hall, whereof but two or three 
rooms were ordinarily occupied by its owner. 
Presently, a boy on a pony went galloping 
off to Mudbury, to the doctor's house there. 
And in another hour (by which fact we as- 
certain how carefully the excellent Mrs. Bute 
Crawley had always kept up an understanding 
with the great house), that lady, in her clogs 
and calash, the Reverend Bute Crawley, 
and James Crawley, her son, had walked over 
from the Rectory, through the park, and had 
entered the mansion by the open hall-door. 

They passed through the hall and the 
BDiull oak parlor, on the table of which stood 
the three tumblers and the empty rum-bot- 



tle which had served for Sir Pitt's carouse, 
and through that apartment into Sir Pitt's 
study, where they found Miss Horrocks, of 
the guilty ribbons, with a wild air, trying at 
the presses and escritoires with a bunch of 
keys. She dropped them with a scream of 
terror, as little Mrs. Bute's eyes flashed out 
at her from under her black calash. 

" Look at that, James and Mr. Crawley," 
cried Mrs. Bute, pointing at the scared 
figure of the black-eyed, guilty wench. 

" He gave 'em me ; he gave 'em me !' 
she cried. 

" Gave them you, you abandoned crea- 
ture!" screamed Mrs. Bute. "Bear wit- 
ness, Mr. Crawley, we found this good-for- 
nothing woman in the act of stealing youi 
brother's property ; and she will be hanged, 
as I always said she would." 

Betsy Horrocks quite daunted, flung her 
self down on her knees, bursting into tears 
But those who know a really good womat 
are aware that she is not in a hurry to for 
give, and that the humiliation of an enem} 
is triumph to her soul. 

** Ring the bell, James," Mrs. Bute said 
*' Go on ringing it till the people come.' 
The three or four domestics resident in the 
deserted old house came presently at that 
jangling and continued summons. 

*' Put that woman in the strong-room," 
she said. " We caught her in the act of 
robbing Sir Pitt. Mr. Crawley, you'll make 
out her committal — and, Beddoes, you'll 
drive her over in the spring-cart, in the 
morning to Southampton jail." 

** My dear," interposed the magistrate 
and rector — '* she's only — " 

"Are there no handcuffs?" Mrs. Bute 
continued, stamping in her clogs. " There 
used to be handcuffs. Where's the crea- 
ture's abominable father 1" 

"He did give 'em mo," still cried poor 
Betsy ; " didn't he, Hester ? You saw Sir 
Pitt — you know you did — give 'em me, 
ever so long ago — the day after Mudbery 
fair: not that I want 'em. Take 'em if you 
think they ain't mine." And here the un 
happy wretch pulled out from her pocket a 
large pair of paste shoe-buckles which had 
excited her admiration, and which she had 
just appropriated out of one of the book 
cases in the study, where they had lain. 

" Law, Betsy, how could you go for to ^ 
tell such a wicked story !" said Hester, the 
little kitchen-maid late on her promotion — 
"and to Madam Crawley, so good and kind, 
and his rev'rince (with a courtesy) and you 
may search all my boxes, mum, I'm sure, and 
here's my keys, as I'm an honest girl though 
of pore parents and workhouse bred — and if 
you find so much as a beggarly bit of lace 
or a silk stocking out of all the gownds as 
you've had the picking of may I never ^ tsi 
church fv^ti." 
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sy/' biased out the lirtaous little lady in the 
calash. 

"And here's a candle, mum, and if you 
p.ease, mum, I can show you her room, 
mum, and the press in the housekeeper's 
room, mum, where she keeps heaps and 
heaps of things, mum," cried out the eager 
little Hester with a profusion of couitesys. 

"Hold your tongue if you please. I 
Know the room which the creature occupies 
perfectly well. Mrs. Brown, have the 
goodness to come with me, and Beddoes 
don't you lose sight of that woman," said 
Mrs. Bute, seizing the candle. "Mr. 
Crawley you had better go up-stairs, and 
see that they are not murdering your unfor- 
tunate brother" — and the calash, escorted 
by Mrs. Brown, walked away to the apart- 
ment which, as she said truly, she koew 
perfectly well. 

Bute went up-stairs, and found the doctor 
from Mudbury, with the frightened Hor- 
rocks over his master in a chair. They 
were trying to bleed Sir Pitt Crawley. 

With the early morning an express was 
sent off to Mr. Pitt Crawley by the rector's 
lady, who assumed the command of every 
thing, and had watched the old baronet 
through the night. He had been brought 
back to a sort of life ; he could not speak, 
but seemed to recognize people. Mrs. Bute 
kept resolutely by his bed-side. She never 
seemed to want to sleep, that little woman, 
and did not close her fiery black eyes 
once, though the doctor snored in the arm- 
chair. Horrocks made some wild efiforts to 
assert his authority and assist his master : 
but Mrs. Bute called him a tipsy old wretch, 
and bade him never show his face again in 
that house or he should be transported like 
his abominable daughter. 

Terrified by her manner he slunk down 
to the oak parlor where Mr. James was, 
who, having tried the bottle standing there 
and found no liquor in it, ordered Mr. Hor- 
rocks to get another bottle of rum, which he 
fetched, with clean glassel, and to which the 
rector and his son sate down : ordering Hor- 
rocks to put down the keys at that instant 
and never to show his face again. 

Cowed by this behavior Horrocks gave up 
the keys: and he and his daughter slunk 
off silently through the night, and gave up 
possession of the house of Queen's Craw- 
ley. 



CHAPTER XL. 

IN WHICH BECKT IS RECOGNIZED BT THE 

FAMILY. 

Ths heir of Crawley arrived at home, in 

daa time, after this catastrophe, and hence- 

^fth may be said to have reiffped in Queen* a 



Crawley. For though the old bare net sur 
vived maoy montbs, he never recovered the 
use of his intellect or his speech complete- 
ly, and the government of the estate de- 
volved upon his elder son. In a strange 
condition Pitt found it. Sir Pitt was always 
buying and mortgaging : he had twenty men 
of business, and quarrels with each ; quar- 
rels with all his tenants, and lawsuits with 
them ; lawsuits with the lawyers ; lawsuit! 
with the Mining and Dock Companies in 
which he was proprietor ; and with every 
person with whom he had business. To 
unravel these difi^culties, and set the estate 
clear, was a task worthy of the orderly and 
persevering diplomatist of Pumpernickel; 
and he set. himself to work with prodigious 
assiduity. His whole family, of course, was 
transported to Queen's Crawley, whither 
•Lady Southdown, of course, came too ; and 
she set about converting the parish undei 
the rector's nose, and brought down her ir- 
regular clergy to the dismay of the angry 
Mrs. Bute. Sir Pitt had concluded no bar- 
gain for the sale of the living of Queen's 
Crawley ; when it should drop her ladyship 
proposed to take the patronage into her own 
hands, and present a young prot6g6 to the 
Kectory ; on which subject the diplomatic 
Pitt said nothing. 

Mrs. Bute's intentions with regard to Miat 
Betsy Horrocks were not carried into ef- 
fect ; and she paid no visit to Southampton 
Jail. She and her father left the Hall, when 
the latter took possession of the Crawley 
Arms in the village, of which he had got a 
lease from Sir Pitt The ex-butler had ob- 
tained a small freehold there likewise, which 
gave him a vote for the borough. The rector 
had another of these votes, and these and 
four others formed the representative body 
whichreturned the two members for Queen's 
Crawley. 

There was a show of courtesy kept tip 
between the Rectory and the Hall ladies, 
between the younger ones at least, for Mrs. 
Bute and Lady Southdown never could 
meet without battles, and gradually ceased 
seeing each other. Her ladyship kept her 
room when the ladies from the Rectory 
visited their cousins at the Hall. Perhaps 
Mr. Pitt was not very much displeased at 
these occasional absences of his mamma-in- 
law. He believed the Binkie family to be 
the greatest and wisest, and most interest- 
ing in the world, and her ladyship and his 
aunt had long held ascendency over him ; 
but sometimes he felt that she commanded 
him too much. To be considered young 
was complimentaiy doubtless ; but at siz- 
and-forty to be treated as a boy was some- 
times mortifying. Lady Jane yielded up 
every thing, however, to her roofiier. She 
was only fond of her children in private : 
and \t was \\xcky for her that Lady South- 
\ down's m\)L\&^ax\ona Wim^w^^ Vkst ^ono^se* 
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euces with ministers, and her correspond- 
etj\.e with all the missionaries of Africa, 
Asia, and Australasia, &c., occupied the ven- 
erable countess a great deal, so that she had 
but little time to devote to her granddaugh- 
ter, the little Matilda, and her grandson, 
Master Pitt Crawley. The latter was a 
feeble child ; and it was only by prodigious 
quantities of calomel that Lady Southdown 
was able to keep him in life at all. 

As for Sir Pitt, ho retired into those very 
apartments where Lady Crawley had been 
praviously extinguished, and here was tend- 
ed by Miss Hester, th« girl upon her pro- 
motion, with constant care and assiduity. 
What love, what fidelity, what constancy is 
there equal to that of a nurse with good 
wages ? They smooth pillows, and make 
jirrow-root ; they get up at nights ; they 
bear complaints and querulousuess ; they 
see the sun shining out of doors, and don*t 
want to go abroad ; they sleep on arm-chairs, 
and eat their meals in solitude ; they pass 
long, long evenings doing nothing, watching 
the embers, and the patient's drink simmer- 
ing in the jug ; they read the weekly paper 
the whole week through; and Law's Se- 
rious Call or the Whole Duty of Man suf- 
lices them for literature for the year — and 
we quarrel with them because, when their 
relations come to see them onro a week, a 
little gin is smuggled in in their linen-basket. 
Ladies, what man's love is there that would 
stand a year's nursing of the object of his 
affection ? Whereas a nurse will stand by 
you for ten pounds a quarter, and we think 
her too highly paid. At least Mr. Crawley 
grumbled a good deal about paying half as 
much to Miss Hester for her constant at- 
tendance upon the baronet his father. 

Of sunshiny days this old gentleman was 
taken out in a chair on the terrace — the very 
chair which Miss Crawley had had at Brigh- 
ton, and which had been transpoited thence 
with a number of'Lady Southdown's effects, 
to Queen's Crawley. Lady Jane always 
walked by the old man, and was an evident 
favorite with him. He used to nod many 
times to her and smile when she came in, 
and utter inarticulate deprecatory moans 
when she was going away. When the 
door shut upon her he ^^ould cry and sob — 
whereupon Hester's face and manner, which 
was always exceedingly bland and gentle 
while her lady was present, would change 
at once, and she would make faces at him, 
and clench her fist, and scream out, ** Hold 
your tongue, you stupid old fool," and twirl 
iway his chair from the fire which he loved 
to look at — at which he would cry more. 
For this was aU that was left after more 
than seventy years of cunning and strug- 
gling, and drinking and scheming, and sin 
and selfishness — a whimpering old idiot put 
m and out d bed, and cleaned and fed Uke 
ababy 



At last a day came when the nurse's oc- 
cupation was over. Early one morning, as 
Pitt Crawley was at his steward's and bai- 
liff's books in the study, a knock came to 
the door, and Hester presented herself, 
dropping a courtesy, and said, 

" If you please, Sh: Pitt, Sir Pitt died 
this morning, Sir Pitt. I was a-making of 
his toast, Sir Pitt, for his gi'uel, Sir Pitt, 
which he took every morning reg'lar at six, 
Sir Pitt, and — I thought I heard a moan 
like. Sir Pitt — and — and — and — ." She 
dropped another courtesy. 

What was it that made Pitt's pale face 
flush quite red? Was it because he was 
Sir Pitt at last, with a seat in Parliament, 
and perhaps future honors in prospect? 
"I'll clear the estate now with the ready 
money," he thought, and rapidly calculated 
its encumbrances and the improvements 
which he would make. He would not use 
his aunt's money previously, lest Sir Pitt 
should recover, and his outlay be in vain. 

All the blinds were pulled down at the 
Hall and Rectory; the church bell was 
tolled, and the chancel hung in black ; and 
Bute Crawley did'nt go to a coursing meet- 
ing, but went and dined quietly at Fuddle- 
stone, where they talked about his deceased 
brother and young Sir Pitt over their port. 
Miss Betsy, who was by this time married 
to a Sadler at Mudbury, cried a good deal. 
Mr. Glauber, the surgeon, rode over, and 
paid his respectful compliments, and inquiries 
for the health of their ladyships. The deatli 
was talked about at Mudbury and at the 
Crawley Arms ; the landlord whereof had 
become reconciled with the rector of late, 
who was occasionally known to step into the 
parlor and taste Mr. Horrocks' mild beer. 

** Shall I write to your brother — or will 
you?" asked Lady Jane of her husband, 
Sir Pitt. 

** I will write, of course," Sir Pitt said, 
" and invite him to the funeral : it will be 
but becoming." 

" And — and — Mrs. Rawdon ?" said Lady 
Jane, timidly. 

"Jane!" said Lady Southdown, "how 
can you think of such a thing ?" 

" Mrs. Rawdon must of course be asked*'' 
said Sir Pitt resolutely. 

" Not while / am in the house !" said 
Lady Southdown. 

" Your ladyship will be pleased to recol- 
lect that I am the head of this family," Sir 
Pitt replied. "If you please Lady Jane, 
you will write a letter to Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, requesting her presence upon thia 
melancholy occasion." 

" Jane, I forbid you to put pen to paper *" 
cried the countess. 

" I believe I am the head o€ tV>cy&^'dX!L\^.C 

Sir Pitt Tft^©«Lt»^\ '•'' wA \tfs^w4«t \»K^^a.V 

>may xej^cet axv^ <i\Vi\xxsA\KaR» NsVvac^. xok^ 
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lead to your ladyship quitting this nonse, 
must, if you please, continue to govern it as 
I see fit." 

Lady Southdown rose up as magnificent 
as Mrs. Siddons in Lady Macbeth, and 
ordered that horses might be put to her 
carriage. If her son and daughter turned 
hor out of their house, she would hide her 
sorrows somewhere in loneliness, and pray 
for their conversion to better thoughts. 

" We don't turn you out of our house, 
mamma," said the timid Lady Jane implor- 
ingly. 

'*You invite such company to it as no 
Christian lady should meet, and I will have 
my horses to-morrow morning." 

** Have the goodness to write, Jane, under 
my dictation," said Sir Pitt, rising and 
throwing himself into an attitude of com- 
mand, like the " Portrait of a Gentleman" in 
the Exhibition, ** and begin, * Queen's Craw- 
ley, September 14, 1822. — My dear bro- 
ther—' " 

Heai'ing these decisive and terrible words, 
Lady Macbeth, who had been waiting for a 
sign of weakness or vacillation on the part of 
her son-in-law, rose, and with a scared look 
left the library. Lady Jane looked up to 
her husband as if she would fain follow and 
soothe her mamma; but Pitt forbade his 
wife to move. 

** She won't go away," he said. " She 
has let her house at Brighton, and has spent 
her last half-year's dividends. A countess 
living at an inn is a ruined woman. I have 
been waiting long for an opportunity to take 
this — this decisive step, my love; for, as 
you must perceive, it is impossible that 
there should be two chiefs in a family ; and 
now, if you please, we will resume the dic- 
tation. * My dear brother, the melancholy 
intelligence which it is my duty to convey 
to my family must have long been antici- 
pated by,' " &c. 

In a word, Pitt, having come to his king- 
dom, and having by good luck, or desert 
rather, as he considered, assumed almost 
all the fortune which his other relatives had 
expected, was determined to treat his family 
kindly and respectably, and make a houst of 
Queen's Crawley once more. It pleased 
him to think that he should be its chief. 
He proposed to use the vast influence that 
his commanding talents and position must 
speedily acquire for him in the county to 
get his brother placed and his cousins de- 
cently provided for, and perhaps had a little 
sting of repentance as he thought that he 
was the proprietor of all that they had 
hoped for. In the course of three or four 
days' reign his bearing was changed, and 
his plans quite fixed : he determined to rule 
justly and honestly, to depose Lady South- 
dowDf and to be oa the friendliest possible 
terms with all the relations of his blood. 
So he dictated a letter to his brother 



Rawdon — a solemn and ejaborate letter, eon 
taining the profoundest observations, couched 
in the longest words, and filling with wond«r 
the simple little secretary, who wrote under 
her husband's order. ^* What an orator this 
will be," thought she, " when he enters the 
House of Commons" (on which point, and 
on the tyranny of Lady Southdown, Pitt 
had sometimes dropped hints to his wife in 
bed) ; ^* how wise and good, and what a ge 
nius my husband is ! I fancied him a little 
cold ; but how good, and what a genius !" 

The fact is, Pitt Crawley had got every 
word of the letter by heart, and had studied 
it, with diplomatic secrecy, deeply and per- 
fectly, long before he thought fit to commu- 
nicate it to his astonished wife. 

This letter, with a huge black border and 
seal, was accordingly dispatched by Sir Pitt 
Crawley, to his brother, the colonel, in Lon^' 
don. Rawdon Crawley was but half-pleased 
at the receipt of it. " What's the use of 
going down to that stupid place ?" thought 
he. ** I can't stand being alone with Pitt 
after dinner, and horses there and back will 
cost us twenty pound." 

He carried the letter, as he did all diffi- 
culties, to Becky, up-stairs in her bed-room 
— with her chocolate, which he always made 
and took to her of a morning. 

He put the tray with the breakfast and the 
letter on the dressing-table, before which 
Becky sate combing her yeltow hair. She 
took up the black-edged missive, and having 
read it, she jumped up from the chair, cry- 
ing "Hurra!" and waving the note round 
her head. 

"Hurra?" said Rawdon, wondering at the 
little figure capering about in a streaming 
flannel dressing-gown, with tawny locks di- 
sheveled. "He's not left u& any things Becky. 
I had my share when I came of age." 

"You'll never be of age, you silly old 
man," Becky replied. "Run out now to 
Madame Brunoy's, for I must have some 
mourning : and get a crape on your hat, and 
a black waistcoat — I don't think you've' got 
one ; order it to be brought home to-morrow, 
so that we may be able to start on Thurs- 
day." 

" You don't mean to go ]" Rawdon inter- 
posed. 

" Of course I mean to go. I mean that 
Lady Jane shall present me at court next 
year. I mean that your brother shall give 
you a seat in Parliament, you stnpid old 
creature. I mean that Lord Steyne shall 
have your vote and his, my dear, old, silly 
man ; and that you shall be an Irish Secre- 
tary, or a West Indian Governor: or a Treas- 
urer, or a Consul, or some such thing." 

"JPosting will cost a dooce of a lot of 
money," grumbled Rawdon. 

" VTq mi^ht take Southdown*B caniage, 
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he is a relation of the family : but, no — I in- 
tend that we shall go by the coach. They'll 
like it better. It seems more humble — *' 

*'Rawdy goes of course?" the colonel 
asked. 

*' No such thing ; why pay an extra place ? 
He*s too big to travel bodkin between you 
and me. Let him stay here in the nursery, 
and Briggs can make him a black frock. Go 
you : and do as I bid you. And you had 
best tell Sparks, your man, that old Sir Pitt 
is dead, and that you will come in for some- 
thing considerable when the affairs are ar- 
ranged. He'll tell this to Raggles, who has 
been pressing for money, and it wiU console 
poor Raggles." And so Becky began sip- 
ping her chocolate. 

When the faithful Lord Steyne arrived in 
the evening, he found Becky and her com- 
panion, who was no other than our friend 
Briggs, busy culling, ripping, snipping, and 
tearing all sorts of black stuffs available for 
the melancholy occasion. 

**Miss Briggs and I are plunged in grief 
and despondency for the death of our papa," 
Rebecca said. '* Sir Pitt Crawley is dead, 
my lord. We have been tearing our hair 
all the morning, and now we are tearing up 
our old clothes." 

" Oh, Rebecca, how can you — " was all 
that Briggs could say as she turned up her 
eyes. 

"Oh, Rebecca, how can you — " echoed 
my lord. " So that old scoundrel is dead, is 
he ? He might have been a peer if he had 
played his cards better. Mr. Pitt had very 
nearly made him ; but he ratted always at 
the wrong time. What an old Silenus it 
Was." 

" I might have been Silenus's widow," 
said Rebecca. " Don't you remember, Miss 
Briggs, how you peeped in at the door, and 
saw old Sir Pitt on his knees to me ?" Miss 
Briggs, our old friend, blushed very much at 
this reminiscence ; and was glad when Lord 
Steyne ordered her to go down stairs and 
make him a cup of tea. 

Briggs was the house-dog whom Rebecca 
had provided as guardian of her innocence 
and reputation. Miss Crawley had left her 
a little annuity. She would have been con- 
tent to remain in the Crawley family with 
Lady Jane, who was good to her and to 
every body ; but Lady Southdown dismiss- 
ed poor Briggs as quickly as decency per- 
mitted ; and Mr. Pitt (who thought himself 
much injured by the uncalled-*for generosity 
of his deceased relative toward a lady who 
had only been Miss Crawley's faithful re- 
tainer a score of years) made no objections 
to that exercise of the dowager's authority. 
Bowls and Firkin likewise received their 
legacies, and their dismissals ; and married 
and set up a lodguff-house, according to the 
custom of their kind. 



Briggs ti'ied to live with her rehitions m 
the country, but found that attempt was 
vain after the better society to which she 
had been accustomed. Those persons* 
small tradesmen in a country town, quarrel 
ed over Miss Briggs's forty pounds a year, as 
eagerly and more openly than Miss Craw- 
ley's kinsfolk had for that lady's inheritance. 
Briggs's brother, a radical hatter and grocer, 
called his sister a purse-proud aristocrat, be- 
cause she would not advance a pait of her 
capital to stock his shop : and she would have 
done it most likely, but that their sister, a 
dissenting shoemaker's lady, at variance with 
the hatter and grocer, who went to another 
chapel, showed how their brother was on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and took possession of 
Briggs for a while. The dissenting shoe 
maker wanted Miss Briggs to send his son 
to college, and make a gentleman of him. 
Between them the two families got a great 
portion of her private savings out of her: 
and finally she fled to London followed by 
the anathemas of both, and determined to 
seek for servitude again as infinitely less 
onerous than liberty. And advertising in 
the papers that a " Gentlewoman of agree- 
able manners, and accustomed to the best 
society was anxious to," &;c., she took up her 
residence with Mr. Bowls in Half Moon-st., 
and waited the result of the advertisement. 

So it was that she fell in with Rebecca 
Mrs. Rawdon's dashing little carriage and 
ponies was whirling down the street one 
day, just as Miss Briggs, fatigued, ha^ 
reached Mr. Bowls's door, after a weary 
walk to the Times Office in the city, to in- 
sert her advertisement for the sixth time. 
Rebecca was driving, and at once recognized 
the gentlewoman with agreeable manners, 
and being a perfectly good-humored woman, 
as we have seen, and having a regard for 
Briggs, she pulled up the ponies at the door- 
steps, gave the reins to the groom, and 
jumping out had hold of both Briggs's hands, 
before she of the agreeable manners had 
recovered from the shock of seeing an old 
friend. 

Briggs cried, and Becky laughed a great 
deal, and kissed the gentlewoman as soon 
as they got into the passage ; and thence 
into Mrs. Bowls's front parlor, with the red 
moreen curtains, and the round looking-glass, 
with the chained eagle above, gazing upon 
the back of the ticket in the window which 
announced " Apaitments to Let." 

Briggs told all her history amid those 
perfectly uncalled-for sobs and ejaculations 
of wonder with whi^.h women of her soft 
nature salute an old acquaintance, or regard 
a rencounter in the street ; for though peo- 
ple meet other people every day, yet some 
there are who insist upon discovering mira- 
cles; and women, even though tlrey hA?i^ 
disliked e«Lc\i Q>\\i«t>\»^Ti\a crj ^5|(^c^^\^'Cs^K^ 
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when they last quaneled. So, in a word, 
Briggs told all her history, and Becky gave 
a narrative of her own life, with her usual 
artlessness and candor. 

Mrs. Bowles, late Firkin, came and listen- 
ed grimly in the passage to the hysterical 
sniffling and giggling which went on in the 
front parlor Becky had never been a favor- 
ite of hers Since the establishment of the 
married couple in London they had fre- 
quented their former friends of the house of 
Raggles, and did not like the latter*s account 
of the colonel's menage, " / wouldn't trust 
him, Ragg, my boy," Bowls remarked : and 
his wife, when Mrs. Rawdon issued from 
the parlor, only saluted the lady with a very 
sour courtesy ; and her fingers were ' like 
so many sausages, cold and lifeless, when she 
held them out in deference to Mrs. Raw- 
don, who persisted in shaking hands with the 
retired lady's maid. She whirled away into 
Piccadilly, nodding, with the sweetest of 
smiles toward Miss Briggs, who hung nod- 
ding at the window close under the adver- 
tisement-card, and at the next moment was 
in the Park with a half dozen of dandies 
cantering after her carriage. 

When she found how her friend was 
situated, and how, having a snug legacy from 
Miss Crawley, salary was no object to our 
gentlewoman, Becky instantly formed some 
benevolent little domestic plans concerning 
her. This was just such a companion as 
would suit her establishment, and she in- 
vited Briggs to come to dinner with her that 
very evening, when she would show her 
dear little darling Rawdon. 

Mrs. Bowls cautioned her lodger against 
venturing into the lion's den, "wherein you 
will rue it, Miss B,, mark my words, and as 
sure as my name is Bowls." And Briggs 
promised to be veiy cautious. The upshot 
of which caution was that she went to live 
with Mrs. Rawdon the next week, and had 
lent Rawdon Crawley six hundred pounds 
upon annuity before six more months were 
over. 



CHAl TER XLI. 

iN WHICH BECKY REVISITS THE HALLS OF 
HER ANCESTORS. 

So the mourning being ready, and Sir 
Pitt Crawley warned of their arrival. Colonel 
Crawley and his wife took a couple of places 
in the same old highflyer coach, by which 
Rebecca had traveled in the defunct baro- 
net's company, and on her first journey into 
the world some nine years before.. How 
well she remembered the Inn Yard, and 
the ostler to whom she refused money, and 
the insinuating Cambridge lad who wrapped 
her in his coat on the journey. Rawdon 
tooir bis place outside, and would have liked 



to drive, but his grief forbade him. He sate 
by the coachman, and talked about horses 
and the road the whole way ; and wh o kept 
the inns, and who horsed the coach by which 
he had traveled so many a time, when he and 
Pitt were boys going to Eton. At Mudbury 
a carriage and a pair of horses received 
them, with a coachman in black. ** It's tha 
old drag, Rawdon," Rebecca said, as they 
got in. ** The worms have eaten the cloth 
a good deal — there's the stain which Sir 
Pitt — ha! I see Dawson the Ironmonger 
has his shutters up — ^which Sir Pitt made 
such a noise about. It was a bottle of cheny 
brandy he broke which we went to fetch for 
your aunt from Southampton. How time 
flies, to be sure ! that can't be Polly Talboys, 
that bouncing girl standing by her mother at 
the cottage there. I remember her a mangy 
little urchin picking weeds in the garden." 

**Fine gal," said Rawdon, returning the 
salute which the cottage gave him, by two 
fingers applied to his crape hatband. Becky 
bowed and saluted, and recognized people 
here and there graciously. Their recogni- 
tions were inexpressibly pleasant to her. It 
seemed as if she was not an impostor any 
more, and was coming to the home of her 
ancestors. Rawdon was rather abashed and 
cast down on the other hand. What recol 
lections of boyhood and innocence might 
have been flitting across his brain ? What 
pangs of dim remorse and doubt and shame? 

"Your sisters must be young women 
now," Rebecca said, thinking of those girls 
for the first time, perhaps, since she had left 
them." 

"Don't know, I'm shaw," replied the 
colonel. " Hullo ! here's old Mother Lock. 
How-dy-do, Mrs. Lock. Remember me, 
don't you ? Master Rawdon, hey ? Dam- 
me how these old women last; she was a 
hundred when I was a boy." 

They were going through the lodge-gates 
kept by old Mrs. Lock, whose hand Rebec- 
ca insisted upon shaking, as she flung open 
the creaking old iron gate, and the carriage 
passed between the two moss-grown pill^ 
surmounted by the dove and serpent. 

" The governor has cut into the timber," 
Rawdon said, looking about, and then was 
silent — so was Becky. Both of them were 
rather agitated, and thinking of old times. 
He about Eton, and his mother, whom be 
remembered, a frigid demure woman, and 
a sister who died, of whom he had been 
passionately fond ; and how he used to thrash 
Pitt; and aboht little Rawdy at home. Re- 
becca thought aibout her own youth, and 
the dark secrets of those early tainted days; 
and of her entrance into life by yonder 
gates ; and of Miss Pinkerton, and Joe, and 
Amelia. 

The gravel walk and terrace had been 

scraped qoite c\e«LW. A gjrand painted hatch- 

\ tnent was aVteaA^ ««ot VJaa ^t««X wota^wc^x 
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and two very solemn and tall persoDages in 
black flung open each a leaf of the door as 
the carriage pulled up at the familiar steps. 
Rawdon turned red, and Becky somewhat 
pale, as they passed through the old hall, 
arm in arm. 3he pinched her husband's 
arm as they entered the oak parlor, where 
Sir Pitt and his wife were ready to receive 
them. Sir Pitt in black. Lady Jane in 
black, and my Lady Southdown with a 
large black head-piece of bugles and feathers, 
which waved on her ladyship's head like an 
undertaker's tray. 

Sir Pitt had judged coirectly, that she 
would not quit the premises. She content- 
ed herself by preserving a solemn and stony 
silence, when in company of Pitt and his 
rebellious wife, by frightening the children 
in the nursery by the ghastly gloom of her 
denaeanor. Only a very faint bending of 
the head-dress and plumes welcomed Raw- 
don and his wife, as those prodigals returned 
to their family. 

To say the truth, they were not affected 
very much one way or other by this cool- 
ness. Her ladyship, strange to say, was a 
person only of secondary consideration in 
their minds just then — ^they were intent 
upon the reception which the reigning broth- 
er and sister would afford them. 

Pitt with rather a heightened color went 
up and shook his brother by the hand ; and 
saluted Rebecca with a hand-shake and a 
very low bow. But Lady Jane tonk both 
the hands of her sister-in-law and kissed 
her affectionately. The embrace somehow 
brought tears into the eyes of the little ad- 
venturess — ^which ornaments, as we know, 
.she wore very seldom. The artless mark 
of kindness and confidence touched and 
pleased her; and Rawdon encouraged by 
this demonstration on his sister's part, twirl- 
ed up his mustaches, and took leave to salute 
Lady Jane with a kiss, which caused her 
ladyship to blush exceedingly. 

** Dev'lish nice little ^oman, Lady Jane," 
was his verdict, when he and his wife were 
together again. " Pitt's got fat too, and is 
doing the thing handsomely. ** He can af- 
ford it," said Rebecca, and agreed in her 
husband's farther opinion, ** that the mother- 
in-law was a tremendous old Guy — and that 
the sisters were rather well-looking young 
women. 

They, too, had been summoned from 
'school to attend the funeral ceremonies. It 
seemed Sir Pitt Crawley, for the dignity of 
the house and family, had thought right to 
have about the place as many persons in black 
■s could possibly be assembled. All the 
men and maids of the house, the old women 
of the Alms House, whom the elder Sir Pitt 
had cheated out of a great portion of their 
due, the parish clerk's family, and the special 
retainers of both Hall and Rectory were 
Wnted in sable ; added to fh 3se, the under- 
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taker's men, at leas* a score, with crapes and 
hatbands, and who made a goodly show wheL 
the great bmying show took place — but theso 
are mute personages in our drama, and hav- 
ing nothing to do or say, need occupy a very 
little space here. 

With regard to her sisters-m-law Rebec- 
ca did not attempt to forget her former po- 
sition of governess toward them, but recalled 
it frankly and kindly, and asked them about 
their studies with great gravity, and told them 
that she had thought of them many and many 
a day, .and longed to know of their welfare. 
In fact, you would have supposed that ever 
since she had left them she had not ceased 
to keep them uppermost in her thoughts, 
and- to take the tenderest interest in their 
welfare. So supposed Lady Crawley her- 
self and her young sisters. 

** She's hardly changed since eight years," 
said Miss Rosalind to Miss Violet, as they 
were preparing for dinner. 

" Those red-haired women look wonder- 
fully well," replied the other. 

"Hers is much darker than it was; 1 
think she must dye it," Miss Rosalind add- 
ed. " She is stouter, too, and altogether 
improved," continued Miss Rosalind, who 
was disposed to be very fat. 

**At least she gives herself no airs, and 
remembers that she was our governess 
once," Miss Violet said, intimating that it 
befitted all governesses to keep their proper 
place,iand forgetting altogether that she was 
gi'and-daughter not only of Sir W&lpole 
Crawley, but of Mr. Dawson of Mudbury, 
and so had a coal-scuttle in her scutcheon. 
There are other very well-meaning people 
whom one meets every day in Vanity Fair, 
who are surely equally oblivious. 

"It can't be true what the girls at the 
Rectoiy said, that her mother was an opera- 
dancer — " 

"A person can't help their birth," Rosa- 
lind replied, with great liberality. " And 1 
agree with our brother, that as she is in the 
family, of course we are bound to notice her. 
I am sure aunt Bute need not talk: she 
wants to mari-y Kate to young Hooper, the 
^yine-merchant, and absolutely asked him to 
come to the Rectory for orders." 

" I wonder whether Lad j Southdown will 
go away, she looked very glum upon Mrs 
Rawdon," the other said. 

"I wish she wouH. 1 won't read the 
* Washerwoman of Finchley Common,' " 
vowed Violet; and so saymg, and avoiding 
a passage at the end of which a certain cof- 
fin was placed with a couple of watchers, 
and lights perpetually bui'ning in the closed 
room, these young women came down to the 
family dinner, for w^hich the bell rang as 
usual. 

But before this, Lady Jane coxvd^^^^m^. 
Rebecca Xo \\\^ ti^^t\xcv«>\v\»^x«^"«x«k^S!sOsv« 
\ wYi\ch vntVv \\ie t^^X. ^l >Jafe Xvcsv^a^ V^^ 
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•umed a very much improved appearance of 
order and comfort during Pitt's regency, and 
here beholding that Mra. Rawdon's modest 
little trunks had arrived, and were placed in 
the bed-room and dressing-room adjoining, 
helped her to take off her neat black bonnet 
and cloak, and asked her uster-in-law in what 
more she could be useful. 

** What I should like best,** said Kebecca, 
"would be to go to the nurseiy; and see 
your dear little children." On which the 
two ladies looked very kindly at each other, 
and went to that apartment hand in h^nd. 

Becky admired little Matilda, who was 
not quite four years old, as the most charm- 
ing little love in the world ; and the boy, a 
little fellow of two years — pale, heavy-eyed, 
and large-headed, she pronounced to be a 
perfect prodigy in point of size, intelligence, 
and beauty. 

" I wish mamma would not insist on giv- 
ing him so much medicine," Lady Jane said, 
with a sigh. " I often think we should all 
be better without it." And then Lady Jane 
and her new-found friend had one of those 
confidential medical conversations about the 
children, which all mothers, and most women, 
as I am given to understand, delight in. 
Fifty years ago, and when the present writ- 
er, being an interesting little boy, was order- 
ed out of the room wiSi the ladies after din- 
ner, I remember quite well that their talk 
was chiefly about their ailments ; and putting 
this question directly to two or three since, 
I have always got from them the acknowl- 
edgment that times are. not changed. Let 
my fair readers remark for~fcheraselves this 
very evening when they quit the dessert- 
table, and assemble to celebrate the drawing- 
room mysteries. Well — in half-an-hour 
Becky and Lady Jane were close and inti- 
mate friends — and in the course of the evenr 
ing her ladyship informed Sir Pitt that she 
thought her new sister-in-law was a kind, 
frank, unaffected, and affectionate young 
^ woman. 

And so having easily won the daughter's 
good-will, the indefatigable little woman bent 
herself to conciliate the august Lady South- 
down. As soon as she found her ladyship 
alone, Rebecca attacked her on the nursery 
question at once, and said that her own little 
boy was saved, 'actually saved, by calomel, 
freely administered, when all the physicians 
in Paris had given the- dear child up. And 
then she mentioned how often she had heard 
of Lady Southdown from that excellent man 
the Reverend Lawrence Grilb, minister of 
the chapel in May Fair, which she frequent- 
ed — and how her views were very much 
changed by circumstances and misfortunes ; 
and how she hoped that a past life spent in 
worldliness and error might not incapacitate 
her from more serious thought for the future. 
Site described how in former days she had 
been indebted to Mr» Crawley for rehgious 



instruction, touched upon the "Washer- 
woman of Finchley Common,*' which she had 
read with the greatest profit, and asked about 
Lady Emily, its gifted author, now Lady 
Emily Hornblower, at Cape Town, where 
her husband h&i strong hopes of becoming 
bishop of Cafiraria. 

But she crowned all, and confirmed her- 
self in Lady Southdown's favor, by feeling 
very much agitated and unweU after the fu- 
neral, and requesting her ladyship's medical 
advice — which the dowager not only gave, 
but, wrapped up in a bed-gown, and looking 
more like Lady Macbeth than ever, came 
privately in the night to Becky's room, with 
a parcel of favorite ti*acts, and a medicine of 
her own composition, which she insisted up- 
on Mrs. Rawdon should take. 

Becky first accepted the tracts, and began 
to examine them with great interest, engag- 
ing the dowager in a conversation concerning 
them and the welfare of her soul, by which 
means she hoped that her body might escape 
medication. But after the religious topics 
were exhausted. Lady Macbeth would not 
quit Becky's chamber until her cup of night- 
drink was emptied too ; and poor Mrs. 
Rawdon was compelled actually to assume a 
look of gratitude, and to swallow the medi- 
cine under the unyielding old dowager's 
nose, who left her victim finally with a ben- 
ediction. 

It did not much comfoit Mrs. Rawdon; 
her '•'^untenance was very queer when 
Rawdon came in and heard what had hap- 
pened ; and his explosions of laughter were 
as loud as usual, when Becky, with a fun 
which she could not disguise, even though 
it was at her own expense, described tlie 
occurrence, and how she had been victimized 
by Lady Southdown. Lord St-eyne, and 
her son in London, had many a laugh over 
the story, when Rawdon and his wife re- 
turned to their quarters in May Fair. Becky 
acted the whole scene for them. Sho put 
on a night-cap and gown. She preached a 
great sermon in the true seiious manner: 
she lectured on the virtue of the medicine 
which she pretended to administer, with a 
gravity of imitation so perfect, that you would 
have thought it was the countess's own Ro- 
man nose through which she snufi9ed. '^ Give 
us Lady Southdown and the black dose," 
was a constant cry among the folks in Becky's 
little drawing room in May Fair. And for 
the first time in her life the Dowager Coun- 
tess of Southdown was made amusing. 

Sir Pitt remembered the testimonies of 
respect and veneration which Rebecca had 
paid personally to himself in early days, and 
was tolerably well disposed toward her. 
The marriage, ill-advised as it was, bad 
improved Rawdon very much — ^that wu 
clear from the colonel's altered habits and 
demeanor — and had it not been a lucky unioo 
\a9 TQ^arde^ T \x \ivcQSftVn« The canniiui 
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Qiplomatist smiled inwardfy as he owned 
that he owed his fortune to it, and acknowl- 
edged that he at least ought not to cry out 
against it. His satisfaction was not re- 
moved by Rebecca's own statements, behav- 
ior, and conversation. 

She doubled the deference which before 
had charmed him, calling out his conversa- 
tional jpowers in such a manner as quite to 
surprise Pitt himself, who, always inclined 
to respect his own talents, admired them 
the more when Rebecca pointed them out 
to him. With her sister-in-law, Rebecca 
was satisfactorily able to prave, that it was 
Mrs. Bute Crawley who brought about the 
marriage which she afterward so calumniat- 
ed ; that it was Mrs. Bute's avarice — who 
hoped to gain all Miss Crawley's fortune, and 
deprive Rawdon of his aunt's favor — which 
caused and invented all the wicked reports 
against Rebecca. ** She succeeded in mak- 
ing us poor," Rebecca said, with an air of 
angelical patience ; ** but how can I be angry 
with a woman who has given me one of the 
best husbands in the world ? And has not 
her own avarice been sulSiciently punished 
by the ruin of her own hopes, and the loss 
of the property by which she set so much 
store? Poor!" she cried. "Dear Lady 
Jane, what care we for poverty ! I am used 
to it from childhood, and I am often thankful 
that Miss Crawley's money has gone to 
restore the splendor of the noble old family 
of which I am so proud to be a member. I 
am sure Sir Pitt will make a much better 
use of it than Rawdon would." 

All these speeches were reported to Sir 
Pitt by the most faithful of wives, and 
increased the favorable impression which 
Rebecca made ; so much so, that when on 
the third day after the funeral the family 
party were at dinner, Sir Pitt Crawley, 
carving fowls at the head of the table, actu- 
ally said to Mrs. Rawdon, " Ahem ! Rebecca, 
may I give you a wing ?" — a speech which 
made the little woman's eyes sparkle with 
pleasure. 

While Rebecca was prosecuting the above 
schemes and hopes, and Pitt Crawley ar- 
ranging the funeral ceremonial and other 
matters connected with his future progress 
and dignity, and Lady Jane busy with her 
nursery, as far as her mother would let her, 
and the sun rising and setting, and the clock- 
tower bell of the hall ringing to dinner and 
to prayers as usual, the boay of the late 
owner of Queen's Crawley lay in the apart- 
ment which he had occupied, watched un- 
ceasingly by the professional attendants who 
were engaged for that rite. A woman or 
two, and three or four undertaker's men, 
the best whom Southampton could furnish, 
dressed in black, and of a proper stealthy 
ind tragical demeanor, had charge of the 
rikmains which they watched, turn about, 



having the housekeeper's room for their place 
of rendezvous when off duty, where they 
played at cards in privacy and drank their 
beer. 

The members of the family and servants 
of the house kept away from the gloomy 
spot, where the bones of the descendant of 
an ancient line of knights and gentlemen, lay 
awaiting their final consignment to the fisimi- 
ly crypt. No regrets attended them, save 
those of the poor woman who had hoped to 
be Sir Pitt's wife and widow, and who had 
fled in disgrace from the Hall over which 
she had so nearly been a ruler. Beyond 
her and a favorite old pointer he had, and 
between whom and himself an attachment 
subsisted during the period of his imbecility, 
the old man had not a single friend to mourn 
him, having indeed, during the whole course 
of his life, never taken the least pains to 
secure one. Could the best and kindest of 
us who depart from the earth, have an op- 
portunity of revisiting it, I suppose he or 
she (assuming that any Vanity Fair feelings 
subsist in the sphere whither we are bound) 
would have a pang of mortification at finding 
how soon our survivors were consoled. 
And so Sir Pitt was forgotten — like the 
kindest and best of us— only a few weeks 
sooner. 

Those who will may follow his remains 
to the grave, whither they were borne on 
the appointed day, in the most becoming 
manner, the family in black coaches, with 
their handkerchiefs up to their noses, ready 
for the tears which did not come : the under- 
taker and his gentlemen in deep tribulation : 
the select tenantry mourning out of compli- 
ment to the new landlord : the neighboring 
gentry's carriages at three miles an hour, 
empty, and in profound affliction : the parson 
speaking out the formula about " our dear 
brother departed." As long as we have a 
man's body, we play our vanities upon it, 
surrounding it with humbug and ceremonies, 
laying it in state, and packing it up in gilt 
nails and velvet ; and we finish our duty by 
placing over it a stone, written all over with 
lies. Bute's curate, a smart young fellow 
from Oxford, and Sir Pitt Crawley, com 
posed between them an appropriate Latin 
epitaph for the late lamented baronet : and 
the former preached a classical sermon, ex- 
horting the survivors not to give way to 
grief, and informing them in the most re 
spectful terms that they also would be one 
day called upon to pass that gloomy and 
mysterious portal which had just closed up- 
on the remains of their lamented brother 
Then the tenantry mounted on horseback 
again, or staid and refreshed themselves at the 
Cmwley Arms. Then, after lunch in the ser^ 
vants' hall at Queen's Crawley, the gentry's 
carriages wheeled off to their different desti- 
nations : th^u X3aa \jLxA,«tXsJi*«^^ Tc«k\v^ \^i«>5i!^ 
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other mortuury properties, clambered up on 
the roof of the hearse, and rode off to Soath- 
Biupton. Their faces relapsed into a natu- 
ral expression as the horses, clearing the 
lodge-gates, got into a brisker trot on the 
open roai ; and squads of them might have 
been seen, speckling with black the public- 
house entrances, with pewter-pots flashing 
m the sunshine. Sir Pittas invalid-chair 
was wheeled away into a tool-house in the 
garden : the old pointer usdd to howl some- 
Limes at first, but these were the only ac- 
cents of grief which were heard in the Hall 
of which Sir Pitt Crawley, baronet, had 
been master for some three-score years. 

As the bh'ds were pretty plentiful, and 
partridge-shooting is as it were the duty of 
an English gentleman of statesman-like pro- 
pensities. Sir Pitt Crawley, .the first shock 
of grief over, went out a little and partook 
of that diversion in a white hat with a crape 
round it. The sight of those fields of stub- 
ble and turnips, now his own, give him many 
8(!icret joys. Sometimes, and with an exqui- 
site humility, he took no gun, but went out 
with a peaceful bamboo cane ; Kawdon, his 
big brother, and the keepers blazing away 
at his side. Pittas money and acres had a 
great effect upon his brother. The penni- 
less colonel became quite obsequious and 
respectful to the head of his house, and de- 
fipised the milk-sop Pitt no longer. Kawdon 
listened with sympathy to his senior's pros- 
|i*ects of planting and draining : gave his ad- 
vice about the stables and cattle, rode over 
to Mud bury to look at a mare which he 
thought would carry Lady Jane, and offered 
to break her. The rebellious dragoon was 
quite humbled and subdued, and became a 

. most creditable younger brother. He had 
Constant bulletins from Miss Briggs in Lon- 
don respecting little Kawdon, who was left 
behind there : who sent messages of his 
own. *'I am very well," he wrote. •* 1 hope 
you are very well. I hope mamma is very 
well. The pony is very well. Grey takes 
me to ride in the Park. I can canter. I 
met the little boy who rode before. He 
cried when he cantered. I do not cry." 
Rawdon rend these letters to his brother, 
and Lady Jane, who was delighted with 
them. The baronet promised to take charge 
of the lad at school ; and his kind-hearted 
wife gave Rebecca a bank-note, begging her 
to buy a present with it for her little ne- 
phew. 

One day followed another, and the ladies 
(if the house passed their life in those calm 
pursuits and amusements which satisfy 
country ladies. Bells rang to meals, and to 
prayei*s. The young ladies took exercise 
on the piano-forte every morning after break- 
fast, Re^jecca giving them the benefit of her 

instruction. Then they put on thick shoes 
Mud walked in the park and shrubberies, or 



beyond the pa'ings into the village, descend 
ing upon the cottages, with Lady South- 
down's medicine and tracts for the sick peo 
pie there. Lady Southdown drove out in a 
pony-chaise, when Rebecca would take her 
place by the dowager's side, and listen to 
her solemn talk with the utmost interest. 
She sang Handel and Haydn to the family 
of evenings, and engaged in a large piece of 
worsted work, as if she had been born to the 
business, and as if this kind of life was to 
continue with her until she should sink to 
the grave in a polite old age, leaving regrets 
and a great quantity of Consols behind hep — 
as if there were not cares and duns, schemes, 
shifts, and poverty, waiting outside the park 
gates, to pounce upon her when she issued 
into the world again. 

»* It isn't difficult to be a country gentle- 
man's wife," Rebecca thought. " I think 
I could be a good woman if I had five thou- 
sand a year. I could dawdle about in the 
nursery, and count the apricots on the wall. 
1 could water plants in a green-house, and 
pick off dead leaves from the geraniums. 
I could ask old women about their rheuma- 
tisms, and order half-a-crown's worth of-soup 
for the poor. I shouldn't miss it much, out 
of five thousand a year. I could even drive 
out ten miles to dine at a neighbor's, and 
dress in the fashions of the year before last. 
I could go to church and keep awake in the 
great family pew : or go to sleep behind the 
curtains, and with my vail down, if I only 
had practice. I could pay every body, if I 
had but the money. This is what the con- 
jurors here pride themselves upon doing. 
They look down with pity upon us misera- 
ble sinners who have none. They think 
themselves generous if they give our chil- 
dren a five-pound note, and us contemptible 
if we are without one." And who knows 
but Rebecca was right in her speculations — 
and that it was only a question of money 
and fortune which made the difference be- 
tween her and an honest woman ? If you 
take temptations into account, who is to say 
that he is better than his neighbor? A 
comfortable career of prosperity, if it does 
not make people honest, at least keeps them 
so. An alderman coming from a turtlo 
feast will not step out of his carriage to steal 
a leg of mutton ; but put him to starve, and 
see if he will not purloin a loaf. Becky 
consoled herself by so balancing the chances 
and equalizing the distribution of good and 
evil in the world. 

. The old haunts, the old fields and woods, 
the copses, ponds and gardens, the rooms of 
the old house where she had spent a couple 
of years, seven years ago, were all carefolly 
revisited by her. She Had been young there, 
or comparatively so, for she forgot the time 
when she ever was young — but she romeni- 
. beted hex thou^ts and feeUngs seven yean 
\\)acV, and to\i\x^«Xed^^m'w»\\jD««i Yf\ 'eh 
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sho had at present, now that she had seen the 
world, and lived with great people, and raised 
nerself far beyond her original humble station. 

** I have passed beyond it because I have 
brains,'* Becky thought, ** and almost all the 
rest of the world are fools. I could not go 
back, and consort with those people now, 
whom I used to meet in my father's studio. 
Lords come up to my door with stars and 
garters, instead of poor artists with screws 
of tobacco in their pockets. I have a gentle- 
man for ray husband, and an earPs daughter 
for my sister in the very house where I was 
little better than a servant a few years ago. 
But am I much better to do now in the 
world than I was when I was the poor 
painter's daughter, and wheedled the grocer 
round the corner for sugar and tea ? Sup- 
pose I had married Francis, who was so 
fond of me — I couldn't have been much 
poorer than I am now. Heigho ! I wish I 
could exchange my position in society, and 
all my relations, for a snug sum in the Three 
|)er cent. Consols ;" for so it was that Becky 
felt the vanity of human affaii-s, and it was 
in those securities that she would have liked 
to cast anchor. 

It may, perhaps, have struck her that to 
have been honest and humble, to have done 
her duty, and to have marched straightfor- 
ward on her way, would have brought her 
as near happiness as that path by which 
she was striving to attain it. But — just as 
the children at Queen's Crawley went round 
the room where the body of their father lay 
—if ever Becky had these thoughts, she was 
accustomed to walk round them, and not 
look in. She eluded them, and despised 
them — or at least she was committed to the 
other path, from which retreat was' now 
impossible. And for my part I believe that 
remorse is the least active of all a man's 
moral senses — the very easiest to be dead- 
enod when wakened ; and in some never 
wakened at all. We grieve at being found 
out, and at the idea of shame or punishment ; 
but the mere sense of wrong makes very 
few people unhappy in Vanity Fair. 

So Rebecca, during her stay at Queen's 
Crawley, made as many friends of the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness as she could 
possibly bring under control. Lady Jane 
and her husband bade her farewell, with 
the warmest demonstrations of good will. 
They looked forward with pleasure to the 
time when the family-house in Gaunt-street 
being repaired and beautified, they were to 
meet agaui in London. Lady Southdown 
made her up a packet of medicine, and sent 
a letter by her to the Rev. Lawrence Grills, 
exhorting that gentleman to save the brand 
who "honored" the letter from the burning. 
Pitt accompanied them with four horses in 
the carriage to Mudbury, having sent on 
their baggage in a cart previously, accom- 
panied with loads of game. 



" How happy you \v.71 be co see youi 
darling little boy again," Lady Crawley 
said, taking leave of her kinswoman. 

" O, so happy !" said Rebecca, throwing 
up the green eyes. She was immensely 
happy to be free of the place, and yet loth 
to go. Queen's Crawley was abominably 
stupid ; and yet the air there was somehow 
purer, than that which she had been accus- 
tomed to breathe. Every body had been 
dull, but had been kind in their way. *^ It 
is all the influence of a long course of Three 
per Cents.," Becky said to herself, and was 
right, very likely. 

However, the London lamps flashed joy 
fully as the stage rolled into Piccadilly, and 
Briggs had made a beautiful fire in Curzon- 
street, and little Rawdon was up to welcome 
back his papa and mamma. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

WHICH TREATS OF THE OSBORNE FAMILt 

Considerable time has elapsed since 
we haver seen our respectable friend, old 
Mr. Osborne of Russell-square. He has 
not been the happiest of mortals since last 
we met him. Events have occurred which 
have not improved his temper, and in more 
instances than one he has not been allowed 
to have his own way. To be thwarted in 
his reasonable desire was always very in 
jurious to the old gentleman ; and resistance 
became doubly exasperating when gout, age, 
loneliness, and the force of many disap- 
pointments combined to weigh him down. 
His stiff black hair began to grow quite 
white soon after his son's death; his face 
grew redder ; his hands trembled more attd 
more as he poured out his glass of port 
wine. He led his clerks a dire' life in th^s 
city : his family at home were not much 
happier. I doubt if Rebecca, whom we 
have seen piously praying for Consols, would 
have exchanged her poverty and the dare- 
devil excitement and chances of her life, foi 
Osborne's money and the humdrum gloom 
which enveloped him. He had proposerf 
for Miss Swartz, but had been rejected 
scornfully by the partisans of that lady, 
who married her to a young sprig of Scotch 
nobility. He was a man to have married a 
woman out of low life, and bullied he? 
dreadfully afterward : but no person pre- 
sented herself suitable to his taste ; and in- 
stead, he tyrannized over his unmarried 
daughter at home. She had a fine carriage 
and fine horses, and sate at the head of a 
table loaded* with the grandest plate. She 
had a check-book, a prize footman to follow 
her when she walked, unlimited credit, and 
bows and compliments from all <ha \x^«^- 
men, and aW \)tt© a?p^Mi\»w\«NR«^^1 ^\!i\is5«^'ai^ 
\ but aho s\i©t\\. a vj«i^\k\ ^:\m^. '^^aaXxVCSa ^asa* 
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ity-girls at the FouDdling, the sweeperess at 
the crossiDg, the poorest under-kitchen maid 
in the servants' -hall, was happy compared 
to that unfortunate and now middle-aged 
young lady. 

Frederic Bullock, Esq., of the house of 
Bullock, Hulker, and Bullock, had married 
Maria Osborne, not without a great deal of 
difficulty and grumbling on Mr. Bullock's 
part. George being dead, and cut out of 
his father's will, Frederic insisted that the 
half of the old gentleman's property should 
be settled upon his Maria, and indeed, for a 
long time, refused ** to come to the scratch" 
(it was Mr. Frederic's own expression) on 
any other terms. Osborne said Fred, iiad 
agreed to take his daughter with twenty 
thousand, and he should bind himself to no 
more. " Fred, might take it, and welcome, 
or leave it, and go and be hanged." Fred., 
whose hopes had been raised when George 
had been disinherited, thought himself in- 
famously swindled by the old merchant, 
and for some time made as if he would 
break off the match altogether. Osborne 
withdrew his account from Bullock and 
Hulker's, went on Change with a horse- 
whip, which he swore he would lay across 
the back of a certain scoundrel that should 
be nameless, and demeaned himself in his 
usual violent manner. Jane Osborne con- 
doled with her sister Maria during this fam- 
ily feud. **I always told you, Maria, that 
it was your money ne loved, and not you," 
she said soothingly. 

" He selected me and my money at any 
rate : he didn't choose you and yours," re- 
plied Maria, tossing up her head. 

The rupture was, however, only tempo- 
rary. Fred.'s father and senior partners 
counseled him to take Maria, even with the 
twenty thousand settled, half down, and 
half at the'death of Mr. Osborne, with the 
chances 'of the further division of the prop- 
erty. So he "knuckled down," again to 
use his own phrase ; and sent old Hulker 
with peaceable overtures to Osborne. It 
was his father, he scdd, who wotild not hear 
of the match, and had made the difficulties ; 
he was most anxious to keep the engage- 
ment. The excuse was sulkily accepted by 
Mr. Osborne. Hulker and Bullock were a 
high fiimily of the city aristocracy, and con- 
nected with the ** nobs" at the West End. 
It was something for the old man to be able 
to say, " My son, sir, of the house of Hulker, 
Bullock, & Co., sir ; my daughter's cousin. 
Lady Mary Mango, sir, daughter of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Castlemouldy." In 
his imagination he saw his house peopled by 
the *• nobs." So he forgave young Bullock, 
and consented that the marriage should take 
place. 
It was a grand affair — the bridegroom's 
relativea giving the breakfast, their habita- . 
tions being near St. George's Hanover- \ 



square, where the business took place. The 
"nobs of the West End" were invited, 
and many of them signed the book. Mr. 
Mango and Lady Mary Mango were there, 
with the dear young Gwendoline and Guin- 
ever Mango as bridesmaids ; Colonel Blad- 
yer of the Dragoon Guards (eldest son of 
the house of Bludyer Brothers, Mincing- 
lane), another cousin of the bridegroom, and 
the Honorable Mrs. Bludyer; the Honor- 
able George Boulter, Lord Levant's son, 
and his lady. Miss Mango that was ; Lord 
Viscount Castletoddy ; Honorable James 
McMull and Mrs. McMull (formerly Miss 
Swartz), and a host of fashionables, who 
have all married into Lombard-street, and 
done a great deal to ennoble Cornhill. 

The young couple had a house near 
Berkeley-square, and a small villa at Roe- 
ham pton, among the banking colony there. 
Fred, was considered to have made rather a 
misalliance by the ladies of his family, 
whose grandfather had been in a Charity 
School, and who were allied through the 
husbands with some of the best blood in 
England. And Maria was bound, by supe- 
rior pride and great care in the composition 
of her visiting-book, to make up for the de- 
fects of birth ; and felt it her duty to s^e 
her father and sister as little as possible. 

That she should utterly break with the 
old man, who had still so many scores of 
thousand pounds to give away,' is absurd to 
suppose. Fred. Bullock would never allow 
her to do that. But she was still younff 
and incapable of hiding her feelings : and 
by inviting her papa and sister to her third- 
rate parties, and behaving very coldly to 
them when they came, and by avoiding 
Russell-square, and indiscreetly begging her 
father to quit that odious vulgar pkice ; she 
did more harm than all Frederic's diplo- 
macy could repair, and periled her chance 
of her inheritance like a giddy, heedless 
creature as she was. 

" So Russell-square is not good enough 
for Mrs. Maria, hay ?" said the old gentle- 
man, rattling up the caiTiage- windows, as he 
and his daughter drove away one night from 
Mrs. Frederic Bullock's, after dinner. "So 
she invites her father and sister to a second 
day's dinner (if those sides, or ontrys, as she 
cails 'em, wern't served yesterday, I'm 
d — d), and to meet city folks and littery meo, 
and keeps the earls, and the ladies, and the 
honorables to herself. Honorables ? Damn 
honorables. I am a plain British merchant, 
I am : and could buy the beggarly hounds 
over and over. Lords, indeed ! — ^why, at 
one of her swarreys I saw one of 'em speak 
to a dam fiddler — a fellar I despise. And 
they won't come to Russell-square, won't 
they ? Why, I'll lay my life I've got a bet- 
ter glass of wine, and pay a better figure for 
it, and can %>\iQN7 & handsomer service of sQ 
ver, and canXa^ a\^«U«t ^vunvt wi m^ oia 
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hogany than ever they see on theirs — ^the 
cringing, sneaking, stuck-up fools. Drive on 
quick, James ; I want to get back to Russell- 
square — ha, ha !" and he sank back into the 
coiner with a furious laugh. With such 
reflections on his own superior merits, it was 
the custom of the old gentleman not unfre- 
quently to console himself. 

Jane Osborne could not but concur in these 
opinions respecting her sister's conduct ; and 
when Mrs. Frederic's first-born, Frederic 
Augustus Howard Stanley Devereux Bul- 
lock, was born, old Osborne, who was in- 
vited to the christening and to be godfather, 
contented himself with sending the child a 
gold cup, with twenty guineas inside it for 
the nurse. ** That's more than any of your 
lords will give, Pll warrant," he said, and 
refused to attend at the ceremony. 

The splendor of the gift,- however, caused 
gi*eat satisfaction to the house of Bullock. 
Maria thought that her father was veiy 
much pleased with her, and Frederic argued 
the best for his little son and heir. 

One can fancy the pangs with which Miss 
Osborne in her solitude in Kussell-square 
read the " Morning Post," where her sister's 
name occurred every now and then, in the 
articles headed ** Fashionable Reunions," 
and where she had an opportunity of reading 
a description of Mrs. F. Bullock's costume, 
when presented at the drawing-room by 
Lady Frederica Bullock. Jane's own life, 
as we have said, admitted of no such grand- 
eur. It was an awful existence. She had 
to get up of black winter's mornings to make 
breakfast for her scowling old father, who 
would have turned the whole house out of 
doors if his tea had not been ready at half- 
past eight. She remained silent opposite to 
him, listening to the urn hissing, and sitting 
in. tremor while the parent read his paper, 
and consumed his accustomed portion of 
muffins and tea. At half- past nine he rose 
and went to the city, and she was almost 
free till dinner-time, to make visitations in 
the kitchen and to scold the servants : to 
drive abroad and descend upon the trades- 
men, who were prodigiously respectful : to 
leave her cards and her papa's at the gi'eat 
glum, respectable houses of their city friends ; 
or to sit alone in the large drawing-room, ex- 
pecting visitors; and working at a huge piece 
of worsted by the fire, on the sofa, hard by 
the great Iphigenia clock, which ticked and 
tolled with mournful loudness in the dreary 
room. The great glass over the mantel- 
piece, faced by the other great console glass 
at the opposite end of the room, increased 
and multiplied between them the brown 
Holland bag in which the chandelier hung ; 
until you saw these brown Holland bags 
fading away in endless perspectives, and this 
apartment of Miss Osborne's seemed the 
center of a systeqi of drawing-rooms. When 
she removed the cordovan leather from t\ c 



grand piano, and ventured to play a few 
notes on it, it sounded with a mournful sad- 
ness, startling the dismal echoes of the 
house. George's picture was gone, and laid 
up-stairs in a lumber-room in the garret ; 
and though there was a consciousness of 
him, and father and daughter often instinct- 
ively knew that they were thinking of him, 
no mention was ever made of the brave and 
.once darling son. 

At five o'clock Mr. Osborne came back to 
his dinner, which he and his daughter took 
in silence (seldom broken except when he 
swore and was savage, if the cooking was 
not to his liking), or which they shared 
twice in a monfli with a party of dismal 
friends of Osborne's rank and age. Old Dr. 
Gulp and his lady, fromBloomsbury-square : 
old Mr. Frowser, the attorney, from Bed- 
ford-row, a very great man, and from his 
business, hand-in-glove with the " nobs at the 
West End :" old Colonel Livermore of the 
Bombay Army, and Mrs. Livermore, from 
Upper Bedford-place : old Serjeant Toffy, 
and Mrs. Toffy ; and sometimes old Sir 
Thomas Coffin and Lady Coffin, from Bed- 
ford-square. Sir Thomas was celebrated as 
a hanging judge, and the particular tawny 
port was produced when he dined with Mr. 
Osborne. 

These people and their like gave the 
pompous Russell-square merchant pompous 
dinners back agsun. They had solemn rub- 
burs of whist, when they went up stairs after 
drinking, and their carriages were called at' 
half-past ten. Many rich people, whom we 
poor devils are in the habit of envying, lead 
contentedly an existence like that above de- 
scribed. Jane Osborne scarcely ever met a 
man under sixty, and almost the only bach- 
elor who appeared in their society was Mr. 
Smirk, the celebrated lady's doctor. 

I can't say that nothing had occurred to 
disturb the monotony of this awful existence : 
the fact is, there had been a secret in poor 
Jane's life which had made her father more 
savage and morose than even nature, pride, 
and overi-feeding had made him. This se- 
cret was connected with Miss Wirt, who had 
a cousin, an artist, Mr. Smee, very celebrated 
since as a portrait painter and R.A., but who 
once was glad enough to give drawing-lessons 
to ladies of fashion. Mr. Smee has forgotten 
where Russell-square is now, but he was 
glad enough to visit it in the year 1818, when 
Miss Osborne had instruction from him. 

Smee (formerly a pupil of Sharpe, of 
Frith-street, a dissolute, irregular, and un- 
successful man, but a man with great knowl- 
edge of his art), being the cousin of Miss 
Wirt, we say, and introduced by her to Miss 
Osborne, whose hand and heart were still 
free after varfous incomplete love affairs, felt 
a great attachment for this lady, and^ it U 
believed, ui%\iivce>^ o^^YOLYiex Xiiopassox, "^ic^*^ 
\ W\rt >Naa \\\€» e^iXi^^woX^ ^1 »'\v\%\^5^xvs«^• "^ 
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koQW not whether she used to leave the 
room where the master and his pupil were 
paiuting, in order to give them an opportu- 
nity; for exchauging those vows and senti- 
ments which can not be uttered advanta- 
geously in the presence of a thiijd party : I 
know not whether she hoped that, should 
her cousin succeed in canying off the rich 
merchant's daughter, he would give Miss 
Wirt a portion of the wealth, which she had 
enabled him to win — all that is ceitain is, 
that Mr. Osborne got some hint of the trans- 
action, came back to the city abruptly, and 
entered the drawing room with his bamboo 
cane ; found the painter, the pupil, and the 
companion all looking exceedingly pale there ; 
^rned the former out of doors with menaces 
that he would break every bone in his skin, 
and half an hour afterward dismissed Miss 
Wirt likewise, kicking her tininks down 
stairs, trampling on her band-boxes, and 
shaking his fist at her hackney coach, as it 
bore her away. 

Jane Osborne kept her bed-room for 
many days. She was not allowed to have a 
companion afterward. Her father swore to 
tier that she should not have a shilling of his 
money if she made any match without his 
concurrence ; and as he wanted a woman to 
keep his house, he did not choose that she 
should marry : so that she was obliged to 
give up al projects with which Cupid had 
any share. During her papa's life, then, she 
resigned herself to the manner of exist- 
ence here described, and was content to be 
an old maid. Her sister, meanwhile, was 
tiaving children with finer names every year 
— and the intercourse between the two 
grew fainter continually. ** Jane and I do 
not move in the same sphere of life,*' Mrs. 
Bdllock said. " I regard her as a sister, of 
p.ourse" — which means — what does it mean 
when a lady says that she regards Jane as 
a sister ? 

It has been described how the Misses 
Dobbin lived with their father at a fine villa 
tt Denmark Hill, where there were beauti- 
ful gi'aperies and peach-trees which delight- 
ed little Georgy Osborne. The Misses Dob- 
biUv who drove often to Brompton to see our 
dear Amelia, came sometimes to Kussell- 
square too, to pay a visit to their old ac- 
quaintance, Miss Osborne. I believe it was 
in consequence of the commands of their 
brother, the major, in India (for whom their 
papa had a prodigious respect), that they 
paid attention to Mrs. George ; for the ma- 
jor, the godfather and guardian of Amelia's 
little boy, still hoped that the child's grand- 
father might be induced to relent toward 
him, and acknowledge him for the sake of 
his son. The Misses Dobbini»kept Miss Os- 
borne acquainted with the state of Amelia's 



affairs ; how she was living with her iathei 
and mother : how poor they were : how 
they wondered what men, and such men as 
their brother and dear Captain Osborne, 
could find in such an insignificant little chit : 
how she was still, as heretofore, a namby* 
pamby, milk-and-water, affected creature — . 
but how tho boy was really the noblest littlei 
boy ever seen — for the hearts of all women 
warm toward young children, and the sour- 
est spinster is kind to them. 

One day, after great entreaties on the pait 
of the Misses Dobbin, Amelia allowed little 
George to go and pass a day with them at 
Denmark Hill — a part of which day she 
spent herself in writing to the major in In- 
dia. She congratulated him on the happy 
news which his sisters had just conveyed to 
her. She prayed for his prosperity and 
that of the bride he had chosen. She thank- 
ed him for a thousand thousand kind offices 
and proofs of steadfast friendship to her in 
her affliction. She told him the last news 
about little Georgy, and how he was gone to 
spend that very day with his sisters in the 
country. She underlined the letter a great 
deal, and she signed herself affectionately 
his friend, Amelia Osborne. She forgot to 
send any message of kindness to Lady 
O'Dowd, as her wont was — and did not men- 
tion Glorvina by namoi and only in italics, 
as the major's bridCf for whom she begged 
blessings. But the news of the marriage 
removed the reserve which she had kept up 
toward him. She was glad to be able to 
own and feel how warmly and gratefully sho 
regarded him — and as for the idea of being 
jealous of Glorvina (Glorvina, indeed tj, 
Amelia would have scouted it, if an angel 
from Heaven had hinted it to her. 

That night, when Georgy came back io 
the pony-carriage in which he rejoiced, and 
in which he was driven by Sir William Dob- 
bin's old coachman, he had round his neck a 
fine gold chain and watch. He said an old 
lady, not pretty, had given it him, who cried 
and kissed him a great deal. But he didn't 
like her. He liked grapes very much. And 
he only liked his mamma. Amelia shrunk 
and started : the timid soul felt a presenti- 
ment of terror, when she heard that the 
relations of the child's father had seen him. 

Miss Osborne came back to give her fa 
ther his dipner. He had made a good spec- 
ulation in the city, and was rather in a good 
humor that day, and chanced to remark the 
agitation under which she labored. " What's 
the matter. Miss Osborne ?" he deigned to say 

The woman burst into tears. " O, sir," 
she said, ** I've seen little little George. He 
is as beautiful as an angel— -and so like him !" 
The old man opposite to her did not say a 
word, but flushed up, and began to treraUt 
in every limb. 
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CHAPTER XLHI. 

IN WHICa THE READER HAS TO DOUBLE 

THE CAFE. 

The astonished reader must be called 
apon to transport himself ten thousand miles 
to the military station of Bundlegunge, in 
the Madras division of our Indian empire, i 
where our gallant old friends of the — th regi- 
ment are quartered under the command of 
the brave Colonel, Sir Michael 0*Dowd. 
Time has dealt kindly with that stout officer, 
OS it does ordinarily with men who have 
good stomachs and good tempers, and are 
not perplexed overmuch by fatigue of the 
brain. The colonel plays a good knife and 
fork at tiffin, and resumes those weapons 
with great success at dinner. He smokes 
his hookah after both meals, puffs away as 
quietly while his wife scolds him, as he did 
under the fire of the French at Waterloo. 
Age and heat have not diminished the activi- 
ty or the eloquence of the descendant of the 
Malonys and the Molloys. Her ladyship, 
our old acquaintance, is as much at home at 
Madras as at Brussels, in the cantonment as 
under the tents. On the march you saw 
her at the head of the regknent seated on a 
royal elephant, a noble sight. Mounted on 
that beast, she has been into action with 
tigers in the jungle : she has been received 
by native princes, who have welcomed her 
and Glorvina into the recesses of their zena- 
nas, and- offered her shawls and jewels 
which it went to her heart to refuse. The 
sentries of all arms salute her wherever she 
makes her appearance : and she touches 
her hat gravely to their salutation. Lady 
O'Dowd is one of the greatest ladies in the 
Presidency of Madras — her quarrel with 
T ady Smith, wife of Sir Minos Smith, the 
puisne judge, is still remembered by some 
at Madras, when the colonel's lady snapped 
her fingers in the judge's lady's face, and 
said she'd never stir a foot before ever a 
beggarly civilian. Even now, though it is 
five-and-twenty years ago, people remember 
Lady O'Dowd dancing a jig at Government 
Jlouse, wliere she danced down two aids- 
de-carap, a major of Madras cavalry and two 
gentlemen of the Civil Service ; and, per- 
suaded by Major Dobbin, C.B., second in 
command of the — th, to retire to the supper 
room, lassata nondum saiiata reces^L 

Peggy O'Dowd is indeed the same as 
ever : kind in act and thought : impetuous 
in temper : eager to command : a tyrant 
over her Michael : a dragon among all the 
ladies of. the regiment : a mother to all the 
young men, whom she tends in their sick- 
ness, defends in all their scrapes, and with 
whom Lady Peggy is immensely popular. 
But the subalterns' and captains' ladies (the 
major is unmarried) cabal against her a good 
deal. They say that Glorvina gives herself 
airs, and that Peggy herself is intolerably 



domineering. She interfered witn a little 
congregation which Mrs. Kirk had got up, 
and laughed the young men away from hei 
sermons, stating that a soldier's wife had no 
business to be a parson : that Mrs. Kirk 
would be much better mending her hus- 
band's clothes : and that if the regiment 
wanted sermons, she had the finest in the 
world, those of her uncle, the dean. She 
abruptly put a termination to a fiination 
which Lieutenant Stubble of the regiment 
had commenced with the surgeon's wife, 
threatening to come down upon Stubble for 
the money which he had borrowed from 
her (for the young fellow was still of an ex- 
travagant turn) unless he broke off at once 
and went to the Cape, on sick leave. On 
the other hand, she housed and sheltered 
Mrs. Posky who fled from her bungalow 
one night, pursued by her infuriate husband, 
wielding his second brandy bottle, and ac- 
tually carried Posky through the delirium 
tremens, and broke him of the habit of 
drinking, which had grown upon that officer 
as all evil habits will grow upon men. In a 
word, in adversity she was the best of com 
forters, in good fortune the most trouble- 
some of friends ; having a perfectly good 
opinion of herself always, and an indomitable 
resolution to have her own way. 

Among other points, she had made up 
her mind that Glorvina should marry our old 
friend Dobbin. Mrs. O'Dowd knew the 
major's expectations and appreciated his 
good qualities, and the high character which 
he enjoyed in his profession. GloiTina, a 
very handsome, fresh-colored, black-haired, 
blue-eyed young lady, who could ride a 
horse, or play a souatta with any girl out of 
the County Cork, seemed to be the very 
person destined to insure Dobbin's happi- 
ness — much more than that *' poor good 
little weak-spurt'd Amelia," about whom ho 
used to take on so. — '* Look at Glorvina en- 
ter a room," Mrs. O'Dowd would say, " and 
compare her with that poor Mrs. Osborne, 
who couldn't say Bo to a goose. She'd be 
worthy of you, major — you're a quiet man 
yourself, and want some one to talk for ye. 
And though she does not come of such good 
blood as the Malonys or Molloys, let me teD 
ye, she's of an ancient family that any noble- 
man might be proud to marry into." 

But before she had come to such a reso- 
lution, and determined to subjugate Major 
Dobbin by her endearments, it must be 
owned that Glorvina had practiced them a 
good deal elsewhere. She had had a season 
in Dublin, and who linows how many in 
Cork, Killarney, and Mallow? She had 
flirted with all the marriageable officert 
whom the dep6ts of her country afforded 
and all the bachelor squires who seemea 
eligible. She had been en^a^ed ta V<fe xasaL 
tied a Vva\i scoTe> xXm^^ \\i.\x^\sxA^\s!«Kix^^^ 
I lYie c\eTgymaxi ^\^w\\v-«>aa\i»^^^^^ ^"^^ 
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She had flirted all the way to Madras with 
the captain and chief mate of the Ramchund- 
er East Indiamaii) and had a season at the 
Presidency with her brother and Mrs. 
O Dowd who was staying there, while the 
major of the regiment was in command at 
the station. Every body admired her there : 
every body danced with her : but no one 
proposed who was worth the marrying; one 
or two exceedingly young subalterns sighed 
after her, and a beardless civilian or two; 
but she rejected these as beneath her pre- 
tensions; and other and younger virgins 
than Gloi-vina were married before her. 
There are women, and handsome women 
too, who have this fortune in life. They 
J&U in love with the utmost generosity; they 
ride and walk with half the army-list, 
though they draw near to forty, and yet 
the Miss O'Gradys are Miss O'Gradys still : 
Glorvina persisted that but for Lady O'- 
Dowd's unlucky quarrel with the Judge's 
lady, she would have made a good match at 
Madras, where old Mr. Chutney, who was 
at the head of the civil service (and who 
afterward married Miss Dolby, a young 
lady, only thirteen years of age, who had 
just arrived from school in Europe), was 
just at the point of proposing to her. 

Well, although Lady O'Dowd and Glor- 
vina quarreled a great number of times every 
day, and upon almost every conceivable sub- 
ject — indeed, if Mick O'Dowd had not pos- 
sessed the temper of an angel, two such 
women constantly about his ears would have 
driven him out of his senses — ^yet they agreed 
between themselves on this point, that Glor- 
vina should marry Major Dobbin, and were 
determined that the major should have no 
rest until the arrangement was brought about. 
Undismayed by forty or fifty previous de- 
feats, Glorvina laid si^e to him. She sang 
Irish Melodies at him unceasingly. She 
asked him so frequently and pathetically, 
will ye come to the bower ? that it is a won- 
der how any man of feeling could have re- 
sisted the invitation. She was never tired, 
of inquiring, if sorrow had his young days 
faded; and was ready to listen and weep 
fike Desdemona at the stories of his dangers 
and his campaigns. It has been said that 
our honest and dear old friend used to per- 
form on the flute in private : Glorvina insist- 
ed upon having duets with him, and Lady 
O'Dowd would rise and artlessly quit the 
room, when the young couple were so en- 
gaged. Glorvina forced the major to ride 
with her of mornings. The whole canton- 
ment Raw them set out and return. She 
was constantly writing notes over to him at 
his house, borrowing his books, and scoring 
with her great pencil-marks such passages 
of sentiment or humor as awakened her sym- 
pathy. She borrowed his horses, his serv- 
Mats, his spoons, and palanquin ; — no wonder 
Jiat puhlic rumor as8\gael her to him, and 



that the major's sisters in England shoaid 
fancy they were about to have a sister-in- 
law. 

Dobbin, who was thus vigorously besieged, 
was in the mean while in a state of the most 
odious tranquillity. He used to laugh when 
the young fellows of the regiment joked him 
about Glorvina's manifest attentions to him 
*» Bah !" said he, *• she is only keeping >iei 
hand in — she practices upon me as she does 
upon Mrs. Tozer's piano, because it's the 
most handy instrument in the station. I am 
much too battered and old for such a fine 
young lady as Glorvina." And so he went 
on riding with her, and copying music and 
verses into her albums, and playing at chess 
with her very submissively ; for it is with 
these simple amusements that some ofiicers 
in India are accustomed to while away their 
leisure moments; while others, of a less do- 
mestic turn hunt hogs, and shoot snipes, or 
gamble and smoke cheroots, and betake 
themselves to brandy-and -water. As for 
Sir Michael O'Dowd, though his lady and 
her sister both urged him to call upon the 
major to explain himself, and not keep on 
torturing a poor innocent girl in that shame- 
ful way ; the old soldier refused point-blank 
to have any thing to do with the conspiracy. 
— ** 'Faith, the major's big enough to choose 
for himself," Sir Michael said; "he'll ask 
ye when he wants ye ?" — or else he would 
turn the matter ofl" jocularly, declaring ** that 
Dobbin was too young to keep house, and 
had written home to ask lave of his mamma." 
Nay, he went farther, and in private com- 
munications with his major, would caution 
and rally him — crying, ** Mind your oi, Dob, 
my boy, them girls are bent on mischief— 
my lady has just got a box of gowns fi'om 
Europe, and there's a pink satin for Glorvim, 
which will finish ye. Dob, if it's in the power 
of woman or satin to move ye." 

But the truth is, neither beauty nor fash- 
ion could conquer him. Our honest friend 
had but one idea of a woman in his head, 
and that one did not in the least resemble 
Miss Glorvina O'Dowd in pink satin. A 
gentle little woman in black, with large eyes 
and brown hair, seldom speaking, save when 
spoken to, and then in a voice not in the 
least resembling Miss Glorvina's — a soft 
young niother tending an infant and beckon- 
ing the major up with a smile to look at him 
— a rosy-cheeked lass coming singing into 
the room in Kussell-square or hanging oo 
George Osborne's arm, happy and loving— > 
there was but this image that filled our hon- 
est major's mind by day and by night, and 
reigned over it always. Very likely Ame- 
lia was not like the porti*ait the major had 
formed of her : there was a figure io a book 
of fashions which his sisters had in Engknd, 
and with which William had made away 
prWateAy^ ^^%\Kw% \t. mto the lid of his d€»k, 
and iancym^ \ve «vw %Q;tfi<^ Tc^^tcii^eusi!^ t» 
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Mrs. Osborne in the print, whereas I have 
seen it, and can vouch that it is but the pic- 
ture of a high-waisted gown with an impossi- 
ble doirs fkce simpering over it — and, per- 
haps, Mr. Dobbin^s sentimental Amelia was 
no more like the real one than this absurd 
little print which he cherished. But what 
man in love, of us, is better informed ? — or 
is Le much happier when he sees and owns 
his delusion ? Dobbin was under this spell. 
He did not bother his friends and the public 
much about his feelings, or indeed lose his 
natural zest or appetite on account of them. 
His head has grizzled since we saw him last ; 
and a line or two of silver may be seen in 
the soft brown hair likewise. But his feel- 
ings are not in the least changed or oldened ; 
and his love remains as fresh, as a man's 
recollections of boyhood are. 

We have said how the two Miss Dobbins 
and Amelia, the major's correspondents in 
Europe, wrote him letters from England; 
Mrs. Osborne congratulating him with great 
candor and cordiality upon his approaching 
nuptials with Miss O'Dowd. 

»* Your sister has just kindly visited me,** 
Amelia wrote in her letter, " and informed 
me of an interesting events upon which I beg 
to offer my most sincere congratulations. I 
hope the young lady to whom I hear you 
are to be united will in every respect prove 
worthy of one. who is himself all kindness 
and goodness. The poor widow has only 
ner prayers to offer, and her cordial wishes 
for your prosperity ! Georgy sends his love 
to his dear godpapa, and hopes that you will 
cot forget him. I tell him that you are about 
to form other ties, with one who I am sure 
merits all your affection^ but that although 
such ties must of Course be the strongest and 
most sacred, and supersede all others, yet 
*Jiat I am sure the widow and the child 
whom you have ever protected and loved 
will always have a comer in your heart" 
The letter, which has been before alluded 
to, went on in this strain, protesting through- 
out as to the extreme satisfaction of the 
writer. 

This letter, which arrived by the very 
same shipwhich brought out Lady 0*Dowd*s 
box of millinery from London (and which 
you may be sure Dobbin opened before any 
one of the other packets which the mail 
brought him), put the receiver into such a 
state of mind, that Glorvina, and her pink 
satin, and every thing belonging to her, be- 
came perfectly odious to him. The major 
cursed the talk of women, and the sex in 
general. Every thing annoyed him that 
day — the parade was insufferably hot and 
wearisome. Good heavens ! was a man of 
intellect to waste his life, day after day, in- 
specting cross-belts, and putting fools through 
their manoeuvres? The senseless chatter 
of the young men at mess was more than 
ever jarring. What cared he, a man on the 



high road to forty, to know how many snipes 
Lieutenant Smith had shot, or what were 
the performances of Ensign Brown's mare ? 
The jokes about the table filled him witb 
shame. He was too old to Hsten to the ban- 
ter of the assistant-surgeon, and the slang 
of the youngsters, at which old O'Dowd, 
with his bald head and red face, laughed 
quite easily. The old man had listened to 
those jokes any time these thirty years — 
Dobbin himself had been fifteen years hear- 
ing them. And after the boisterous dullness 
of the mess- table, the quarrels and scandal 
of the ladies of the regiment ! It was u fa- 
bearable, shameful. ** O Amelia, Amelia," 
he thought, ** you to whom I have been so 
faithful — ^you reproach me ! It is because 
you can not feel for me, that I drag on this 
wearisome life. And you reward me, after 
years of devotioA, by giving me your bless- 
ing upon my marriage, forsooth, with this 
flaunting Irish girl!" Sick and sorry felt 
poor William: more than ever wretched 
and lonely. He would like to have done 
with life and its vanity altogether — so boot- 
less and unsatisfactory the struggle, so 
cheerless and dreaiy the prospect, seemed 
to him. He lay all that night sleepless, and 
yearning to go home. Amelia's letter haO 
fallen as a blank upon him. No fidelity, no 
constant truth and passion, could move her 
into warmth. She would not see that he 
loved her. Tossing in his bed, he spoke out 
to her. »* Good God, Amelia !" he said. 
** don't you know that I only love you in the 
world — ^you, who are a stone to me — you, 
whom I tended through months and months 
of illness and gi'ief, and who bade me fare- 
well with a smile on your face, and forgot 
me before the door shut between us !" The 
native servants lying outside his verandahs 
beheld with wonder the major, so cold and 
quiet ordinarily, at present so passionately 
moved and cast down. Would she have 
pitied him had she seen him? He read 
over and over all the letters which he ever 
had from her — letters of business relative to 
the little property which he had made her 
beUeve her husband had left to her — brief 
notes of invitation — every scrap of wi'iting 
that she had ever sent to him — ^how cold, 
how kind, how hopeless, how selfish, they 
were! 

Had there been some kind, gentle soul 
near at hand, who could read and appreci- 
ate this silent, generous heart, who knows 
but that the reign of Amelia might have 
been over, and that friend William's love 
might have flowed into a kinder channel? 
But there was only Glorvina of the jetty 
ringlets with whom his intercourse was fa- 
miliar, and this dashing young woman was 
not bent upon loving the major, but rather 
on making the major admits Kcrc — ^ \ssss^ 
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lo carry it out. She curled her hair and 
showed Ler shoulders at him, as much as to 
say, Did ye ever see such jet ringlets and 
such a complexion ? She grinned at him so 
that he might see that every tooth in her 
head was sound — and he never heeded all 
these charms. V"ery soon after the arrival 
of the box of millinery, and perhaps, indeed, 
^n honor of it, Lady O'Dowd and the ladies 
of the King's Regiment gave a ball to the 
Company's Regiments and the civilians at 
the station. Glorvina sported the killing 
pink frock, and the major, who attended the 
party and walked very ruefully up and down 
the rooms, never so much as perceived the 
pink garment. Glorvina danced past him in 
a fury with all the young subalterns of the 
station, and the major was not in the least 
jealous of her performance, or angry because 
Captain Bangles of the cavalry handed her 
to supper. It was not jealousy, or frocks, or 
shoulders, that could move him, and Glorvina 
had nothing more. 

So those two were each exemplifying the 
canity of this life, and each longing for what 
he or she could not get. Glorvina cried with 
rsge at the failure. She had set her mind 
on the major "more than on any of the 
others," she owned, sobbing. " He'll break 
my heart, he will, Peggy," she would whim- 
per to her sister-in-law when they were 
good friends ; ** sure every one of my frocks 
must be taken in — it's such a skeleton I'm 
growing." Fat or thin, laughing or melan- 
choly, on horseback or the music-stool, it 
was all the same to the major. And the 
colonel, puffing his pipe and listening to 
these complaints, would suggest that Glory 
should have some black frocks out in the 
next box from London, and told a mysteri- 
ous story of a lady in Ireland who died of 
grief for the loss of her husband before she 
got e'er a one. 

While the major was going on in this tan- 
talizing way, not proposing, and declining to 
fall in love, there came another ship from 
Europe bringing letters on board, and among 
them some more for the heartless man. 
These were home letters bearing an earlier 
post mark than that of the former packets, 
and as Major Dobbin recognized among his, 
the handwriting of his sister, who always 
crossed and recrossed her letters to her 
brother — gathered together all the possible 
bad news which she could collect, abused 
him and read him lectures with sisterly 
frankness, and always left him miserable for 
the day after ** dearest William '* had achiev- 
ed the perusal of one of her epistles — the 
truth must be told that, " dearest William " 
did not hurry himself to break the seal of 
Miss Dobbin's letter, but waited for a par- 
ticularly favorable day and mood for doing so. 
A foi-tmghl before, moreover, he had written 
Co scold her for telling those absurd stories 
to Mrs. Osborne, and had dispatched a letter 



in reply to that lady, undeceiving her wito 
respect to the repoits concerning him, and 
assuring her that "he had no sort of present 
intention of altering his condition." 
. Two or three nights after the arrival of 
the second package of letters, the major had 
passed the evening pretty cheerfully at Lady 
O'Dowd's house, where Glorvina thought 
that he listened with rather more attentiot 
than usual to the Meeting of the Wathers 
the Minsthrel Boy, and one or two other 
specimens of song with which she favored 
him (the truth is, he was no more listening 
to Glorvina than to the howling of the jackals 
in the moonlight outside, and the delusion 
was hers as usual), and having played his 
game at chess with her (cribbage with the 
surgeon was Lady O'Dowd's favorite evening 
pastime). Major Dobbin took leave of the 
coloners family at his usual hour and retired 
to his own house. 

There, on his table, his sister's letter lay 
reproaching him. He took it up, ashamed 
rather of his negligence regarding it, and 
prepared himself for a disagreeable hour's 
communing with that crabbed-handed absent 

relative It may have been an hour 

after the major's departure from the colonel's 
house — Sir Michael was sleeping the sleep 
of the just ; Glorvina had arranged her black 
ringlets in the innumerable little bits of paper 
in which it was her habit to confine them ; 
Lady O'Dowd, too, had gone fj her bed in 
the nuptial chamber, on the ground-floor, and 
had tucked her musquito curtains round hdr 
fair form, when the guard at the gates of the 
commanding-officer's compound, beheld Ma 
jor Dobbin, in the moonlight, rushing towaitl 
the house with a swift step and a very agi- 
tated countenance, and he passed the senti- 
nel and went up to the windows of the 
colonel's bed-chamber. 

" O'Dowd — colonel !" said Dobbin, and 
kept up a great shouting. 

"Heavens, meejor!" said Glorvina of the 
curl-papers, putting out her head, too, from 
her window. 

"What is it. Dob, me boy?" said the colo- 
nel, expecting there was a fu*e in the station, 
or that the route had come from head quar 
ters. 

" I — ^I must have leave of absence. 1 
must go to England — on the most urgent 
private affairs," Dobbin said. 

" Good heavens ! what has happened !'' 
thought Glorvina, trembling with all the 
papillotes. 

" I want to be off— now — to-night," Dob- 
bin continued ; and the colonel, getting up, 
came out to parley with him. 

In the postscript of Miss Dobbin's cross 
letter — the major had just come upon a 
paragraph, to the following effect : " I drove 
yesterday to see your old acquaintance, Mrs. 
Osborne. The wretched place they live at 
\ since l\vey Nvex^ VjwiVxxx^V'a^ -jw^ Vjwjvt — Mr 
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6., to judge from a brass plate on the door 
of his hut (it is little better), is a coal mer- 
chant. The little boy, your godson, is 
certainly a fine child, diough forward, and 
inclined to be saucy and self-willed. But 
we have taken notice of him as you wish it, 
and have introduced him to his aunt, Miss 
O., who was rather pleased with him. Per- 
haps his grandpapa, not the bankrupt one, 
who is almost doting, but Mr. Osborne, of 
Russel-square, may be induced to relent 
toward the child of your friend, his erring 
and self-willed son. And Amelia will not 
be ill-disposed to give him up. The widow 
is consoled, and is about to marry a reverend 
gentleman, the Rev. Mr. Binney, one of the 
curates of Brompton. A poor match. But 
Mrs. O. is getting old, and I saw a great deal 
of gray in her hair — she was in very good 
spirits ; and your little godson over-ate him- 
self at our house. Mamma sends her love 
with that of your affectionate, 

"Ann Dobbin." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

A EOUNDABOUT CHAPTER BETWEEN LON- 
DON AND HAMPSHIRE. 

Our old friends the Crawleys' family 
house, in Great Gaunt-street, still bore over 
its front the hatchment which had been 
placed there as a token of mourning for Sir 
Pkt Crawley's demise, yet this heraldic 
emblem was in itself a very splendid and 
gaudy piece of furniture, and all the rest of 
the mansion became more brilliant than it 
had ever been during the late baronet's 
reign. The black outer-coating of the bricks 
was removed and they appeared with a 
cheerful blushing face streaked with white : 
the old bronze lions of the knocker were gilt 
handsomely, the railings painted, and the 
dismalest house in Great Gaunt-street, be- 
came the smartest in the whole quarter, be- 
fore the green leaves in Hampshire had re- 
placed those yellowing ones which were on 
the trees in Queen's Crawley avenue when 
dd Sir Pitt Crawley passed under them for 
the last time. 

A little woman, with a carriage to corres- 
pond, was perpetually seen about this man- 
sion ; an elderly spinster, accompanied by a 
little boy, also might be remarked coming 
thither daily. It was Miss Briggs and little 
Rawdon, whose business it was to see to the 
inward renovation of Sir Pitt's house, to su- 
perintend the female band engaged in stitch- 
ing the blinds and hangings, to poke and 
rummage in the drawers and cupboards 
crammed with the dirty relics and congre- 
gated trumperies of a couple of generations 
of Lady Crawleys, and to take inventories 
of the china, the glass, and other properties 
D the closets and store-rooms. 



Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was general-in- 
chief over these arrangements, with full 
orders from Sir Pitt to sell, barter, confis- 
cate, or purchase furniture : and she enjoy- 
ed herself not a little in an occupation which 
gave full scope to her taste and ingenuity. 
The renovation of the house was determin- 
ed upon when Sir Pitt came to town in No- 
vember to see his lawyers, and when he 
passed nearly a week in Curzon-street, un- 
der the roof of his affectionate brother and 
sister. 

He had put up at an hotel at first ; but, 
Becky, as soon as she heard of the baronet's 
arrival, went off alone to greet him, and re- 
turned in an hour to Curzon-street, with Sir 
Pitt in the carriage by her side. It was 
impossible sometimes to resist this artless 
little creature's hospitalities, so kindly were 
they pressed, so frankly and amiably offer- 
ed. Becky seized Pitt's hand in a transport 
of gratitude, when he agreed to come. 
** Thank you," she said, squeezing it, and 
looking into the baronet's eyes, who blushed 
a good deal; **how happy this will make 
Rawdon." She bustled about to Pitt's bed- 
room, leading on the servants, who were 
carrying his trunks thither. She came in 
herself laughing, with a coal-scuttle out of 
her own room. 

A fire was blazing already in Sir Pitt's y^^ 
apartment (it was MiS^ Briggs' room, by the^/ 
way, who was sent up-stairs to sleep with 
the maid). ♦* I knew I should bring you," 
she said, with pleasure beaming in her 
glance. Indeed, she was really and sincere- 
ly happy at having him for a guest. 

Becky made Rawdon dine out once or 
twice on business, while Pitt staid with 
them, and the baronet passed the happy 
evening alone with her and Briggs. ' She 
went down stairs to the kitchen and actually 
cooked little dishes for him. " Isn't it a 
good salmi ?" she said; " I made it for you. 
I can make better dishes than that ; and will 
when you come to see me." 

" Every thing you do, you do well," said 
the baronet, gallantly. ** The salmi is excel- 
lent indeed." 

"A poor man's wife," Rebecca replied 
gayly* "must make herself useful, you 
know :" on which her brother-in-law vowed 
that **she was fit to be the wife of an em- 
peror, and that to be skillful in domestic 
duties was surely one of the most charming 
of women's qualities." And Sir Pitt thought 
with something like mortification of Lady 
Jane at home, and of a certain pie which she 
had insisted upon making, and serving to 
him at dinner — a most abominable pie. 

Besides the salmi, which was made of 
Lord Steyne^s pheasants from his lordship's 
cottage of Stillbrook, Becky gave her brother- 
in-law a bottle of white wine, some that Raw- 
don had brought v«\t\i.V\\x\Sx««v'^^'«cw5.^^\>»^^ 
\ \iad v^cVft^ \x^ i«t w^\>cC\w^. ^^ \\^^^ "^^^^ 
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tlellei said ; whereas the liquor was, in trath, 
some White Hermitage from the Marquis of 
Steyne's famous cellars, which brought fire 
into the baronet's pallid cheeks and a glow 
into his feeble frame. 

Then, when he had drunk up the bottle 
of petit vin blanc, she gave him her hand 
and took him up to the drawing-room, and 
made him snug on the sofa by the fire, and 
let him talk, as she listened with the ten- 
derest kindly interest, sitting by him, and 
hemming a shirt f(5r her dear little boy. 
Whenever Mrs. Rawdon wished to be par- 
ticularly humble and viituous, this little shirt 
used to come out of her work-box. It had 
got to be too small for Rawdon long before 
it was finished, though. 

Well, Rebecca listenod to him, she talked 
to him, she sang to him, she coaxed him and 
cuddled him, so that he found himself more 
and more glad every day to get back from 
the lawyer's at Gray's Inn, to the blazing 
fire in Curzon-street — a gladness in which 
the men of law likewise participated, for 
Pitt's harangues were of the longest — and 
so that when he went away he felt quite a 
pang at departing. How pretty she looked 
kissing her hand to him from the carriage, 
and waving her handkerchief when he had 
taken his place in the mail. She put the 
handkerchief to her eyes once. He pulled 
his sealskin cap over his, as the coach drove 
away, and, sinking back, he thought to him- 
self how she respected him, and how he de- 
served it, and how Rawdon was a foolish 
dull fellow, who did'nt half appreciate his 
wife; and how mum and stupid his own 
wife was compare! to that brilliant little 
Becky. Becky had hinted every one of 
these things herself, perhaps, but so deli- 
cately and gently, that you hardly knew 
when or where. And, before they parted, 
it was agreed that the house in London 
should be redecorated for the next season, 
and that the brothers' families should meet 
again in the countiy at Christmas. 

** I wish you could have got a little money 
out of him," Rawdon said to his wife moodi- 
ly when the baronet was gonef; " I should 
like to give something to old Haggles, hanged 
if I shouldn't. It ain't right, you know, 
that the old fellow should be kept out of all 
his money. It may be inconvenient, and he 
might let to somebody else besides us, you 
know." 

" Tell him," said Becky, ** that as soon as 
Sir Pitt's afiairs are settled every body will 
be paid, and give him a little something on 
account. Here's a check that Pitt left for 
the boy," and she took from her bag and 
gave her husband a paper which his brother 
had handed over to her on behalf of the little 
son and heir of the younger branch of the 
Crawleys. 

TJje truth is, she had tried personally the 
g'oaa'd oa which her husband expressed a 



wish that she should venture — tried it ovei 
so delicately, and found it unsafe. Even at 
a hint about embarrassments. Sir Pitt Craw- 
ley was off and alarmed. And he began a 
long speech, explaining how straitened he 
himself was in money matters; how the 
tenants would not pay; how his father's 
afifairs, and the expenses attendant upon the 
demise of the old gentleman had involved 
him; how he wanted to pay ofif incum- 
brances; and how the bankers and agents 
were overdrawn ; and Pitt Crawley ended 
by making a compromise with his sister-in- 
law, and giving her a very small sum for the 
benefit of her little boy. 

Pitt knew how poor his brother and his 
brother's family must be. It could not have 
escaped the notice of such a cool and expe- 
rienced old diplomatist, that Rawdon's family 
had nothing to live upon, and that houses 
and cari'iages are not to be kept for nothing. 
He knew very well that he was the pro- 
prietor or appropriator of the money, which, 
according to all proper calculation, ought to 
have fallen to his younger brother, and he 
had, we may be sure, some secret pangs of 
remorse within him, which wai*ned him that 
he ought to perform some act of justice, or, 
let us say, compensation, toward these dis- 
appointed relations. A just, decent man, 
not without brains, who said his prayers, 
and knew his catechism, and did his duty 
outwardly through life, he could not be 
otherwise than aware that something was 
due to his brother at his hands, and that 
morally he was Rawdon's debtor. 

But, as one reads in the columns of the 
Times newspaper every now and then, 
queer announcements from the chancellor 
of the exchequer, acknowledging the receipt 
of 6650 from A. B., or 6610 from W. T., as 
conscience-money, on account of taxes due 
by the said A. B. or W. T., which pay- 
ments the penitents beg the right honorable 
gentleman to acknowledge through the me- 
dium of the public press; — so is the chan- 
cellor no doubt, and the reader likewise^ 
always perfectly sure that the above-named 
A. B. and W. T. are only paying a very 
small installment of what they really owe, 
and that the man who sends up a twenty 
pound-note, has very likely hundreds or 
thousands more for which he ought to ac- 
count. Such, at least, are my feelings, 
when I see A. B. or W. T.'s insufficient 
acts of repentance. And I have no doubt 
that Pitt Crawley's conti'ition, or kindness, 
if you will, toward his younger brother, by 
whom he had so much profited, was only 
a very small dividend upon the capital sum 
in which he was indebted to Rawdon. Not 
every body is willing to pay even so much. 
To part with money is a sacriiSce beyond 
almost all to men endowed with a sense ol 
order. There is scarcely any man alive 
\ w\iO doM noX. vVvrnV^ \i\ixvaQlf meritor aus for 
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Ipving his neighbor five pounds. Thriftless 
gives, not from a beneficent pleasure in 
giving, but from a lazy delight in spending. 
Fie would not deny nlmself one enjoyment; 
not his opera-stall, not his horse, not his 
dinner, not even the pleasure of giving La- 
zarus the five pounds. Thrifty, who is 
good, wise, just, and owes no man a penny, 
Curns from a beggar, haggles with a hackney- 
noachman, or denies a poor relation, and I 
Joubt which is the more selfish of the two. 
Money has only a different value in the eyes 
of each. 

So, in a word, Pitt Crawley thought he 
would do something for his brother, and 
then thought that he would think about it 
some other time. 

And with regard to Becky, she was not a 
woman who expected too much from the 
generosity of her neighbors, and so was 
quite content with all that Pitt Crawley had 
done for her. She was acknowledged by 
the head of the family. If Pitt would not 
eive her any thing, he would get something 
U>r her some day. If she got no money 
from her brother-in-law, she got what was 
as good as moneys-credit. Kaggles was 
made rather easy in his mind by the spec- 
tocle of the union between the brothers, by 
a small payment on the spot, and by the 
promise of a much larger sum speedily to be 
assigned to him. And Rebecca told Miss 
Briggs, whose Christmas dividend upon the 
little sum lent by her, Becky paid with an 
air of candid joy, and as if her exchequer 
was brimming over with gold — ^Rebecca, we 
say, told Miss Briggs, in strict confidence, 
that she had conferred with Sir Pitt, who 
was famous as a financer, on Briggs's special 
behalf, as to the most profitable investment 
of Miss B.'s remaining capital ; and Sir Pitt, 
after much consideration; had thought of a 
most safe and advantageous way in which 
Briggs could lay out her money; that, being 
especially interested in her as an attached 
friend of the late Miss Crawley, and of the 
whole family, and that long before he left 
town, he had recommended that she should 
be ready with the money at a moment's no- 
tice, so as to purchase at the most favorable 
opportunity the shares which Sir Pitt had 
in his eye. Poor Miss Briggs was very 
grateful for this mark of Sir Pitt's attention 
— it came so unsolicited, she said, for she 
never should have thought of removing the 
money from the funds — and the delicacy 
enhanced the kindness of the office ; and 
she promised to see her man of business 
immediately, and be ready with her little 
cash at the proper hour. 

And this worthy woman was so grateful 
for the kindness of Rebecca in the matter, 
and for that of her generous benefactor, the 
colonel, that she -went out and spent a great 
pait of her half-year's dividend in the pur- 
chase of a black velvet coat for little Hawdoa, 

R 



who by the way was grown almost too big 
for black velvet now, and was of a size ana 
age befitting him for the assumption of the 
virile jacket and pantaloons. 

He was a fine, open-faced boy, with blue 
eyes and waving flaxen hair, sturdy in limb 
but generous and soft in heart : fondly at- 
taching himself to all who were good to him 
— to the pony — to Lord Southdown, who 
gave him the horse — (he used to blush and 
glow all over when he saw that kind young 
nobleman) — to the groom who had charge 
of the pony — to Molly, the cook, who cram- 
med him with ghost stories at night, and 
with good things from the dinner — to Briggs, 
whom he plagued and laughed at — and to his 
father especially, whose attachment toward 
the lad was curious too to witness. Here, 
as he grew to be about eight years old, his 
attachments may be said to have ended. 
The beautiful mother-vision had faded away 
after a while. During near two years she 
had scarcely spoken to the child. She dis- 
liked him. He had the measles and the 
hooping-cough. He bored her. One day 
when he was standing at the landing-place, 
having crept down fi'om the upper regions 
attracted by the sound of his mother's voice, 
who was singing to Lord Steyne, the draw- 
ing-room door opening suddenly, discovered 
the little spy, who but a moment before had 
been wrapped in delight, and listening to the 
music. 

His mother came out and struck him vio- 
lently a couple of boxes on the ear. He 
heard a laugh from the marquis in the inner 
room (who was amused by this free and Art- 
less exhibition of Becky's temper), and fled 
down below to his friends of the kitchen, 
bursting in an agony of grief. 

**It is not because it hurts me" little 
Rawdon gasped out — "only — only" — sobs 
and tears wound up the sentence in a storm. 
It was the little boy's heart that was bleeding. 
•* Why mayn't I hear her singing ? Why 
don't she ever sing to me — as she does to 
that bald-head6d man with the large teeth?" 
He gasped out at various intervals these 
exclamations of rage and grief. The cook 
looked at the housemaid : the housemaid 
looked knowingly at the footman — the awfu) 
kitchen inquisition which sits in judgment 
in every house, and knows every thing-Hsate 
on Rebecca at that moment. 

After this incident, the mother's dislike 
increased to hatred ; the consciousness that 
the child was in the house was a reproach 
and a pain to her. His very sight annoyed 
her. Fear, doubt, and resistance, sprang up, 
too, in the boy's own bosom. They were 
separated from that day of the boxes on the 
ear. 

Lord Steyne also heartily misliked the 
boy. When they met by mischance, he 
made sarcastic bows or remarks to the 
child, or g;lared «Lt VivroL^Saik\. ^ws^'^i^Vssi^vw^ 
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eyes. Rawdon used to stare him in the 
face, and double his little fists in return. 
He knew his enemy ; and this gentleman, 
of all who came to the hou^e, was the one 
who angered him most. One day the foot- 
man found him squaring his fists at Lord 
Steyne's hat in the hall. The footman told 
the circumstance as a good joke to Lord 
Steyne's coachman ; that officer imparted 
it to Lord Steyne^s gentleman, and to the 
servant's hall in general. And very soon 
afterward, when Mrs. Rawdon Crawley 
made her appearance at Gaunt House, the 
porter who unbarred the gates, the servants 
of all uniforms in the hall, the functionaries 
in white waistcoats, who bawled out from 
landing to landing the names of Colonel and 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, knew about her, or 
fancied they did. The man who brought 
her refreshment and stood behind her chair, 
had talked her character over with the large 
gentleman in motley-colored clothes at his 
side. Bon Dieu ! it is awful, that servants' 
inquisition ! You see a woman in a great 
party in a splendid saloon, surrounded by 
tsithful admirers, distributing sparkling 
glances, dressed to perfection, curled, roug- 
ed, smiling and happy : — Discovery walks 
respectfully up to her, in the shape of a 
huge, powdered man with large calves and 
a tray of ices — ^with Calumny — (which is as 
fatal as truth) — behind him, in the shape of 
the hulking fetlow carrying the wafer-bis- 
cuits. Madam, your secret will be talked 
over by those men at their club at the public- 
house to-night. Jeames will tell Chawls his 
notions about you over their pipes and pew- 
ter beer-pots. Some people ought to have 
mutes for servants in Vanity Fair — mutes 
who could not write. If you are guilty — 
tremble. That fellow behind your chair 
may he a Janissary with a bow-string in his 
plush breeches pocket. If you are not 
guilty have a care of appearances — which 
are as ruinous as guilt. * 

** Was Rebecca guilty or not ?" the 
Vehmgericht of the servants' hall had pro- 
nounced against her. 

And, I shame to say, she would not have 
got credit, had they not believed her to be 
guilty. It was the sight of the Marquis of 
Steyne's carriage-lamps at her door, contem- 
, plated by Raggles, burning in the blackness 
of midnight, ^* that kep him up," as he after- 
ward said ; that, even more than Rebecca's 
arts and coaxings. 

And so — guiltless very likely — she was 
writhing and poshing onward toward what 
they call **a position in society," and the 
servants were pointing at her as lost and 
ruined. So you see Molly the housemaid, 
of a morning, watching a spider in the door- 
post lay his thread and laboriously crawl up 
it, uDt'iH, tired of the sport, she raises her 
Ifrootn mid sweeps away the thread and the 
MrtMeer 



A day or two before Christmus, Becky, 
her husband, and her son, made ready and 
went to pass the holidays at the seat of their 
ancestors at Queen's" Crawley. Becky 
would have liked to leave the little brat be- 
hind, and would, but for Lady Jane's urgent 
invitations to the youngster ; and the symp- 
toms of revolt and discontent which Rawdcn 
manifested at her neglect of her son. ** He'i 
the finest boy in England," the father said, 
in a tone of reproach to her, " and you don't 
seem to care for him, Becky, as much as 
you do for your spaniel. He shan't bother 
you much : at home he will be away from 
you in the nursery, and he shall go outside 
on the coach with me." 

" Where you go yourself, because you 
want to smoke those filthy cigars," replied 
Mrs. Rawdon. 

** J remember when you liked *em 
though," answered the husband. 

Becky laughed : she was almost always 
good-humored. " That was when I was on 
my promotion, Goosey," she said. " Take 
Rawdon outside with you, and give him a 
cigar, too, if you like." 

Rawdon did not warm his little son for the 
winter's journey. in this way, but he and 
Briggs wrapped up the child in shawls and 
comforters, and he was hoisted respectfully 
on to the roof of the coach in the dark morn- 
ing, under the lamps of the White Horse 
Cellar : and with no small delight he watch- 
ed the dawn rise, and made his first journey 
to the place which his father still called 
home. It was a journey of infinite pleasure 
to the boy, to whom the incidents of the 
road afforded endless interest ; his father an 
swering to him all questions connected with 
it, and telling him who lived in the great 
white house to the right, and whom the park 
belonged to. His mother, inside the vehicle, 
with her maid and her furs, her wrappers 
and her scent-bottles, made such a to-do that 
you would have thought she never had been 
in a stage-coach before — much less, that she 
had been turned out of this very one to 
make room for a paying passenger on a 
ceitain journey performed some half-score 
years ago. 

It was dark again when little Rawdon was 
wakened up to enter, his uncle's carriage at 
Mudbury, and he sate and looked out of it, 
wondering as the great iron gates flew open, 
and at the white trunks of the limes as they 
swept by, until they stopped, at lengtii, be- 
fore the light windows of the Hall, whidi 
were blazing and comfortable with Christ- 
mas welcome. The hall-door was flune 
open — ^a big fire was burning in tiie great old 
fireplace — a carpet was down over the 
chequered black flags. »♦ It's the old Tur- 
key one that used to be in the Ladies' Gal- 
lery," thought Rebecca, and the next insUmi 
. was kissing Lady Jane. 
\ Sbe and ^\t ^\\X v^t^QXTCL^d ih» same s» 
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lute with great gravity : but Rawdon having 
been smoking, hung back rather from his 
sister-in-law, whose two children came up 
to their cousin ; and, while Matilda held out 
her hand and kissed him, Pitt Binkie South- 
down, the son and heir, stood aloof leather, 
and examined him as % little dog does a big 
dog. 

Then the kind hostess conducted her 
guests to the snug apartments blazing with 
cheerful fires. Then tb*^ young ladies came 
and knocked at Mrs. Rawdon's door, under 
the pretense that they were desirous to be 
usefult but in reality to have the pleasure 
of inspecting the contents of her band and 
bonnet-boxes, and her dresses, which, though 
black, were of the newest London fashion. 
And they told her how much the Hall was 
changed for the better, and how old Lady 
Southdown was gone, and how Pitt was 
taking his station in the country, as became 
a Crawley, in fact. Then, the gi*eat dinner- 
oell having rung, th& family assembled at 
dinner, at which meal Rawdon Junior was 
placed by his aunt, the good-natured lady of 
the house ; Sir Pitt being uncommonly at- 
tentive to his sister-in-law at his own right 
hand. 

Little Rawdon exhibited a fine appetite, 
and showed a gentlemanlike behavior. 

" 1 like to dine here," he said to his aunt, 
when he had completed his meal, at the 
conclusisn of which, and after a decent 
grace by Sir Pitt, the young son and heir 
was introduced, and was perched on a high 
jhair by the baronet's side, while the daugh- 
ter took possession of the place and the little 
wine-glass prepared for her near her mother. 
'* I like to dine here," said Rawdon Minor, 
looking up at his relation's kind face. 

** Why ?" said the good Lady Jane. 

'*I dine in the kitchen when I am at 
home," replied Rawdon Minor, " or else with 
Briggs." But Becky was so engaged with 
the baronet, her host, pouring out a flood of 
compliments, and delights, and raptures, 
and admiring young Pitt Binkie, whom she 
declared to be the most beautiful, intelligent, 
noble-looking little creature, and so like his 
father, that she did not hear the remarks of 
her own flesh and blood at the other end of 
the broad, shining table. 

As a guest, and it being the first night of 
his arrival, Rawdon the Second was allowed 
to sit up until the hour when tea being over, 
and a great gilt book being laid on the table 
before Sir Pitt, all the domestics of the fam- 
ily sti'eamed in, and Sir Pitt read prayers. 
It was the first time the poor little boy had 
ever witaessed or heard of such a cere- 
cnonial. 

The h rase had been much improved even 
BiDce the baronet's brief leign, and was pro- 
nounced by Becky to be perfect, charming, 
AeiliSihtfa], when shp lurveyed *t in his com- 



pany. As for little Rawdc n, who examined 
it, with the children for his guides, it seemed 
to him a perfect palace of enchantment and 
wonder. There were long galleries, and 
ancient state- bed rooms ; there were pic- 
tures, and old china, and armor. There 
were the rooms in which grandpapa died, 
and by which the children walked with ter- 
rified looks. '* Who was grandpapa ?" he 
asked ; and they told him how he used 
to be very old, and used to be wheeled 
about in a garden-chair, and they showed 
him the garden-chair one day rotting in the 
out-house in which it had lain since the old 
gentleman had been wheeled away yonder 
to the church, of which the spire was glit- 
tering over the park elms. 

The brothera had good occupation for 
several mornings in examining the improve- 
ments which had been effected by Sir Pitt's 
genius and economy. And as they walked 
or rode, and looked at them, they could 
talk without too much boring each other. 
And Pitt took care to tell Rawdon what a 
heavy outlay of money these improvements 
had occasioned ; and that a man of landed 
and funded property was often very hard 
pressed for twenty ])ounds. .** There is that 
new lodge gate," said Pitt, pointing to it 
humbly with the bamboo cane, ** I can no 
more pay for it before the dividends in 
January than I can fly." 

** I can lend you, Pitt, till then," Rawdon 
answered, rather ruefully ; and they went 
in and looked at the restored lodge, where 
the family arms were just new scraped in 
stone; and where old Mrs. Lock, for the 
first time these many long years, had tigtiJ 
doors, sound roofs, and whole windows 



CHAPTER XLV. 

BETWEEN HAMPSHIRE AND LONDON. 

Sir Pitt Crawley had done more than 
repair fences and restore dilapidated lodgej 
on the Queen's Crawley estate. Like a 
wise man he had set to work to rebuild the 
injured popularity of his house, and stop up 
the gaps and ruins in which his name had 
been left by his disreputable and thriftless 
old predecessor. He was elected for the 
borough speedily after his father's demise ; 
a magistrate, a member of parliament, a 
county magnate and representative of an 
ancient family, he made it his duty to show 
himself before the HampshTe public, sub- 
scribed handsomely to the county charities, 
called assiduously upon all the county folks, 
and laid himself out in a word to take that 
position in Hampshire, and in the empire 
afterwards, to which he thought his pro 
digious talents justly entitled him. Lady 
Jane wf^a \\i^XxvMAft\ \ft \» ^^w^^ ^>5Cs\ 
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the otlief famous baronets, their neighbors. 
Their carriages might frequently be seen in 
the Queen^s Crawley avenue now; they 
dined pretty frequently at the Hall (where 
the cookery was so good, that it was clear 
Lady Jane very seldom had a hand in it), 
and in return Pitt and his wife most ener- 
geticaUy dined out in all sorts of weather, 
and at all sorts of distances. For though 
Pitt did not care for joviality, being a frigid 
man of poor health and ap]>etite, yet he 
considered that to be hospitable and conde- 

" scending was quite incumbent on his station, 
and every time that he got a headache from 
too long an after-dinner sitting, he felt that he 
was a mai'tyr to duty. He talked about 
crops, corn-laws, politics, with the best 
country gentlemen. He (who had been 
formerly inclined to be a sad freethinker 
on these points), entered into poaching and 
game preserving with ardor. He didn^t 
hunt ; he wasn't a hunting man ; he was a 
man of books and peaceful habits; but he 
thought that the breed of horses must be 
kept up in the countiy, and that the breed 
of foxes must therefore be looked to, and, 
tor his part, if his friend. Sir Huddlestone 
Fuddlestone liked to draw his county, and 
meet, as of old the F. hounds used to do, at 
Queen's Crawley, he should be happy to 
see him there, and the gentlemen of the 
J'uddlestone hunt. And to Lady South- 
down's dismay too, he became orthodox in 
his tendencies every day : gave up preach- 
ing in public and attending meeting-houses ; 
went stoutly to church ; called on the bishop 
and all the clergy at Winchester ; and made 
no objection when the venerable Archdeacon 
Trumper asked for a game of whist. What 
pangs must have been those of Lady South- 
down, and what an utter cast-away she must 
have thought her son-in-law for permitting 
such a godless diversion ! and when, on the 
return of the family from an oratorio at 
Winchester, the baronet announced tp the 
young ladies that he should next year very 
probably take them to the county balls. 
They worshiped him for his kindness. 
Lady Jane was only too obedient, and per- 
haps glad herself to go. The dowager wrote 
off the direst descriptions of her daughter's 
worldly behavior to the authoress of the 
^* Washerwoman of Finchley Common " at 
the Cape ; and her house in Brighton being 
about this time unoccupied, returned to that 
watering-place, her absence not being very 
much deplored by her children. We may 
suppose, too, that Rebecca, on paying a 
second visit to Queen's Crawley, did not 
feel particularly grieved at the absence of 
the lady of the medicine-chest ; though she 
wrote a Christmas letter td her ladyship, in 
which she respectfully recalled herself to 
Lady Southdown's recollection, spoke with 
gratitude of the delight which her ladyship's 

eonveraation had gf'vea her on the former 



visit, dilated on the kmdness with which her 
ladyship had treated her in sickness, and 
declared that every thing at Queen's Craw- 
ley reminded her of iier absent friend. 

A great part of the altered demeanor and 
popularity of Sir Pitt Crawley might have 
been traced to the counsels of that astute 
little lady of Curzon-street. ** You remain 
a baronet — ^you consent to be a mere country 
gentleman," she said to him, while he had 
been her guest in London. " No, Sir Pitt 
Crawley, I know you better. 1 know your 
talents and your ambition. You fancy you 
hide them both : but you can conceal nei- 
ther from me. I showed Lord Steyneyoui 
pamphlet on malt. He was familiar with 
it : and said it was in the opinion of the 
whole Cabinet the most masterly thing that 
had appeared on the subject. The ministry 
has its eye upon you, and I know what you 
want. You want to distinguish yourself in 
Parliament; every one says you are the 
finest speaker in England (for your speeches 
at Oxford are still remembered.) You want 
to be member for tlie county, where with 
your own vote and your borough at your 
back, you can command any thing. And 
you want to be Baron Crawley of Queen's 
Crawley, and will be before you die. I saw 
it all. J could read your heart. Sir Pitt. 
If I had a husband who possessed your in- 
tellect as he does your name, I sometimes 
think I should not be unworthy of him — but 
— but I am your kinswoman now," she 
added with a laugh. " Poor little penniless. 
I have got a little interest — and who knows, 
perhaps the mouse may be able to aid the 
lion." 

Pitt Crawley was amazed and enraptured 
with her speech. " How that woman com- 
prehends me!" he said. "I never could 
get Jane to read three pages of the malt- 
pamphlet. She has no idea that I have com- 
manding talents or secret ambition. So they 
remember my speaking at Oxford, do they ? 
The rascals ! now that I represent my bo- 
rough and may sit for the county, they begin 
J:o recollect me ! Why, Lord Steyne cut 
me at the levee last year : they are begin- 
ning to find out that Pitt Crawley is some 
one at last. Yes, the man was always the 
same whom these people neglected : it was 
only the opportunity that was wanting, and 
I will show them how that I can speak and 
act, as well as write. Achilles did not de- 
clare himself until they gave him the sword. 
I hold it now, and the world shall yet hear 
of Pitt Crawley." 

Therefore it was that this roguish diplo- 
matist had grown so hospitable ; that he was 
so civil to oratcfrios and hospitals ; so kind to 
deans and chapters ; so generous in giving 
and accepting dinnera ; so uncommonly era 
cious to farmers on market-days ; and so 
much interested about county business ; and 
\ that the CYimtTn&& «X.\)cl« H^ Nvas the gay 
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est 4vh'icli had been kDown there for many 
a long day. 

On Christmas day a great family gather- 
ing took place. All the Crawleys from the 
Rectory came to dinev Rebecca was as 
frank and fond of Mrs. Bute, as if the other 
had never been her enemy, affectionately 
mterested in the dear girls, and surprised 
at the progress which they had made in 
music since her time : and insisted upon 
encoring one of the duets out of the great 
song-books which Jim, grumbling, had been 
forced to biing under his arm from the Rec- 
torjr. Mrs. Bute, perforce, was obliged to 
adopt a decent demeanor toward the little 
adventuress — of course being free to dis- 
course with her daughters afterward about 
the absurd respect with which Sir Pitt 
treated his sister-in' law. But Jim, who had 
sate next to her at dinner, declared she was 
a trump : and one and all of the Rector's fa- 
mily agreed tHat the little Rawdon was a 
fine boy. They respected a possible baronet 
in the boy, between whom and the title 
there was only the little, sickly, pale Pitt 
Binkie. 

The children were very good fi*iends. 
Pitt Binkie was too little a dog for such a 
big dog as Rawdon to play with : and Matil- 
da "being only a girl, of course not fit compa- 
nion for a young gentleman who was near 
eight years old, and going into jackets very 
soon. He took the command of this small 
party at once — the little girl and the little 
boy following him about with great rever- 
ence at such times as he condescended to 
sport with them. His happiness and pleas- 
ure in the country were extreme. The 
kitchen-garden pleased him hugely, the 
flowers moderately, but the pigeons and the 
poultry, and the stables when he was allow- 
ed to visit them, were delightful objects to 
him. He resisted being kissed by the Miss 
Crawleys : but he allowed Lady Jane some- 
times to embrace him : and it was by her 
side that he liked to sit when the signal to 
retire to the drawing-room being given, the 
ladies left the gentlemen to their claret — by 
her side, rather than by his mother. For 
Rebecca seeing that tenderness was the 
fashion, called Rawdon to her one evening, 
and stooped down and kissed him in the 
presence of all the ladies. 

He looked her full in the face after the 
operation, trembling and turning very i«d, 
as his wont was when moved. ** You never 
kiss me at home* mamma,** he spid ; at 
which there was a general silence and con- 
sternation, and a by no means pleasant look 
in Becky's eyes. 

RavfTJon was fond of his sister-in-law, for 
her regard for his son. Lady Jane and 
Becky, did not get on quite so well at this 
risit as on occasion of the former one, when 
the colonel's wife wap bent upon pleasing. 
Those two speeches of the child struck ra- 



ther a chill. Perhaps Sir Pitt was rather 
too attentive to her. 

But Rawdon, as became liig age and size, 
was fonder of the society of the men than 
of the women ; and never wearied of ac- 
companying his sire to the stables, whither 
the colonel retired to smoke his cigar — Jim, 
the rector's son, sometimes joining his cousin 
in that and other amusements He and the 
baronet's keeper were very close friends, 
their mutual taste for "dawgs" bringing 
them much together. On one day, Mr. 
James, the colonel, and Horn, the keeper, 
went and shot pheasants, taking little Raw 
don with them. On another most blissful 
morning, these four gentlemen partook of 
the amusement of rat-hunting in a barn, as 
which sport Rawdon as yet had never seen 
any thing so noble. They stopped up the 
ends of certain drains in the barn, into the 
other openings of which fen*ets were in- 
serted ; and then stood silently aloof with 
uplifted stakes in their hands, and an anx- 
ious little terrier (Mr. James's celebrated 
" dawg" Forceps, indeed), scarcely breath- 
ing from excitement, listening motionless, 
on thred legs, to the faint squeaking of 
the rats below. Desperately bold at last, 
the persecuted animals sneaked above- 
ground : the teiTier accounted for one, the 
keeper for another; Rawdon, from flurry 
and excitement, missed his rat, but, on the 
other hand, he half-murdered a ferret. 
• But the greatest day of all was that on 
which Sir HuddlestoneFuddlestone's hounds 
met upon the lawn at Queen's Crawley. 

That was a famous sight for little Raw- 
don. At half-past ten, Tom Moody, Sir 
Huddlestone Fuddlestone's huntsman, is 
seen trotting up the avenue, followed by the 
noble pack of hounds in a compact body — 
the rear being brought up by the two whipM 
clad in stained scarlet frocks — light, hard- 
featured lads on well-bred, lean horses, pos- 
sessing marvelous dexterity in casting thff 
points of their long, heavy whips at the 
thinnest part of any dog's skin who dares to 
straggle from the main body, or to take the 
slightest notice, or even so much as wink at 
the hares and rabbits starting under their 
nose.' 

Next comes boy Jack, Tom Moody's son, 
who weighs five stone, measures eight-and- 
forty inches, and will never be any bigger. 
He is perched on a large raw-boned hunter, 
half-covered by a capacious saddle. This 
animal is Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone's fa- 
vorite horse — the Nob. Other horses, rid- 
den by other small boys, arrive from time to 
time, awaiting their masters, who will come 
cantering on anon. ^^ 

Tom Moody rides up to the door of the 
Hall, where he is welcomed by the butler, 
who oflTers him drink, which he decl\saft% 
\ He aad \i\a ^^LtV. >J«vcvv \t^:« ^"S. \\2&J5k -^ ^Scsj^- 
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roll on the grass, and play or growl angrily 
Bt one another, ever and anon breaking out 
into furious light speedily to be quelled by 
Tom's voice, unmatched at rating, or the 
snaky thongs of the whips. 

Hunters arrived from time to time, in 
charge of boys of the boy Jack species — the 
young gentlemen canter up on thorough- 
bred hacks spatterd ashed to the knee, and 
enter the house to drink cheny-brandy and 
pay their respects to the ladies, or, more 
modest and sportsman-like, divest themselves 
of their mud-boots, exchange their hacks for 
their hunters, and warm their blood by a pre- 
liminary gallop round the lawn. Then they 
collect round the pack in the corner, and 
talk with Tom Moody of past sport and the 
merits of Sniveller and Diamond, and of the 
state of the country, and of the wretched 
breed of foxes. 

Sir Huddlestone presently appears mount- 
ed on a clever cob, and rides up to the Hall, 
where he enters and does the civil thing by 
the ladies ; after which, being a man of few 
words, he proceeds to business. The hounds 
are drawn up to the Hall-door, and little 
Rawdon descends among them, excited, yet 
half alarmed, by the caresses which they 
bestow upon him, at the thumps he receives 
from their waving tails, and at their canine 
bickerings, scarcely restrained by Tom Moo- 
dy's tongue and lash. 

Meanwhile Sir Huddlestone has hoisted 
himself unwieldily on the Nob : " Let's try 
Sowster's Spinney, Tom," sayathe baronet, 
"Farmer Mangle tells me there are two 
foxes in it." Will blows his horn and trots 
off, followed by the pack, by the whips, by 
the young gents from Winchester, by the 
farmers of the neighborhood, by the laborers 
of the parish on foot, with whom the day is 
a great holiday; Sir Huddlestone bringing 
up the rear with Colonel Crawley, and the 
whole cortege disappears down the avenue. 

The Reverend Bute Crawley (who has 
been too modest to appear at the public 
meet before his nephew's windows), and 
whom Tom Moody remembers forty years 
oack a slender divine riding the wildest 
hoi-ses, jumping the wildest brooks, and lark- 
ing over the newest gates in the countiy — 
his Reverence, we say, happens to trot out 
from the Rectory lane on his powerful black 
horse, just as Sir Huddlestone passes ; he 
joins the worthy baronet. Hounds and 
horsemen disappear, and little Rawdon re- 
mains on the door-steps, wondering and happy. 

During the progress of this memorable 
noliflay, little Rawdon, if he had got no spe- 
cial liking for his uncle, always awful and 
cold, and locked up in his study, plunged in 
justice-business, and surrounded by bailiffs 
»nd farmers — has gained the good graces of 
Jtis mnrried and maiden aunts, of the two 
/ht/e folks of the Hall, and of Jim of the 
Rectory, whom Sir Pitt is encouraging; u^ 



pay his addresses to one of the young ladies, 
with an understanding, doubtless, that he 
shall be presented to the living when it shall 
be vacated by his fox-hunting old sire. Jim 
has given up that sport himself, and confines 
himself to a little harmless duck or snipe- 
shooting, or a little quiet trifling with the 
rats during the Christmas holidays, after 
which he will return to the University and 
try and not be plucked, once more. He has 
already eschewed green coats, red neck- 
cloths, and other worldly ornaments, and is 
preparing himself for a change in his condi- 
tion. In this cheap and thrifty way Sir 
Pitt tries to pay off his debt to his family. 

Also, before this merry Christmas was 
over, the baronet had screwed up courage 
enough to give his brother another draft on 
his bankers, and for no less a sum than a 
hundred pounds— an act which caused Sir 
Pitt cruel pangs at first, but which made 
him glow afterward to think himself one 
of the most generous of men. Rawdon 
and his son went away with the utmost 
heaviness of heart. Becky and the ladies 
parted with some alacrity, however: and 
our friend returned to London to com- 
mence those avocations with which we find 
her occupied when this chapter begins. 
Under her care the Crawley House, in 
Great Gaunt-street, was quite rejuvenescent, 
and ready for the reception of Sir Pitt and 
his family, when the baronet came to Lon- 
don to attend his duties in Parliament, and 
to assume that position in the country for 
which his vast genius fitted him. 

For the first session this profound dis 
sembler hid his projects, and never opened 
his lips but to present a petition from Mud- 
bury. But he attended assiduously in his 
place, and learned thoroughly the routine 
and business of the house. At home he 
gave himself up to the perusal of Blue Books, 
to the alarm and wonder of Lady Jane, who 
thought he was killing himself by late hours 
and intense application. And he made ac- 
quaintance with the ministers, and the chie& 
of his party, determining to rank as one of 
tliem before many years were over. 

Lady Jane's sweetness and kindness had 
inspired Rebecca with such a contempt for 
her ladyship as the little woman found no 
small difficulty in concealing. That sort of 
goodness and simplicity which Lady Jane 
possessed, annoyed our friend Becky, and 
it was impossible for her at times not to 
show, or to let the other diving her scorn. 
Her presence, too, rendered Lady Jane un- 
easy. Her husband talked constantly with 
Becky. Signs of intelligence seemed to 
pass between them: and Pitt spoke with 
her on subjects on which he never thought 
of discoursing with Lady Jane. The latter 
did not understand them to be sure, but it 
\ Vf aa mQx\A%\ \^ Vc^ t^«Ku ^Vleat ; still men:* 
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niortifyiog to know that you had nothing to 
say, and hear that little audacious Mrs. Raw- 
don dashing on from subject to subject, with 
a word for eveiy man, and a joke always 
pat ; and to sit in one's own house alone, 
by the fireside, and watching all the men 
round your rival. 

In the country, when Lady Jane was 
telling stories to the children, who clustered 
about her knees (little Kawdon into the 
bargain, who was vei^ fond of her) — and 
Becky came into the room, sneering, with 
green scornful eyes, poor Lady Jane grew 
silent under those baleful glances. Her 
simple little fancies shrank away tremu- 
lously, as fairies in the story-books, before 
a superior bad angel. She could not go on, 
although Rebecca, with the smallest in- 
flection of sarcasm in her voice, besought 
her to continue that charming story. And 
on her side, gentle thoughts and simple 
pleasures were odious to Mrs. Becky, they 
discorded with her; she hated people for 
liking them ; she spurned children and chil- 
dren-lovers. *' 1 have no taste for bread 
and butter," she would say, when carica- 
turing Lady Jane and her ways to my Lord 
Steyne. 

** No more has a certain person for holy 
water," his lordship replied with a bow and 
11 grin, and a great jarring laugh afterward. 

So these two ladies did not see much of 
each other except upon those occasions, 
when the younger brother's wife, having 
an object to gain from the other, frequented 
her. They my*loved and my-de^red each 
other assiduously, but kept apart generally : 
whereas Sir Pitt, in the midst of his multi- 
plied avocations, found daily time to see his 
sister-in-law. 

On the occasion of his first Speaker's din- 
ner. Sir Pitt took the opportunity of appear- 
ing before his sister-in-law in his uniform — 
that old diplomatic suit which he had worn 
when attach^ to the Pumpernickel legation. 

Becky complimented him upon that dress, 
and admired him almost as much as his own 
wife and children, to whom he displayed 
himself before he set out. She said that it 
was only the thorough-bred gentleman that 
could wear the court suit with advantage ; 
it was only your men of ancient race whom 
the culotte courte became. Pitt looked down 
with complacency at his legs, which had 
not, in ti*uth, much more symmetry or 
swell than the lean court sword which 
dangled by his side ; looked down at his 
legs, and thought in his heart that he was 
killing. 

When he was gone, Mrs. Becky made a 
caricature of his figure, which she showed 
to Lord Steyne when he arrived. His lord- 
ship carried off the sketch, delighted with 
rhe accuracy of the resemblance. He had 
done Sir Pitt Crawley the honor to meet 
tiim at Mrs. Becky's house, and had been 



most gracious to the new I aronet and mem- 
ber. Pitt was struck, too, by the deference 
with which the great peer treated his sis- 
ter-in-law, by her ease and sprightliness ic 
the conversation, and by the delight with 
which the other men of the party listeneo 
to her talk. Lord Steyne made no doubt 
but that the baronet had only commenced 
his career in public life, and expected ratiier 
anxiously to hear him as an orator ; as they 
were neighbors (for Great Gaunt-street leads 
into Gaunt-square, whereof Gaunt House, 
as every body knows, forms one side) my 
lord hoped that as soon as Lady Steyne 
arrived in London she would have the honor 
of making the acquaintance of Lady Craw 
ley. He left a card upon his neighbor in 
the course of a day or two : his neighbor 
whom he had, as his predecessor, never 
thought .fit to notice, though they had lived 
near each other for near a century past. 

In the midst of these intrigues and fine 
parties and wise and brilliant personages 
Rawdon felt himself more and more isolated 
every day. He was allowed to go to the 
club more : to dine abroad with bachelor 
friends : to como and go when he liked 
without any questions being asked. And he 
and Rawdon the younger many a time would 
walk to Gaunt-street, and sit with the lady 
and the children there while Sir Pitt was 
closeted with Rebecca, on his way to the 
house, or on his return from it. 

The ex-colonel would sit for hours in his 
brother's house veiy silent, and thinking and 
doing as little as possible. He was glad to 
be employed of an errand : to go and make 
inquiries about a horse or a servant : or to 
carve the roast mutton for the dinner of the 
children. He was beat and cowed into lazi- 
ness and submission, and Dalilah had im 
prisoned him and cut his hair off, too. The 
bold and reckless young blood of ten years 
back was subjugated, and was turned into a 
torpid, submissive, middle-aged, stout gen- 
tleman. 

And poor Lady Jane was aware that Re- 
becca had captivated her husband ; although 
she and Mrs. Rawdon my-deared and ray- 
loved each other eveiy day they met 



CHAPTER XL VI. 

STRUGGLES AND TRIALS. 



Our friends at Brompton were meanwhile 
passing their Christmas after their fashion, 
and in a manner by no means too cheerful. 

Out of the hundred pounds a year, which 
was about the amount of her income, the. 
widow Osborne had beep in the habit of 
giving up nearly three-fourths to her father 
and mother, for the expenses of herself and 
her little boy. With £.Vl^ xRsst^x «^^$v>»^ 
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by a single Irish servant who also did for 
Clapp and his wife, might manage to live in 
decent comf'>rt through the year, and hold 
Qp their heads yet, and be able to give a 
friend a dish of tea still, after the storms and 
disappointments of their early life. Sedley 
still maintained his ascendency over the fam- 
ily of Mr. Clapp, his ex-clerk. Clapp re- 
membered the time when, sitting on the 
edge of the chair, he tossed oft* a bumper to 

the health of ♦* Mrs. S , Miss Emmy, and 

Mr. Joseph in India," at the merchant's rich 
table in Kussell-square. Time magnified 
the splendor of those recollections in the 
honest clerk's bosom. Every time he came 
up from the kitchen- parlor to the draw- 
ing-room, and partook of tea or gin-and- 
water with Mr. Sedley,^ he would say, 
" This was not what you was accustomed 
to once, sir," and as gravely and reverentially 
drink the health of the ladies as he had done 
in the days of their utmost prosperity. He 
thought Miss 'Melia's playing the divinest 
music ever peiformed, and her the finest 
lady. He never would sit down before 
Sedley at the club even, nor would he have 
that gentleman's character abused by any 
member of the society. " He had seen the 
first men in London shaking hands with Mr. 

S ;" he said, "He'd known him in times 

when Kothschild might be seen on 'Change 
with him any day, and he owed him per- 
sonally every thing." 

Clapp, with the best of characters and 
hand-writings, had been able very soon after 
his master's disaster to find other employ- 
ment for himself. " Such a little fish as me 
can swim in any bucket," he used to re- 
mark, and a member of the house from 
which old Sedley had seceded was very 
glad to make use of Mr. Clapp's services, 
and to reward them with a comfortable sal- 
ary. In fine, all Sedley's wealthy friends 
had dropped off one by one, and this poor 
ex-dependent still remained faithfully at- 
tached to him. 

Out of the small residue of her income, 
which Amelia kept back for herself, the wid- 
ow had need of all the thrift and care pos- 
sible, in order to enable her to keep her dar- 
ling boy dressed in such a manner as became 
George Osborne's son, and to defray the ex- 
penses of the little school to which, after 
much misgiving and reluctance, and many 
secret pangs and fears on her own part, she 
had been induced to send the, lad. She had 
sate up of nights conning lessons and spelling 
over crabbed grammars and geography books 
in order to teach them to Georgy. She had 
worked even at the Latin accidence, fondly 
hoping that she might be capable of instruct- 
mg him in that language. To part with him 
all dny :' to send him out to the mercy of a 
^hoo]- master* 8 cane and his schbol-fellows' 
roughness, was almost Jike weaning hirn over 
^gmo, to that weak mother, so tremulous and 



full of sensibility. He, for his part, rushed 
off to the school with the utmost happiness. 
He was longing for the change. That child- 
ish gladness wounded his mother, who waa 
herself so grieved to part with him. She 
would rather have had him more sorry,, she 
thought: and then was deeply repentant 
within herself, for daring to be so selfish as 
to wish her own son to be unhappy. 

Georgy made grea^ progress in the schouL 
which was kept by a friend of his mother'^ 
constant admirer, the Rev. Mr. Binney. H«^ 
brought home numberless prizes and testi 
menials of ability. He told his mother count- 
less stories every night about his school-com- 
panions : and what a fine fellow Lyons was, 
and what a sneak Snifhn was : and how 
Steel's father actually supplied the meat 
for the establishment, whereas Goldings 
mother came in a carriage to fetch him every 
Saturday : and how Neat had straps to his 
trowsers — might he have straps? and how 
Bull Major was so strong (though only in 
Eutropius) that it was believed he could lick 
the Usher, Mr. Ward himself. So Amelia 
learned to know every one of the boys iu 
that school as well as Georgy himself: and 
of nights she used to help him in his exer- 
cises, and puzzle her httle head over his 
lessons as eagerly as if she was herself 
going in the morning into the presence of 
the master. Once, after a certain combat 
with master Smith, George came home to 
his mother with a black eye, and bragged 
prodigiously to his parent and his delighted 
old grandfather about his Valor in the fight, 
in which, if the truth was ^nown, he did not 
behave with particular heroism, and in which 
he decidedly had the worst. But Amelia has 
never forgiven that Smith to this day, though 
he is now a peaceful apothecary near. Leices- 
ter-square. 

In these quiet labors and harmless eares 
the gentle widow's life was passing away, a 
silver hair or two marking the progress of 
time on her head, and a line deepening evor 
so little on her fair forehead. She used to 
smile at these marks of time. " What mat- 
ters it," she asked, " for an old woman like 
me ?" All she hoped for was to live to see 
her son great, famous, and glorious, as he 
deserved to be. She kept his copy-books, 
his drawings, and compositions, and showed 
them about in her little circle, as if they were 
miracles of genius. She confided some of 
these specimens to Miss Dobbin : to show 
them to Miss Osborne, George's aunt, to 
show them to Mr. Osborne himself — to make 
that old man repent of his cruelty and ill- 
feeling toward him who was gone. All her 
husbaiid's faults and foibles she had buried in 
the grave with him : she only remembered 
the lover, who had married her at all sacri- 
fices : the noble husband, so brave and beau- 
tlful, in whose arms she had hung on the 
\ morum^ nvWw \v«> "Vve.^ ^vva w<i«^ to fight, 
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and die gloriously for Lis king. From heaven 
the hero must be smiling down upon that 
paragon of a boy whom he left to comfort 
and console her. 

We have seen how one of 'jreorge's grand- 
fathers (Mr. Osborne), in h.s easy chair m 
.Russell-square, daily grew more violent and 
moody, and how his davghter, with her fine 
carriage, and her fine horses, and her name 
on half the public charity -lists of the town, 
was a lonely, miserable, persecuted old maid. 
She thought again and again of the beautiful 
little boy, her brother's son, whom she had 
seen. She longed to be allowed to drive in 
the fine carriage to the house in which he 
lived : and she used to look out day after day 
as she took her solitary drive in the Park, in. 
hopes that she might see him. Her sister, 
the banker's lady, occasionally condescended 
to pay her old home and companion a visit 
in Russell-square. She brought a couple of 
sickiy children attended by a prim nurse, and 
in a faint genteel giggling tone cackled to her 
sister about her fine acquaintance, and how 
her little Frederick was the image of Lord 
Claud Lollypop and her sweet Maria had been 
noticed by the baroness as they were driv- 
ing in their donkey-chaise at Koehampton. 
She \irged her to make her papa do some- 
thing for the darlings. Frederick she had 
determined should go into the Guards ; and 
if they made an elder son of him (and Mr. 
Bullock was positively ruining and pinching 
himself to death to buy land), how was the 
darling girl to be provided for ? "I expect 
you, dear," Mrs. Bullock would say, " for, 
of course my share of our papa's property 
must go to the head of the house, you know. 
Dear Rhoda Macmull will disengage the 
whole of the Castletoddy property as soon 
as poor dear Lord Castletoddy dies, who is 
quite epileptic — and little Macduff Macmull 
will be Viscount Castletoddy. Both the Mr. 
Bludyers of Mincing Lane have settled their 
fortunes on Fanny Bladyer's little boy. My 
dating Frederick must positively be an eld- 
est son ; and — and do ask papa to bring us 
back his account in Lombard street, will you, 
dear ? It doesn't look well, his going to 
Stumpy and Rowdy's." After which kind 
of speeches, in which fashion and the main 
chance were blended together, and after a 
kiss, which was like the contact of an oyster 
— Mrs. Frederick Bullock would gather her 
starched nurslings, and simper back into her 
cairiage. 

Every visit which this leader of ton paid 
to her family was more unhicky for her. Her 
father paid more money into Stumpy and 
Rowdy's. Her patronage became more and 
more insufferable. The poor widow in the 
little cottage atBrompton, guarding her trea- 
sure there, little knew how eagerly some 
people coveted it. 

On tbat night when Jane Osborne had told 
bar father that «fae had seen his grandson. 



the old man had made her no repiy : but ho 
had shown no anger — and had bade her good 
night on going himself to his room, in rather 
a kindly voice, ^nd he must have medi- 
tated on what she said, and have made some 
inquiries of the Dobbin family regarding her 
visit ; for a fortnight after it took place, ho 
asked her where was her little French 
watch and chain she used to wear ? 

** I bought it with my money, sir," sha 
said in a great fright. 

" Go and order another like it, or better if 
you can get it," said the old gentleman, and 
lapsed again into silence. 

Of late, the Miss Dobbins more than once 
repeated their entreaties to Amelia, to allow 
George to visit them. His aunt had shown 
her inclination; perhaps his grandfathei 
himself, they hinted, might be disposed to 
be reconciled to him. Surely, Amelia could 
not refuse such advantageous chances for 
the boy. Nor could she : but she acceded 
to their overtures with a very heavy and 
suspicious heart, was always uneasy during 
the child's absence from her, and welcomed 
him back as if he was rescued out of some 
danger. He brought back money and toys, 
at which the widow looked with alarm and 
jealousy : she asked him always if he had 
seen any gentleman — "Only old Sir William 
who drove him about in the four-wheeled 
chaise, and Mr. Dobbin, who arrived on the 
beautiful bay horse in the afternoon — in the 
green coat and pink neck-cloth, with the 
gold-headed whip, who promised to show 
him the Tower of London, and take him 
out with the Suirey hounds." At last, he 
said " There was an old gentleman, with 
thick eye-brows and a broad hat, and large 
chain and seals. He came one day as the 
coachman was lunging Georgy round the 
lawn on the gray pony. He looked at me 
very much. He shook very much. I said 
* My name is Norvlil ' after dinner. My aunt 
began to cry. She is always crying." Such 
was George's report on that night. 

Then Amelia knew that the boy had seen 
his grandfather : and looked out feverishly 
for a proposal which she was sure would 
follow, and which came, in fact, in a few 
days afterward. Mr. Osborne formally of- 
fered to take the boy, and make him heir to 
the fortune which he had intended that his 
father should inherit. He would make 
Mrs. George Osborne an allowance, such as 
to assure her a decent competency. If Mrs. 
George Osborne proposed to marry again, as 
Mr. O. heard was her intention, he would 
not withdraw that allowance. But it must 
be understood, that the child would live en- 
tirely with his grandfather in Russell-square, 
or at whatever other place Mr. O. should 
select; and that he would be occasionally 
permitted to see Mrs. George Osborne at 
her owi\ xft^xA^xi^Lft. '^Vv^ \ssw^'a».'^ ^^'^a. 
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whon her mother was from home, and her 
father absent, as usual, in the city. 

She was never seen angry but twice or 
tlirice in her life, and it was in one of these 
moods tha^ Mr. Osborne's attorney had the 
fortune to behold her. She rose up trem- 
bling and flushing very much as soon as, 
af*»r reading the letter, Mr. Poe handed it 
to her, and she tore the paper into a hun- 
dred fragments, which she trod on. ** I mar- 
17 again ! — I take money to part from my 
child ! Who dares insult me by proposing 
such a thing ? Tell Mr. Osborne it is a 
cowardly letter, sir — a cowardly letter — I 
will not answer it. I wish you a good morn- 
ing, sir'* — "and she bowed me out of the room 
like a tragedy queen," said the lawyer who 
told the story. 

Her parents never remarked her agitation 
on that day, and she never told them of the 
interview. They had their own affairs to 
interest them, affairs which deeply interest- 
ed this innocent and unconscious lady. The 
old gentleman, her father, was always dab- 
' bling in speculation. We have seen how 
the Wine Company and the Coal Company 
had failed him. But, prowling about the 
city always eagerly and restlessly, still he 
lighted upon some other scheme, of which 
hd thought so well that he embarked in it 
ill spite of the remonstmnces of Mr. Clapp, 
to whom indeed he never dared to tell how 
far he had engaged himself in it. And as it 
was always Mr. Sedley's maxim not to talk 
about money matters before women, they 
had no inkling of the misfortunes that were 
in store for them until the unhappy old gen- 
' tieman was forced to make gradual confes- 
sions. 

The bills of the little household, which 
had been settled weekly, first fell into ar- 
rear. The remittances had not arrived from 
India, Mr. Sedley told his wife, with a dis- 
turbed face. As she had paid her billa very 
regularly hitherto, one or two of the trades- 
men to whom the poor lady was obliged to 
go round asking for time were very angry 
at a delay, to which they were perfectly 
used from more irregular customers. Em- 
my's contribution, paid over cheerfully with- 
out any question?, kept the little company 
in half rations, however. And the first six 
moutlis passed pretty easily : old Sedley 
still keeping up with the notion that his 
Hhares must rise, and that all would be well. 

No sixty pounds, however, came to help 

the household at the end of the half year ; 

and it fell deeper and deeper into trouble — 

Mrs. Sedley who was growing infirm, and 

was much shaken, remained silent or wept 

B great deal with Mrs. Clapp in the kitchen. 

The butcher was particularly surly : the 

grocer •insolent — once or twice little Geor- 

gj- had grumbled about the dinners : and 

Amelia, who still would have been satisfied 

9F/rh « sUcB of bread for her own dim bv, 



could not but perceive that her son was oeg 
lected, and purchased little things out of 
her private purse to keep the boy in health. 

At last they told her, or told her such a 
garbled stoiy as people in difficulties tell. 
One day, her own money having been re- 
ceived, and Amelia about to pay it over; 
she who had kept an account of the moneys 
expended by her, proposed to keep a cer- 
tain portion back out of her dividend, hav* 
ving contracted engagements for a new suit 
for Georgy. 

Then it came out that Jos's remittances 
were not paid ; that the house was in diffi- 
culties which Amelia ought to have seen 
before, her mother said, but she cared for 
nothing or nobody except Georgy. At this 
she passed all her money across the table 
without a word to her mother, and returned 
to her room to cry her eyes out. She 
had a great access of sensibility too that 
day, when obliged to go and countermand 
the clothes, the darling clothes on which she 
had set her heart for Christmas day, and the 
cut and fashion of which she had arranged 
in many conversations with a small milliner, 
her friend. 

Hardest of all, she had to break the mat 
ter to Georgy, who made a loud outcry- 
Every body had new clothes at Christmas. 
The others would laugh At him. He would 
have new clothes. She had promised them 
to him. The poor widow had only kisses 
to give him. She darned the old suit in 
tears. She cast about among her little or- 
naments to see could she sell any thing to 
procure the desired novelties ? There was 
her India shawl that Dobbin had sent her. 
She remembered in former days going with 
her mother to a fine India shop on Ludgate 
Hill, where the ladies had all sorts of deal- 
ings and bargains in these articles. Her 
cheeks flushed, and her eyes shone with 
pleasure, as she thought of this resource, and 
she kissed away George to school in the 
morning, smiling brightly after him. The 
boy felt there was good news in her look. 

Packing up her shawl in a handkerchief, 
(another of the gifts of the good major) she 
hid them under her cloak, and walked flush- 
ed and eager all the way to Ludgate HiU, 
tripping along by the park wall, and running 
over the crossings, so that many a man 
turned as she hurried by him, and looked 
after her rosy, pretty face. She calculated 
how she should spend the proceeds of her 
shawl : how, besides the clothes, she would 
buy the books that he longed tor, and pay 
his half-year's schooling ; and how she would 
buy a cloak for her fathier instead of that 
old great-coat which he wore. She was not 
mistaken as to the value of the major's gift 
It was a very fine and beautiful web: and 
the merchant made a very good bar^cun 
t when he gave her twenty giuaeas for liai 
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She ran on, amazed and Hurried with her 
tOf riches Darton's shop in St. PauPs Church 
Yard, and there purchased the ** Parent's 
Assistant," and the "Sanford and Merton" 
Georgy longed for, and got into the coach 
there with her parcel, and went home ex- 
ulting. And she pleased herself by writing 
in the fly-leaf in her neatest little hand, 
*' George Osborne, A Christmas gift from 
his affectionate mother." The books are 
extant to this day, with the fair, delicate su- 
perscription. 

She was going from her own room with 
the books in her hand to place them on 
George's table, where he might find theiH on 
his retm*n from school; when in the pas- 
sage, she and her mother met. The gilt 
bindings of the seven handsome little volumes 
«»ught the old lady's eye. 

" What are those ?" she said. 

** Some books for Georgy," Amelia replied, 
blushing — " I — I promised them to him at 
Christmas." 

"Books!" cried the elder lady indignantly, 
" Books, when the whole house wants bread ! 
Books, when to keep you and your son in 
luxury, and your dear father out of jail, I've 
sold eveiy trinket I had, the India shawl 
from my back — even down to the very 
spoons, that our tradesmen mightn't insult 
us, and that Mr. Clapp, which indeed he is 
justly entitled, being not a hard landlord, 
and a civil man, and a father, might have his 
rent. O Amelia ! you break my heart with 
your books, and that boy of yours, whom 
you are ruining, though part with him you 
will not. O Amelia, may God send you a 
more dutiful child than I have had. There's 
Jos deserts his father in his old age : and 
there's George, who might be provided for, 
and who might be rich, going to school like a 
lord, with a gold watch and chain round his 
neck — ^wbile my dear, dear old man is with- 
out a sh — , shilling." Hysteric sobs and 
cries ended Mrs. Sedley's speech — it echoed 
through eveiy room in the small house, 
whereof the other female inmates heard 
every word of the colloquy. 

** O mother, mother !" cried the poor 
Amelia in reply. ** You told me nothing — I — 
L promised him the books. I — I only sold 
my shawl this morning. Take the money 
—take every thing" — and with quivering 
nands she took out her silver, and her sov- 
ereigns — her precious golden sovereigns, 
which she thrust into the hands of her 
mother, whence they overflowed and tum- 
bled, rolling down the stairs. 

And then she went into her room, and 
Bank down in despair and utter misery. She 
saw it all now. Her selfishness was sacri- 
ficing the boy. But for her he might have 
wealth, station, education, and his father's 
place, which the elder George had forfeited 
for her sake. She had but to speak the 
words, and her father was restored to com- 



potency : and the boy raised to fortune. O 
what a conviction it was to that tender and 
stricken heart ! 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

GAUNT HOUSE. 

All the world knows that Lord Steyne s 
town palace stands in Gaunt-square, out of 
which Great Gaunt-street leads, whither wo 
first conducted Rebecca, in the time of the 
departed Sir Pitt Crawley. Peering over 
the railings and through the black trees into 
the garden of the Square, you see a few 
miserable governesses with wan-faced pu- 
pils wandering round and round it, and round 
the dreary grass-plot, in the centre of which 
rises the statue of Lord Gaunt, who fought 
at Minden, in a three-tailed wig, and other- 
wise habited like a Rom'^n emperor. Gaunt 
House occupies nearly a side of the Square* 
The remaining three sides are composed of 
mansions that have passed away into Dow- 
agerism ; — tall, dark houses, with window- 
frames of stone, or picked out of a lighter 
red. Little light seems to be behind those 
lean, comfortless casements now : and hos 
pitality to have 'passed away from those 
doors as much as the laced lackeys and 
link-boys of old times, who used to put out 
their torches in the blank iron extinguishers 
that still flank the lamps over the steps. 
Brass plates have penetrated into the Square 
— Doctors, the Diddlesex Bank, Western 
Branch — ^the English and European .Re- 
union, &c. — It has a dreary look — nor is my 
Lord Steyne's palace less dreary. All I 
have ever seen of it is the vast wall in front, 
with the rustic columns at the great gate, 
through which an old porter peers some- 
times with a fat and gloomy red face — and 
over the wall the garret and bed-room win- 
dows, and the chimneys, out of which there 
seldom comes any smoke now. For the 
present Lord Steyne lives at Naples, pre- 
fen-ing the view of the Bay and Capri and 
Vesuvius to the dreary aspect of the wall in 
Gaunt-square. 

A few score yards down New Gaunt 
street, and leading into Gaunt-mews indeed 
is a little modest back door, which you 
would not remark from that of any of the 
other stables. But many a little close car- 
riage has stopped at that door, as my inform- 
ant (little Tom Eaves, who knows every 
thing, and who showed me the place) told 
me. ** The Prince and Perdita have been 
in and out of that door, sir," he has often 
told me ; ** Marianne Clarke has entered it 

with the Duke of . It conducts to the 

famous pedis appartements of Lord Steyne 
— one, sir, fitted up all in ivory and white 
satin, another m ^b^vs^ •wsA \^»s^ ^sSvc^vxv 
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Sallust*s house at Pompeii, and painted by 
Cosway — a little private kitchen, in which 
every saucepan was silver, and all the spits 
were gold. It was there that EgalitS Or- 
leans roasted partridges on th% night when 
he and the Marquis of Steyne won a hun- 
dred thousand from a great personage at 
Hombre. Half of the money went to the 
French Revolution, half to purchase Lord 
Gaunt*s Marquisate and Garter — and the 
remainder — ^" but it forms no part of our 
scheme to tell what became of the remain- 
der, for every shilling of which, and a great 
deal more, little Tom Eaves, who knows 
every body's affairs, is ready to account. 

Besides his town palace, the marquis had 
castles and palaces in various quarters of the 
three kingdoms, whereof the descriptions 
may be found in the Road-books — Castle 
Strongbow, with its woods, on the Shannon 
shore ; Gaunt Castle, in Caermarthenshire, 
where Richard II. was taken prisoner — 
Gauntly Hall in Yorkshire, where, I have 
been informed, there were two hundred sil- 
ver teapots for the breakfasts of the guests 
of the bouse, with every thing to correspond 
in splendor; and StiUbrook in Hampshire, 
which was my lord's farm, a humble place 
of residence, of which we all remember the 
wonderful furniture which was sold at my 
lord's demise by a late celebrated s-auc- 
tioneer. 

The Marchioness of Steyne was of the 
renowned and ancient family of the Caer- 
lyons. Marquises of Camelot, who have' pre- 
served the old faith ever since the conver- 
sion of the venerable Druid, their first an- 
cestor, and whose pedigi'ee goes far beyond 
the date of the arrival of King Brute in these 
islands. Pendragon is the title of the eldest 
son of the house. The sons have been 
oaUed Arthurs, Uthers, and Caradocs, from 
immemorial time. Their heads have fallen 
in many a loyal conspiracy. Elizabeth chop- 
ped off the head of the Arthur of her day, 
who had been chamberlain to Philip and 
Maiy, and carried letters between the 
Queen of Scots and her uncles the Guises. 
A cadet of the house was an officer of the 
o^reat duke, and distinguished in the famous 
Saint Bartholomew conspiracy. During the 
whole of Mary's confinement, the house of 
Camelot conspired in her behalf. It was as 
much injured by its charges in fitting out an 
armament against the Spaniards, during the 
time of the Armada, as by the fines and con- 
fiscations levied on it by Elizabeth for har- 
boring of priests, obstinate recusancy, and 
Popish misdoings. A recreant of James's 
time was momentarily perverted from his 
religion by the arguments of that great theo- 
logian, and the fortunes of the family some- 
what restored by his timely weakness. But 
the Ear] of Camleot, of the reign of Charles, 
returned to the old creed of his family, and 
tbejr coatiaued to Gght for i% and ruin them- 



selves for it, as long as there was a Stuart 
left to head or to instigate a rebellion. 

Lady Mary Caerlyon was brought up at 
a Parisian convent, the Dauphiness Marie 
Antoinette was her godmother. In the 
pride of her beauty she had be*»n married — 
sold, it was said — to Lord Gajnt, then at 
Paris, who won vast sums from the liyly'v 
brother at some of Philip of Orleans' ban- 
quets. The Earl of Gaunt's famous due. 
with the Count de la Marche, of the Gray 
Musketeers, was attributed by common re- 
port to the pretensions of that officer (who 
had been a page, and remained a favorite of 
the Queen) to the hand of the beautiful La- 
dy Mary Caerlyon. She was married to 
Lord Gaunt while the count lay ill of his 
wound, and came to dwell at Gaunt House, 
and to figure for a short time in the splendid 
court of the Piince of Wales. Fox had 
toasted her. Morris and Sheridan had writ- 
ten songs about her. Malmsbury had made 
her his best bow ; Walpole had pronounced 
her charming ; Devonshire had been almost 
jealous of her; but she was scared by the 
wild pleasures and gayeties of the society 
into which she was flung, and after she had 
borne a couple of sons, shrank away into a 
life of devout seclusion. No wonder that 
my Lord Steyne, who liked pleasure and 
cheerfulness, was not often seen after theii 
marriage, by the side of this trembling, si 
lent, superstitious, unhappy lady. 

The before-mentioned Tom Eaves (who 
has no part in this history, except that he 
knew all the great folks in London, and the 
stories and mysteries of each family) had 
further information regarding my Lady 
Steyne, which may or may not be ti*ue. 
" The humiliations," Tom used to say, 
*' which that woman has been made to un- 
dergo, in her own house, have been fright- 
ful; Lord Steyne has made her sit down 
to table with women with whom I would 
rather die than allow Mrs. Eaves to asso* 
ciate — with Lady Crackenbury, with Mrs. 
Chippenham, with Madame de la Cruche- 
cassee, the French secretary's wife" (from 
every one of which ladies Tom Eaves — 
who would have sacrificed his wife for 
knowing them — was too glad to get a bow 
or a dinner), ♦* with the reigning favorite^ in 
a word. And do you suppose that that 
woman, of that family, who are as proud 
as the Bourbons, and to whom the Steynes 
are but lackeys, mushrooms of yesterday 
(for, after all, they are not of the old Gaunts, 
but of a minor and doubtful branch of the 
house) ; do you suppose, I say" (the reader 
must bear' in mind that it is always Tom 
Eaves who speaks), '* that the Marchioness 
of Steyne, the haughtiesc woman in En- 
gland* would bend down to her husband at 
submissively, if there were not pome caoset 
Pooh ! I tell you there are aearet reasonM. 
\ IteW you, V\uA*m\)ttft ^m\^«X\wx,\l\a Ahh6 4# 
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a Marcae, who wns here and was employed 
in the Qiiiberoon business with Puisaye 
and Tinteniac, was the same colonel of 
Mousquetaires Gris with whom Steyne 
fought in the year *86 — that he and the 
marchioness met again ; that it was after 
the reverend colonel was shot in Brittany, 
tliut Lady Steyne took to those extreme 
oractices of devotion which she cames on 
aow : for she is closeted with her director 
eveiy day — she is at service at Spanish- 
place, every morning. I've watched her 
there — that is, I've happened to be passing 
there — and depend on it there's a mystery 
in her case. People are not so unhappy 
unless they have something to repent of," 
added Tom Eaves with a knowing wag of 
his head ; ** and depend on it, that woman 
would not be so submissive as she is, if the 
marquis had not some sword to hold over 
ner." 

So, if Mr. Eaves's information be con-ect, 
it is very likely that this lady in her high 
Btation, had to submit to many a private in- 
dignity, and to hide many secret griefs un- 
der a calm face. And let us, my brethren, 
who have not our names in the Ked Book, 
console ourselves by thinking comfortably 
how miserable our betters may be, and that 
Damocles, who sits on satin cushions, and 
is served on gold plate, has an awful sword 
banging over his head in the shape of a 
bailiff, or an hereditary disease, or a family 
secret, which peeps out every now and 
then from the embroidered an'as in a ghastly 
manner, and will be sure to drop one day or 
the other in the right place. 

In compai-ing, too, the poor man's situa- 
tion with that of the great, there is (always 
according to Mr. Eaves) another great 
source of comfort for the former. You 
who have little or no patrimony to be- 
queath or to inherit, may be on good terras 
with your father or your son, whereas the 
heir of a great prince, such as my Lord 
Steyne, must naturally be angry at being 
kept out of his kingdom, and eye the occu- 
pant of it with no very agreeable glances. 
** Take it as a rule," this sardonic old Eaves 
would say, *» the fathers and elder sons of 
all great families hate each other. The 
crown prince is always in opposition to. the 
crown or hankering after it. Shakspeare 
knew the world, my good sir, and when he 
describes Prince Hal (fronr\ whose family 
the Gaunts pretend to be descended, though 
they are no more related to John of Gaunt 
than you are) trying on his father's coronet, 
he gives you a natural description of all 
heirs-apparent. If you were heir to a duke- 
dom and a thousand pounds a day, do you 
mean to say you would not wish for pos- 
session ? Pooh ! And it stands to reason 
that every great roan, having experienced 
this feeling toward his father, must be aware 
(hat his son entertains it toward h'mse^ 



and so they can't but be suspicious and hos 
tile. 

** Then again, as to the feeling of eldei 
toward younger sons. My dear sir, you 
ought to knpw that every elder brother 
looks upon the cadets of the house as his 
natural enemies who deprive him of so 
much ready money which ought to be his 
by right. I have often heard George Mac 
Turk, Lord Bajazet's eldest son, say that if 
he had his will, when he came to the title, 
he would do what the sultans do, and cleRr 
the estate by chopping off all his younger 
brothers' heads at once ; and so the case 
is, more or less, with them all. I tell you 
they are all Turks in their hearts. Pooh ! 
sir, they know the world." And here, hap- 
'y» a great man coming up, Tom Eaves's 
hat would drop off his head, and he would 
rush fonvard with a bow and a grin, which 
showed that he knew the world too — in the 
Tomeavesiao way, that is. And having laid 
out every shilling of his fortune on an an- 
nuity, Tom could afford to bear no malice 
to his nephews and nieces, and to have no 
other feeling with regard to his betters, but 
a constant and generous desire to dine witJ] 
them. 

Between the marchioness and the natural 
and tender regard of mother for children, 
there was that cruel barrier placed of differ- 
ence of faith. The very love which she 
might feel for her sons, only served to ren- 
der the timid and pious lady more feaiful 
and unhappy. The gulf which separated 
them was fatal and impassable. She could 
not stretch her weak arm across it, or draw 
her children over to that side away from 
which her belief told her was no safety. 
During the youth of his sons, Lord Steyne, 
who was a good scholar and amateur cas- 
uist, had no better sport in the evening 
after dinner in the country than in setting 
the boys' tutor, the Rev. Mr. Trail (now 
my Lord Bishop of Ealing), on her lady- 
ship's director, Father Mole, over their wine, 
and in putting Oxford against St. Acheul. 
He cried, "Bravo, Latimer i Well said^ 
Loyola !" alternately ; he promised Mole a 
bishopric if he would come over; and vowed 
he would use all his influence to get Trail a 
cardinal's hat if he would secede. Neither 
divine allowed himself to be conquered ; 
and though the fond mother hoped that hei 
youngest and favorite son would be recon- 
ciled to her church — his mother church — a 
sad and awful disappointment awaited the 
devotitlady — a disappointment which seemed 
to be a judgment upon her for the sin of 
her marriage. 

My' Lord Gaunt married, as every person 
who ffif^quents the Peerage knows, the Lady 
BlanoneThistlewood, adaughtor of the noble 
house of Bareacres, before mentioned in this 
veracious history. A wid^oC Cl'«Qxw\."^&ssvia». 
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the. family chose to govern it, and while he 
reigned to reign supreme his son and heir, 
however, living little at home, disagreeing 
with his wife, borrowing upon post-obits 
such moneys as he required beyond the 
very moderate sums which his father was 
disposed to allow him. The marquis knew 
every shilling of his son's debts. At his 
lamented demise, he was found himself to 
be the possessor of many of his heir's bonds, 
purchased for their benefitf and devised by 
his lordship to the children of his younger 
son. 

As, to my Lord Gaunt's dismay, and the 
chuckling delight of his natural enemy and 
father, the Lady Gaunt had no children — 
the Lord George Gaunt was desired to re- 
turn from Vienna, where he was engaged 
in waltzing and diplomacy, and to contract 
a matrimonial alliance with the Honorable 
Joan, only daughter of John Johnes, First 
Baron Helvellyn, and head of the firm of 
Jones, Brown, and Robinson, of Thread- 
needle-street, bankers ; from which union 
sprang several sons and daughters, whose 
doings do not appertain to this story. 

The marriage at first was a happy and 
prosperous one. My Lord George Gaunt 
could not only read, but write pretty cor- 
rectly. He spoke French with considerable 
fluency, and was one of the finest waltzers 
in Europe. "With these talents, and his 
interest at home, there was little doubt that 
his lordship would rise to the highest digni- 
ties in his profession. The lady, his wife, 
felt that courts were her sphere ; and her 
wealth enabled her to receive splendidly in 
those continental towns whither her hus- 
band's diplomatic duties led him. There 
was talk of appointing him minister, and bets 
were laid at the Travellers' that he would 
be embassador ere long, when of a sudden, 
rumors arrived of the secretary's extraordi- 
nary behavior. At a grand diplomatic dinner 
given by his chief, he had started up and 
declared that a pate de file gras was 
poisoned. He went to a ball at the hotel of 
the Bavarian envoy, the Count de Spring- 
bock-Hohenlaufen, with his head shaved, 
and dressed as a Capuchin friar. It was 
not a masked ball, as some folks wanted to 
persuade you. It was something queer, 
people whispered. His grandfather was sq. 
It was in the family. 

His wife and family returned to this coun- 
try, and took up their abode at Gaunt House. 
Lord George gave up his post on the Euro- 
pean Continent, and was gazetted to Brazil. 
But people knew better ; he never returned 
from that Brazil expedition — never died 
there — never lived there — never was there 
at all. He was nowhere : he was gftne out 
altogether. "Brazil," said one gossip to 
mnother, with a giin — •* Brazil is St. John's 
Wood. Rio Janeiro is a cottage surrounded 
brtbur walla ; lad George Gaunt '* accre.d 



ited to a keeper, who has invested him with 
the order of the Strait Waistcoat." Thes« 
are the kinds of epitaphs which men pas.-* 
over one another in Vanity Fair. 

Twice or thrice in a week, in the earliest 
morning, the poor mother went for her sins 
and saw the poor invalid. Sometimes he 
laughed at her (and his laughter was more 
pitiful than to hear him cry^ ; sometimes she 
found the brilliant dandy aiplomatist of the 
Congress of Vienna dragging about a child's 
toy, or nursing the keeper's baby's doll. 
Sometimes he knew her and Father Mole, 
her director and companion : oftener he for- 
got her, as he had done wife, children, love, 
ambition, vanity. But he remembered hi^ 
dinner-hour, and used to cry if his wine-and 
water was not strong enough. 

It was the mysterious taint of the blood . 
the poor mother had brought it from hei 
own ancient race. The evil had broken out 
once or twice in the father's family, long 
before Lady Steyne's sins had begun, or 
her fasts and tears and penances had been 
offered in their expiation; The pride of fhe 
race was struck down as the first-born of 
Pharaoh. The dark mark of fate and doom 
was on the threshold — the tall old threshold 
surmounted by coronets and carved heraldt^. 

The absent lord's children meanwhile 
prattled and grew on quite unconscious that 
the doom was over them too. First they 
talked of their father, and devised plans 
against his return. Then the name of the 
living dead man was less frequently in their 
mouths — then not mentioned at all. But 
the stricken old grandmother ti'embled to 
think that these too were the inheritors of 
their father's shame as well as of his honors: 
and watched sickening for the day when the 
awful ancestral curse should come down on 
them. 

This dark presentiment also haunted Lord 
Steyne. He tried te lay the horrid bed-side 
ghost in Red Seas of wine and jollity, and 
lost sight of it sometimes in the crowd and 
rout of his pleasures. But it always came 
back to him when alone, and seemed to grow 
more threatening with years. ** I have taken 
year son," it said, " why not you ? I may 
shut you up in a prison some day like your 
son George. I may tap you on the head 
to-morrow, and away go pleasure and honors, 
feasts and beauty, friends, flatterers, French 
cooks, fine horses and houses -^m exchange 
for a prison, a keeper, ai ( ft straw mattress 
like George Gaunt's " And then my lord 
would defy the ghost wnich threatened him; 
for he knew of a Kemedy by which he could 
balk his enemy. 

So there was splendor and wealth, but no 
great happiness, perchance, behind the tall 
carved portals of Gaunt House with its 
smoky coronets and ciphers.- The feasts 
l\ieYe v?eTe of the grandest in Londoo, but 
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ex'.ej*t among the guests who sate at my 
lord's table. Had he not been so great a 
prince very few possibly would have visited 
iiim; but in Vanity Fair the sins of very 
great personages are looked at indulgently. 
**Novs r^ gardens a deuxfois''^ (as the French 
lady said), before we condemn a person of 
my lord's undoubted quality. Some notori- 
ous carpers and squeamish moralists might 
be sulky with Lord Steyne, but they were 
glad enough to come when he asked them. 

*' Lord Steyne is really too bad," Lady 
Slingstone said, ** but eveiy body goes, and 
of course I shall see that my girls come to 
DO harm." ** His lordship is a man to whom 
I owe much, every thing in life," said the 
Right Reverend Doctor Trail, thinking that 
the archbishop was rather shaky ; and Mrs. 
Trail and the young ladies would as soon 
have missed going to church as to one of his 
lordshlp^s parties. " His morals are bad," 
said little Lord Southdown to his sister, who 
meekly expostulated, having heard ten-ific 
legends from her mamma with respect to the 
doings at Gaunt House ; ** but hang it, he's 
got the best dry Sillery in Europe !" And 
as for Sir Pitt Crawley, Barfr.— Sir Pitt that 
pattern of deconim. Sir Pitt who had led 
off at missionary meetings — he never for 
one moment thought of not going too. 
*' Where you see such persons as the Bishop 
of Ealing and the Countess of Slingstone, 
you may be pretty sure, Jane," the baronet 
would say, " that we can not be wrong. The 
great rank and station of Lord Steyne 
put him in a position to command people in 
our station in life. The lord lieutenant of a 
county, my dear, is a respectable man. Be- 
sides George Gaunt and I were intimate in 
early life; he was my junior when we were 
attaches at Pumpernickel together." 

In a word every body went to wait upon 
this great man — every body who was asked ; 
as you the reader (do not say nay), or 1 the 
writer hereof, would go if we had an invita- 
tion. 



CHAPTER XLVHL 

IN WHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED TO 
THE VERT BEST OF COMPANY. 

At last Becky's kindness and attention to 
the chief of her husband's family, were des- 
tined to meet with an exceeding great re- 
ward; a reward which, though certainly 
somewhat unsubstantial, the . little woman 
coveted with greater eagerness than more 
positive benefits. If she did not wish to 
lead a virtuous life, at least she desired to 
enjoy a character for virtue, and we know 
that DO lady in the genteel world can pos- 
sess this desideratum, until she has put on 
a train and feathers, and has been presented 



interview they come out stamped as houeat 
women. The lord chamberlain gives them 
a certificate of virtue. And as dubious goods 
or letters are passed through an oven at 
quarantine, sprinkled with aromatic vinegar^ 
and then pronounced clean — many a lady 
whose reputation would be doubtful other 
wise and liable to give infection, passes 
through the wholesome ordeal of the roya, 
presence, and issues from it free from all 
taint. 

It might be very well for my Lady Bare 
acres, my Lady Tufto, Mrs. Bute Crawley 
in the country, and other ladies who had 
come into contact with Mrs. Rawdon Craw- 
ley, to cry fie at the idea of the odious little 
adventuress making her courtesy before the 
sovereign, and to declare, that if dear good 
Queen Charlotte had been alive, she never 
would have admitted such an extremely ill- 
regulated personage into her chaste drawing* 
room. But when we consider that it was 
the first gentleman in Europe in whose high 
presence Mrs. Rawdon passed her exami- 
nation, and, as it were, took her degiee in 
reputation, it surely must be flat disloyalty 
to doubt any more about her virtue. I, for 
my part, look back with love and awe to that 
great character in history. Ah, what a high 
and noble appreciation of gentlemanhood 
there must have been in Vanity Fair, when 
that revered and august being was invested, 
by the universal acclaim of the refined and 
educated portion of this empire, with the 
title of Premier Gentilhomme of his king- 
dom. Do you remember, dear M , oh 

friend of my youth, how one blissful night, 
five-and-twenty years since, the Hypocrite 
being acted, Elliston being manager, Dowton 
and Listen performers, two boys )\ad leave 
from their loyal masters to go out from 
Slaughterhouse School, where they were 
educated, and to appear on Drury Lane 
stage, among a crowd which assembled there 
to greet the king? THE KING ! There 
he was. Beef-eaters were before the august 
box ; the Marquis of Steyne (Lord of the 
Powder Closet) and other gi'eat officers of 
state were behind the chair on which he 
sate — He sate — florid of face, portly of per- 
son, covered with orders, and in a rich curl- 
ing head of hair. How we sang God save 
him ! How the house rocked and shouted 
with that magnificent music ! How they 
cheered, and cried, and waved handker- 
chiefs ! Ladies wept : mothers clasped their 
children : some fainted with emotion. P eople 
were suffocated in the pit, shrieks and gioans 
rising up amidst the writhing and shouting 
mass there of his people who were, and in- 
deed showed themselves almost to be, ready 
to die for him. Yes, we saw him. Fate 
can not deprive us of that. Others have 
seen Napoleon. Some few still exist ^Iv^ 
have b©\ie\d ¥t^^«t\0«w ^«k Qct««^.^'\^^^^sA 
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reasonable boast to our children, that we 
saw George the Good, the Magnificent, the 
Great. ^ 

Well, there came a happy day in Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley's existence, when this 
angel was admitted into the paradise of a 
court which she coveted, her sister-in-law 
acting as her god-mother. On the appointed 
day, Sir Pitt and his lady, in their great 
family carriage (just newly built, and ready 
for the baronet's assumption of the office of 
high sheriff of his county), drove up to the 
little houso in Curzon-street, to the edifica- 
tion of Kaggles, who was watching from his 
green-grocer's shop, and saw fine plumes 
within, and enormous bunches of flowers in 
the breasts of the new livery coats of the 
footmen. 

Sir Pitt, in a glittering uniform, descended 
and went into Cui'zon-street, his sword be- 
tween his legs. Little Rawdon stood with 
his face against the parlor window panes, 
smiling and nodding with all his might to his 
aunt in the carriage within ; and presently 
Sir Pitt issued forth from the house again, 
leading forth a lady with grand feathers, 
covered in a white shawl, and holding up 
daintily a train of magnificent brocade. She 
stepped into the vehicle as if she were a 
princess and accustomed all her life to go to 
court, smiling gracioJbly on the footman at 
the door, and on Sir Pitt, who followed her 
into the carriage. 

Then Rawdon followed in his old Guards' 
Jiniform, which had grown wofuUy shabby, 
and was much too tight. He was to have 
followed the procession, and waited upon his 
sovereign in a cab, but that his good-natured 
sister-in-law insisted that they should be a 
family party. The coach was large, the 
ladies not very big, they would hold their 
trains in their laps — finally, the four went 
fraternally together, and their carriage pre- 
sently joined the line of loyal equipages 
which was making its way down Piccadilly 
and St. James's street, toward the old brick 
palace, where the Star of Brunswick was in 
waiting to receive his nobles and gentlefolks. 

Backy felt as if she could bless the people 
out of the carriage windows, so elated was 
she in spirit, and so strong a sense had she 
of the dignified position which she ha^ at 
last attained in life. Even our Becky had 
her weaknesses ; and as one often sees how. 
men pride themselves upon excellencies 
which others are slow to perceive — ^how, 
for instance, Comus firmly believes that he 
is the greatest tragic actor in England ; how 
Brown, the famous novelist, longs to be con- 
sidered, not a man of genius, but a man of 
lashii^n ; while Robinson, the great lawyer, 
does not in the least care about his reputa- 
tion in Westminster Hall, but believes him- 
self incomparable across, country, and at a 
ffve-barred gate — so, to be, and to be thought, 
M respectable woman, was Becky's aim in 



life, and she got up the genteel witii BUia& 
ing assiduity, readiness, and success. W« 
have said there were times when she be- 
lieved herself to be a fine lady, and forgof 
that there was no money in the chest at 
home — duns round the gate — tradesmen tc 
coax and wheedle — no ground to walk upon, 
in a word. And as she went to court in the 
carriage, the family carriage, she adopted a 
demeanor so grand, self-satisfied, deliberate, 
and imposing, that it made even Lady Jane 
laugh. She walked into the royal apart- 
ments with a toss of the head which would 
have befitted an empress, and I have no 
doubt had she been one, she would have 
become the character perfectly. 

We are authorized to state that Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley's costume de cour on the 
occasion of her presentation to the sove- 
reign was of the most elegant and brilliant 
description. Some ladies we may have 
seen, we, who wear stars and cordons, and 
attend the St. James's assemblies, or we, 
who, in muddy boots, dawdle up and down 
Pall Mall, and peep into the coaches as they 
drive up with the great folka and their 
feathers — some ladies of fasliion, I say, we 
may have seen, about two o'clock of the 
forenoon of a levee day, as the laced-jacket- 
ed band of the Life Guards are blowing tri- 
umphal marches seated on those prancing 
music-stools, their cream-colored chargers 
— ^who are by no means lovely and enticing 
objects at that early period of noon. A 
stout countess of sixty, dicolletee, painted, 
wrinkled, with rouge up to her drooping 
eyelids, and diamonds twinkling in her wig, 
is a wholesome and ediiying, but not a pleas- 
ant sight. She has the faded look of a St 
James's-street illumination, as it may be 
seen of an early morning, when half tbe 
lamps are out, and the others are blinking 
wanly, as if they were about to vanish liko 
ghosts before the dawn. Such charms, af 
those of which we catch glimpses while hsf 
ladyship's carriage passes, should appear 
abroad at night alone. If even Cynthia 
looks haggard of an afternoon, as we may 
see her sometimes in the present winter 
season, with Phcebus staring her out of 
countenance from the opposite side of the 
heavens, how much more can old Lady 
Castlemouldy keep her head up when the 
sun is shining full upon it through the chariot 
windows, and showing all the chinks and 
crannies with which time ha3 marked her 
face ? No. Drawing-rooms should be an- 
nounced for November, or the first foggy 
day ; or the elderly sultanas of our Vanity 
Fair should drive up in closed litters, de« 
scend in a covered way, and make theit 
courtesy to the sovereign under the pro- 
tection of lamplight. 

Our beloved Rebecca had no need, how- 
ever, of any such friendly halo to set off her 
beauty. Her complexion could bear anj 
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sunshine as yet ; and her dress, though if 
you were to see it now, any present laay 
of Vanity Fair would pronounce it to be the 
most foolish and preposterous attire ever 
worn, was as handsome in her eyes and 
those of the public, some five-and-twenty 
years since, as the most brilliant costume of 
the most famous beauty of the present sea- 
son. A score of years hence that, too— 
that milliner's wonder — ^will have passed 
into the domain of the absurd, along with all 
previous vanities. But we are wandering 
too much. Mrs. Rawdon's dress was pro- 
nounced to be charmante on ibe eventful day 
of her presentation. Even good little Lady 
Jane was forced to acknowledge this effect, 
as she looked at her kinswoman ; and owned 
sorrowfully to herself that she was quite in- 
ferior in taste to Mrs. Becky. 

She did not know how much care, thought, 
and genius Mrs. Kawdon had bestowed upon 
that garment. Rebecca had as good taste 
as any milliner in Europe, and such a clever 
way of doing things as Lady Jane little un- 
derstood. The latter quickly spied out the 
*jiagnificence of the brocade of Becky's train, 
and the splendor of the lace on her dress. 

The brocade was an old remnant, Becky 
said ; and as for the lace, it was a great 
bargain. She had had it these hundred 
years. 

"My dear Mrs. Crawley, it must have 
cost a little fortune," Lady Jane said, look- 
ing down at her own lace, which was not 
nearly so good; and then examining the 
quality of the ancient brocade, which form- 
ed the material of Mrs. Rawdon's court 
dress, she felt inclined to say that she 
could not afford such fine clothing, but 
checked that speech, with an effort, as one 
uncharitable to her kinswoman. 

And yet if La8y Jane had known all, I 
think even her kindly temper would have 
failed her. The fact is, when she was put- 
ting Sir Pitt's house in order, Mrs. Rawdon 
had found the lace and the brocade in old 
wardrobes, the property of the former ladies 
of the house, and had quietly earned the 
goods home, and had suited them to her 
own little person. Briggs saw her take 
them, asked no questions, told no stories; 
but I believe quite sympathized with her on 
this matter, and so would many another 
honest woman. 

And the diamonds — "Where the doose 
did you get the diamonds, Becky?" said her 
husband, admiring some jewels which he 
had never seen before, and which sparkled 
in her eari and on her neck with brilliance 
and profusion. 

Becky blushed a httle, and looked at him 
hard for a moment. Pitt Crawley blushed 
a Httle too, and looked o^it of the window. 
The fact is, he had given her a very small 
portion of the brilliants ; a pretty diamond 
tJasp, which conGaed a pearl necklace which \ 
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she wore ; and the barone* j^ad omitted to 
mention the circumstance to his lady. 

Becky looked at her husband, and then m 
Sir Pitt, with an air of saucy triumph — sui 
much as to say, " Shall I betray you ?" 

" Guess !" she said to her husband 

Why, you silly man," she continued, 

where do you suppose I got them — all 
except the little clasp, which a dear friend 
of mine gave me long ago. I hired them^ 
to be sure, I hired them at Mr. Polonius's, 
in Coventry -street. You don't suppose thai 
all the diamonds which go to court belong to 
the owners; like those beautiful stones which 
Lady Jane has, and which are much hand- 
somer than any which I have, I am cer- 
tain." 

** They are family jewels," said Sir Pitt, \ : 
again looking uneasy. And in this family 
conversation the carriage rolled down the 
street, until its cargo was finally discharged 
at the gates of the palace where the sove 
reign was sitting in state. 

The diamonds, which had created Raw 
don's admiration, never went back to Mr. 
Polonius, of Coventry street, and that gen- 
tleman never applied for their restoration ; 
but they retired into a little private reposi- ' 
tory, in an old desk, which Amelia Sedley 
had given her years and years ago, and in 
which Becky kept a number of useful and, 
perhaps, valuable things, about which her 
husband knew nothing. To know nothing^ '; 
or little, is in the nature of some husbandsi 
To hide, in the nature of how many women ? 
O ladies ! how many of you have surrepti- -.- 
tious milliners' bills? How many of you ^" 
have gowns and bracelets, which you daren't 
show, or which you wear trembling ? — trem- * 
bling, and coaxing with smiles the husband 
by your side, who does not know the new 
velvet gown from the old one, or the new 
bracelet from last year's, or has any notion .^^ 
that the ragged looking yellow lace scarf "^ 
cost foity guineas, and that Madame Bobi- 
not is writing dunning letters every week for 
the money ! 

Thus Ka.wdon knew nothing about the 
brilliant diamond ear-rings, or the superb 
brilliant ornament which decorated the fair 
bosom of his lady ; but Lord Steyne, who 
was in his place at court, as Lord of the ^ - 
Powder Closet, and one of the great digni- 
taries and illustrious defenses of the throne 
of England, and came up with all his stars, 
garters, collars, and cordons, and paid partic- 
ular attention to the little woman, knew 
whence the jewels came, and who paid for 
them. 

As he bowed over her he smiled, and 
quoted the hackneyed and beautiful lines, 
from the Rape of the Lock, about Belinda's 
diamonds, " which Jews might kiss and infi- 
dels adore." 

said \ke \\\X\© \aA^ , Nq\^ ^ ^^^"^ ^'^ >GSJt:\«sA. 
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And raany adies round about whispered and 
talked, and many gentlemen nodded and 
whispered, as they saw what marked atten- 
tion the great nobleman was paying to the 
little adventuress. 

What were the circumstances of the inter- 
view between Rebecca Crawley, nte Sharp, 
and her imperial master, it does not become 
such a feeble and inexperienced pen as mine 
to attempt to relate. The dazzled eyes close 
before that magnificent idea. Loyal respect 
and decency tell even the imagination not to 
look too keenly and audaciously about the 
sacred audience-chamber, but to back away 
rapidly, silently, and respectfully, making 
profound bows, out of the august pres- 
ence. * 

This maybe said, that in all London there 
was no more loyal heart than Becky's after 
this interview. The name of her king was 
always on her lips, and he was proclaimed 
by her to be the most charming of men. 
She went to Colnaghi*s and ordered the 
finest portrait of him that art had produced, 
and credit would supply. She chose that 
famous one in which the best of monarchs 
is represented in a frock coat with a fur col- 
lar, and breeches and silk stockings, simper- 
ing on a sofa from under his curly brown 
wig. She had him painted in a brooch and 
wore it — ^indeed, she amused and somewhat 
pestered her acquaintance with her perpet- 
ual talk about his urbanity and beauty. Who 
knows? Perhaps the little woman thought 
she might play the part of a Maintenon or a 
Pompadour. 

But the finest sport of all, after her pre- 
sentation, was to hear her talk virtuously. 
She had a few female acquaintances, not, it 
must be owned, of the very highest reputation 
in Vanity Fair. But being made an honest 
woman of, so to speak, Becky would not 
consort any longer with these dubious ones, 
and cut Lady Crackenbuiy, when the latter 
nodded to her from her opera box ; and gave 
Mrs. Washington White the go-by in the 
ring. "One must, my dear, show one is 
somebody,^' she said. *'-One musn't be seen 
with doubtful people. I pity Lady Crack- 
enbury from my heart; and Mrs. Washington 
White may be a very good natured person. 
You may go and dine with them, as you like 
your rubber. But I musn't, and won't ; and 
you will have the goodness to tell Smith to 
say I am not at home when either of them 
calls." 

The particulars of Becky's costume were 
in the newspapers — feathers, lappets, superb 
diamonds, and all the rest. Mrs. Cracken- 
bury read the paragraph in bitterness of 
spirit, and discoursed to her followers about 
the airs which that woman was giving her- 
self. Mrs. Bute Crawley and her young 
bdiea ia the country had a copy of the 



been sandy-haired, green-eyed, and • 
French rope-dancer's daughter," Mrs. Bute 
said to her eldest girl (who, on the contrary, 
was a very swarthy, short, and snub-nosed 
young lady), ** you might have had superb 
diamonds, forsooth, and have been present 
ed at court, by your cousin, the Lady Jane 
But you're only a gentlewoman, my poor, 
dear child. You have only some of the best 
blood in England in your veins, and good 
principles and piety for your portion. I, 
myself, the wife of a baronet's younger 
brother, too, never thought of such a thing 
as going to court — nor would other people, 
if good Queen Charlotte had been alive." 
In this way the worthy rectoress consoled 
herself; and her daughters sighed, and sate 
over the peerage all night. 

A few days after the famous presentation, 
another great and exceeding honor was 
vouchsafed to the virtuous Becky. Lady 
Steyne's carriage drove up to Mr. Kawdon 
Crawley*s door, and the footman, instead of 
driving down the front of the house, as by 
his tremendous knocking he appeared to be 
inclined to do, relented, and only delivered 
in a couple of cards, on which were engrav- 
en the names of the Marchioness of Steyne 
and the Countess of Gaunt. If these bits 
ot pasteboard had been beautiful pictures, or 
had had a hundred yards of Malines lace 
rolled round them, worth twice the number 
of guineas, Becky could not have regarded 
them with more pleasure. You may be 
sure they occupied a conspicuous place io 
the china bowl on the drawing-room table, 
where Becky kept the cards of her visitors. 
Lord ! lord ! how poor Mrs. Washington 
White's card and Lady Crackenbury's card, 
which our little iriend had been glad enough 
to get a few months back; and of which the 
silly little creature was rather proud once — 
Lord ! lord ! I say, how soon, at the appear- 
ance of these grand court cards, did those 
poor little neglected deuces sink down to 
the bottom of the pack. Steyne ! Bare- 
acres, Johnes of Helvellyn and Caerlyon of 
Camelot! we may be sure that Becky and 
Briggs looked out those august names in the 
peerage, and followed the noble races up 
through all the ramifications of the family 
tree. 

My Lord Steyne, coming to call a couple 
of hours afterward, and looking about hira, 
and observing eveiy thing as was his wont, 
found his lady's cards already ranged as the 
trumps of Becky's hand, and grinned, as 
this old cynic always did at any natve display 
of human weakness. Becky came down tc 
him presently : whenever the dear giri ex 
pected his lordship, her toilet was prepared, 
her hair in perfect order, her moocboirB, 
aprons, scarfs, little morocco slippers, and 
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oady to receive hioi — ^whenever she was 
surprised, of course, she had to dj to her 
apartment to take a rapid survey of matterd 
in the glass, and to trip down again to wait 
upon the great peer. 

She found him grinning over the bowl. 
She was discovered, and she blushed a little. 
" Thank you, Monseigneur,'' she said. 
" You see your ladies have been here. 
How good of you ! I couldn't come be- 
fore — I was in the kitchen making a pud- 
ding." 

** 1 know you were ; I saw you through 
the area-railings as I drove up," replied the 
old gentleman. 

" You see every thing,'* she replied. 

** A few things, but not that, my pretty 
lady," he said, good-naturedly. " You silly 
little fibster ! I heard you in the room over 
head, where T have no doubt you were put- 
ting a little rouge on ; you must give some 
of yours to my Lady Gaunt, whose com- 
plexion is quite preposterous ; and I heard 
the bed-room door open, and then you came 
down stairs." 

"Is it a crime to try and look my best 
when you come here?" answered Mrs. 
Rawdon, plaintively, and she rubbed her 
cheek with her handkerchief, as if to show 
there was no rouge at all, only genuine 
blushes and modesty in her case. About 
this who can tell ? I know there is some 
rouge that won't come off on a pocket-hand- 
kerchief ; and some so good that even tears 
wfll not disturb it. 

** Well," said the old gentleman, twiddling 
round his wife's card, " you are bent upon 
becoming a fine lady. You pester my poor 
old life out to get you into the world. You 
won't be able to hold your own there, you 
silly little fool. You've got no money." 

" You will get us a place," interposed 
Becky, as quick as possible. 

" You've got no money, and you want to 
(tompete with those who have. You poor 
little earthenware pipkin, you want to swim 
down the stream along with the great cop- 
per kettles. All women are alike. Every 
body is striving for what is not worth the 
having ! Gad ! I dined with the king yes- 
terday, and we had neck of mutton and 
turnips. A dinner of herbs is better than a 
stalled ox, very often. You will go to Gaunt 
House. You give an old fellow no rest until 
you get there. It's not half so nice as here. 
You'll be bored there. I am. My wife is 
as gay as Lady Macbeth, and my daugh- 
ters as cheerful as Regan and Goneril. I 
daren't sleep in what they call niy bed-room. 
The bed is like the baldaquin of St. Peter's, 
and the pictures frighten me. I have a little 
brass bed in a dressing* room : and a little 
hair mattress like an anchorite. I am an 
anchorite. Ho! ho! You'll be asked to 
dinner next week. And gare atix Jemmes^ 
look out and bold your own ! How the 



women will bully you !" This was a veij 
long speech for a man of few words, like m^ 
Lord Steyne ; nor was it the first which 
he had uttered for Becky's benefit on that 
day. 

Briggs looked up fi-om the work-table at 
which she was seated, in the farther room, 
and gave a deep sigh as she heard the great 
marquis speak so lightly of her sex. 

" If you don't turn off that abominable 
sheep-dog," said Lord Steyne, with a savage 
look over his shoulder at her, *' I will have 
her poisoned." 

" I always give my dog dinner from my 
own plate," said Rebecca, laughing mischiev- 
ously ; and having enjoyed for some time the 
discomfiture of my lord, who hated poor 
Briggs for interrupting his tite-d-Ute with 
the fair colonel's wife, Mrs. Rawdon at 
length had pity upon her admirer, and call- 
ing to Briggs, praised the fineness of the 
weather to her, and bade her to take out the 
child for a walk. 

*' I can't send her away," Becky said pres- 
ently, after a pause, and in a very sad voice. 
Her eyes filled with tears as she spoke, and 
she turned away her head. 

** You owe her wages, I suppose ?" said 
the peer. 

"Worse than that," said Becky, stiD 
casting down her eyes ; " I have ruined 
her." 

" Ruined her ? then why don't you turn 
her out ?" the gentleman asked. 

** Men do that," Becky answered, bitterly. 
" Women are not so bad as you. Last year 
when we were reduced to our last guinea, 
she gave us every thing. She shall never 
leave me, until we are ruined utterly our- 
selves, which does not seem far off, or until 
I can pay her the uttermost farthing." 

** it, how much is it ?" said flie peer, 

with an oath. And Becky, reflecting on the 
largeness of his means, mentioned not only 
the sum which she had borrowed from 
Miss Briggs, but one of nearly double the 
amount. 

This caused Lord Steyne to break out 
in another brief and energetic expression of 
anger, at which Rebecca held down her head 
the more, and cried bitterly. " I could not 
help it. It was my only chance. I dare not 
tell my husband. He would kill me if I told 
him what I have done. I have kept it a 
secret from every body but you — and you 
forced it from me. Ah, what shall I do, 
Lord Stejme ? for I am very, very unhap- 
py!" 

Lord Steyne made no reply except by 
beating the devil's tattoo, and biting his nails. 
At last he clapped his hat on his head, and 
flung out of the room > Rebecca did not rise 
fron) her attitude of misery until the door 
slammed upon him^andlv.\& c»xr^»s|^''^i^a^:^R^ 
away. T\i€kTi Ai^^ xo^^^xx^^'^fiScL^^ ^'^''^^^L 
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in her green eyes. She burst out ^Eiughing 
once or twice to herself, as she sate at work ; 
and sitting down to the piano, she rattled 
away a triumphant voluntary oo the keys, 
which made the people pause under her 
window to listen to her brilliant music. 

That night, there came two notes from 
Gaunt House for the little woman, the one 
containing a card of invitation from Lord and 
Lady Steyne to a dinner at Gaunt House 
next Friday : while the other inclosed a slip 
of gray paper bearing Lord Steyne's signa- 
ture and the address of Messrs. Jones, 
Brown, and Robinson, Lombard-sti'eet. . 

Rawdon heard Becky laughing in the 
night once or twice. It was only her de- 
light at going to Gaunt House and facing the 
ladies there, she said, which amused her so. 
But the truth was, that she was occupied 
with a great number of other thoughts. 
Should she pay off old Briggs and give her 
her cong6 ? Should she astonish Raggles 
by settling his account? She turned over 
■11 these thoughts on her pillow, and on the 
next day, when Rawdon went out to pay 
his morning visit to the club, Mrs. Crawley 
(in a modest dress with a vail on) whipped 
off in a hackney-coach to the city : and being 
landed at Messrs. Jones and Robinson's bank, 
presented a document there to the authority 
at the desk, who, in reply, asked her " How 
she would take it ?" 

She gently said ** she would take a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds in small notes and 
the remainder in one note :" and passing 
through St. Paul's Church Yard stopped 
there and bought the handsomest black silk 
gown for Briggs which money could buy; 
and which, with a kiss and the kindest 
speeches, she presented to the simple old 
spinster. 

Then she walked to Mr. Raggles, inquired 
about his children affectionately, and gave 
him fifty pounds on account. Then she 
went to the livery-man from whom she job- 
bed her carriages and gratified him with a 
similar sum. ** And I hope this will be a 
lesson to you. Spavin," she said," and that 
on the next drawing-room day my brother. 
Sir Pitt, will not be inconvenienced by being 
obliged to take four of us in his caiTiage to 
wait upon his majesty, because my own car- 
riage is not forthcoming." It appears there 
had been a difference on the last drawing- 
roojn day. Hence the degradation which 
the colonel had almost suffered, of being 
obliged to enter the presence of his sovereign 
in a hack cab. 

These arrangements concluded, Becky 
paid a visit up-stairs to the before-mention- 
ed desk, which Amelia Sedley had given 
her years and years ago, and which con- 
tained a number of useful and valuable little 
things : in which private museum she pHiced 
the one note which Messrs. Jones and Rob- 
WBOD'a cashier had given her 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

IN WHICH WE ENJOY THREE C0URS&O ANB 

A DESSERT. 

Whex the ladies of Gaunt House were 
at breakfisist that morning. Lord Steyne (who 
took his chocolate in private, and seldom dis- 
turbed the females of his household, or saw 
them except upon public days, or when they 
crossed each other in the haU, or when from 
his pit-box at the opera he surveyed them 
in their box on the grand tier) — ^his lordship, 
we say, appeared among the ladies and the 
children who were assembled over the tea 
and toast, and a battle royal ensued apropos 
of Rebecca. 

" My Lady Steyne," he said, " I Want to 
see the list for your dinner on Friday ; and 
I want you, if you please, to write a card for 
Colonel and Mrs. Crawley." 

"Blanche writes them," Lady Steyne said 
in a flutter. " Lady Gaunt writes them." 

" I will not write to that person," Lady 
Gaunt said, a tall and stately lady, who looked 
up for an instant and then down again after 
she had spoken. It was not good to meet 
Lord Steyne's eyes for those who had of- 
fended him. 

" Send the children out of the room. 
Go !" said he, pulling at the bell-rope. The 
urchins, always frightened before him, re- 
tired : their mother would have followed too. 
" Not you," he said. " You stop." 

" My Lady Steyne," he said, " once more 
will ypu have the goodness to go to the desk 
and write that card for your dinner on Fri 
day?" 

" My lord, I will not be present at it,' 
Lady Gaunt said ; "I will go home." 

" T wish you would, and stay there. You 
will find the bailiffs at Bareacres very pleas- 
ant company, and I shall be freed from lend- 
ing money to your relations, and from your 
own damned tragedy airs. Who are you to 
give orders here ? You have no money. 
You've got no brains. You were here to 
have children, and you have not had any. 
Gaunt's tired of you ; and George's wife it 
the only person in the family who doesn't 
wish you were dead. Gaunt would many 
again if you were." 

" I wish I were," her ladyship answered, 
with tears and rage in her eyes. 

" You, forsooth, must give yourself ain 
of virtue ; while my wife, who is an immac- 
ulate saint, as every body knows, and never 
did wrong in her life, has no objection to 
meet my young friend, Mrs. Crawley. My 
Lady Steyne knows that appearances are 
sometimes against the best of women ; tbat 
lies are often told about the most innocent 
of them. Pmy, madam, shall I tell you 
some little anecdotes about my Lady Bare- 
acres, your mamma ?" 

You may strike me if you like, sir, or 
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we his wife and da'Gghter sufferiDg always 
put his lordship into a good humor. 

* My sweet Blanche," he said, " I am a 
gentleman, and never lay my hand upon a 
woman, save in the way of kindness. I 
only wish to correct little faults in your char- 
meter. You women are too proud, and sadly 
JELck humility, as Father Mole, Vm sure, 
would tell my Lady Steyne if he were 
here. You mustn't give yourself airs : you 
must be meek and humble, my blessings. 
For all Lady Steyne knows, thiscaluminated, 
simple, good-humored Mrs. Crawley, is quite 
innocent — even more innocent than herself. 
Pier husband's character is not good, but it is 
as good as Bareacres*, who has phiyed a little 
and not paid a great deal, who cheated you 
out of the only legacy you ever had, and left 
you a pauper on my hands. And Mrs. 
Crawley is not very well born; but she is 
not worse than Fanny's illustrious ancestor, 
the first de la Jones." 

" The money which I brought into the 
family, sir," Lady George cried out 

"You purchased a contingent reversion 
with it," the marquis said, darkly. "If 
Gaunt dies, your husband may come to his 
honors; your little boys may inherit them, 
and who knows what besides? In the 
mean while, ladies, be as proud and virtuous 
as you like abroad, but don't give me any 
airs. As for Mrs. Crawley's character, I 
shan't demean myself, or that most spotless 
and perfectly irreproachable lady, by even 
Dinting that it requires a defense. You 
will be pleased to receive her with the ut- 
most cordiality, as you will receive all per- 
sons whom I present in this house. This 
.louse ?" He broke out with a laugh. " Who 
b the master of it ? and what is it ? This 
remple of virtue belongs to me. And if I 
.nvite all Newgate or all Bedlam here, by 
they shall be welcome." 

After this vigorous allocution, to one of 
which sort Lord Steyne treated his "Ha- 
rem," whenever symptoms of insubordination 
appeared in his household, the crest-fallen 
women had nothing for it but to obey. Lady 
Gaunt wrote the invitation which his lord- 
ship required, and she and her mother-in- 
law drove in person, and with bitter and hu- 
miliated hearts, to leave the cards on Mrs. 
Kawdon, the reception of which caused that 
innocent woman so much pleasure. 

There were families in London who would 
bave sacrificed a year's income to receive 
such an honor at the hands of those great 
ladies. Mrs. Frederic Bullock, for instance, 
would have gone on her knees from Mayfair 
to Lombard-street, if Lady Steyne and Lady 
Gaunt had been waiting in the city to raise 
her up, and say, " Come to us next Friday," 
not to one of the great crushes, and gi'and 
balls of Gaunt House, whither every body 
went, but to the sacred, unapproachable, 
mysterious, dehcioua entertainments, to be 



admitted to one of which was a privilege, 
and an honor, and a blessing indeed. 

Severe, spotless, and beautiful. Lady 
Gaunt held the very highest rank in Vanity 
Fair. The distinguished courtesy with which 
Lord Steyne treated her, charmed every 
body who witnessed his behavior, caused the 
severest critics to admit how perfect a gen 
tleman he was, and to own that his lord 
ship's heart, at least, was in the right place 

The ladies of Gaunt House called Lady 
Bareacres in to their bid, in order to repulse 
the common enemy. One of Lady Gaunt*& 
carriages went to Hill-sti'eet for her lady- 
ship's mother, all whose equipages were in 
the hands of the bailiffs, whose very jewels 
and wardrobe, it was said, had been seized 
by those inexorable Israelites. Bareacres 
Castle was theirs, too, with all its costly 
pictures, furniture, and articles of vertii — 
the magnificent Vandykes ; the noble Rey- 
nolds pictures ; the Lawrence portraits, taw 
dry and beautiful, and, thirty years ago, 
deemed as precious as works of real genius ; 
the matchless Dancing Nymph of Canova, 
for which Lady Bareacres had sate in her 
youth — Lady Bareacres splendid then, and 
radiant in wealth, rank, and beauty — a tooth- 
less, bald, old woman now — a mere rag of a 
former robe of state. Her lord, painted at 
the same time by Lawrence, as waving his 
saber in front of Bareacres Castle, and 
clothed in his uniform of colonel of the 
Thistlewood Yeomanry, was a withered, 
old, lean man in a great coat and a Brutus 
wig : slinking about Gray's Inn of mornings 
chiefly, and dining alone at clubs. He did 
not like to dine with Steyne now. They 
had run races of pleasure together in youth 
when Bareacres Was the winner. But 
Steyne had more bottom than he, and had 
lasted him out. The marquis was ten times 
a greater man now than the young Lord 
Gaunt of '85; and Bareacres nowhere in 
the race — old, beaten, bankrupt, and broken 
down. He had borrowed too much money 
of Steyne to find it pleasant to meet his old 
comrade often. The latter, whenever he 
wished to be merry, used jeeringly to ask 
Lady Gaunt, why her father had not come 
to see her? "He has not been here for 
four months," Lord Steyne would say. " 1 
can always tell by my check-book after- 
ward, when I get a visit from Bareacres. 
What a comfort it is, my ladies, I bank with 
one of my sons' father-in-law, and the other 
banks with me !" 

Of the other illustrious persons whom Becky 
had the honor to encounter on this her first 
presentation to the grand world, it does not 
become the present historian to say much. 
There was his excellency the Prince of 
Peterwaradin, with his princess; & ivq.V^\& 
man t\^\i\\7 ^\t>[)Cwe^^ ^\S5cl ^ \&x^ Tss^>N»ssr% 
\cbest., on y?\3l\<^ ^^ '5\ac\'v^ K>{l\is& ««^vs*. 
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shone niagnificeDtly, and wearing the red 
collar of the Golden Fleece, round his neck. 
He was the owner of countless flocks. 
** Look at his face. I think he must be de- 
scended from a sheep," Becky whispered 
to Lord Steyne. Indeed, his excellency's 
countenance, long, solemn, and white, with 
the ornament round his neck, bore some re- 
semblance to that of a venerable bell-wether. 
There was Mr. John Paul Jefferson Jones, 
titularly attached to the American Kmbassy, 
and correspondent of the New York Dema- 
gogue ; who, by way of making himself agree- 
able to the company, asked Lady Steyne, 
during a pause in the conversation at dinner, 
how his dear friend, George Gaunt, liked 
the Brazils ? — ^He and George had been most 
intimate at Naples, and had gone up Vesu- 
vius together. Mr. Jones wi'ote a full and 
particular account of the dinner, which ap- 
peared duly in the Demagogue. He men- 
tioned the names and titles of all the guests, 
giving biographical sketches of the principal 
people. He described the persons of the 
ladies with great eloquence ; the service of 
the table : the size and costume of the ser- 
vants : enumerated the dishes and wines 
served : the ornaments of the side-board, 
and the probable value of the plate. Such 
a dinner he calculated could not be dished 
up under fifteen or eighteen dollars per 
head. And he was in the habit, until very 
lately, of sending over proteges^ with letters 
of recommendation to the present Marquis 
of Steyne, encouraged to do so by the inti- 
mate terms on which he had lived with his 
dear friend, the late lord. He was most 
indignant that a young and insignificant aris- 
tocrat, the Earl of Southdown, should have 
taken the pas of him in their procession to 
the dining room. '* Just as I was stepping 
up to offer my hand to a very pleasing and 
witty fashionable, the brilliant and exclusive 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley** — he wrote — " the 
young patrician interposed between me and 
the lady, and whisked my Helen off without 
a word of apology. I was fain to bring up 
the rear with the colonel, the lady's hus- 
band, a stout red-faced warrior who distin- 
guished himself at Waterloo, where he had 
better luck than befel some of his brother 
red-coats at New Orleans." 

The colon el's countenance on coming into 
this polite society wore as many blushes as 
the face of a boy of sixteen assumes when 
he is confronted with his sister's school-fel- 
lows. It has been told before that honest 
Bawdon had not been much used at any 
period of his life to ladies' company. With 
the men at the club or the mess-room, he 
was well enough ; and could ride, bet, smoke 
or play at billiards with the boldest of them. 
He had bad his time for female friendships 
too: but that waa twenty years Bgo, and the 
fadiem were of the rank of those with whom 



Young Marlow in the comedy is represented 
as having been familiar before he became 
abashed in the presence of Miss Hardcastle. 
The times are such that one scarcely dares 
to allude to that kind of company which 
thousands of our young men in Vanity Fail 
are frequenting eveiy day, which nightly 
fills casinos and dancing-rooms, which is 
known to exist as well as the King in HydG 
Park or the Congregation at St. James's — 
but which the most squeamish if not the most 
moral of societies is determined to ignore. 
In a word, although Colonel Crawley was 
now five-and-forty years of age, it had not 
been his lot in life to meet with a half-dozen 
good womdn, besides his paragon of a wife. 
All except her and his kind sister Lady Jane, 
whose gentle nature had tamed and won 
him, scared the woithy colonel : and on 
occasion of his first dinner at Gaunt House 
he was not heard to make a single remark 
except to state that the weather was very 
hot. Indeed Becky would have left him at 
home, but that virtue ordained that her hus- 
band should be by her side to protect the 
timid and fluttering little creature on her 
first appearance in polite society. 

On her first appearance Lord Steyne 
stepped forward, taking her hand, and 
greeting her with great courtesy, and pre- 
senting her to Lady Steyne and their lady- 
ships, her daughters. Their ladyships made 
three stately courtesies, and the elder lady, 
to be sure, gave her hand to the new comer, 
but it was as cold and lifeless as marble. 

Becky took it, however, with grateful hu- 
mility ; and performing a reverence which 
would have done credit to the best dancing 
master, put herself at Lady Steyne's feet, 
as it were, by saying that his lordship had 
been her father's earliest friend and patron, 
and that she, Becky, had learned to honor 
and respect the Steyne family from the days 
of her childhood. The fact is, that Lord 
Steyne had once purchased a couple of pic- 
tures of the late Sharp, and the affectionate 
orphan could never forget her gratitude for 
that favor. 

The Lady Bareacres then came under 
Becky's cognizance — to whom the colonel's 
lady made also a most respectful obeisance : 
it was returned with severe dignity by the 
exalted person in question. 

** I had the pleasure of making your lady 
ship's acquaintance at Brussels, ten years 
ago," Becky said, in the most winning man- 
ner. ** I had the good fortune to meet Lady 
Bareacres, at the Duchess of Richmond's 
ball, the night before the battle of Waterloo. 
And I recollect your ladyship, and my Dady 
Blanche, your daughter, sitting in tlie car- 
riage in the porte-cochere at l£e Inn, wait* 
ing for horses. I hope your ladyship'r 
diamonds are safe." 

E.vQTy \>o^^''% «^e^ V^ked into their iiei|^ 
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a famous seizure, it appears, about which 
Becky, of course, knew nothing. Kawdon 
Crawley retreated with Lord Southdown 
into a window, where the latter was heard 
to laugh immoderately, as Kawdon told him 
the story of Lady Bareaeres wanting horses, 
and " knuckling down, by Jove," to Mrs. 
Crawley. ** I think I needn't he afraid of 
that woman," Becky thought. Indeed, La- 
dy Bareacres exchanged terrified and angry 
looks with her daughter ; and retreated to a 
table, where she began to look at pictures 
with great energy. 

When the potentate from the Danube 
made his appearance, the conyersation was 
carried on in the French language, and the 
Lady Bareacres and the younger ladies 
found, to their fai'ther mortification, that 
Mrs. Crawley was much better acquainted 
with that tongue, and spoke it with a much 
better accent than they. Becky had met 
other Hungarian magnates with die army in 
France, in 1816-17. She asked after her 
friends with great interest. The foreign 
personages thought that she was a lady of 
great distinction ; and the prince and the 
princess asked severally of Lord Steyne and 
the marchioness, whom they conducted to 
dinner, who was that petite dame who spoke 
80 well ? 

Finally, the procession being formed in the 
order described by the American diplomatist, 
they marched into the apartment where the 
banquet was served : and which, as I have 
promised the reader he shall enjoy it, he 
shall have the liberty of ordering himself so 
as to suit his fancy. 

But it was when the ladies were alone that 
Becky knew the tug of war would come. 
And then indeed the little woman found her- 
self in such a situation, as made her acknowl- 
edge the correctness of Lord Steyne*s cau- 
tion to her to beware of the society of ladies 
above her own sphere. As they say the 
persons who hate Irishmen most are Irish- 
men — so, assuredly, the greatest tyrants over 
women are women. When poor little Becky, 
alone with the ladies, went up to the fire- 
place whither the great ladieis had reparied, 
the great ladies marched away and took pos- 
session of a table of drawings. When Becky 
followed them to the table of drawings, they 
dropped off one by one to the fire again. She 
tried to speak to one of the children (of whom 
she was commonly fond in public places), 
but master George Gaunt was called away 
by his mamma ; and the stranger was treat- 
ed with fiuch cruelty, finally, that even Lady 
Steyne herself pitied her, and went up to 
speak to the friendless little woman. 

** Lord Steyne," said her ladyship, as her 
wan cheeks ^wed with a bhish, ** says you 
sing and play very beautifully, Mrs. Craw- 
ley — I wish you would do me the kindness 
to sing to me." 

<* I wUl do any tbiug that may give pleas\ire 



to my Lord Steyne or to you," said Rebec> 
ca, sincerely grateful, and seating herself at 
the piano, began to sing. 

She sang religious songs of Mozart, which 
had been early favorites of Lady Steyne, and 
with such sweetness and tenderness that the 
lady, lingering round the piano, sate down by 
its side, and listened until the tears rolled 
down her eyes. It is true that the opposi- 
tion ladies at the other end of the room kept 
up a loud and ceaseless buzzing and talking * 
but the Lady Steyne did not hear those 
rumors. She was a child again — ^and had 
wandered back through a forty years* wild- 
erness to her convent garden. The chapel 
organ had pealed the same tones, the organ- 
ist, the sister whom she loved best of the 
community, had taught them to her in those 
early, happy days. She was a girl once 
more, and the brief period of her happiness 
bloomed out again for an hour — she started 
when the jarring doors were flung open, an(? 
with a loud laugh from Lord Steyne, the 
meu of the party entered full of gayety. 

He saw at a glance what had happened iir 
his absence : and was grateful to his wife for 
once. He went and spoke to her, and call- 
ed her by her Christian-name, so as again tc 
bring blushes to her pale face — *' My wife 
says you have been singing like an angel," 
he said to Becky. Now there are angels of 
two kinds, and both sorts, it is said, are 
charming in their way. 

Whatever the previous portion of the 
evening had been, the rest of that night was 
a gi*eat triumph for Becky. She sang her 
very best, and it was so good that every one 
of the men came and crowded round the 
piano. The women, her enemies, were left 
quite alone. And Mr. Paul Jefferson Jones 
thought he had made a conquest of Lady 
Gaunt by going up to her ladyship, and prais- 
ing her delightful friend's first-rate singing. 
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CHAPTER L. 

CONTAINS A VULGAR IjrCIDENT. 

The Muse, whoever she be, who presides 
over this Comic History, must now descend 
from the genteel heights in which she has 
been soaring, and have the goodness to drop 
down upon the lowly roof of John Sedley, at 
Brompton, and describe what events are 
taking place there. Here, too, in this hum- 
ble tenement, live care, and distrust, and 
dismay. Mrs. Clapp in the kitchen is grum- 
bling in secret to her husband about the 
rent, and urging the good fellow to rebel 
against his old friend and patron and his 
present lodger. Mrs. Sedley has ceased to 
visit her landlady in the lower regions now, 
and indeed is in a position to i^^tx^xms^ ^^^. 
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matter of forty pound, and who is perpetually 
throwing out hints for the money? The 
Irish maid-servant has not altered in the 
least in her kind and respectful behavior; 
but Mrs. Sedley fancies that she is growing 
insolent and ungrateful, and, as the guilty 
thief who fears each bush an officer, sees 
threatening inuendoes and hints of capture 
in all the girl's speeches and answers. Miss 
Clapp, gi-own quite a young woman now, is 
declared by the soured old lady to .be an un- 
bearable and impudent little minx. Why 
Amelia can be so fond of her, or have her in 
her room so much, or walk out with her so 
constantly, Mrs. Sedley can not conceive. 
The bitterness of' poverty has poisoned the 
life of the once cheerful and kindly woman. 
She is thankless for Amelia's constant and 
gentle bearing toward her ; carps at her for 
her efforts at kindness or service ; rails at 
her for her silly pride in her child, and her 
neglect of her parents. Georgy's house is 
not a very lively one since uncle Jos's annuity 
has been withdrawn, and the little family are 
almost upon famine diet. 

Amelia thinks, and thinks, and racks her 
brain, to iind some means of increasing the 
small pittance upon which the household is 
starving. Can she give lessons in any thing ? 
paint card-racks ? do line work ? She finds 
that women are working hard, and better than 
she can, for twopence a day. She buys a 
couple of begilt Bristol boards at the fancy 
stationer's, and paints her very best upon 
them — a shepherd with a red waistcoat on 
one, and a pink face smiling in the midst of 
a pencil landscape — a shepherdess on the 
other, crossing a little bridge, with a little 
dog, nicely shaded. The man of the Fancy 
Repository and Brompton Emporium of 
Fine Arts (of whom she bought the screens, 
vainly hoping that he would re-purchase 
them when ornamented by her hand), can 
hardly hide the sneer with which he exam- 
ines these feebly works of art. He looks 
askance at the lady who waits in the shop, 
and ties up the cards agaio in their envelop 
of whity-brown paper, and hands them to 
the poor widow and Miss Clapp, who had 
never seen such beautiful things in her life, 
and had been quite confident that the man 
must give two guineas at least for the 
screens. They try at other shops in the 
interior of London, with faint, sickening 
hopes. ** Don't want 'em," says one. ** Be 
off," says another, fiercely. Three and six- 
pence have been spent in vain — ^the screens 
retire to Miss Clapp's bed-room, who per- 
sists in thinking them lovely. 

She writes out a little card in her neatest 

hand, and after long thought and labor of 

composition, in which the public is informed 

that *^ A Lady who has some time at her 

disposalf wishes to undertake the education 



History, and in Music — address A.O.» at 
Mr. Brown's ;" and she confides the card tc 
the gentleman of the Fine Art Repository, 
who consents to allow it to lie upon the 
counter, where it grows dingy and flyblown 
Amelia passes the door wistfully many a 
time, in hopes that Mr. Brown will have 
some news to give her ; but he never beck- 
ons her in. When she goes to make little 
purchases there is no news for her. Poor, 
simple lady, tender and weak — how are you 
to battle with the struggling, violent world ? 

She grows daily more care-worn and sad ; 
fixing upon her child alarmed eyes, whereof 
the little boy can not interpret the expres- 
sion. She starts up of a night, and peeps 
into his room stealthily, to see that he is 
sleeping, and not stolen away. She sleeps 
but little now. A constant thought and terror 
is haunting her. How she weeps and prayn 
in the long, silent nights — ^how she tries to 
hide from herself the thought which will 
return to her, that she ought to part with 
the boy — that she is the only barrier between 
him and prosperity. She can't, she can't ! 
Not now, at least. Some other day. Oh ! 
it is too hard to think of and to bear. 

A thought comes over her which makes 
her blush and turn from herself — her parents 
might keep the annuity — ^the curate would 
marry her, and give a home to her and the 
boy. But George's picture and dearest 
memory are there to rebuke her. Shame 
and love say no to the sacrifice. She shrinks 
from it as from something unholy; and such 
thoughts never found a resting-place in that 
pure and gentle bosom. 

The combat, which we describe in a sen- 
tence or two, lasted for many weeks in poor 
Amelia's heart; during which she had no 
confidante ; indeed, she could have none, as 
she would not allow to herself the possibility 
of yielding; though she was giving way 
daily before the enemy with whom she had 
to battle. One truth after another was 
marshaling itself silently against her, and 
keeping its ground. Poverty and misery 
for all, want and degradation for her parents, 
injustice to the boy — one by one the out- 
works of the little citadel were taken, in 
which the poor soul passionately guarded 
her only love and treasure. 

At the beginning of the struggle, she had 
written off a letter of tender supplication to 
her brother at Calcutta, imploring him not 
to withdraw the support which ho had grant- 
ed to their parents, and painting in terms of 
artless pathos their lonely and hapless con- 
dition. She did not know the truth of the 
matter. The payment of Jos's annui^ was 
still regular : but it was a money-lender in 
the city who was receiving it : old Sedley 
had sold it for a sum of money wherewith 
to prosecute his bootless schemes. Emmy 
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Mistered. She had written down the date 
in her pocket-book of the day when she dis- 
patched it. To her son's guardian, the good 
major at Madras, she had not communicated 
any of her griefs and perplexities. She had 
not written to him since she wrote to con- 
gratulate him on his approaching marriage. 
She thought, with sickening despondency, 
that that friend — the only one, the one who 
had felt such a regard for her — ^was fallen 
away. 

One day, when things had come to a very 
bad pass — when the creditora were pressing, 
the mother in hysteric grief, the father in 
more than usual gloom, the inmates of the 
family avoiding each other, each secretly 
oppressed with his private unhappiness and 
notion of wrong — the fether and daughter 
happened to be left alone together; and 
Amelia thought to comfort her father, by 
telling him what she had done. She had 
written to Joseph — an answer must come 
in three or four months. He was always 
generous, though careless. He could not 
refuse, when he knew how straitened were 
the circumstances of his parents. 

Then the poor old gentleman revealed the 
whole truth to her — that his son was still 
paying the annuity, which his own impru- 
dence had flung away. He had not dared to 
tell it sooner. He thought Amelia's ghastly 
and terrified look, when, with a trembling, 
miserable voice he made the confession, con- 
veyed reproaches to him for his concealment. 
"Ah!" said he, with quivering lips and turn- 
ing away, " you despise your old father now." 

♦♦ O papa ! it is not that," Amelia cried 
out, falling on his neck, and kissing him 
many times. ♦* You are always good and 
kind. You did it for the best. It is not for 
the money — it is — O my God ! my God ! 
have mercy upon me, and give me strength 
to bear this trial ;" and she kissed him again 
wildly, and went away. 

Still the father did not know what that 
explanation meant, and the burst of anguish 
with which the poor girl left him. It was 
that she was conquered. The sentence was 
passed. The child must go from her — to 
others — to forget her. Her heait and her 
treasure — ^her joy, hope, love, woi-ship — ^her 
God, almost! She must give him up; and 
then — and then she would go to George ; 
and they would watch over the child, and 
wait for him until he came to them in 
Heaven. 

She put on her bonnet, scarcely knowing 
what she did, and went out to walk in the 
lanes by which George used to come back 
from school, and where she was in the habit 
of going on his return to meet the boy. It 
was May, a half-holiday. The leaves were 
all coming out, the weather was brilliant ; 
Ihe boy came running to her, flushed l^ith 
health, singing, his bundle of school-books^ 
hanging by a tboag. There he was Both 



her arms were round him. No, it was im- 
possible. They could not be going to part 
" What is the matter, mother ?" said he ; 
*' you look very pale." 

" Nothing, my child," she said, and stooped 
down and kissed him. 

That night Amelia made the boy read the 
story of Samuel to her, and how Hannah, 
his mother, having weaned him, brought 
him to Eli the High Priest to minister be- 
fore the Lord. And he read the song of 
gratitude which Hannah sang: and which 
says. Who it is who maketh poor and mak- 
eth rich, and bringeth low and exalteth — 
how the poor shall be raised up out of the 
dust, and how, in his own might, no man 
shall be strong. Then he read how Samu- 
el's mother made him a little coat, and 
brought it to him, from year to year, when 
she came up to offer the yearly sacrifice. 
And then, in her sweet, simple way, George's 
mother made commentaries to the boy upon 
this affecting story. How Hannah, though 
she loved her son so much, yet gave him up 
because of her vow. And how she must 
always have thought of him as she sate at 
home, far away, making the little coat : and 
Samuel, she was sure, never forgot his mo 
ther: and how happy she must have been as 
the time came (and the years pass away 
very quick) when she should see her boy 
and how good and wise he had grown. This 
little sermon she spoke with a gentle, solemn 
voice, and dry eyes, until she came to the 
account of their meeting — then the discourse 
broke off suddenly, the tender heart over- 
flowed, and taking the boy to her breast, she 
rocked him in her arms, and wept silently 
over him in a sainted ogony of tears. 

Her mind being made up, the widow be 
gan to take such measures as seemed right 
to her for advancing the. end which she pro- 
posed. One day, Miss Osborne, in Russell- 
square — (Amelia had not written the name 
or number of the house for ten years — ^her 
youth, her early story, came back to her a« 
she wrote the superscription)— one day Miss 
Osborne got a letter from Amelia, which 
made her blush very much, and look toward 
her father, sitting glooming in his place at 
the other end of the table. 

In simple terms, Amelia told hei the rea 
sons which had induced her to change her 
mind respecting her boy. Her father had 
met with fresh misfortunes, which had en 
tirely ruined him. Her own pittance was 
so small that it would barely enable her to 
support her parents, and would not suffice 
to give George the advantages which were 
his due. Great as her sufferings would be 
at paiting with him, she would, by God's 
help, endure them for the boy's sake She 
knew that thoa^ \ft '^Vvo-ccv V^ ^^-sa ^^cm|^^ 
,WOu\d Ao ^W vci ^«vt ^«^«t \a \sc«i«A^5>a^ 
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OS she fancied it; quick and impatient of 
control or harshness ; easily to be moved by 
love and kindness. In a postscript, she stip- 
ulated that she should have a written agree- 
m.ent that she should see the child as often 
M she wished — she could not part with him 
under any other terms. 

** What ? Mrs. Pride has come down, 
has she ?^* old Osborne said, when, with a 
tremulous, eager voice, Miss Osborne read 
him the letter — " Reg'lar starved out, hey ? 
ha, ha ! I knew she would." He tried to 
keep his dignity, and to read his paper as 
usual — but he could not follow it. He 
chuckled and swore to himself behind the 
sheet. 

At last he flung it down : and scowling at 
his daughter, as his wont was, went out of 
the room into his study adjoining, from 
whence he presently returned with a key. 
He flung it to Miss Osborne. 

»* Get the room over mine — ^his room that 
was — ready," he said. *»Yes, sir," his 
daughter replied in a tremble. It was 
George's room. It had not been opened for 
more than ten years. Some of his clothes, 
papers, handkerchiefs, whips and caps, iish- 
ing-rods and sporting gear, were still diere. 
An army list of 1814, with his name written 
on the cover ; a little dictionary he was wont 
to use in writing ; and the Bible his mother 
had given him, were on the mantel-piece ; 
with a pair of spurs, and a dried inkstand 
covered with the dust of ten years. Ah ! 
since that ink was wet, what days and peo- 
ple had passed away ! The writing-book 
still on the table was blotted with his hand. 

Miss Osborne was much affected when 
she first entered this room with the servants 
under her. She sank quite pale on the little 
bed. " This is blessed news, mam — indeed, 
mam," the housekeeper said; **and the good 
old times is returning, mam. The dear lit- 
tle feller, to be sure, mam ; how happy he 
will be ! But some folks in May Fair, mam, 
will owe him a grudge, mam ;" and she 
clicked back the bolt which held the win- 
dow-sash, and let the air into the chamber. 

** You had better send that woman some 
moaey," Mr. Osborne said, before he went 
out. ** She shan't want for nothing. Send 
her a hundred pound." 

" And I'll go and see her to-morrow ?" 
Miss Osborne asked. 

♦* That's your look out. She don't come 
in here, mind. No, by — , not for all the 
money in London. But she mustn't want 
now. So look out, and get things right." 
With which brief speeches Mr. Osborne 
took leave of his daughter, and went on his 
Accustomed way into the city. 

** Here, papa, is some money," Amelia 

said that night, kissing the old man, her 

father, and putting a bill for a hundred 

pounds into his hands. " And — and, mam- 

mm. don't be harah with Georgy. He—bo 



is not going to stop with us long." bn* 
could say nothing more, and walked away 
silently to her room. Let xis close it upon 
her prayers and her sorrow. I think we 
had best speak iVttle about so much love and 
grief. 

Miss Osborne came the next day, accord- 
ing to the promise contained in her note, 
and saw Amelia. The meeting between 
them was friendly. A look and a few words 
from Miss Osborne showed the poor widow, 
that, with regard to this woman at least, 
there need be no fear lest she should take 
the first place in her son's affection. She 
was cold, sensible, not unkind. Thei mother 
had not been so well pleased, perhaps, had 
• the rival been better looking, younger, more 
affectionate, warmer-hearted. Miss Os 
borne, on the other hand, thought of old 
times and memories, and could not but be 
touched with the poor mother's pitiful situa- 
tion. She was conquered, and, laying down 
her arms, as it were, she humbly submitted. 
That day they arranged together the pre- 
liminaries of the treaty of capitulation. 

George was kept from school the next 
day, and saw his aunt. Amelia left them 
alone together, and went to her room. She 
was trying the separation : as that poor gen- 
tle Lady Jane Grey felt the edge of the ax 
that was to come down and sever her slender 
life. Days were passed in parleys, visits, 
preparations. The widow broke the matter 
to Georgy with great caution ; she looked to 
see him very much affected by the intelli- 
gence. He was rather elated than other- 
wise, and the poor woman turned sadly 
away. He bragged about the news that 
day to the boys at school ; told them how 
he was going to live with his grandpapa, his 
father's father, not the one who comes here 
sometimes ; and that he would be very rich, 
and have a carriage, and a pony, and go to 
a much finer school, and when he was rich 
he would buy Leader's pencil-case, and pay 
the tart woman. The boy was the image 
of his father, as his fond mother thought. 

Indeed I have no heart, on account of our 
dear Amelia's sake, to go through the story 
of George's last days at home. 

At last the day came, the carriage drove 
up, the little humble packets containing to- 
kens of love and remembrance were ready 
and disposed in the hall long since — George 
was in his new suit, for which the tailor had 
come previously to measure him. He had 
sprung up with the sun and put on the new 
clothes ; his mother hearing him from the 
room close by, in which she had been lying, 
in speechless grief and watching. ^ Days 
before, she had been making preparations 
for the end : purchasing little stores for the 
boy's use ; marking his books and linen , 
talking with him and preparing him for the 
changie — iotidV^ ftajacyin^ that he needed 
pTepaxatvoYi. 
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So that he had change, what cared he ? 
He was longing for it. By a thousand eager 
declarations as to what he would do, when 
he went to live with his grandfather, he had 
shown the poor widow how little the idea 
of paiting had cast him down. " He would 
come and see his mamma often on the pony^" 
he said : ** he would come and fetch her in 
the carriage ; they would drive in the park, 
and she should have every thing she want- 
ed." The poor mother was fain to content 
herself with these selfish demonstrations of 
attachment, and tried to convince herself 
how sincerely her son loved her. He must 
love her. All children were so : a little 
anxious for novelty, and — no, not selfish, but 
self-willed. Her child must have his enjoy- 
ments and ambition in the- world. She her- 
self, by her own selfishness and imprudent 
love for him, had denied him his just rights 
and pleasures hitherto. 

I know few things more affecting than 
that timorous debasement and self-humilia- 
lion of a woman. How she owns that it is 
%he and not the man who is guilty : how she 
takes all the faults on her side : how she 
courts, in a manner, punishment for the 
wi'ongs which she has not committed, and 
persists in shielding the real culprit ! It is 
those who injure women who get the most 
kindness from them — they are born timid 
and tyrants, and maltreat those who are 
humblest before them. 

So poor Amelia had been getting ready in 
silent misery for her son's departure, and 
had passed many and many a long solitary 
hour in making preparations for the end. 
George stood by his mother, watching her 
arrangements without the least concern. 
Tears had fallen into his boxes ; passages 
had been scored in his favorite books : old 
toys, relics, treasures had been hoarded 
away for him, and packed with strange neat- 
ness and care — and of all these things the 
boy took no note. The child goes away 
smiling, as the mother breaks her heart. 
By heavens, it is pitiful, the bootless love 
of women for children in Vanity Fair. 

A few days are past : and the great event 
of Amelia*s life is consummated. No angel 
has intervened. The child is sacrificed and 
oifered up to fate : and the widow is quite 
alone. 

The boy comes to see her often, to be 
sure. He rides on a pony with the coach- 
man behind him, to .the delight of his old 
gi'andfather, Sedley, who walks proudly 
down the lane by his side. She sees him, 
but he is not her boy any more. Why, he 
rides to see the boys at the little school, too, 
and to show ofif before them his new wealth 
and splendor. In two days he has adopted 
a slight imperious air and patronizing man- 
ner. He was born to command, his mother 
thinks, as his fitther was before him. 

It is fine weather now. Of evemngia on 



the days when he does not come, she takes 
a long walk into London — ryes, as far as 
Russell-square, and rests en the stone hy 
the railing of the garden opposite Mr. Os- 
borne's house. It is so pleasant and cool. 
She can look up and see the drawing-room 
windows illuminated, and, at about nine 
o'clock, the chamber in the upper story 
where Georgy sleeps. She knows — he has 
tokl her. She prays there, as the light goes 
out, prays with a humble heart, and walks 
home, shrinking and silent. She is very tired 
when she comes home. Perhaps she will 
sleep the better for that long, weary walk ; 
and she may dream about Georgy. 

One Sunday she happened to be walking 
in Russell-square, at some distace from Mr. 
Osborne's house (she could see it from a 
distance though), when all the bells of Sab- 
bath were ringing, and George and his aunt 
came out to go to church; a little sweep 
asked for charity, and the footman, who 
carried the books, tried to drive him away ; 
but Georgy stopped and gave him money. 
May God's blessing be on the boy ! Emmy 
ran round the square, and coming up to the 
sweep, gave him her mite too. All the bells 
of Sabbath were ringing, and she followed 
them until she came to the Foundling 
Church, into which she went. There she 
sat in a place whence she could see the 
head of the boy under his father's tombstone. 
Many hundred fresh children's voices rose 
up there and sang hymns to the Father Be- 
neficent; and little George's soul thriKed 
with delight at the burst of glorious psalm- 
ody. His mother could not see him for a 
while, through the mist that dimmed her 
eyes. 



CHAPTElt LL 

IN WHICH A CHARAl)E IS ACTED WHICH MAT 
OR MAT NOT PUZZLE THE READER. 

After Becky's appearance at my Lord 
Steyne's private and select parties, the 
claims of that estimable woman as regards 
fashion, were settled, and some of the very 
greatest and tallest doors in the metropolis 
were speedily opened to her — doors so great 
and tall that the beloved reader and writei 
hereof may hope in vain to enter at them. 
Dear brethren, let us tremble before those 
august portals. I fancy them guarded by 
grooms of the chamber with flaming silver 
forks, with which they prong all those who 
have not the right of the entree. They say 
the honest newspaper fellow who sits in the 
hall and takes dowp the names of the great 
ones who are admitted to the feasts, dies 
after a little time. He can't survive the 
glare of fashion long. It scorches him uq. 
.as the ^rea^wiG^ ^1 ^x^j^^Kt >». ^x^ ^««» 
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giddy moth of a creature, who ruined her- 
self by venturing out of her natural atmos- 
phere. Her myth ought to be taken to 
heart among the Tyburn ians, the Belgra- 
vians — her story, and perhaps Becliy's too. 
Ah, ladies ! — ask the Reverend Mr. Thuri- 
fer if Belgravia is not a sounding brass, and 
Tyburnia a tinkling cymbal. These are 
▼anities. Even these will pass away. And 
some day or other (but it will be after our 
time, thank goodness), Hyde Park Gardens 
will be no better known than the celebrated 
horticultural outskirts of Babylon, and Bel- 
grave-square will be as desolate as Baker- 
street or Tadmor in the wilderness. 

Ladies, are you aware that the great Pitt 
lived in Baker-street? What would not 
your grandmothers have^ given to be asked 
to Lady Hester's parties in that now de- 
cayed mansion ? I have dined in it— moi 
qui vous parte, I peopled the chamber with 
ghosts of the mighty dead. As we sate 
soberly drinking claret there with men of 
to-day, the spirits of the departed came in 
and took their places round the darksome 
board. The pilot who weathered the storm 
tossed off great bumpers of spiritual port : 
the shade of Dundas did not leave the ghost 
of a heeltap; Addington sate bowing and 
smirking in a ghostly manner, and would 
not be behindhaud when the noiseless bottle 
went round ; Scott, from under bushy eye- 
brows, winked at the apparition of a bee's- 
wing; Wilberforce's eyes went up to the 
ceiling, so that he did not seem to know how 
his glass went up full to his mouth, and 
came down empty — up to the ceiling which 
was above us only yesterday, and which the 
great of the last days have all looked at. 
They let the house as a furnished lodging 
now. Yes, Lady Hester once lived in 
Baker-street, and lies asleep in the wilder- 
ness. Eothen saw her there — not in Baker- 
street, but in the other solitude. 

It is all vanity to be sure, but who will 
not own to liking a little of it ? I should 
like to know what well-constituted mind, 
anerely because it is transitory, dislikes roast- 
beef? That is a vanity; but may every 
man who reads this, have a wholesome por- 
tion of it through life, I beg ; aye, though 
my readers were five hundred thousand. 
Sit down, gentlemen, and fall to, with a 
good hearty appetite ; the fat, the lean, the 
gravy, the horse-radish — as you like it — 
don't spare it. Another glass of wine, Jones, 
my boy — a little bit of the Sunday side. 
Yes, let us eat our fill of the vain thing, and 
be thankful therefor. And let us make the 
best of Becky's aristocratic pleasures like- 
wise — ^for these too, lik« all other mortal 
delights, were but transitory. 

2^/20 upshot of her visit to Lord Steyne 

was, that His Highnesa the Prince of Peter- 

wandtn took occasion to renew his acquain- 
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tance with Colonel Crawley when they met 
on the next day at the club, and to compli- 
ment Mrs. Crawley in the Ring of Hyde 
Park with a profound salute of the hart. 
She and her husband were invited imme- 
diately to one of the Prince's small parties 
at Levant House, then occupied by his high- 
ness during the temporary absence from 
England of its noble proprietor. She sang^ 
after dinner, to a very little comite. The 
Marquis of Steyne was present, paternally 
superintending the progress of his pupil. 

At Levant House Becky met one of the 
finest gentlemen and greatest ministers that 
Europe has produced — the Due de la Jabo- 
tiere, then embassador from the Most Chris- 
tian King, and subsequently minister to that 
monarch. I declare I swell with pride as 
these august names are transcribed by my 
pen, and I think in what brilliant company 
my dear Becky is moving. She became a 
constant guest at the French Embassy, 
where no pai-ty was considered to be* com- 
plete without the presence of the charming 
Madame Ravdonn Cravley. 

Messieurs de TruflSgny (of the P^rigord 
family) and Champignac, both attaches of 
the Embassy, were straightway smitten by 
the charms of the fair colonel's wife : and 
both declared, according to the wont of theii 
nation, (for who ever yet met a Frenchman, 
come out of England, that has not left half a 
dozen families miserable, and brought away 
as many hearts in his pocket-book ?) both, 1 
say, declared that they were au mieux with 
the charming Madame Ravdonn. 

But I doubt the correctness of the asser- 
tion. Champignac was very fond of 6carte, 
and made many parties with the colonel of 
evenings, while Becky was singing to Lord 
Steyne in the other room ; and as for Truf- 
figny, it is a well-known fact that he dared 
not go to the Travelers', where he owed 
money to the waiters, and if he had not 
had the Embassy as a dining-place, the wor- 
thy young gentleman must have starved. 
I doubt, I say, that Becky would have se- 
lected either of these young men as a person 
on whom she would bestow her special re- 
gard. They ran of her messages, purchased 
her gloves and flowers, went in debt for 
opera-boxes for her, and made themselves 
amiable in a thousand ways. And they 
talked English with adorable simplicity, and 
to the constant amusement of Becky and 
my Lord Steyne. She would mimic one 
or other to his face, and compliment him on 
his advance in the English language with a 
gravity which never failed to tickle the mar- 
quis, her sardonic old patron. TruflSgny 
gave Briggs a shawl by way of winning over 
Becky's confidante, and asked her to take 
charge of a letter, which the simple spin«tw 
handed over in public to the person to whom 
it waa addressed^ and the composition of 
w\i\c\i amused. es«r| \i^^ '"wVm^ t«wl ii 
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greatly. Lord Steyne read it : every body 
but honest Rawdocr, to whom it was not 
necessary to tell every thing that passed in 
the little house in May Fair. 

Here, before long, Becky received not 
only ** the best'' foreigners (as the phrase is 
in our noble and admirable society-slang), but 
some of the best English people, too. I don't 
mean the most virtuous, or, indaed, the least 
virtuous, or the cleverest, or the stupidest, 
or the richest, or the best born, but ♦* the 
best" — rin a word, people about whom there 
is no question — such as the great Lady Fitz- 
Willis, that patron saint of Almacks', the 
gi*eat Lady Slowbore, the great Lady Griz- 
zel Macbeth' (she was Lady G. Glowry, 
daughter of Lord Grey of Glowry), and the 
like. When the Countess of Fitz- Willis 
(her ladyship is of the King-street family, 
see Debrett and Burke), takes up a person, 
he or she is safe. There is no question 
about them any more. Not that my Lady 
Fitz- Willis is any better than any body else, 
being, on the -contrary, a faded person, fifty- 
seven years of age, and neither handsome, 
nor wealthy, nor entertaining; btit it is 
agreed on all sides that she is of the **best 
people." Those who go to her are of the 
best : and from an old grudge, probably, to 
Lady Steyne (for whose coronet her lady- 
ship, then the youthful Georgiana Frederica, 
daughter of 'the Prince of Wales' favorite, 
the Earl of Portansherry, had once tried), 
this great and famous leader of the fashion 
chose to acknowledge Mrs. Rawdon Craw- 
ley : made her a most marked courtesy at the 
assembly over which she presided : and not 
only encouraged her son, St. Kitts (his lord- 
ship got his place through Lord Steyne's 
interest), to frequent Mrs. Crawley's house, 
but asked her to her own mansion, and 
spoke to her twice in the most public and 
condescending manner during dinner. The 
important fact was known all over London 
that night. People who had been crying fie 
about Mrs. Crawley were silent. Wenham, 
the wit and lawyer, Lord Steyne's right- 
hand man, went about every where prais- 
ing her : some who had hesitated, came 
foi-ward at once and welcomed her: little 
Tom Toady, who had warned Southdown 
about visiting such an abandoned woman, 
now besought to be introduced to her. In a 
word, she was admitted to be among the 
"best" people. Ah, my beloved readers 
and brethren, do not envy poor Becky pre- 
maturely — glory like this is said to be fugi- 
tive. It is currently reported that even in 
the very inmost circles, they are no happier 
than the poor wanderers outside the zone ; 
B"nd Becky, who penetrated into the veiy 
center of fashion, and saw the great George 
[V. face to face, has owned since that there, 
too, was Vanity. 

We must be brief in descanting upon this 
part of her career. As I can not describe 
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the mysteries of freemasonry, although 1 
have a shrewd idea that it is a humbug : so 
an uninitiated man can not take upon him. 
self to portray the great world accurately, 
and had best keep his opinions to himself 
whatever they are. 

Becky has often spoken, in subsequent 
years, of this season of her life, when she 
moved among the very greatest circles of thA 
London fashion. Her success excited, elat 
ed, and then bored her. At first no occupa 
tion was more pleasant than to invent and 
procure (the latter a work of no small trouble 
and ingenuity, by the way, in a person of 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's very narrow means) 
— to procure, we say, the prettiest new 
dresses and ornaments ; to drive to fine 
dinner parties, where she was welcomed by 
great people ; and from the fine dinner par- 
ties to fine assemblies, whither the same 
people came with whom she had been 
dining, whom she had met the night before, 
and would see on the morrow — the young 
men faultlessly appointed, handsomely cra- 
vatted, with the neatest glossy boots and white 
gloves ; the elders portly, brass-buttoned, 
noble- looking, polite, and prosy ; the young 
ladies blonde, timid, and in pink ; the moth- 
ers grand, beautiful, sumptuous, solemn, and 
in diamonds. They talked in English, not in 
bad French, as they do in the novels. They 
talked about each others' houses, and char- 
acters, and families : just as the Joneses do 
about the Smiths. Becky's former acquaint- 
ances hated and envied her : the poor woman 
herself was yawning in spirit. " I wish I were 
out of it," she said to herself. ** I would rather 
be a parson's wife, and teach a Sunday schoo. 
than this ; or a sergeant's lady, and ride in the 
regimental wagon ; or, oh, how much gayer it 
would be to wear spangles and trowsers, and 
dance before a booth at a fair." 

" You would do it very well," said Lord 
Steyne, laughing. She used to tell the great 
man her ennuis and perplexities in her art- 
less way — they amu£|pd him. 

** Rawdon would make a very good 6cuyei 
— master of the ceremonies — what do you 
call him — the man in the large boots and the 
uniform, who goes round the ring, cracking 
the whip ? He is large, heavy, and of a 
military figure. I recollect," Becky contin- 
ued, pensively, " my father took me to see 
a show at Brookgreen Fair when I was a 
child ; and when we came home I made my- 
self a pair of stilts, and danced in the studio 
to the wonder of all the pupils." 

** I should have liked to see it," said Lord 
Steyne. 

" I should like to do it now," Becky 
continued. " How Lady Blinkey would 
open her eyes, and Lady Grizzel Macbeth 
would stare! Hush! silence ! there is Pasta 
beginning to sing." Becky always made a 
point of bein^ <io\iK^\t\xwi^ ^0$>Xfc \a "^^ 
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tended at these aristocititic parties — of fol- 
lowing them into the corners where they 
sate in silence, and shaking hands with them, 
and smiling in the view of all persons. She 
was an artist herself, as she said very truly ; 
there was a frankness and humility in the 
manner in which she acknowledged her 
origin, which provoked, or disarmed, or 
amused lookers-on, as llie case might be. 
" How cool that woman is," said one ; 
'* what airs of independence she assumes, 
where she ought to sit still, and be thankful 
if any body speaks to her." " What an 
honest and good-natured soul she is," said 
another. ** What an artful little minx," said 
a third. They were all right, very likely ; 
but Becky went her own way, and so fas- 
cinated the professional personages, that 
they would leave off their sore throats, in 
order to sing at her parties, and give her 
\essons for nothing. 

Yes, she gave parties in the little house 
m Curzon-street. Many scores of carriages, 
with blazing lamps, blocked up the street, to 
the disgust of No. 100, who could not rest 
for the thunder of the knocking, and of 102, 
who could not sleep for envy. The gigan- 
tic footmen who accompanied the vehicles, 
were too big to be contained in Becky^s little 
hall, and were billeted off in the neighboring 
public-houses, whence, when they were 
wanted, call-boys summoned them from their 
beer. Some of the great dandies of London 
squeezed and trod on each other on the little 
stairs, laughing to find themselves there ; 
and many spotless and severe ladies of ton 
were seated in the little drawing room, lis- 
tening to the professional singers, who were 
singing according to their wont, and as if they 
wished to blow the windows down. And 
the day after there appeared among the 
fashionable r62^mon5 in the ** Morning Post," 
a paragraph to the following effect : — 

" Yesterday, Colonel and Mrs. Crawley 
entertained a select party at dinner at their 
house in May Fair. Their Excellencies the 
Prince and Princess oT Peterwaradin, H. E. 
Papoosh Pasha, the Turkish Embassador 
(attended by Kibob Bey, dragoman of the 
mission), the Marquis of Steyne, Earl of 
Southdown, Sir Pitt and Lady Jane Craw- 
ley, Mr. Wagg, &c. After dinner Mrs. 
Crawley had an assembly which was at- 
tended by the Duchess (Dowager) of Stil- 
ton, Due de la Gruyere, Marchioness of 
Cheshire, Marchese Alessandro Strachino, 
Comte de Brie, Baron Schapzuger, Cheva- 
lier Tosti, Countess of Slingstone, and Lady 
F. Macadam, Major-general and Lady G. 
Macbeth, and (2) Miss Macbeths; Viscount 
Paddington, Sir Hoi*ace Fogey, Hon. Sands 
Bedwin, Bobbachy Bahawder," and an 
**&c." which the reader may fill at his 
pleasure through a dozen close lines of 
giriall type. 
And in her commerc(^ with the great out 



dear friend showed the same franknofrs 
which distinguished her transactions with 
the lowly in station. On one occasion, when 
out at a very fine house, Kebecca was (per- 
haps rather ostentatiously) holding a conver 
sation in the French language with a cele- 
brated tenor singer of that nation, while the 
Lady Grizzel Macbeth looked over her 
shoulder scowling at the pair. 

."How vQry well you speak French," 
Lady Grizzel said, who herself spo&e the 
tongue in a Edinburgh accent, most remark 
able to hear. 

** I ought to know it," Becky modestly 
said, casting down her eyes. " I taught it 
in a school, and my mother was a French 
woman." 

Lady Grizzel was won by her humility, 
and was mollified toward the little woman. 
She deplored the fatal leveling tendencies 
of the age, which admitted persons of all 
.classes into the society of their superiors : 
but her ladyship owned, that this one at 
least was well behaved, and never forgot her 
place in life. She was a very good woman : 
good to the poor : stupid, blameless, unsuspi- ' 
cious. It is not her ladyship's fault that she 
fancies herself better than you and me. 
The sku'ts of her ancestors' garments have 
been kissed for centuries : it is a thousand 
years, they say, since the tartans of the 
head of the family were embraced b/ the 
defunct Duncan's lords and councilors, when 
the great ancestor of the house became 
King of Scotland. 

Lady Steyne, after the music scene, suc- 
cumbed before Becky, and perhaps was not 
disinclined to her. The younger ladies of 
the house of Gaunt were also compelled 
into submission. Once or twice they set 
people at her, but they failed. The brill- 
iant Lady Stunnington tried a passage of 
arms with her, but was routed with great 
slaughter by the intrepid little Becky. When 
attacked sometimes, Becky Jbad a knack of 
adopting a demure ingewAC air, under which 
she was the most dangerous. She said the 
wickedest things with the most simple un- 
affected air, when in this mood, and would 
take care artlessly to apologize for her blun- 
ders, so that all the world should know that 
she had made them. 

Mr. Wagg, the celebrated wit, and a led- 
captain and trencher-man of' my Lord 
Steyne, was caused by the ladies to charge 
her; and the worthy fellow, leering at hia 
patronesses, and giving them a wink, as 
much as to say " Now look out for sport"- 
one evening began an assault upon Becky, 
who was upsuspiciously eating her dinner. 
The little woman, attacked on a sudden, bat 
never without arms, lighted up in an instant, 
parried and reposted with a home-thrutt,- 
which made Wagg's face tingle with shame ; 
then she returned to her soup, with the 
\ mosl petieex r.B\m ^ad a (\aiet amile on bar 
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face. Wagg's great patron, who gave him 
dinners and lent him a little money some- 
times, and whose election, newspaper, and 
other jobs Wagg did, gave the luckless fel- 
low such a savage glance with the eyes as 
almost to make hhn sink under the table 
and burst into tears. He looked piteously 
at my lord, who never spoke to him during 
dinner, and at the ladies, who disowned him. 
At last Becky herself took compassion upon 
him, and tried to engage him' in talk. He 
was not asked to dinner again for six weeks; 
and Fiche, my lord's confidential man, to 
whom Wagg naturally paid a good deal of 
court, was instructed to tell him that if he 
ever dared to say ainide thmg to Mrs. Craw- 
«ey again, or make her the butt of his stupid 
jokes, milor would put eveiy one of his 
notes of hand into his lawyer's hands, and 
sell him up without mercy. Wagg wept 
oefore Fiche, and implored his dear friend 
to intercede for^ira. He wrote a poem in 
favor of Mrs. R. C, which appeared in the 
veiy next number of the " Harumscarum 
Magazine," which he conducted. He im- 
plored her good will at parties where he 
met her. He cringed and coaxed Rawdon 
at the club. He was allowed to come back 
to Gaunt House after a while. Becky was 
always good to him, always amused, never 
angry. 

His lordship's vizier and chief confidential 
servant (with a seat in parliament and at the 
dinner table), Mr. Wenham, was much more 
prudent in his behavior and opinions than 
Mr. Wagg. However much he might be 
disposed to hate all parvenus (Mr. Wen- 
ham himself was a staunch old True Bkie 
Tory, and his father a small coal-merchant 
in the north of England), this aid-de-camp 
of the marquis never showed any sort of 
hostility to the new favorite ; but pursued 
her with steaithy kindnesses, and a sly and 
deferential politeness, which somehow made 
Becky more uneasy than other people's 
078rt hostilities. 

How the Crawleys got the money which 
was spent .upon the entertainments with 
which they treated the polite world, was a 
mysteiy which gave rise to some conversa- 
tion at the time, and probably added zest to 
these little festivities. Some persons aver- 
red that Sir Pitt Crawley gave his brother 
a handsome allowance : if he did, Becky's 
power over the baronet must have been ex- 
traordinary indeed, and his character greatly 
changed in his advanced age. Other parties 
hinted that it was Becky's habit to levy con- 
tributions on all her husband's friends : going 
to this one in tears with an account that Siere 
was an execution in the house ; falling on her 
knees to that one, and declaring that the 
whole family must go to jail or commit suicide 
unless such and such a bill could be paid. 
Lord Southdown, it was said, had been in- 
uced to give many hundreds through these 



pathetic representations. Young Feltlmni, 
of the — th dragoons, (and son of the fii-ro 
of Tiler and Feltham, hatters and army ac- 
couterment makers), and whom the Craw- 
leys introduced into fashionable life, was 
also cited as one of Becky's victims in the 
pecuniary way. People declared that she 
got money from vaiious simply disposed per- 
sons, under pretense of getting them con- 
fidential appointments under government. 
Who knows what stories were or were no* 
told of our dear and innocent friend ? Certain 
it is, that if she had had all the money which 
she was said to have begged or borrowed or 
stolen, she might have capitalized and been 
honest for life, whereas — but this is advanc- 
ing matters. 

The truth is, that by economy and good 
management — by a sparing use of ready 
money, and by paying scarcely any body — 
people can manage, for a time at least, to 
make a great show with very little means : 
and it is our belief that Becky's much-talked- 
of parties, which were not, after all was said, 
very numerous, cost this lady very little more 
than the wax candles which lighted the walls. 
Stillbrook and Queen's Crawley supplied her 
with game and fruit in abundance. Lord 
Steyne*s cellars were at her disposal, and 
that excellent nobleman's famous cooks 
presided over her little kitchen, or sent by 
my lord's order the rarest delicacies from 
their own. I protest it is quite shameful 
in the world to abuse a simple creature, as 
people of her time abused Becky, and 1 warn 
the public against believing one-tenth of the 
stories against her. If every person is to 
be banished from society who runs into debt 
and can not pay — if we are to be peering .in- 
to every body's private life, speculating up- 
on their income, and cutting them if we don't 
approve of their expenditure — ^why, what a 
howling wilderness and intolerable dwelling 
Vanity Fair would be. Eveiy man's hand 
would be against his neighbor in this case, 
my dear sir, and the benefits of civilization 
would be done away with. We should be 

Quarreling, abusing, avoiding one another. 
)ur houses would become caverns : and we 
should go in rags because we cared for 
nobody. Rents would go down. Parties 
wouldn't be given any more. All the trades 
men of the town would be bankrupt. Wine, 
wax-lights, comestibles, rouge, crinoline-pet- 
ticoats, diamonds, wigs, Louis- Quatorze gim- 
cracks, and old china, park hacks and splen- 
did high-stepping carriage horses — all the 
delights of life, I say, would go to the deuce, 
if people did but act upon their silly princi- 
ples, and avoid those whom they dislike 
and abuse. Whereas, by a little charity and 
mutual forbearance, things are made to go ol 
pleasantly enough : we may abuse a man as 
much as we like, and call him the greatest 
rascal unhung — but do we wish, t^ \2»sv%\s«s- 
iVveYefoie 'X ^Q ^ «^ ^\^<5^ \»as!i\^ -«>we^ 
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IV e meet. If his cook is good we forgive 
him, and go and dine with him ; and we ex- 
pert he will do the same by us. Thus trade 
flourishes — civilization advances: peace is 
kept-^new dresses are wanted for new as- 
semblies every week; and the last year's 
vintage of Lafltte will remunerate the hon- 
est proprietor who reared it. 

At the time whereof we are writing, 
though the Great George was on the throne 
and ladies wore gigots and large combs like 
tortoise-shell shovels in their hair, instead of 
the simple sleeves and lovely wreaths which 
are actually in fashion, the manners of the 
very polite world were not, I take it, essen- 
tially different from those of the present 
day : and their amusements pretty similiar. 
To us, from the outside gazing over the 
policemen's shoulders at the bewildering 
beauties as they pass into court or ball, they 
may seem beings of unearthly splendor, and 
in the enjoyment of an exquisite happiness 
by us unattainable. It is to console some of 
these dissatisfied beings, that we are nari^t- 
ing our dear Becky's struggles, and triumphs, 
and disappointments, of all of which, indeed, 
as is the case with all persons of merit, she 
had her share. 

At this time the amiable amusement of 
acting charades had come among us from 
France : and were considerably in vogue in 
this country, enabling the many ladies among 
us who had beauty to display their charms, 
and the fewer number who had cleverness, 
to exhibit their wit. My Lord Steyne was 
incited by Becky, who perhaps believed her- 
self endowed with both the above qualifi- 
cations, to give* an entertainment at Gaunt 
House, which should include some of these 
little dramas — and we must take leave to in- 
troduce the reader to this brilliant reunion^ 
and with a melancholy welcome too, for it 
wiH be among the very last of the fashion- 
able enteitainments tp which it will be our 
fortune to conduct him. 

A portion of that splendid room, the pic- 
ture-gallery of Gaunt House, was aii*anged 
as the charade theater. It had been so used 
when George III. was king ; and a picture 
of the Marquis of Gaunt is still extant, with 
his hair in powder and a pink ribbon, in a 
Roman shape, as it was called, enacting the 
part of Cato in Mr. Addison's ti-agedy of 
that name, performed before their Royal 
Highnesses die Prince of Wales, the Bishop 
of Osnaburgh, and Prince William Henry, 
then children like the actor. One or two of 
the old properties were drawn out of the 
garrets, where they had lain ever since, and 
furbished up anew for the present festivities. 

Young Bed win Sands, then an elegant 
dandy and eastern traveler, was manager of 
the revels. An eastera traveler was some- 
body in those days, and the adventurous Bed- 
mn, who bad published his quarto, and pass- 
edsome months under the tents in tbo desert, 



was a personage of no small importance.— 
In his volume there were several pictures oi 
Sands, in various oriental costumes ; and he 
traveled about with a black attendant of most 
unprepossessing appearance, just like anoth 
er Brian de Bois Guilbert. Bedwin, his 
costumes, and black man, were hailed at 
Gaunt House as very valuable acquisitions 

He led oflf the first charade. A Turkish 
officer with an immense plume of feathei's 
(the Janizzaries were supposed to be still 
in existence, and the tarboosh had not as 
yet displaced the ancient and majestic head 
dress of the true believers) was seen couch 
ed on a divan, and making believe to puff at 
a narghile, in which, however, for the sake 
of the ladies, only a fragrant pastille was 
allowed to smoke. The Turkish dignitary 
yawns and expresses signs of weariness and 
idleness. He claps his hands and Mesronr 
the Nubian appears, with bare arms, bangles, 
yataghans, and every eastern ornament-^ 
gaunt, tall and hideous. He makes a salaam 
before ray lord the Aga. 

A thrill of terror and delight runs through 
the assembly. The ladies whisper to one 
another. The black slave was given to 
Bedwin Sands by an Egyptian Pasha in ex- 
change for three dozen of Maraschino. He 
has sewn up ever so many odalisques in 
sacks, and tilted them into the Nile. 

" Bid the slave-merchant enter," says the 
Turkish voluptuaiy, with a wave of his hand. 
Mesrour conducts the slave-merchant into 
my lord's presence : he brings a vailed female 
with him. He removes her vail. A thrill 
of applause bursts through the house. It is 
Mrs. Winkworth (she was a Miss Absolom) 
with the beautiful eyes and hair. She is in a 
gorgeous oriental costume ; the black, braid- 
ed locks are twined with innumerable jew- 
els; her dress is covered over with gold 
piasters. The odious Mohammedan ex- 
presses himself charmed by her beauty 
She falls down on her knees, and entreatii 
him to restore her to the mountains wnere 
she was born, and where her Cir::a8siaD 
lover is still deploring the absence of his 
Zuleika. No entreaties will move the ob* 
durate Hassan. He laughs at the notion of 
the Circassian bridegroom. Zuleika covers 
her face with her hands, and drops down in 
an attitude of the most beautiful despair. 
There seems to be no hope for her, when 
— when the Kislar Aga appears. 

The Kislar Aga brings a letter from the 
sultan. Hassan receives and places on his 
head the dread firman. A ghastly terror 
seizes him, while on the negro's face (it is 
Mesrour again in anqthor costume) appears 
a ghastly joy. " Mercy! mercy !" cries the 
pasha ; while the Kislar Aga, grinning hor- 
ribly, pulls out — a bowstring. 

The curtain draws just as he is going to 

use that awful weapon. Hassan from with- 

\\n V>oN<Aa wxX, ^^Y\3»t two syllables'* — and 
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Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, who is going to act 
in the charade, comes forward and conopli- 
raents Mrs. Winkworth on the admirable 
taste and beauty of her costume. 

The second part of the charade takes 
place. It is still an eastern scene. Hassan, 
in another dress, is in an attitude by Zuleika, 
who is perfectly reconciled to him. The 
Kislar Aga has become a peaceful black 
slave. It is sunrise on the desert, and the 
Turks turn their heads eastward and bow 
t) the sand. As there are no dromedaries 
at hand, the band facetiously plays ** The 
Camels are coming.^' An enormous Egyp- 
tian head figures in *the scene. It is a mu- 
sical one — and, to the surprise of the orien- 
tal travelers, sings a comic song, composed 
by Mr. Wagg. The eastern voyagers go 
off dancing, like Papageno and the Moorish 
King in the Magic Flute. *♦ Last two sylla- 
bles" roars the head. 

The last act opens. It is a Grecian tent 
this time. A tall and stalwart man reposes 
on a couch there. Above him hang his hel- 
met and shield. There is no need for them 
now. Ilium is down. Iphigenia is slain. 
Cassjandra is a prisoner in his outer halls. 
The king of men (it is Colonel Crawley, 
who, indeed, has no notion about the sack 
of Ilium or the conquest of Cassandra), the 
ivcf avdpQv is asleep in his chamber at Argos. 
A lamp casts the broad shadow of the sleep- 
ing warrior flickering on the wall — the sword 
and shield of Troy glitter in its light. The 
band plays the awful music of Don Juan, be- 
fore the statue enters. 

iBgisthus steals in pale and on tiptoe. 
What is that ghastly face looking out bale- 
fully after him from behind the arras ? He 
raises his dagger to strike the sleeper, who 
turns in his bed, and opens his broad chest 
as if for the blow. He can not strike the 
noble, slumbering chieftain. Clytemnestra 
glides swiftly into the room like an appari- 
tion — her arms are bare and white — her 
tawny hair floats down her shoulders — her 
face is deadly pale — and her eyes are light- 
ed up with a smile so ghastly, that the peo- 
ple quake us they look at her. 

A tremoi ran through the room. " Good 
God !'* sbmebody said, " it's Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley." 

Scornfully she snatches the dagger out of 
iEgisthus's hand, and advances to the bed. 
You see it shining over her head in the 
glimmer of the lamp, and — and the lamp 
goes out, with a groan, and all is dark. 

The darkness and the scene frightened 
people. Rebecca performed the part so 
well, and with such ghastly truth, that the 
spectators were all dumb, until, with a burst, 
ail the lamps of the hall blazed out again, 
when eveiy body began to shout applause. 
•* Brava ! brava !*' old Steyne's strident voice 
was heard roaring over all the rest. " By — , 
ibe'd do it too," he said between his teeth. 



The performers were called by the whole 
house, which sounded with cries of '* Man 
ager! Clytemnestra!" Agamemnon could 
not be got to show in his classical tunic, but 
stood in the back ground with ^gisthus and 
others of the performers of the little play* 
Mr. Bedwin Sands led on Zuleika and Cly- 
temnestra. A great personage insisted upon 
being presented to the charming Clytem- 
nestra. ** Heigh ha? Run him through 
the body. Marry somebody else, hay?" 
was the apposite remark made by his Royal 
Highness. 

♦* Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was quite killing 
in the part," said Lord Steyne. Becky 
laughed ; gay, and saucy looking, and swept 
the prettiest little courtesy ever seen. 

Servants brought in salvers covered with 
numerous cool dainties, and the performers 
disappeared, to get ready for the second 
charade-tableau. 

The three syllables of this charade were 
to 'be depicted in pantomine, and the per 
formance took place in the following wise : — 

First syllable. Colonel Rawdon Crawley, 
C. B., with a slouched hat and staff, a great 
coat, and a lantern borrowed from the stables, 
passed across the stage bawling out, as if * 
warning the inhabitants of the hour. In the 
lower window are seen two bagmen playing 
apparently at the game of cribbage, over 
which they yawn much. To them enters 
one looking like Boots (the Honorable G. 
Ringwood), which character the young gen- . 
tleman performed to perfection — ^and divests 
them of their lower covering ; and presently 
chambermaid (the Right Honorable Lord 
Southdown) with two candlesticks and a 
warming-pan. She ascends to the upper 
apartments and warms the bed. She uses 
the warming-pan as a weapon wherewith 
she wards off the attention of the bagmen. 
She exits. They put on tlieir nightcaps, 
and pull down the blinds. Boots comes out 
and closes the shutters of the ground-floor 
chamber. You hear him bolting and chaining 
the door within. All the lights go out. The 
music plays Dormez^ dormez chers Amours. 
A voice from behind the curtain says, ** First 
syllable." 

Second syllable. The lamps are lighted 
up all of a sudden. The musii plays the 
old air from John of Paris, Ah quel plaisir 
d'etre en voyage. It is the same scene. Be- 
tween the first and second floors of the house 
represented, you behold a sign on which the 
Steyne arms are painted. All the bells are 
ringing all over the house. In the iower 
apartment you see a man with a long slip of 
paper presenting it to another, who shakes 
his fist, threatens, and vows that it is mon- 
strous. "Ostler, bring round my gig," cries 
another at the door. He chucks chamber- 
maid (the Right Honorable Lord South? 
down) under the chin^ sha«.^«k\3aa»\Rk^«s^ss«^ 
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eminent traveler, Ulysses. Boots (the Hon- 
orable G. Kingwood) passes with a wooden 
box, containing silver flagons, and cries 
'* Pots " with such exquisite humor and nat- 
uralness, that the whole house rings with 
applause, and a bouquet is thrown to him. 
Crack, crack, crack, go the whips. Land- 
lord, chambermaid, waiter rush to the door ; 
but just as some distinguished guest is 
arriving, the cuitains close, and the invisible 
theatrical manager cries out "Second syl- 
lable." 

" I think it must be * hotel,' " says Captain 
Grigg of the Life Guards ; there is a general 
laugh at the captain's cleverness. He is 'not 
very far from the mark. 

While the third syllable is in preparation, 
the band begins a nautical medley — **A11 in 
the Downs," " Cease Rude Boreas," " Rule 
Brittania," "In the Bay of Biscay O"— 
some maritime event is about to take place. 
A bell is heard ringing as the curtain draws 
aside. " Now, gents., for the shore," a voice 
exclaims. People take leave of each other. 
They point anxiously as if toward the clouds, 
which are represented by a dark curtain, and 
they nod their heads in fear. Lady Squeams 
(the Right Honorable Lord Southdown), her 
lap-dog, her bags, reticules, and husband, sit 
down and cling hold of some ropes. It is 
evidently a ship. 

The captain (Colonel Crawley, C. B.), 
with a cocked hat and a telescope,* comes in, 
.holding his hat on his head, and looks out ; 
his coat tails fly about as if in the wind. 
When he leaves go of his hat to use his 
telescope, his hat flies off, with immense 
applause. It is blowing fresh. The music 
rises and whistles louder and louder; the 
mariners go across the stage staggering, as 
if the ship was in severe motion. The 
steward (the Honorable G.Ringwood) passes 
reeling by, holding six basins. He puts one 
rapidly by Lord Squeams : Lady Squeams, 
giving a pinch t9 her dog, which begins to 
howl piteously, puts her pocket-handkerchief 
to her face, and rushes away as if for the 
cabin. The music rises up to the wildest 
pitch of stormy excitement, and the third 
syllable is concluded. 

There v as a little ballet, Le Rossinol, in 
which M'.ntessu and Noblet used to be 
famous in those days, and which Mr. Wagg 
transferred to the English stage as an opera, 
putting his verse, of which he was a skillful 
writer, to the pretty airs of the ballet. It 
was dressed in old French costume, and little 
Lord Southdown now appeared admirably 
attired in the disguise of an old woman hob- 
bling about the stage, with a &.ultless crooked 
stick. 

Trills of melody were heard behind the 
scenes, and gurgling from a sweet paste- 
board cottage covered with roses and trellis 
fvork. "PSi/omeJe, Philomele," cries the 
o/d woman, and Philomele comes out. 



More applause — it is Mrs. Rawdou Craw 
ley in powder and patches, the most ram^ ' 
sante little marquise in the world. 

She comes in laughing, hamming, antf 
frisks about the stage with all the innocence 
of theatrical youth — she makes a courtesy. 
Mamma says " Why child, you are always 
laughing and singing," and away she goes 
with — 

THE ROSE UPON MY BALCONY, 

The rose upon my balcony the morning air pei 

fuming, 
Was leafless all the winter time and pining for tht 

spring ; 
You ask me why her breath is sweet and why hei 

cheek is blooming, 
It is because the sun is out and birds begin to slug. 

The nightingale, whose melody is through the 

greenwood ringing, 
Was silent when the boughs were bare and winds 

were blowing keen : 
And if, mamma, you ask of me the reason of his 

singing ; 
It is because the sun is out and all the leaves are 

green. 

Thus each performs his part, mamma, ^the birds 

have found their voices. 
The blowing rose a flush, mamma, her bonny cheek 

to dye ; 
And there's sunshine in my heart, mamma, which 

wakens and rejoices. 
And so I sing and blush^ mamma, and that's the 

reason why. 

During the intervals of the stanzas of 
this ditty, the good-natured personage ad- 
dressed as mamma by the singer, and whose 
large whiskers appeared under her ca]), 
seemed very anxious to exhibit her ma- 
ternal affection by embracing the innot^ent 
creature who performed the daughter's part. 
Every caress was received with loud ac- 
clamations of laughter by the sympathizing 
audience. At its conclusion (while the 
music was performing a symphony as if 
ever so many birds were warbling) the 
whole house was unanimous for an encore : 
and applause and bouquets without end 
were showered upon the nightinoalf of 
the evening. Lord Steyne*s voice of ap- 
plause was loudest of all. Becky, the night- 
ingale, took the flowers which he threw to 
her, and pressed them to her heart with the 
air of a consummate comedian. Loi'd Steyne 
was frantic with delight. His guests' en- 
thusiasm harmonized with his own'. Where 
was the beautiful black-eyed Houri whose 
appearance in the flrst charade had caused 
such delight. She was twice as handsome 
as Becky, but the brilliancy of the latter 
had quite eclipsed her. All voices were for 
her. Stephens, Caradori, Ronzi de Begnis, 
people compared her to one or the other, 
and agreed, with good reason very likely, 
that had she been an actress none on the 
stage could have surpassed her. She had 
reached her culmination : her voice rose 
. trllUng and bright over the storm of ap 
\ p\«as« *. Wi^ &c)^T^^ %a \i\^ «xid *oyihl ai 
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aer triumph. There was a ball after the 
dramatic eotertainmeDts, and every body 
pressed round Becky as the great point of 
attraction of the evening. The royal per- 
sonage declared with an oath, that she was 
perfection, and engaged her again and«again 
in conversation. Little Becky^s soul swelled 
with pride and delight at these honors ; she 
saw fortune, fame, fashion before her. Lord 
Steyne was her slave; followed her every 
where, and scarcely spoke to any one in 
the room beside; and paid her the most 
marked compliments and attention. She 
still appeared in her marquise costume, and 
danced a minuet with Monsieur de Truf- 
^gny* Monsieur le Duo de la Jaboti^re's 
attache ; and the duke, who had all the tra- 
ditions of the ancient court, pronounced 
that Madame Crawley was worthy to have 
been a pupil of Vestris, or to have figured 
at Versailles. Only a feeling of dignity, 
the gout, and the strongest sense of duty 
and personal sacrifice, prevented his ex- 
cellency from, danc'mg with her himself; 
and he declared in public, that a lady who 
could talk and dance like Mrs. Kawdon, 
was fit to be embassadress at any court in 
Europe. He was only consoled when he 
heard that she was half a Frenchwoman 
by birth. "None but a compatriot,'* his 
excellency declared, " could have performed 
that majestic dance in such a way." 

Then she figured in a waltz with Mon- 
sieur de Klingenspohr, the Prince of Peter- . 
waradin's cousin and attache. The de- 
lighted prince, having less retenue than his 
French diplomatic colleague, insisted upon 
taking a turn with the charming creature, 
and twirled around the ball-room with her, 
scattering the diamonds out of his boot- 
tassels and hussar jacket, until his highness 
was fairly out of breath. Papoosh Pasha 
himself would have liked to dance with her 
if that amusement had been the custom of 
his country. The company made a circle 
round her, and applauded as wildly as if 
she had been a Noblet or a Taglioni. Every 
body was in ecstacy ; and Becky too, you 
may be sure. She passed by Lady Stun- 
nington with a look of scorn. She patron- 
ized Lady Gaunt and her astonished and 
mortified sister-in-law — she ecrased all rival 
charmers. As for poor Mrs. Winkworth, 
and her long hair and gi-eat eyds, which had 
made such an effect at the commencement 
of tho evening ; where was she now ? No- 
where in the race. She might tear her long 
hair and ciy her great eyes out ; but there 
was not a person to heed or to deplore the 
discomfiture. 

The greatest triumph of all was at supper 
time. She was placed at the grand ex- 
clusive table with his royal highness, the 
exalted personage before mentioned, and 
the rest of the great guests. She was served 
no go'i plate. She toight have had pearls 



melted into her champagne if she liked — 
another Cleopatra; and the potentate of 
Peterwaradin would have given half the 
brilliants off his jacket for a kind glance from 
those dazzling eyes. Jabotidre wrote home 
about her to his government. The ladies 
at the other tables, who supped off mere 
silver, and marked Lord Steyne's constant 
attention to her, vowed it was a monstrous 
infatuation, a gross insult to ladies of rank. 
If sarcasm could have killed. Lady Stun- 
nington would have slain her on the spot. 

Rawdon Crawley was scared at these 
triumphs. They seemed to separate his 
wife farther than ever from him, somehow 
He thought, with a feeling very like pain, 
how immeasurably she was his superior. 

When the hour of departure came, a 
crowd of young men followed her to her 
carriage, for which the people without 
bawled, the cry being caught up by the link 
men who were stationed outside the tall 
gates of Gaunt House, congratulating each 
person who issued fi'om the gate, and hoping 
his lordship had enjoyed this noble party. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawler's carriage, coming 
up to the gate after due shouting, rattled 
into the iUuminated court-yard, and drove 
up to the. qpvered way. Rawdon put his 
wife into the carriage, which drove off. Mr. 
Wenham had proposed to him to walk 
home, and offered the colonel the refresh 
ment of a cigar. 

They lighted their cigars by the lamp of 
one of the many link-boys outside, and 
Rawdon walked on with his friend Wenham. 
Two persons separated from the crowd and 
followed the two gentlemen; and when they 
had walked down Gaunt-square a fe\> soore 
of paces,' one of the men came up, and touch- 
ing Rawdon on the shoulder, said, "Beg 
your pardon, colonel, I vish to speak to you 
mostpaiticular." The gentleman's acquaint- 
ance gave a loud whistle as tlie latter spoke, 
at which signal a cab came clattering up 
from those stationed at the gate of Gaunt 
House — and the aid-de-camp ran round and 
placed himself in front of Colonel Crawley. 

That gallant officer at once knew what 
had befallen him. He was in the hands of 
the bailiffs. He started back, falling against 
the man who had first touched him. 

" We're three on us — it's no use bolting,'* 
the man behind said. 

" It's you. Moss, is it ? ' said the colonel, 
who appeared to know his interlocutor 
** How much is it ?" 

"Only a small thing, whispered Mr 
Moss, of Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, 
and assistant officer to the Sheriff of Middle 
sex — "One hundred and sixty-six, six and 
eightpence, at the suit of Mr. Nathan." 

" Lend me a hundred, Wenham, for 
God's sake," poor Rawdon said — " I've got 
seventy at home.*' 
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said poor Mr. Wenham — •* Good night my 
dear fellow." 

"Good night," said Kawdon ruefully. 
And Wenham walked away — and Rawdon 
Crawley finished his cigar as the cab drove 
under Temole Bar. 



CHAPTER LII. 

lir WHICG LORD STETNE SHOWS HIMSELF IN 
A MOST AMIABLE LIGHT. 

When Lord Steyne was benevolently 
disposed, he did nothing by halves, and his 
kindness toward the Crawley family did the 
greatest honor to his benevolent discrimina- 
tion. His lordship extended his good- will to 
little Rawdon : he pointed out to the boy's 
parents the necessity of sending him to a 
public school ; that he was of an age now 
when emulation* the first principles of the 
Latin language, pugilistic exercises, and the 
society of his fellow boys would be of the 
greatest benefit to the boy. His father ob- 
jected that he was not rich enough to send 
the child to a good public school ; his mo- 
ther, that Briggs was a capital mistress for 
him, and had brought him oq (as indeed 
was the fact) famously in English, the Latin 
rudiments, and in general learning : but all 
these objections disappeared before the gen- 
erous perseverence of the Marquis of 
Steyne. His lordship was one of the go- 
vernors of that famous old collegiate institu- 
tion called the Whitefriars. It had been .a 
Cistercian Convent in old days, when the 
Smithfield, which is contiguous to it, was a 
tournament ground. Obstinate heretics used 
to be brought thither convenient for burning 
hard by. Harry VIII., the defender of the 
Faith, seized upon the monasteiy and its 
possessions, and hanged and tortured some 
of the monks who could not accommodate 
themselves to the pace of his reform. Fi- 
nally, a great merchant bought the house 
and land adjoining, in which, a'td with the 
help of other wealthy endowments of land 
and money, hd established a famous founda- 
tion hospital for did men and children. An 
extern school gi*ew round the old almost 
monastic foundation, which subsists still with 
its middle age costume and usages : and all 
Cistercians pray that it may long flourish. 
Of this famous house, some of the great- 
est noblemen, prelates, and dignitaries in 
England are governors : and as the; boys are 
veiy comfortably lodged f fed, and educated, 
and subsequently inducted to good scholar- 
ships at the University and livings in the 
Church, many little gentlemen are devoted 
to the ecclesiastical profession from their 
^tenderest years, and there is considerable 
emulation to procure nominations for the 
£jundatk'D8. It was originally intended for 
ib0 sons of poor an \ deserving clerics and 



laics ; but many of the noble governors ot 
the Institution, with an enlarged and rathei 
capricious benevolence, selected all sorts of 
objects for their bounty. To get an educa 
tion for nothing, and a future livelihood and 
profession assured, was so excellent a scheme 
that some of the richest people did not dis- 
dain it ; and not only great men's relations, 
but great men themselves, sent their sons 
to profit by the chance-— Right Rev. Prelates 
sent their own kinsmen or the sons of their 
clergy, while, on the other hand, some great 
noblemen did not disdain to patronize the 
children of their confidential servants — se 
that a lad entering this establishment had 
every variety of youthful society wherewith 
to mingle. 

Rawdon Crawley, though the only book 
which he studied was the Racing Calendar, 
and though his chief recollections of polite 
learning were connected with the floggings 
which he received at Eton in his early youth, 
had that decent and honest reverence for . 
classical learning which all English gentle- 
men feel, and was glad to think that his son 
was to have a provision for life, perhaps, and 
a certain opportunity of becoming a scholar. 
And although his boy was his chief solace 
and companion, and endeared to him by a 
thousand small ties, about which he did not 
care to speak to his wife, who had all along 
shown the utmost indifiference to their son, 
yet Rawdon agreed at once to part with him^ 
and to give up his own greatest comfort and* 
benefit for the sake of the welfare of the 
little lad. He did not know how fond he 
was of the child until it ^ecame necessary to 
let him go away. Wheu he was gone, he 
felt more sad and downcast than he cared to 
own-^far sadder than the boy himself, who 
was happy enough to enter a new career, 
and find companions of his own age. Becky 
burst out laughing once or twice when the 
colonel, in his clumsy, incoherent way, tried 
to express his sentimental sorrows at the 
boy's departure. The poor fellow felt that 
his dearest pleasure and closest friend was 
taken from him. He looked often and wist- 
fully at the little vacant bed in his dressing- 
room, where the child used to sleep. He 
missed him sadly of mornings, and tried in 
vain to walk in the park without him. He 
did not knew how solitary he was until little 
Rawdon was gone. He liked the people 
who were fond of him ; and would go and sit 
for long hours with his good-natured sister, 
Lady Jane, and talk to her about the virtues, 
and good looks, and hundred good qualities 
of the child. 

Young Rawdon's aunt, we have said, was 
veiy fond of him, as was her little gu*l, who 
wept copiously when the time for her con- 
sin's departure came. The elder Rawdon 
was thankful for the fondness of mother and 
daughter. The very best and honestest 
\ feeWng^^ o^ \\\e xa^\:k ^'^.m^ out in these artless 
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i»tit])Ourings of paternal feeling in which he 
indulged in their presence, and encouraged 
by their sympathy. He secured not only 
Lady Jane's kindness, but her sincere regard, 
by the feelings which he manifested, and 
which he could not show to his own wife. 
The two kinswomen met as seldom as pos- 
sible. Becky laughed bitterly at Jane's 
feelings and softness ; the other's kindly and 
gentle nature could not but revolt at her sis- 
ter's callous behavior. 

It estranged Rawdon from his wife more 
tlian he knew or acknowledged to himself. 
She did not care for the estrangement. In- 
deed, she did not miss him or any body. She 
looked upon him as her errand-man and 
humble slave. He might be ever so de- 
pressed or sulky, and she did not mark his 
demeanor, or only treated it with a sneer. 
She was busy thinking about her position or 
her pleasures or her advancement in society ; 
she ought to have held a great place in it, 
.that is certain. 

It was honest Briggs who made up the 
little kit for the boy which he was to take to 
school. Molly, the housemaid, blubbered in 
the passage when he went away — Molly, 
kind and faithful in spite of a long arrear of 
unpaid wages. Mrs. Becky could not let 
her husband have the carriage to take the 
boy to school. Take the horses into the 
city ! such a thing was never heard of. Let 
a cab be brought. She did not offer to kiss 
him when he went ; nor did the child pro- 
pose to embrace her; but gave a kiss to old 
Briggs (whom, in general, he was very shy 
of caressing), and consoled her by pointing 
out that he was to come home on Saturdays, 
when she would have the benefit of seeing 
bim. As the cab rolled toward the city, 
Becky's carriage rattled off to the park. She 
was chattering and laughing with a score of 
young dandies by the Serpentine, as the 
father and son entered at the old* gates of the 
school — where Rawdon left the child, and 
came away with a sadder, purer feeling in 
his heart than perhaps that poor battered 
fellow had ever known since he himself came 
out of the nursery. 

He walked all the way home very dismal- 
ly, and dined alone with Briggs. He was 
very kind to her, and grateful for her love 
and watchfulness over the boy. His con- 
science smote him that he had borrowed 
Brigg's money and aided in deceiving her. 
They talked about little Rawdon a long time, 
or Becky only came home to dress and go 
)ut to dinner. And then he went off uneas- 
ly to drink tea with Lady Jane, and tell her 
of what had happened, and how little Raw- 
don went off like a trump, and how he was to 
wear a gown and little knee breeches, and 
how young Blackball, Jack Blackball's son, 
of the old regiment,* had taken him in 
ebarge and promised to be kind to him. 

In the course of g week, young Bkv^kball 



had constituted little Rawdon his fag, shoe-^ 
black, and breakfast toaster; initiated him 
into the mysteries of the Latin grammar, 
and thrashed him three or four times ; but 
not severely. The little chap's good-natured 
honest face won his way for him. He only 
got that degree of beating which was, no 
doubt, good for him; and as for blacking 
shoes, toasting bread, and fagging in general, 
were these offices not deemed to be neces- 
saiy parts of every young English gentle- 
man's education ? 

Our business does not lie with the second 
generation, and Master Rawdon's life at 
school, otherwise the present tale might be 
carried to any indefinito length. The colo- 
nel went to see his son a short time after- 
ward, and found tlie lad sufficiently well and 
happy, grinning and laughing in his little black 
gown and little breeches. 

His father sagaciously tipped Blackball, 
his master, a sovereign, and secured that 
young gentleman't good will toward his fag. 
As a jprotegi of the gi*eat Lord Steyne, the 
nephew of a county member, and son of a 
colonel and C. B., whose name appeared in 
some of the most fashionable parties in the 
Morning Post, perhaps the school authori- 
ties were disposed not to look unkindly on the 
child. He had plenty of pocket-money, 
which he spent in treating his comrades roy- 
ally to raspberry tarts, and he was often al • 
lowed to come home on Saturdays to his fa- 
ther, who always made a jubilee of that day. 
When free, Rawdon would take him to th« 
play, or send him thither with the footman; 
and on Sundays he went to church with 
Briggs SiUd Lady Jane and his cousins. Raw- 
don marveled over his stories about school, 
and fights, and fagging. Before long, he 
knew the names of all the masters and the 
principal boys as well as little RavVdon him- 
self. He invited little Rawdon's crony from 
school, and made both the children sick with 
pastry, and oysters, and porter after the play. 
He tried to look knowing over the Latin 
grammar when little Rawdon showed him 
what part of that work he was "in." " Stick 
tu it, my boy," he said to him with much 
gravity, " there's nothing like a good classi- 
cal education ! nothing !" 

Becky's contempt for her husband grew 
greater every day — "Do what you like — 
dine where you please — ^go and have ginger- 
beer and saw-dust at Astley's, or psal.m-sing- 
ing with Lady Jane — only don't expect me 
to busy myself with the boy. I have your 
interests to attend to, as you can't attend to 
them yourself. I should like to know where 
you would have been now, and in what sort 
of a position in society, if I had not looked 
after you?" Indeed, nobody wanted poor 
old Rawdon at the parties whither Becky 
used to go. She was often asked without 
him now. She talked ^wsX ^^vix ^^^>$«k '^^ 
\i she \md X\v€> iee-«vaf^^ ^1 ^^'5^-^'^ -^vv^ v "^^^^ 
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when the court went into mourning, she al- 
ways wore black. 

Little Kawdon being disposed of, Lord 
Steyne, who tooli such a parental interest in 
the affairs of this amiable poor family, thought 
that their expenses might be very advantage- 
ously curtailed by the departure of Miss 
Briggs; and that Becky was quite clever 
enough to take the management of her own 
house. It has been narrated in a former 
chapter, how the benevolent nobleman had 
given his protige money to pay off her little 
debt to Miss Briggs, who however still re- 
mained behind with her friends : whence my 
lord came to the painful conclusion that Mrs. 
Crawley had made some other use of the 
money confided to her than that for which 
her generbus patron had given the loan. 
However, Lord Steyne was not so rude as 
to impart his suspicions upon this head to 
Mrs. Becky, whose feelings might be hurt 
by apy controversy on the money-question, 
and who might have a thousand painful rea- 
sons for disposing otherwise of his lordship's 
generous loan. But he determined to sat- 
isfy himself of the real state of the case : 
And instituted the necessary inquiries in a 
most cautious and delicate manner. 

In the first place, he took an early oppor- 
tunity of pumping Miss Briggs. -That was 
not a difficult operation. A very little en- 
couragement would set that worthy woman 
•:o talk volubly, and pour out ail within her. 
.'Vnd one day when Mrs. Rawdon had gone 
nut to drive (as Mr. Fiche, his lordship's 
confidential servant, easily learned at the 
livery stables where the Crawleys kept their 
carriage and horses, or rather, where the 
livery-man kept a carriage and horses for 
Mr. and Mrs. Crawley) — my lord dropped 
in upon the Curzon-street house — asked 
Briggs fbr a cup of coffee — told her that he 
had good accounts of the little boy at school 
— aud in five minutes found out from her that 
Mrs. Rawdon had given her nothing except 
a black silk gown, for which Miss Briggs 
was immensely grateful. 

He laughed within himself at this artless 
story. For the truth is, our dear friend 
Rebecca had given him a most circumstantial 
narration of Briggs's delight at receiving her 
money — eleven hundred and twenty-five 
pounds — and in what securities she had in- 
vested it: and what a pang Becky herself 
felt in being obliged to pay away such a de- 
lightful sum of money. " Who knows," the 
dear woman may have thought within her- 
self, ** perhaps he may give me a little 
more ?" My lord however, made no such 
proposal to the little schemer — ^very likely 
thinking that he been sufficiently generous 
already. 

He had the curiosity, then, to ask Miss 

Briggs about the state of her private affairs, 

snd she told bis iordship candidly what her 



position was — how Miss Crawley had left 
her a legacy — ^how her relatives had had 
part of it — how Colonel Crawley had put 
out another portion, for which she had the 
best security and interest — and how Mr. and 
Mrs. Rawdon had kindly busied themselves 
with Sir Pitt, who was to dispose of the re- 
mainder most advantageously for her, when 
he had time. My lord asked how much the 
colonel had already invested for her, and 
Miss Briggs at once and truly told him that 
the sum was six hundred and odd pounds. 

But as soon as she had told her story, the 
voluble Briggs repented of her frankness, and 
besought my lord not to tell Mr. Crawley of 
the confessions which she had made. '^ The 
colonel was so kind — ^Mr. Crawley might be 
offended and pay back the money, for which 
she could get no such good interest anywhere 
else." Lord Steyne, laughing, promised be 
never would divulge their conversation, and 
when he and Miss Briggs parted he laughed 
still more. 

** What an accomplished little devil it is!" 
thought he. ** What a splendid actress and 
manager! She had almost got a second 
supply out of me the other day, with her 
coaxing ways. She beats all the womien I 
have ever seen in the course of all my well- 
spent life. They are babies compared to 
her. I am a greenhorn myself, and a fool 
in her hands — an old fool. She is unsur- 
passable in Ues." His lordship's admiration 
for Becky rose immeasurably at this proof 
of her cleverness. Getting the money was 
nothing — but getting double the sum she 
wanted, and paying nobody — it was a mag- 
nificent stroke. And Crawley, my lord 
thought — ** Crawley is not such a fool as he 
looks and seems. He has managed the 
hiatter cleverly enough on his side. Nobody 
would ever have supposed from his face and 
demeanor that he knew any thing about this 
money business ; and yet he put her up to 
it, and has spent the money, no doubt." Is 
this opmion my lord, we know, was mis- 
taken ; but it influenced a good deal his be- 
havior toward Cotonel Crawley, whom he 
began to treat with even less than that sem- 
blance of respect which he bad formerly 
shown toward that gentleman. It nevAr 
entered into the head of Mrs. Crawley's 
patron that the little lady might be making a 
purse for herself; and, perhaps, if the truth 
must be told, he judged of Colonel Crawley 
by his experience of other husbands, whom 
he had known in the course of the long and 
well-spent life, which had made him ac- 
quainted with a great deal of the weakness 
of mankind. My lord had bought so many 
men during his life, that he was surely to 
be pardoned for supposing that be bad found 
the price of this one. 

He taxed Becky iipon the point, on the 

very first occasion when he met her akRiei 

\ and \ie &om\»\\Tcve^\,^d.\i«v^ ^od-humoredJv 
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#11 her cleveioesd in getting more than the 
money which she required. Becky was only 
a httle taken aback. It was not the habit of 
this dear creature to teU falsehoods, except 
when necessity compelled, but in these 
great emergencies it was her practice to lie 
very freely ; and in an instant she was ready 
with anotiier neat, plausible circumstantial 
story which she administered to her patron. 
The previous statement which she had made 
to him was a falsehood — a wicked falsehood : 
she owned it ; but who had made her tell it? 
" Ah, my lord," she said, " you don*t know 
all I have to suffer and bear in silence : you 
see me gay and happy before you — ^you little 
know what I. have to endure when there 
is no protector near me. It was my hus- 
band, by threats and the most savage treat- 
ment, forced me to ask for that sum about 
which I deceived you. It was he who, 
foreseeing that questions might be asked 
regarding the disposal of the money, forced 
me to account for it as I did. He took the 
money. He toll me he had paid Miss 
Briggs ; I did not want, I did not dare to 
doubt him. Pardon the wrong which a 
desperate man is forced to commit, and pity 
a miserable, miserable woman." She burst 
into tears as she spoke. Persecuted virtue 
never looked more bewitchingly wi'etched. 

They had a long converaation^ driving 
round and round the Regent's Park in Mrs. 
Crawley's carriage together, a conversation 
of which it is not necessary to repeat the 
details : but the upshot of it was that, when 
Becky came home, she flew to her dear 
Briggs with a smiling face, and announced 
that she had some very good ne\i^s for her. 
Lord Steyne had acted in the noblest and 
most • generous manner. He was always 
thinking how and when he could do good. 
Now that little Rawdon was gone to schdol, 
a dear companion and fiiend was no longer 
necessary to her. She was grieved beyond 
measure to part with Briggs ; but her means 
required that she should practice every re- 
trenchment, and her son'ow was mitigated 
by the idea that her dear Briggs would be 
far better provided for by her generous 
patron than in- her humble home. Mrs. 
Pilkington, the housekeeper at Gauntly 
Hall, was growing exceedingly old, feeble, 
and rheumatic; she was not equal to the 
work of superintending that vast mansion, 
and must be on the look-out for a successor. 
It was a splendid position. The family did 
not go to Gauntly once in two years. At 
other times the housekeeper was the mis- 
tress of the magnificent mansion ; had foi;ir 
covers daily for her table ; was visited by 
the clergy and the most respectable people 
of the county — ^was the lady of Gauntly, in 
fact ; and the two last housekeepers before 
Mrs. Pilkington had married rectoi^ of 
Grauntly : but Mrs. P. could not, being the 
oanf of the present rector The place was 



not to be hers yet ; but she might go down 
on a visit to Mrs. Pilkington, and see whether 
she would like to succeed her. 

Whiit words can paint the ecstatic gratitude 
of Briggs ! All she stipulated for was that 
little Rawdon should be allowed to come 
down and see her at the HalL Becky 
promised this — any thing. She ran up to 
her husband when he came home, and told 
him the jo^/^ul news. Rawdon was glad, 
deuced glad ; the weight was off his con- 
science about poor Briggs's money. She 
was provided for, at any rate, but--4>ut his 
mind was disquieted. He did not seem to 
be all right somehow. He told little South- 
down what Lord Steyne had done, and the 
young man eyed Crawley with an air which 
surprised the latter. 

He told Lady Jane of this second proof 
of Lord Steyne's bounty, and she, too, 
looked odd and alarmed; so did Sir Pitt. 
** She is too clever and — and gay to be 
allowed to go from party to party without a 
companion," both said. ** You must go with 
her, Rawdon, wherever she goes, and you 
must have somebody with her — one of the 
girls from Queen's Crawley, perhaps, though 
they are rather giddy guardians for her." 

Somebody Becky should have. But in 
the mean while it was cldar that honest 
Briggs musi not lose her chance of settle- 
ment for life ; and so she and her bags were 
packed, and she set off on her journey. And 
so two of Rawdon's out-sentinels were ip 
the hands of the enemy. 

Sir Pitt went and expostulated with his 
sister-in-law upon the subject of the dismis- 
sal of Briggs, and other matters of delicate 
family interest. In vain she pointed out tc 
him how necessary was the protection of 
Lord Steyne for her poor husband ; ho^ 
cruel it would be on their part to deprive 
Briggs of the position offered to her. Cajole 
ments, coa^ngs, smiles, tears, could not sat 
isfy Sir Pitt, and he had something very like 
a quarrel with his once admired Becky. He 
spoke of the honor of the family ; the un 
sullied reputation of the Crawleys ; ex 
pressed himself in indignant tones about her 
receiving those young Frenchmen — those 
wild young men of fashion, my Lord Steyne 
himself, whose carriage was always at her 
door, who passed hours daily in her company, 
and whose constant presence made the world 
talk about her. As the head of the house 
he implored her to be more prudent. Society 
was already speaking lightly of her. Lend 
Steyne, though a nobleman of the gi'eatest 
station and talents, was a man whose atten- 
tions would compromise any woman ; he 
besought, he implored, he commanded his 
sister-in-law to be watchful in her inter< 
course with that nobleman. 

Becky promised any thing and every thin^ 
Pitt wanted ; but "Lotd ^Xk^w^ ^vxssa \a\j«v 
house BLS oiteu ^^ «sw^ ^xA '^Yt "^^Mi^ -KSisissw 
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increased. 1 wonder was Lady Jane angry 
or pleased that her husband at last found 
fault with his favorite Rebecca? Lord 
Steyne*s visits continuing, his own ceased ; 
and his wife was for refusing all further in- 
tercourse with that nobleman, and declining 
the invitation to the charade-night which 
the marchioness sent to her ; but Sir Pitt 
thought it was necessary to accept it, as his 
royal highness would be there. 

Although he went to the party in ques- 
tion. Sir Pitt quitted it very early, and his 
wife, too, was very glad to come away. 
Becky hardly so much as spoke to him or 
noticed her sister-in-law. Pitt Crawley de- 
clared her behavior was monstrously inde- 
corous, reprobated in strong terms the habit 
of play-acting and fancy dressing, as highly 
unbecoming a British female ; and after the 
charades were over, took his brother Rawdon 
severely to task for appearing himself, and 
allowing his wife to join in such improper 
exhibitions. 

Rawdon said she should not join in any 
more such amusements, but, indeed, and 
perhaps from hints from his elder brother 
and sister, he had already become a very 
watchful and exemplary domestic character. 
He left off his clubs and billiards. He never 
left home. Hd took Becky out to drive; 
he went laboriously with her to»all her par- 
ties. Whenever my Lord Steyne called, 
he was sure to find the colonel. And when 
Becky proposed to go out without her hus- 
band, or received invitations for herself, he 
peremptorily ordered her to refuse them ; 
and there was that in the gentleman's man- 
ner which enforced obedience. Little Becky, 
to do her justice, was charmed with Raw- 
don's gallantry. If he was surly, she never 
was. Whether friends were present or ab- 
sent, she had always a kind smile for him, 
and was attentive to his pleasure and com- 
fort. It was the early days of their mar- 
riage over again: the same good humor, 
prevenances, merriment, and artless confi- 
dence and regard. " How much pleasanter 
it is," she would say, ** to have you by my 
side in the carriage than that foolish old 
Briggs ! Let us always go on so, dear Raw- 
don. How nice it would be, and how happy 
we should always be, if we had but the 
money !" He fell asleep after dinner in his 
chair; be did not see the face opposite to 
him, haggard, weary, and terrible ; it lighted 
up with fresh candid smiles when he woke. 
It kissed him gayly. He wondered that he 
had ever had suspicions. No, he never had 
suspicion ; all those dumb doubts and surly 
misgivings which had been gathering on his 
mind were mere idle jealousies. She was 
fond of him ; she always had been. As for 
her shining in society it was no fault of 
hers ; she was formed to shine there. Was 
there any woman who could talk, or sing, 



like the boy! Rawdon thought. But the 
mother and son never could be brought to* 
gether. 

And it was while Rawdon's mind was 
agitated with these doubts and perplexities 
that the incident occurred which was men- 
tioned in the last chapter ; and the unfortu- 
nate colonel found himself a prisoner, away 
from home. 



CHAPTER LIU. 

A RESCUE AND A CATA8TR0FH&. 

Friend Rawdon drove on then to Mr. 
Moss's mansion in Cursitor-street, and was 
duly inducted into that dismal place of hos- 
pitality. Morning was breaking over the 
cheerful house-tops of Chancery-lane as the 
rattling cab woke up the echoes there, and 
a little pink-eyed Jew-boy with a head as 
ruddy as the rising morn, let the party into 
the house, and Rawdon was welcomed to 
the ground-floor apartments by Mr. Moss, 
his traveling companion and host, who cheer- 
fully asked him if he would hke a glass of 
something warm after his drive. 

The colonel was not so depressed as some 
moitals would be, who, quitting a palace and 
a placens uxor, find themselves barred into a 
spunging-house, for, if the truth must be 
told, he had been a lodger at Mr. Moss's 
establishment once or twice before. We 
have not thought it necessary in the previous 
course of this narrative to mention these 
triviaHittle domestic iQcisJfiints ; but the read- 
er m^rlTb assured that they can't unfre- 
quently occur in the life of a man who lives 
on nothing a year. 

Upon his first visit to Mr. Moss, the colo- 
nel, then a bachelor, had been liberated by 
the generosity of his aunt; on the second 
mishap, little Becky, with the greatest spirit 
and kindness, had borrowed a sum of money 
from Lord Southdown, and had coaxed her 
husband's creditor (who was her shawl, vel- 
vet-gown, lace pocket-handkerchief, trinket, 
and gim-crack purveyor, indeed) to take a 
portion of the sum claimed, and Rawdon's 
promissory note for the remainder: so on 
both these occasions the capture and release 
had been conducted with the utmost' gaDan- 
try on all sides, and Moss and the colonel 
were, therefore, on the very best of terms. 

** You'll find your old bed, colonel, and 
every thing comfortable," that gentlemao 
said, " as 1 may honestly say. jfou may 
be pretty sure its kep airfed * and by th$> 
best of company," tQo7 It was slep in the 
night afore last by the Honorable Captbg 
Famish, of the Fiftieth Dragoons, whose 
mar took him out, after a fortnight^ jest to 
puntsh him, she said. But, law bless yoOi 1 
promise you, he punished my champagne, 
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tip-top swells, down from the clubs and the 
West End — Capting Ragg, the Honorable 
Deuceace, who lives in the Temple, and 
some fellers as knows a good glass of wine, 
I warrant you. I've got a doctor of diwinity 
up stairs, five gents in the coffee-room, and 
Mrs. Moss has a tabl^-de-hoty at half-past 
five, and a little cards or~rniisic afterward, 
when we shall be most happy to see you." 

** I'll ring, when I want any thing," said 
Rawdon, and went quietly to his bed-room. 
He was an old soldier, we have said, and 
not to be disturbed by any little shocks of 
fate. A weaker man would have sent off a 
letter to his wife on the instant of his cap- 
ture. " But what is the use of disturbing 
her night's rest ?" thought Rawdon. " She 
won't know whether I am in my room or 
not. It will be time enough, to write to her 
when she has had her sleep out, and I have 
had mine. It's only a hundred and seventy, 
and the deuce ts in it if we can't raise that.'* 
And so, thinking about little Rawdon (whom 
he would not like to know that he was in 
such a queer place), the colonel turned in- 
to the bed lately occupied by Captain Fam- 
ish, and fell asleep. It was ten o'clock 
when he woke up, and the 'ruddy-headed 
youth brought him, with conscious pride, a 
fine silver dressing-case, wherewith he might 
perform the operation of shaving. Indeed, 
Mr. Moss's house, though somewhat dirty, 
was splendid throughout. There were dirty 
ti'ays, and wine coolers en permanence on 
the side-board, huge dirty gilt cornices, with 
dingy yellow satin hangings to the barred 
windows which looked into Cursitor-street 
— ^vast and dirty gilt picture-frames sur- 
rounding pieces, sporting and sacrod, all of 
which works were by the greatest masters ; 
and fetched the greatest prices, too, in the 
bill transactions, in the course of which they 
were sold and bought over and over again. 
The colonel's breakfast was served to hira 
in the same dingy and gorgeous plated ware. 
Miss Moss, a dark-eyed maid in curl papers, 
appeared with the tea*pot, and, smiling, 
asked the colonel how he had slept ? and 
she brought him in the Morning Post, with 
the names of all the great people who had 
figured at Lord Steyne's entertainment the 
night before. It contained a brilliant ac- 
count of the festivities, and of the beautiful 
and accomplished Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's 
admirable personifications. 

After a lively chat with this lady (who 
sate on the edge of the breakfast table in an 
easy attitude, displaying the d raper y of hf r 
stocking and an ex-whit.o satin shoe, which 
waTcTown at heel). Colonel Crawley called 
for pens and ink, and paper; and being 
asked how many sheets, chose one, which 
WHS brought to him between Miss Moss's 
own finger and thumb. JVUny a sheet had 
that dark-eyed damsel brought in ; many a 
fmor fellow had scrawled and blotted bar- 
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ried lines of entreaty, and paced up and 
down that awful room until his messenger 
brought back the reply. Pc.or men always 
use messengers instead of the post. Who 
has not had their letters, with the wafers 
wet, and the announcement that a perspn is 
waiting in the hall ? 

Now on the score of his application, Raw 
don had not many misgivings. ** Dear 
Becky," Rawdon wrote, ** / hope you slept 
well. Don't be frightened if I don't bring 
you in your coffy. Last night as I was 
coming home smoking, I met with an accg 
dent, I was nabbed by Moss of Cursitor 
street — from whose gilt and splendid parler . 
I write this — the same that had me this time 
two years. Miss Moss brought in my tea — 
she is grown very faU and as usual, had her 
stockens down at heal, 

• ** It's Nathan's business — a hundred 
and-fifty — with costs, hundred-and-seventy. 
Please send me my desk and some cloths — 
I'm in pumps and a white tye (something 
like Miss M.'s stockings) I've seventy in it. 
And as soon as you get this, drive to Na- 
than's — offer him seventy-five down, and 
ask him to renew — say I'll lake wine — we 
may as well have some dinner sheriy ; but 
not picturs, they'r too dear. 

** If he won't stand it, take my ticker and 
such of your things as you can spare^ and 
send them to Balls — we must, of course, 
have the sum to-night. It won't do to let it 
stand over, as to-morrow's Sunday ; the beds 
here are not very clean, and there may be 
other things out against me— I'm glad it ain't 
Rawdon's Saturday for coming home. God 
bless you. 

" Yours in haste, R. C 

**P.S. Make haste and come." 

This letter, sealed with a wafer, was dis 
patched by one of the messengers who arb 
always hanging about Mr. Moss's establish- 
ment; and Rawdon, having seen him depart, 
went out in the courtyard and smoked his 
cigar with a tolerably easy mind — ^in spite of 
the bars over head ; for Mr. Moss's courtyard 
is railed in like a cage, lest the gentlemen 
who are boarding with him should take a 
fancy to escape from his hospitality. 

Three hours, he calculated, would be the 
utmost time required, before Becky should 
arrive and open his prisou doors: and he 
passed these pretty cheerfully in smoking, 
in reading the paper, and in the coffee-room 
with an acquaintance. Captain Walter, who 
happened to be there, and with whom he 
cut for sixpences for some hours, with pretty 
equal luck on either side. 

But the day passed away and no messen- 
ger returned, no Becky. Mr. Moss's tably- 
de-hoty was served at the appointed £iour of 
half-past five, when such of the gentlemen 
lodging in th^ V\otx^^ ^^ ^ovW vi^<2»\\ xvk ^j;^ 
, for tVi© Wxii\\x©X., cBAXvft Wi\ i^vEVwi*. ^\ >x v^ 
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the splendid front parlor before described, 
and with which Mr. Crawley's temporary 
lodging communicated, when MissM. (Miss 
Hem, as her papa called her) appeared with- 
out the curl-papers of the morning, and Mrs. 
Hejii did the honors of a prime boiled leg of 
mutton and turnips, of which the colonel ate 
with a very faint appetite. Asked whether 
he would ^* stand" a bottle of champagne for 
the company, he consented, and the ladies 
drank to his *ealth, and Mr. Moss, in the 
most polite manner ** looked toward him.'' 

In the raidst of this repast however, the 
door-bell was heard — ^young Moss of the 
iiiddy hair, rose up with the keys and an- 
swered the summons, and coming back, told 
the colonel that the messenger had returned 
with a bag, a desk and a letter, which he 
gave him. " No ceremony, colonel, I beg," 
said Mrs. Moss with a wave of her hand, 
and he opened the letter rather tremulously. 
It was a beautiful letter, highly scented, on* 
a pink paper, and with a light green seal. 

" Mon pauvre cher petit" (Mrs. Crawley 
wrote). *' I could not sleep one wink for 
thinking of what had become of my odious 
old monstre : and only got to i-est in the 
morning after sending for Mr. Blench (for I 
was in a fever), who gave me a composing 
draught and left orders with Finette that I 
should be disturbed on no account. So that 
my poor old man's messenger, who had hein 
mauvaise mine., Finette says, and sentoit le 
Genievre, remained in the hall for some hours 
waiting my bell. You may fancy my state 
when I read your poor, dear, old ill-spelled 
letter. 

" 111 as I was, I instantly called for the 
carriage, and as soon as I was dressed 
(though I couldn't drink a drop of chocolate 
—I assure you I couldn't without my monstre 
to bring it to me), I drove ventre a terre to 
Nathan's. I saw him — I wept — ^I cried — I 
fell at his odious knees. Nothing would 
mollify the honid man. He would have all 
the money, he said, or keep my poor mon- 
stro in prison. I drove home with the in- 
tention of paying that triste visite ckez mon 
oncLe (when «very trinket I have should be 
at your disposal though they would not fetch 
a hundred pounds, for some, you know, are 
with ce cher oncle already, and found Milor 
there with the Bulgarian old sheep-faced 
monster, who had come to compliment me 
upon last night's 'performance^. Padding- 
ton capie in, too, drawling and lisping and 
twiddling his hair; so did Champignac, and 
his chef — every body with foisim of compli- 
ments and pretty speeches — plaguing poor 
me, who longed to be rid of them, and was 
thinking every moment of the time of mon 
pauvre prisonnier. 

" When they were gone, I went down on 

injr kneea to Milor; told him we were going 

/« pawn every jhing, and begged ard prayed 



him to giv'i me two hundred pounds. He 
pish'd and psha'd in a fury — told me not to 
be such a fool as to pawn — and said he 
would see whether he could lend me tho 
money. At last he went away, promising 
that he would send it me in the morning 
when I will bring it to my poor old monst:e 
With a kiss from his affectionate 

"Beckt. 
" I am writing in bed. Oh, I have such 
a headache and such a heartache !'* 



When Rawdon read over this letter, he 
turned so red and looked so savage, that 
the company at the table d'hote easily per- 
ceived that bad news had reached him. All 
his suspicions, which he had been trying to 
b-anish, returned upon him. She could not 
even go out and sell her ti*inkets to free him. 
She could laugh and talk about compliments 
paid to her, while he was in prison. Who 
had put him there ? Wenham had walked 

with him. Was there He could 

hardly bear to think of what he suspected. 
Leaving the room hurriedly, he ran into his 
own — opened his desk, wrote two huri'ied 
lines, which he directed tb Sir Pitt or Lady 
Crawley, and bade the messenger carry 
them at once to Gaunt-sti*eet, bidding him 
to take a cab, and promising him a guinea if 
he was back in an hour. 

In the note he besought his dear brother 
and sister, for the sake of God ; for the sake 
of his dear child and his honor, to come to 
him and relieve him from his difficulty. He 
was in prison : he wanted a hundred pounds 
to set him free — ^he entreated them to come 
to him. 

He went back to the dining-room after 
dispatching his messenger, and called for 
more wine. He laughed and talked with 
strange boisterousness, as the people thought 
Sometimes he laughed madly at his owb 
fears, and went on drinking for an hour; 
listening all the while for the carriage which 
was to bring his fate back. 

At the expiration of that time, wheels 
were heard whirling up to the gate — the 
young janitor went out with his gate-keys. 
It was a lady whom he let in at the bailitTs 
door. 

"Colonel Crawley," she said, trembling 
veiy much. He, with a knowing look, lock- 
ed the outer door upon her — ^then unlocked 
and opened the inner one, and calling out, 
" Colonel you're wanted," led her into the 
back parlor, which he occupied. 

Rawdon came in from the dining-parlor 
where all those people were carousing, into 
his back room ; a flare of coarse light fdk>w- 
ing him into the apartment where the lady 
stood, still very nervous. 

**It is I, Rawdon^'* she said, id a timid 

voice, which she strove to render cheerfol. 

" It is Jane." Rawdon was quite overcoms 

\V)'y \\\al VXwdt. No\c;^ vii^ \jc««eace. He raa 
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ip to her — caught her in his arms — gasped 
out some inarticulate woi*ds of thanks, and 
fairly sobbed on her shoulder. She did not 
know the cause of his emotion. 

The bills of Mr. Moss were quickly set- 
tledf perhaps to the disappointment of t))at 
gentleman, who had counted on having the 
colonel as his guest over Sunday at least; 
and Jane, with beaming smiles and happiness 
in her eyes, carried away Kawdon from tlie 
bailiffs house, and they went homeward in 
the cab in which she had hastened to his 
release. ** Pitt was gone to a parliamentary 
dinner,'* she said, ** when Rawdon*s note 
came, and so, dear Rawdon, I — I came my- 
self;" and she put her kind hand in his. 
Perixaps it was well for Rawdon Crawley 
that Pitt was away at that dinner. Kaw- 
don thanked his sister a hundred times, and 
with an ardor of gratitude which touched 
and almost alarmed that soft-hearted wom- 
an. *' Oh,'* said he, in his rude, artless way, 
"you — ^you don't know how I'm. changed 
since I've known you, and — and little Raw- 
dy. I — I'd like to change somehow. Yon 
see I want — I want — to be — ^" He did not 
(ioish the sentence, but she could interpret 
it. And that night after he left her, and 
as she sate by her own little boy's bed, she 
pmyed humbly for that poor wayworn sin- 
ner. 

Rawdon left her and walked home rapid- 
ly. It was nine o'clock at night. He ran 
across the streets, and the great squares of 
Vanity Fair, and at length came up breath- 
less opposite his own house. He started 
hack and fell against the railings, trembling 
ns he looked up. The drawing-room win- 
dows were blazing with light. She had said 
that she was in bed and ill. He stood there 
for some time, the light from the rooms on 
his pale face. 

He took out his door- key and let himself 
2Jto the house. He could hear laughter in 
the upper rooms. He was in the ball-dress 
in which he had been captured the night be- 
fore. He went silently up the staira ; lean- 
ing against the bannisters at the stair-head. 
Nobody was stirring in the liouse besides — 
nil the servants had been sent away. Raw- 
don heard laughter within — Slaughter and 
singing. Becky was singing a snatch of the 
song of the n ight before ; a hoarse voice shout- 
ed " Brava, Brava ;" it was Lord Steyne's. 

Rawdon opened the door and went in. A 
little table with a dinner was laid out — and 
wine and plate. Steyne was hanging over 
the sofa on which Becky sate. The wretch- 
ed woman was in a brilliant full toilet, her 
arms and all her fingers sparkling with brace- 
lets and rings; and the brilliants on her 
breast which Steyne had given her. He 
had her hand in his, and was bowing over 
it to kiss it, when Becky startei up with a 
^int scream as she caught sight of Rawdonls 



white face. At the next instant she tried 
a smile, a horrid smile, as if to welcome 
her husband ; and Steyne ruse up, grinding 
his teeth, pale, and with fury in his looks. 

He, too, attenipted a laugh — and came 
foi-ward holding out his hand. "What, 
come back ! How d'ye do, Crawley ?" he 
snid, the nerves of his mouth twitching a« 
he tried to giin at the intruder. 

There was that in Rawdon's face which 
caused Becky to fling hei*self before him 
" I am innocent, Rawdon," she said : " be- 
fore God, I am innocent." She clung hold 
of his coat, of his hands ; her own were all 
covered with serpents, and rings, and baubles. 
" I am innocent Say I am innocent," she 
said to Lord Steyne. 

He thought a trap had been laid for him, 
and was as furious with the wife as with the 
husband. "You innocent! Damn you," 
he screamed out. " You innocent I Why 
eveiy trinkec you have on your body is paid 
for by me. I have given you thousands of 
pounds which this fellow has spent, and for 
which he has sold you." Innocent, by — ! 
You're as innocent as your mother, the bal- 
let-girl, and your husband the bully. Don't 
think to fi'ighten me as you have done 
others. Make way, sir, and let me pass;" 
and Lei*d Steyne seized up his hat, and, 
with flame in his eyes, and looking his ene- 
my fiercely in the face, marched upon him, 
never for a moment doubting that the other 
would give way. 

But Rawdon Crawley springing out seized 
him by the neck-cloth, until Steyne, almost 
strangled, writhed and bent under his arm. 
" You lie, you dog !" said Rawdon. " You 
lie, you coward and villain !" And he struck 
the peer twice over the face with his open 
hand, and flung him bleeding to the ground. 
It was all done before Rebecca could inter- 
pose. She stood there trenabling before 
him. She admired her husband, strong, 
brave, and victorious. 

" Come here," he said. She came up at 
once. 

" Take off those things." She began, 
trembling, pulling the jewels from her arms, 
and the rings from her shaking fingers, and 
held them all in a heap, quivering and look- 
ing up at him. " Throw them down," he 
said, and she dropped them. He tore the 
diamond ornamentout of her breast, and flung 
it at Lord Steyne. It cut him on his bald 
forehead. Steyne wore the scar to his dying 
day. 

" Come up stairs," Rawdon sakl to hitf 
wife. " Don't kill me, Rawdon," she said. 
He laughed savagely. "I want to see if 
that man lies about the money, as he has 
about me. Has he given you any ?" 

" No," said Rebecca, " that is—" 

" Give me the keys," Rawdon answerad, 
and they went out tQ%<bV\vst. 
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and sue was in hopes that he would not haye 
remarked the absence of that. It belonged 
to the little desk which Amelia bad given her 
in early days, and which she kept in a secret 
place. But Rawdon flung open boxes and 
wai'drobes, throwing the multifarious trump- 
ery of their contents here and there, and at 
last he found the desk. The woman was 
forced to open it. It contained papers, love- 
Idtters many years old — all sorts of small 
trinkets and woman*s memoranda. And it 
contained a pocket-book with bank notes. 
Some of these were dated ten years back, 
too, and one was quite a fresh one — a note 
for a thousand pounds which Lord Steyne 
had given her. 

'* Did he give you this ?" Rawdon said. 

** Yes ;" Rebecca answered. 

'' ril send it to him to-day," Rawdon said 
(for day had dawned* again, and many hours 
had passed in this search), *' aqd I will pay 
Briggs, who was kind to the boy, and some 
of the debts. You will let me know where 
I shall send the rest to you. Y'ou might 
have spared me a' hundred pounds, Becky, 
out of all this — I have always shared with 
you." 

**I am innocent," said Becky. And he 
left her without another word. 

What were her thoughts when he left 
her ? She remained for hours after he was 
gone, the sunshine pouring into the room, 
and Rebecca sitting alone on the bed^s edge. 
The drawers were all opened and their 
contents scattered about — dresses and feath- 
ers, scarfs and trinkets, a heap of tumbled 
vanities lying in a wreck. Her hair was fall- 
ing over her shoulders ; her gown was torn 
where Rawdon had wi'enched the brilliants 
out of it. She heard him go down stairs a few 
minutes after he left her, and the door slam- 
ming and closing on him. She knew he 
would never come back. He was gone for- 
ever. Would he kill himself? she theught 
— not until after he had met Loixl Steyne. 
She thought of her long past life, and all the 
dismal incidents of it. Ah, how dreary it 
seemed, how miserable, lonely and profitless ! 
Should she take laudanum, and end it, too — 
have done with all hopps, schemes, debts, 
and triumphs? The French maid found 
her in this position — sitting in the midst of 
her miserable ruins with clasped hands and 
dry eyes. The woman was her accomplice 
and in Steyne's pay. " Mon Dieu, madame, 
what has happened ?" she asked. 

What had happened ? Was she guilty 
or not? She said not; but who could tell 
what was truth which came from those lips ; 
or if that corrupt heart was in this case 
pure ? All her lies and her schemes, all her 
selfishness and her wiles, all her wit and 
genius had come to this bankruptcy. The 
fvomaa closed the curtains, and with Bome 



her mistress to lie down on tlie oeo 
Then she went below and gathered up the 
trinkets which had been lying on the floor 
since Rebecca dropped them there at her 
husband's orders, and Lord Steyne went 
aiyay. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

SUNDAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 

The mansion of Sir Pitt Crawley ir 
Great Gaunt-street, was just beginning to 
dress itself for the day, as Rawdon, in his 
evening costume, which he had now worn 
two days, passed by the scared female who 
was scouring the steps, and entered into his 
brother's study. Lady Jane, in her morn- 
ing-gown, was up and above stairs in the 
nurseiy, supennt^nding the toilets of her 
children, and listening to the morning prayers 
which the little creatures peiformed at her 
knee. Every morning she and they per- 
formed this duty privately, and befoie the 
public ceremonial at which Sir Pitt pre- 
sided, and at which all the people of the 
household were expected to assemble. 
Rawdon sate down in the study before the 
baronet's table, set out with the orderly blue 
books and the letters, the neatly docketec^ 
bills and symmetrical pamphlets ;the locked 
account- books, desks, and dispatch boxes, 
the Bible, the Q^arterly Review and the 
Court Guide, which all stood as if on pai-ade 
awaiting the inspection of their chief. 

A book of family sermons, one of which 
Sic Pitt was in the habit of administering to 
his family on Sunday mornings, lay ready 
on the study table, and awaiting his judi- 
cious selection. And by the sermon-book 
was the Observer newspaper, damp and 
neatly folded, and for Sir Pitt's own private 
use. His gentleman alone took the' oppor- 
tunity of perusing the newspaper before be 
laid it by his master's desk. Before he had 
brought it into the study that morning, be 
had read in the journal a flaming account of 
" Festivities at Gaunt House," with the 
names of all the distinguished personages 
invited by the Marquis of Steyne to meet 
his Royal Highness.- Having read com- 
ments upon this entertainment to the house- 
keeper and her niece as they were taking 
early tea and hot-buttered toast in the former 
lady's apartment, and wondered how the 
Rawding Crawleys could git on, the valet 
had damped and folded the paper once more, 
so that it looked quite fresh and innocent 
against the arrival of the master of the house. 

Poor Rawdon took up the paper and began 
to try and read it until his brother should 
arrive. But the print fell blank upon his 
eyes; and he did not know in the least 
what he was reading. The Goveminent 
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public maD was bound to peruse, otherwise 
tie would by no means permit the introd ac- 
tion of Sunday papers into his household), 
the theatrical criticisms, the fight for a hun- 
dred pounds a side between the Barking 
fiutcher and the Tutbury Pet, the Gaunt 
House chronicle itself, which contained a 
most complimentary though guarded account 
of the famous charades of which Mrs. Becky 
had been the heorine — all these passed as in 
a haze before Rawdon, as he snt waiting 
the arrival of the chief of the family 

Punctually, as the shrill-toned bell of the 
black marble study clock began to chime 
nine, Sir Pitt made his appearance, fresh, 
neat, smugly shaved, with a waxy clean face, 
and stiff shirt collar, his scanty hair combed 
and oiled, trimming his nails as he descend- 
ed the stairs majestically, in a starched 
cravnt and a gray flannel dressing-gown — a 
real old English gentleman — in a word, a 
model of neatness and every propriety. He 
started when he saw poor Rawdon in his 
study in tumbled clothes, with blood-shot 
eyes, and his hair over his face. He thought 
his brother was not sober, and had been out 
all night on some orgy. ** Good Gracious, 
Rawdon," he said, with a blank face, ** what 
brings you here at this time of the morning ? 
Why ain't you at home ?" 

»* Home," said Rawdon, with a wild laugh. 
** Don't be frightened, Pitt. Pm not drunk. 
Shut the door; I want to speak to you." 

Pitt closed the door and came up to the 
table, where he sate down in the other arm- 
chair — ^that one placed for the reception of 
the steward, agent, or confidential visitor 
who came to transact business with the bar- 
onet — and trimmed his nails ' more vehe- 
mently than ever. 

•* Pitt, it's all over with me," the colonel 
said, after a pause. " I'm done." 

"I always said it would come to this," 
the baronet cried, peevishly, and beating a 
tattoo with his clean-trimmed nails. ** I 
warned you a thousand times. I can't help 
you any more. Every shilling of my money 
is tied up. Even the hundred pounds that 
Jane took j-ou last night were promised to 
my lawyer to-morrow morning ; and the 
want of it will put me to great inconven- 
ience. I don*t mean to say that I won't 
assist you ultimately. But as for paying 
your creditors in full, I might as well hope 
to pay the national debt. It is madness, 
sheer madness, to think of such a thing. 
You must come to a compromise. It's a 
painful thing for the family ; but every body 
does it. There was George Kitely, Lord 
Ragland's son, went through the Court last 
week, and was what they call white-washed, 
C believe. Lord Ragland would not pay a 
shilling for him, and " 

" It's not money I want," Rawdon broke 
in. "I'm not come to you about myself. 
F«ver mind what happens to me—; — " 



"What is the matter, then?" said Pitt, 
somewhat relieved. 

" It's the boy," said Rawdon, in a husky 
voice. " I want you to promise me that you 
will take charge of him when I'm gone. 
That dear good wife of yours has always 
been good to him ; and he's fonder of her 
than he is of his . . . — Damn it. Look here, 
Pitt — you know that I was to have had Miss 
Crawley's money. I wasn't brought up like 
a younger brother ; but was always encour- 
aged to be extravagant and kept idle. But 
for this I might have been quite a different 
man. I didn't do my duty with the regiment 
so bad. You know how I was thrown over 
about the money, and who got it." 

"After the sacrifices I have made, and the 
tnanner in which I have stood by you, I think 
this sort of reproach is useless," Sir Pitt 
said. " Your marriage was your own doing, 
not mine." 

" That's over now," said Rawdon ; "that's 
over now." And the words were wrenched 
from him with a groan, which made his 
brother start. 

" Good God ! is she dead ?" Sir Pitt said, 
with a voice of genuine alarm and commis- 
eration. 

"I wish I was," Rawdon replied. "If 
it wasn't for little Rawdon, I'd have cut my 
throat this morning — and that damned, vvl- 
kin's, too." 

Sir Pitt instantly guessed the truth, and 
surmised that Lord Steyne was the person 
whose life Rawdon wished to take. The 
colonel told his senior briefly, and in broken 
accents, the circumstances of the case. " It 
was a regular plan between that scoundrel 
and her," he said. " The bailiffs were put 
upon me. I was taken as I was going out 
of his house. When I wrote to her for 
money, she said she was ill in bed, and put 
me off to another day. And when I got 
home I found her in diamonds, and sitting 
with that villain alone." He then went on to 
describe hurriedly the personal conflict with 
Lord Steyne. To an affair of that nature, 
of course, he said, there was but one issue ; 
and after his conference with his brother, he 
was going away to make the necessary 
arrangements for the meeting which must 
ensue. " And as it may end fatally for me," 
Rawdon said, with a broken voice, " and as 
the boy has no mother, I must leave him to 
you and Jane, Pitt — only it will be a comfort 
to me if you will promise me to be his 
friend;" 

The elder brother was much affected, and 
shook Rawdon's hand with a cordiality sel- 
dom exhibited by him. Rawdon passed his 
hand over his shaggy eyebrows. "Thank 
you brother," said he. " I know I can trust 
your word." 

" I will, upon my honor," the baronet said. 
And thus, and «AmQ^\. xqx^Xj^-^ ^ ^\% \s»x^^x% 
was str\\eVL\ieX'Wfc^tL>^««v. 
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Then Ratvdon tooK out of his pocket the 
little pocket-book which he had discovered in 
Becky's desk; and from which he drew a 
. bundle of the notes which it contained. 
** Here's six hundred," he said — "you didnlt 
know I was so rich. I want you to give the 
money to Briggs, who lent it to us — and who 
wes so kind to the boy — and I've always felt 
ashamed of having taken the poor old wom- 
an's money. And here's some moi*c — I've 
only kept back a few pounds — which Becky 
may as well have, to get on with. As he 
spoke he took hold of the other notes to give 
to his brother ; but his hands shook, and he 
was so agitated that the pocket-book fell from 
him, and out of it the thousand pound note 
which had been the last of the unlucky 
Becky's winnings. 

Pitt stooped and picked them up, amazed 
at so much wealth. ♦* Not that," Rawdon 
said. " I hope to put a bullet into the man 
whom that belongs to." He had thought to 
himself^ it would be a fine revenge to wrap 
a ball in the note, and kill Steyne with it. 

After this colloquy the brothers once more 
shook hands and parted. Lady Jane had 
heard of the colonel's airival, and was wait- 
mg for her husband in the adjoining dining- 
room, with female instinct, auguring evil. 
The door of the dining-room happened to be 
left open, and the lady, of course, was issuing 
from it as the two brothers passed out of the 
study. She held out her hand to Rawdon, 
and said she was glad he was come to break- 
fast ; though she could perceive, by his hag- 
gard, unshorn face, and the dark looks of her 
husband, that there was veiy little question 
of breakfast between them. Rawdon mut- 
tered some excuses about an engagement, 
squeezing hard the timid little hand which 
his sister-in-law reached out to him. Her 
• imploring eyes could read nothing but calam- 
ity in his face ; but he went away without 
another word. Nor did Sir Pitt vouchsafe 
her any explanation. The children came 
up to salute him, and he kissed them in his 
usual frigid manner. The mother took both 
of them close- to herself, jand held a hand of 
each of them as they knelt down to prayers, 
which Sir Pitt read to them, and to the ser- 
vants in their Sunday suits or liveries, ranged 
upon chairs on the other side of the hissing 
tea-urn. Breakfast was so late that day, 
in consequence of the delays which had 
occun'ed, that the church bells began to ring 
while they were sitting over their meal ; 
and Lady Jane was too ill, she said, to go to 
church, though her thonghts had been en- 
tirely astray during the period of family 
devotion. 

Rawdon Crawley meanwhile hurried on 

from Great Gaunt-street, and knocking at 

the great bronze Medusa's head which stands 

on the porta] of Gaunt House, brought out 

the purple Silenua in a red and silver waisl- 

coat. who nets as porter of that palace. The 



man was scared also by the coloneKs disber 
eled appearance, and barred the way as il 
afraid that the other was going to force it-. 
But Colonel Ci^awley only took out a card 
and enjoined him particularly to send it in to 
Lord Steyne, and to mark the address writ- 
ten on it, and say that Colonel Crawley 
would be all day after one o'clock at the 
Regent Club id St. Jamos-street — not at 
home. The fat, red-faced man looked after 
him with astonishment as he strode away ; 
so did the people in their Sunday clothes 
who were out so early ; the charity boys 
with shining faces, the green-grocer lolling 
at his door, and the publican shutting his 
shutters in the sunshine, against service 
commenced. The people joked at the cab- 
stand about his appearance, as he took a 
carriage there, and told the driver to take 
him to Knightsbiidge barracks. 

All the bells were jangling and tolling as 
he reached that place. He might have seen 
his old acquaintance Amelia, on her way from 
Brompton to Russell-square, had he been 
looking out. Troops 'of schools were on 
their march to church; the shiny pavement 
and outsides of coaches in the suburbs were 
thronged with people outtipon their Sunday 
pleasurO. But the colonel was much too 
busy to take any heed of these phenomena, 
and, arriving at Knightsbridge. speedily made 
his way up to the room of his old friend and 
comrade, Captain Macmurdo, who Crawley 
found, to his satisfaction, was in bairacks. 

Captain Macmurdo, a veteran officer and 
Waterloo man, greatly liked by his regiment, 
in which want of money alone prevented him 
from attaining the highest ranks, was enjoy- 
ing the forenoon calmly in bed. He had 
been at a fast supper-party, given the night 
before by Captain the Honorable Georga 
Cinqbars, at his house in Bi*ompton-squaro, 
to several young men of the regiment, and 
a number of Indies of the corps de haUet 
and old Mac, who was at home with peopln 
of all ages and ranks, and consorted with 
generals, dog-fanpiers, opera-dancers, bruis- 
ers, and every kind of person, in a word, 
was resting himself after the night's labors, 
and, not being on duty, was in bed. 

His room was hung round with boxing, 
sporting, and dancing pictures, presented to 
him by comrades as they retired fi*om the 
regiment, and married and settled into quiet 
life. And as he was now nearly iifty years 
of age, twenty-four of which he had passed 
in the corps, he had a singular museum 
He was one of the best shots in England, 
and, for a heavy man, one of the best riders; 
indeed, he and Crawley had been rivals when 
the latter was in the army. To be brief, 
Mr. Macmurdo was lying in bed, reading in 
BelVs Life an account of that very fight be- 
tween the Tutbury Pet and the Barking 
Bu\c\ieT«Yfl\\ch\ia« been before mentioned—* 
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Bliived gray head, with a silk nightcap, a red 
tace and nose, and a great dyed mustache. 

When Rawdon told the captain he wanted 
a fiiend, the latter knew perfectly well on 
what duty of friendship he was called to act, 
and indeed had conducted scores of afDurs 
for his acquaintances with the greatest pru- 
dence and skill. His royal highness, the late 
lamented commander-in-chief, had had (he 
greatest regard for Macmurdo on this ac- 
count ; and he was the common refuge of 
gentlemen in trouble. 

**What*8 the row about, Crawley, my 
boy?" said the old warrior. "No more 
gambling business, hay, like that when we 
shot Captain Marker V* 

, ** It's about — about my wife," Crawley 
answered, casting down his eyes and turn- 
ing very Ted. 

The other gave a whistle. ** I always said 
she'd throw you over," he began. Indeed, 
there were bets in the regiment and at the 
clubs regarding the probable fate of Colonel 
Crawley, so lightly was his wife's character 
esteemed by his comrades and the world. 
But seeing the savage look with which Raw- 
don answered the expression of this opin- 
ion, Macmurdo did not think fit to enlarge 
upon it farther. 

** Is there no way out of it, old boy ?" the 
captain continued, in a grave tone. **Is it 
only suspicion, you know, or — or what is it ? 
Any letters ? Can't you keep it quiet ? Best 
not make any noise about a thing of that sort, 
if you can help it." "Think of his only 
finding her out now," the captain thought to 
himself, and remembered a hundred partic- 
ular con/ersations at the mess-table, in which 
Mrs. Crawley's reputation had been torn to 
shreds. 

** There's no way but one out of it," 
Kawdon replied ; " and there's only a way 
out of it for one of us, Mac — do you under- 
stand ? I was put out of the way — arrested I 
I found 'em alone together. I told him he 
was a liar and a cowaixl, and knocked him 
down and thrashed him." 

"Served him right," Macmurdo* said. 
♦Who is it?" 

Rawdon answered it was Lord Steyne. 

" The deuce ! a mai'quis ! they said he — 
that is, they said you " 

"What the devil do you mean?" roared 
out Rawdon. " Do you mean that you ever 
heard a fellow doubt about my wife, and 
didn't tell me,, Mac?" 

" The world's very censorious, old boy," 
the other replied. " What the deuce waJs 
the good of my telling you what any tom- 
fools talked about?" 

"It was damned unfriendK, Mac," said 
Rawdon, quite overcome ; and, covering his 
face with his hands, he gave way to an emo- 
tion, the sight of which caused the tough old 
campaigner opposite him to wince with sym- 
•laihy '* H old up, old boy," he said ; "great 



man or not, we'll put a bullet in bim, dame 
him. As for women, they're all so." 

" You don't know how fond I was oi 
that one," Rawdon said, half inarticulately. 
*♦ Damme, I followed her like a footman. I 
gave up every thing I had to her. I'm a 
beggar because I would marry her. By 
Jove, sir, I've pawned my own watch in or- 
der to get her any thing she fancied : and 
she — she's been making a purse for herself 
all the time, and grudged me a hundred 
pound to get me out of quod." He then 
fiercely and incoherently, and with an agita- 
tion under which his counselor bad never 
before seen him labor, told Macmurdo the 
circumstances of the story. His adviser 
caught at some stray, hints in it. 

" She may be innocent, after nil," he said. 
" She says so. Steyne has been a hundred 
times alone with her in the house before." 

" It may be so," Rawdon answered sadly 
" but this don't look very innocent :" and he 
showed the captain the thousand pound 
note which he had found in Becky's pocket- 
book. " This is what he gave her, Mac 
and she kept it unknown to me : and with 
this money in the house, she refused te 
stand by me when I was locked up." The 
captain could not but own that the secreting 
of the money had a very ugly look. 

While they were engaged in their con- 
ference, Rawdon dispatched Captain Mac- 
murdo's sei*vant to Curzon-street, with an 
order to the domestic there to give up a bag 
of clothes of which the colonel had great 
need. And during the roan's absence, and 
with great labor and a Johnson's Dictionary, 
which stood them in much stead, Rawdon 
and his second composed a letter, which ths 
latter was to send to Lord Steyne. Cap- 
tain Macmui*do had the honor of waiting 
upon the Marquis of Steyne, on the part of 
Colonel Rawdon Crawley, and begged to in 
timate that he was empowered by the col 
onel to make any arrangements for the 
meeting which, he had no doubt, it was his 
lortlship's intention to demand, and which 
the circumstances of the morning had ren- 
dered inevitable. Captain Macmurdo beg- 
ged Lord Steyne, .in the most polite man- 
ner, to appoint a friend, with whom he 
(Captain M'M.) might communicate, and 
desired that the meeting might take place 
with as little delay as possible. 

In a postscript the captain stated that he 
had in his possession a bank-note for a large 
amount, the property of the Marquis of 
Steyne. And he was anxious, on the col- 
onel's behalf, to give up the note to its 
owner. 

By the time this note wns composed, the 
captain's servant returned from his mission 
to Cok>nel Crawley's house in Curzon-street, 
but without the carpet-bag and portman- 
teau, for which ho bad "^^^^xx. ^-^vx- 
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'•They won't a gi/e 'em up," said the 
roan ; •* there's a regular shinty in the 
house ; and every thing at sixes and sevens. 
The landlord's come in and took possession. 
The servants was a drinkin up in the draw- 
ing-room. They said — they said you had a 
gone off with the plate, coloner* — the man 
added after a pause : — ** One of the servants 
is off already. And Simpson, the man as 
was very noisy and drunk indeed, says noth- 
ing shall go out of the house until his wages 
is paid up." 

** The account of this little revolution in 
May Fair astonished and gave a little gayety 
to an otherwise very triste conversation. 
The two officers laughed at Kawdon's dis- 
comfiture. 

'' I'm glad the little 'un isn't at home," 
Kawdon said, biting his nails. ** You re- 
member him, Mac, don't you, in the Riding 
School ? How he sat the kicker, to be 
sure! didn't he?" 

*^ That he did, old boy," said the good- 
natured captain. 

Little RawdoQ was then sitting, one of 
fifty gown-boys, in the Chapel of White- 
friars School : thinking, not about the ser- 
mon^ but about going home next Saturday, 
when his father would certainly tip him, 
and perhaps would take him to the play. 

*'He's a regular trump, that boy," the 
father went on, still musing about his son, 
" I say, Mac, if any thing goes wrong — if I 
drop — I should like you to go and see him, 
you know : and say that I was very fond of 
him, and that. And — dash it — old chap, 
give him these gold sleeve-buttons : it's all 
I've got. He covered his face with his 
black hands : over which the tears rolled 
and made furrows of white. Mr. Macmur- 
do had also occasion to take off his silk night- 
cap and rub it across his eyes. 

** Go down and order some breakfast," 
hej said to his man, in a loud cheerful voiae 
— "What '11 you have, Crawley? Some 
^ieviled kidneys and a herring — -let's say — 
And, Clay, lay out some dressing, things for 
tu« colonel: we were always pretty much 
of a size, Kawdon, my boy, and neither of us 
ride so light as we did when we first entered 
the corps." With which, and leaving the 
colonel to dress himself, Macmurdo turned 
round toward the wall, and resumed the pe- 
rusal of BeWs Life, until such time as his 
friend's toilet was complete, and he was 
at liberty to commence his own. 

This, as he was about to meet a lord. 
Captain MacmuVdo performed with partic- 
ular care. He waxed his mustache into a 
state of brilliant polish, and put on a tight 
cravat, and a trim buff waistcoat : so that 
all the young officers io the mess-room, 
whither Crawley had preceded his friend, 
eomphmented Mac on his appearance at 
breakfast, and asked if he was going to be 
married that Sunday , 



JH AFTER LV. 

IN WHICH THE SAME SUBJECT IS PUaSUEO 

Beckt did not rally from the state of stu 
por and confusion in which the events of tha 
previous night had plunged her intrepid 
spirit, until the bells of the Curzcn-street 
chapels were ringing for afternoon service ; 
and, rising from her bed, she began to ply 
her own bell, in order to summon the French 
maid, who had left her some hours before. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley rang many times 
in vain ; and though, on the last occasion, 
she rang with such vehemence as to pull 
down the bell-rope. Mademoiselle Fifine did 
not make her appearance; no, not though 
her mistress, in a great pet, and with the 
bell-rope in her hand, came out to the land- 
ing-place, with her hair over her shoulders, 
and screamed out repeatedly for her attend- 
ant. . 

The truth is, she had quitted the premises 
for many hours, and upon that permission 
which is called French leave among us. 
After picking up the trinkets in the draw- 
ing-room. Mademoiselle had ascended to her 
own apartments, packed and corded her own 
boxes there, tripped out and called a cab for 
herself, brought down her trunks with her 
own hand, and, without ever so much as 
asking the aid of any of the other servant<), 
who would probably have refused it, as they 
hated her cordially, and without wishing any 
one of them good-by, had made her exit from 
Curzon-street. 

The game, in her opinion, was over in 
that little domestic establishment. Fifine 
went off in a cab, as we have known more 
exalted persons of h'ev nation to do under 
similar circumstances : but, more provident 
or lucky than these, she secured not only 
her own property, but some of her mistress's 
(if, indeed, that lady could be said to have 
any property at all) ; and not only carried off 
the trinkets before alluded to, and some fa- 
vorite dresses on which she had long kept 
her eye, but four richly guilt Louis Quatorze 
candlesticks, six gilt Albums, Keepsakes, and 
Books of Beauty, a gold enameled snuff-box, 
which hud once belonged to Madame du 
Barri, and the sweetest little inkstand and 
mother-of-pearl blotting-book, which Becky 
used when she composed her charming little 
pink notes, had vanished from the premises 
in Curzon-street, together with Mademoi- 
selle Fifine, and all the silver laid on the 
table for the little festin which Rawdon in- 
terrupted. The pjated ware mademoiselle 
left behind her as too cumbrous, probably, 
for which reason, no doubt, she also left the 
fire-irons, the chimney-glasses, and the rose- 
wood cottage piano. 

A lady very like her subsequently kept • 

milliner's shop in the Rue du Holder at Paris, 

where she lived with great credit, and enr 

\)oyed iViQ \mXYc^tv^%t& qI' my Lord St«»viw 
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This porsio always spoke of England as of 
the most treacherous country in the world, 
and stated to her young pupils that she had 
been affreusement vole by natives of that 
island. • It was no doubt compassion for her 
misfortunes which induced the Marquis of 
Steyne to be so very kind to Madame de 
Saint Amaranthe. May she flourish as she 
lie serves — she appeal's no more in our quar- 
ter of Vanity Fair. 

Hearing a buzz and a stir below, and indig- 
nant at the impudence of those servants who 
would not answer her summons, Mrs. Craw- 
ley tlung her morning robe round her, and 
descended majestically to the drawing-room, 
whence the noise proceeded. 

The cook was there with blackened face, 
seated on the beautiful chintz sofa by the 
side of Mrs. Raggles, to whom she was ad- 
ministering Maraschino. The page with the 
sugar-loaf buttons, who carried about B&cky*s 
pink notes, and jumped about her-Iittle car- 
riage with such alacrity, was now engaged 
putting his fingers into a cream dish; the 
footman was talking to Raggles, who had a 
face full of perplexity and woe — and yet, 
though the door was open, and Becky had 
been screaming a half dozen of times a few 
feet off, not one of her attendants had obeyed 
her call. ** Have a little drop ; do*ee, now, 
Mrs. Haggles," the cook was saying as Becky 
entered, the white Cashmere dressing-gown 
flouncing around her. 

"Simpson ! Trotter !" the mistress of the 
house cried, in great wrath. " How dare 
you stay here when you heard me call] 
How dare you sit down in my presence ? 
Where's my maid ?" The page withdrew 
his fingers from his mouth with a momenta- 
ry terror : but the cook took off a glass of 
Maraschino, of which Mrs. Kaggles had had 
enough, staling at Becky over the little gilt 
glass, as she drained its contents. The liq- 
uor appeared to give the odious rebel courage. 
** Your sofy, indeed !" Mrs. Cook said. 
•* I'm a settin' on Mrs. Kaggles's sofy. Don't 
you stir, Mrs. Raggles, mum. I'm a settin' 
on Mr. and Mrs. Raggles's sofy, which they 
bought with honest money, and very dear it 
cost 'em, too. And I'm thinkin' if i set here 
until I'm paid my wages, I shall set a pre- 
cious long time, Mrs. Raggles ; and set I will, 
too — ha, ha !" and with this she filled her- 
self another glass of the liquor, and drank it 
with a more hideously satirical air. 

" Trotter ! Sii^pson ! turn that drunken 
wretch out," screamed Mrs. Crawley. 

** I shawn't," said Trotter, the footman ; 
** turn out yom'self. Pay our selleries, and 
turn me out, too. We^Ugo fast enough." 

" Are you all here to insult me 1" cried 
Becky, in a fury ; " when Colonel Crawley 
comes home I'll — '* 

At this the servants burst mto a hoarse 
haw-haw, in which, however, Raggles, who 
itill kapt a most melancholy countenance. 



did not join. " He ain't a coming back,** 
Mr. Trotter resumed. " He sent for his 
things, and I wouldn't let 'em go, although 
Mr. Raggles would : and I don't bTieve he's 
no more a colonel than I am. He's hoff: 
and I suppose you're a goin' after him. 
You're no better than swindlers, both on 
you. Don't be a buUyin' me. I won't stand 
it. Pay us our selleries, I say. Pay us our 
selleries." It was evident, from Mr. Trot- 
ter's flushed countenance and defective in- 
tonation, that he, too, had had recourse to 
vinous stimulus. 

** Mr. Raggles," said Becky, in a passion 
of vexation, ** you will not surely let me be 
insulted by that drunken man ?" '* Hold 
your noise, Ti-otter ; do, now," said Simp- 
son, the page. He was affected by his 
mistress's deplorable situation, and succeed- 
ed in preventing an outrageous denial of the 
epithet *^ drunken," on the footman's part. 

" O mam," said Raggles, ** I nev^r thought 
to live to see this year day. I've known the 
Crawley family ever since I was born. I 
lived butler with Miss Crawley for thiity 
years ; and I little thought one of that fam- 
ily was a goin' to ruing me — yes, ruing me" 
— ^said the poor fellow, with tears in his eyes. 
" Har you a goin' to pay me ? You've 
lived in this ©use four year. You've 'ad my 
substance : my plate and linning. You ho 
me a milk and butter bill of two hundred 
pounds : you must ave noo laid heggs for 
your horalets, and cream for your spanil dog." 
** She didn't care what her own flesh and 
blood had," interposed the cook. " Many's 
the time he'd have starved but for me." 

" He's a charity boy now, Cooky," said 
Mr* Trotter, with a drunken ha, ha ! And 
honest Raggles continued, in a lamentable 
tone, an enumeration of his griefs. All he 
said was true. Becky and her husband ha() 
ruined him. He had bills coming due next 
week, and no means to meet them. He 
would be sold up, and turned out of his shop 
and his house, because he had trusted to the 
Crawley family. His tears and lamentations 
made Becky more peevish than ever. 

(« You all seem to be against me," she 
said, bitterly. ** What do you want ? I 
can't pay you on Sunday. Come back to- 
morrow, and I'll pay you every thing. I 
thought Colonel Crawley had settled with 
you. He will, to-moiTow. I declare to you, 
upon my honor, that he left home this morn- 
ing with fifteen hundred pounds in his pocket - 
book. He has left me nothing. Apply to 
him. Give me a bonnet and shawl, and let 
me go out and find him. There was a dif- 
ference between us this moraing. You all 
seem to know it. I promise you, upon my 
word, that you shall all be paid. He has got 
a good appointment. Let me go out and 
find him." 

This audacious statemeiLt caxv.^^^'^vl'^^^ 
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one another with a wild surprise, and with 
it Rebecca left them. She went up-stairs 
and dressed herself this time without the; 
aid of her French maid. She went intoj 
Kawdon's room, and there saw that a trunk | 
and bag were packed ready for removal, with 
a pencil direction that they should be given 
when called for; then she went into the 
Frenchwoman*8 garret; every thing was 
clean, and all the drawers emptied there. 
She bethought herself of the trinkets, which 
had been left on the ground, and felt certain 
that the woman had fled. ** Good heavens ! 
was ever such ill luck as mine ?" she said ; 
*' to be so near, and to lose all. Is it all too 
Inte ? No ; there was one chance more.*' 

She dressed herself, and went away un- 
molested this time, but alone. It was fou^ 
o'clock. She went swiftly down the streets 
(she had no money to pay for a carriage), 
pud never stopped until she catne to Sir 
Pitt Crawley's door, in Great Gaunt-street. 
Where was Lady Jane Crawley ? She was 
lit church. Beclty was not soriy. Sir Pitt 
was in his study, and had given orders not 
to be disturbed — she must see him — she 
slipped by the sentinel in livery at once, and 
was in Sir Pitt's room before the astonished 
baronet had even laid down the paper. 

He turned red and started back from her 
with a look of great alarm and horror. 

** Do not look so," she said. ** I am not 
guilty, Pitt, dear Pitt; you were my friend 
once. Before God I am not guilty. I seem 
50. Every thing is against me. And O ! 
at such a moment ! just when all my hopes 
were about to be realized : just when happi- 
ness was in store for us." 

" Is this true, what I see in the paper, 
then ?" Sir Pitt said — a paragraph in which 
had greatly surprised him. 
, ** It is true. Lord Steyne told me on 
Friday night, the night of that fatal ball. 
He has been promised an appointment any 
time these six months. Mr. Martyr, the 
colonial secretary, told him yesterday that it 
was made out. That unlucky arrest ensued ; 
that horrible meeting. I was only guilty of 
too much devotedness to Rawdon's service. 
I have received Lord Steyne alone a hun- 
dred times before. I confess I had money 
of which Rawdon knew nothing. Don't 

Fou know how careless he is of it, and could 
dare to confide it to him ? And so she 
went on with a perfectly connected story, 
which she poured into the ears of her per- 
plexed kinsman. 

It was to the following effect. Becky 
owned, and with perfect frankness, but 
deep contrition, that having remarked Lord 
Steyne's partiality for her (at the mention 
of which Pitt blushed), and being secure of 
her own virtue, she had determined to turn 
the great peer's attachment to the advant- 
age of herself and her family. '* I looked 
ihr H peerage for jou, Pitt," she said ^tlae 



brother-in-law again tumea red). "W^ 
have tal|ced about it. Your genius and 
Lord Steyne's interest made it more than 
probable, had not this dreadful calamity 
come to put an end to all our hopes. But 
first, I own that it was my object to res- 
cue my -dear husband — htm whom I love is 
spite of all his ill usage and suspicions of 
me — to remove him from the poverty and 
ruin which was impending over us. I saw 
Lord Steyne's partiality for m«," she said, 
casting down her eyes. ** I own that I did 
every thing in ray power to make myself 
pleasing to him, and as far as an honest worn 
an may, to secure his — his esteem. It was 
only on Friday morning that the news ar- 
rived of the death of the governor of Coven- 
try Island, and my lord instantly secured 
the appointment for my dear husband. It 
was ii^tended as a sui*prise for him — he was 
to see it in the papers to-day. Even after 
that horrid arrest took place (the expanses 
of which Lord) Steyne generously said he 
would settle, so that I was in a manner pre- 
vented from coming to my husband's as- 
sistance), my lord was laughing with roe, 
and saying that my dearest Rawdon would 
be consoled when he read his appointment 
in the paper, in that shocking spun — bailiff's 
house. And then — then he came home. 
His suspicions were excited — ^the dreadful 
scene took place between my lord and my 
cruel, cruel Rawdon — and, O my God, what 
will happen next? Pitt, dear Pitt! pity 
me, and reconcile us !" And as she spoke 
she flung herself down on her knees, and 
bursting into tears, seized hold of Pitt's 
hand, which she kissed passionately. 

It was in this very attitude that Lady 
Jane, who, returning from church, ran to 
her husband's room directly she heard Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley was closeted there, found 
the baronet and his sister-in-law. 

** I am surprised that woman has the au- 
dacity to enter this house," Lady Jane said, 
trembling in every limb, and turning quite 
pale. (Her ladyship had sent out her maid 
directly after breakfast, who had comrauni* 
cated with Raggles and Rawdon Crawley's 
household, who had told her all, and a great 
deal more than they knew, of that story, 
and many others besides.) **How dare 
Mrs. Crawley to enter the house of— of an 
honest family ?" 

Sir Pitt started back, amazed at his wife's 
display of vigor. Becky slill kept her kneel- 
ing posture, and clung to Sir Pitt's hand. 

** Tell her that she does not know all — thai 
I am innocent, dear Pitt," she whimpered oat 

"Upon my word, my love, I think yon 
do Mrs. Crawley injustice," Sir Pitt said, 
at which speech Rebecca was vastly reliev 
ed. ** Indeed I believe her to be ■ ." 

** To be what ?" cried out Lady Jane 
her clear voice thrilling, and her heart beat 
\ivgV\o\«TiX\^ ^^ ^« ^VqV.^« *^ Tq bo a wk^ 
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ed woman — a heartless mother, a false wife ? 
She never loved her dear little boy, who 
used to fly here and tell me of her cruelty 
to him. She never came into a family but 
she strove to bring misery with her, and to 
weaken the most sacred affections with her 
wicked flattery and falsehoods. She has 
deceived her husband, as she has deceived 
every body ; her soul is black with vanity, 
worldliness, and all sorts of crime. I trem- 
ble when I touch her. I keep my children 
out of her sight. I — " 

*• Lady Jane !" cried Sir Pitt, starting up, 
•* this is really language — " 

** I have been a true and faitliful wife to 
you, Sir Pitt,*' Lady Jane continued in- 
trepidly ; " I have kept my marriage vow 
as I made it to God, and have been obedient 
and gentle as a wife should. But righteous 
obedience has its limits, and I declare that I 
will not bear that — that woman again under 
.my roof: if she enters it, I and my children 
will leave it. She is not worthy to sit down 
with Christian people. You — ^you must 
choose, sir, between her and me ;" and with 
this my lady swept out of the room, flut- 
tering with her own audacity, and leaving 
Rebecca and Sir Pitt not a little astonished 
at it. 

As for Becky, she was not hurt; nay, 
siie was pleased. **It was the diamond 
clasp you gave me," she said to Sir Pitt, 
reaching him out her hand ; and before she 
'eft him (for which event you may be sure 
my Lady Jane was looking out from her 
dressing-room window in the upper story) 
the baronet had promised to go and seek 
out his brother, and endeavor to bring about 
a reconciliation. 

llawdon found some of the young fellows 
of the regiment seated in the mess-room at 
breakfast, and was induced without much 
difficulty to partake of that meal, and of the 
deviled legs of fowls and soda-wate): with 
which these young gentlemen fortified them- 
«elves. Then they had a conversation be- 
fitting the day and their time of life': about 
the next pigeon-match at Battersea, with 
relative bets upon Ross and Osbakliston: 
about Mademoiselle Ariane of the French 
Opera, and who had left her, and how she 
was consoled by Panther Carr ; and about the 
fight between the Butcher and the Pet, and 
the probabilities that it was a cross. Young 
Tandyrnan, a hero of seventeen, laboriously 
endeavoring to get up a pair of mustaches, 
had seen the fight, and spoke in the most 
scientific manner about the battle, and the 
condition of the men. It was he who had 
driven the Butcher on to the ground in his 
drag, and passed the whole of the previous 
night with him. Had there not been foul 
play he must have won it. All the old 
files of the ring were in it: and Tandyman 
K^ouldn t pay ; no, damme, he wouldn*!: pay. 



It w^as but a year since the young cornet, 
now so knowing a hand in Cribb*s parlor, 
had a still lingering liking for toffy, and used* 
to be birched at Eton. 

So they went on talking about dancers 
fights, drinking, demireps, until Macmurdc 
came down and joined the boys and the 
conversation. He did not appear to think 
that any especial reverence was due to their 
boyhood ; the old fellow cut in with stories, 
to the full as -choice as any the youngest 
rake present had to tell ; — nor did his own 
gray hairs, nor their smooth faces detain 
him. Old Mac was famous for his good 
stories. He was not exactly a lady's man ; 
that is, men asked him to dine rather at the 
houses of their mistresses than of their . 
mothers. There can scarcely be a life lower, 
perhaps, than his ; but he was quite con- 
tented with it, such as it was, and led it in 
perfect good nature, simplicity and modesty 
of demeanor. 

By the time Mac had finished a copious 
breakfast, most of the others had concluded 
their meal. Young Loi*d Varinas was 
smoking an immense Meerschaum pipe, 
while Captain Hugues was employed with a 
cigar: that violent little devil, Tandyman, 
with his little bull-terrier between his legs, 
was tossing for shillings with all his might 
(that, fellow was always at some game or 
others against Captain Deuceace ; and Mac 
and llawdon walked off to the club, neither, 
of course, having given any hint of the busi> 
ness which was occupying their minds. 
Both, on the other hand had joined pretty 
gayly in the conversation ; as, why should 
they interrupt it? Feasting, drinking, ri- 
baldry, laughter, go on alongside of all soils 
of other occupations in Vai/ty Fair — the 
crowds were pouring out of church as Raw- 
don and his friend passed down St. James's 
street and entered into their club. 

The old bucks and habitues, who ordinarily 
stand gaping and grinning out of the great 
front window of the club, had not arrived at 
their post as^et — the newspaper-room was 
almost empty. One man was present whom 
Rawdon did not know ; another to whom he 
owed a little score for whist, and whom, in 
consequence, he did not care to meet ; a 
third was reading the Royalist (a periodical 
famous for its scandal and its attachment to 
church and king) Sunday paper at the table, 
and looking up at Crawley with some inter- 
est, said, ♦* Crawley, I congratulate you." 

** What do you mean ?" sail the colonel. 

" It is in the Observer and Royalist too," 
said Mr. Smithy 

*'Whatt" Rawdon cried, turning very 
red. He thought that the affair with Lora 
Steyne was already in the public prints. 
Smith looked up wondering and smiling at 
the agitation which the colonel exhibited aa 
he took up the \Ja^«t^^xA^x«wi^^s»J^.^^si^^s5s?^ 
\ to ToaA. 
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Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown (the gentle- 
man with whom Rawdon had the outstand- 
ing whist Lccount) had been talking about 
the colonel just before he came in. 

'*' It is come jusj^ in the nick of time," said 
Smith. ** I suppose Crawley had not a 
shilling in the world." 

*'It'jB a wind that blows every body good." 
Mr. Brown ^d. ** He can't go away with- 
out paying me a pony he owes me." 

«* What's the salaiy ?" asked Smith. 

*^ Two or three thousand/* answered the 
9ther. ** But the climate's so infernal, they, 
don't enjoy it long. Liverseege died after 
eighteen months of, it : and the man before 
went off in. six weeks, I hear." 

'* Some people say his brother is a very 

flcver man. 1 always found him a d 

^re," Gmi;Ji ii;;acalat9d. ** He must have 
^od intdr(>3t, thcngb. Ha must have got 
.le colonel the pi^e." 

" He ! " said Braw?*, with a sneer — 
* Pooh. It was Lord Sw^yue ^jai. it." 

" How do you mean ?' 

"A virtuous • woman is ji 'Tcwn to her 
n^nsband," answered the othar, ^Ligmatumliy, 
tfud went to read his papers. 

Rawdon, for his part, read in thi Jix^ jlist 
the following astonishing paragraph :• - 

'* Governorship op Coventry I^\ iixd. 
— H.M.S. Yellowjack, Commander ^hun- 
ders, has bi-ought letters and papers from 
Coventry Island. H. E. Sir Thomas Livor 
seege had fallen a victim to the prevailing 
fever at Swamptown. His loss is deop> 
felt in the flourishing colony. We hear thnt 
tlm Governoi*8hip has been offered to Colonel 
Rawdon Crawley, C. B., a distinguished 
Waterloo officer. We need not only men 
of acknowledged bravery, but men of admin- 
istrutive talents to superintend the affairs of 
our colonies ; and we have no doubt that the 
gentleman selected by the Colonial Office to 
fill the lamented vacancy which has occurred 
at Coventiy Island is admirably calculated 
for the post which he is about to occupy." 

" Coventry Island ! where tvas it ? who 
had appointed him to the government ? You 
must take me out as your secretary, old 
boy," Captain Macmurdo said laughing ; and 
as Crawley and his friend sat wondering and 
perplexed over the announcement, the club 
waiter brought in to the colonel a card, on 
which the name of Mr. Wenham was en- 
graved, who begged to aee Colonel Crawley. 

The colonel and his aid-de-camp went out 
to meet the gentleman, rightly conjecturing 
that he was an emissary of Lord Steyne. 
** How d'ye do, Crawley ? I am glad to see 
you," said Mr. Wenham, with a bland smile, 
and grasping Crawley's hand with great 
cordiality. 

*' You come, I suppose, from — " 

'* Exactly," said Mr. Wenham. 

" Then this is my friend Captain Mac- 
murdo of the Life Guards Green." 



** Deliglited to know C*a] tain Macint^rdo 
I'm sure," Mr. Wenhaui said, and tendered 
another smile and shake of the hand to the 
second, as he had done to the principal. 
Mac put out one finger, armed with a buck- 
skjn glove, and made a very frigid bow to 
Mr. Wenham over his tight cravat. He 
was, perhaps, discontented at being put in 
communication with a pekin^ and thought 
that Lord Steyne should have sent him a 
colonel at the very least. 

** As Macmurdo acts for me, and knows 
what I mean," Crawley said, ** I had better 
retire and leave you together." 

*• Of course," said Macmurdo. 

" By no means, my dear colonel," Mr. 
Wenham said ; ** the interview which I had 
the honor of requesting was with you per- 
sonally, though the company or Captain 
Macmurdo can not fail to be also most pleas- 
ing. In fact, captain, I hope that our con« 
versation will lead to none but the most 
agreeable results, very different from those 
which my friend Colonel Crawley appears 
to anticipate." 

** Humph !" said Captain Macmurdo. Be 
hanged ! these civilians, he thought to him- 
self, they are always for arranging and 
speechifying. Mr. Wenham took a chairt 
which was not offered to him — took a paper 
trom his pocket, and resumed — 

*• You have seen this gratifying announce- 
naent in the papers this morning, cobnel? 
Government has secured a most valuable 
s\>rv-ai;t., and yon, if you accept office,, as 1 
(.rbsumo you will, an excellent appointment. 
Tbrtre thousand a year, delightful climate, 
excellent gw'^vorument-house, ail your own 
way iu the co'loiy, and a certain promotion. 
I congratulate you with all my heart. 1 
presume ycu know, gentlemen, to whom 
my friend \s '^f}eL'terd ^r this piece of pat- 
ronage ?" 

" Hang€>d, if I know," the captain said : 
his principal turDed >eiy red. 

*' To one of the nx)i>t gecerous and kind- 
est men in the worlu, as he is one of the 
greatest — to my escollwni triecd, the Mar- 
quis of Steyne." 

"I'll see him d bc/fore I take hb 

place," growled out Ravdon. 

*»Yon are irritated against my noble 
friend," Mr. Wenham calmly resumed : 
** and now, in the name of cotkimon seosa 
and justice, tell me why ?" 

" Why ?" cried Rawdon in surprise. 

" Why ? Damme !" said the captain, ring- 
ing his stick on the ground. 

** Damme, indeed," said Mr. Wenham, 
with the most agreeable smile ; ** still, look 
at the matter as a man of the world — as an 
honest man, and see if you have not been 
in the wrong. You come home from a 
journey, and find — ^what? — my Lord Steyne 
supping at your house in Curson«sti«el 
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•trange or novel ? Has he not been a hun- 
dred times before in the same position? 
Upon my honor and word as a gentleman" 
(Mr. Wenham here put his hand on his 
waistcoat with a parliamentary air), ** I. de- 
clare I think that your suspicions are mon- 
strous and utterly unfounded, and that they 
injure an honorable gentleman, who has 
proved his good will towai*d yoa by a thou- 
sand benefactions — and a most spotless and 
innocent lady.*' 

" You don't mean to say that — that Craw- 
ley's mistaken ?" said Mr. Macmurdo. 

** I believe that Mrs. Crawley is as inno- 
cent as my wife, Mrs. Wenham," Mr. 
Wenham said, with great energy. ** I be- 
lieve that, misled by an infernal jealousy, 
my friend here strikes a blow against not 
only an inBrm and old man of high station, 
his constant friend and benefactor, but against 
his wife, his own dearest honor, his son's 
future reputation, and his own prospects in 
life. 

**I will tell you what happened," Mr. 
Wenham continued with great* solemnity ; 
** I was sent for this morning by my Lord 
Steyne, and found him in a pitiable state, as, 
I need hardly inform Colonel Crawley, any 
man of age and infirmity would be after a 
personal conflict with a man of your strength. 
I say to your &ce, it was a cruel advantage 
y^u took of that strength. Colonel Crawley. 
It was not only the body of my noble and 
excellent friend which was wounded — his 
heart, sir, was bleeding. A man whom he 
had loaded with benefits and regarded with 
alfection, had subjected him to the foulest 
indignity. What was this very appointment, 
which appears in the journals of to-day, but 
a proof of his kindness to you ? When I 
saw his lordship this morning, I found him 
in a state pitiable indeed to see ; and as an- 
xious as you are to revenge the outi'age 
committed upon him, by blood. You know 
he has given his proofs, I presume. Colonel 
Crawley?" 

^* He has plenty of pluck," said the colo- 
nel. ** Nobody ever said he hadn't." 

** His first order to me was to write a let- 
ter of challenge, and to carry it to Colonel 
Crawley. ' One or other of* you, he said, 
must not survive the outrage of last 
night." 

Crawley nodded. " You're coming to 
the point, Wenham," he said. 

** I tried my utmost to calm Lord Steyne. 
Good God ! sir," I said, ** how I regret 
that Mrs. Wenham and myself had not ac- 
cepted Mrs. Crawley's invitation to sup with 
her !" 

** She asked you to sup witli her 7" Cap- 
tain Macmuixio said. 

** After the Opera. Here's the note of 
invitation — stop — ^no, this is another paper — 
[ thought I had it, but it's of nfo conse- 
quence, and I pledge you my word of honor 



as a gentleman to the fact. If we had oome 
— and it was only one of Mrs. Wenham's 
headaches which prevented us — she suffers 
under them a good deal, especially in the 
spring — ^if we had come, and you had re- 
turned home, there would have been no 
quarrel, no insult, no suspicion — and so it is 
positively because my poor wife has a head- 
ache that you are to bring dpath down upon 
two men of honor, and plunge two of the 
most excellent and ancient families in the 
kingdom into disgrace and sorrow." 

Mr. Macmurdo looked at his principal 
with the air of a man profoundly puzzled : 
and Rawdon felt with a kind of rage that 
his prey was escaping him. He did not be- 
lieve a woi-d of the story, and yet, how dis- 
credit or disprove it ? 

Mr. Wenham continued with the same 
fluent (fratory, which in his place in parlia- 
ment he had so often practiced — *^ I sate for 
an hour or more by Lord Steyne's bedside, 
beseeching, imploring Lord Steyne to forego 
his intention of demanding a meeting. I 
pointed out to him that the circumstances 
were after all suspicious — they were sus- 
picious. I acknowledge it, any man in your 
position might have been taken in — I said 
that a man furious with jealousy is to all in- 
tents and purposes a madman, and should 
be as such regarded — that a duel between 
you must lead to the disgrace of all partiei 
concerned — ^that a man of his lordship's ex- 
alted station had no right in these days, 
when the> most atrocious revolutionary prin- 
ciples, and the most dangerous leveling doc- 
trines are preached among the vulgar, to 
create a public scandal ; and that, however 
innocent, the common people would insist 
that he was guilty. In fine, I implored him 
not to send the challenge." 

** I don't believe one word o^ the whole 
story," said Rawdon, grinding his teeth. 
'* I believe it a damned lie, and that you're 
in it, Mr. Wenham. If the challenge don't 
come from him, by Jove it shall come from 
me." 

Mr. Wenham turned deadly pale at this 
savage interruption of the colonel, and looked 
toward the door. 

But he found a champion in Captain Mac- 
murdo. That gentleman rose up with an 
oath, and rebuked Rawdon for his language. 
*' You put the afikir into my hands, and you 
shall act as I think fit, by Jove, and not as 
you do. You have no right to insult Mr. 
Wenham with this sort of language; and 
damme, Mr. Wenham, you deserve an 
apology. And as for a challenge to Lord 
Steyne, you may get somebody else to carry 
it, I won't. If my loi'd, after being thrashed, 
chooses to sit still, damme, let him. And as 
for the aflair with — ^with Mrs. Crawley, my 
belief is, there's nothing proved at all : that 
your wife's innoceivt^ t\% 'wsw^wc^. -w^ ^^x. 
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you would be a — foo] uot to take die place . 
and hold your tongue." 

** Captain Macmurdo, you speak like a 
man of sense," Mr. Wenham cried out, im- 
mensely relieved — ** I forget any words that 
Cok)nel Crawley has used in the irritation 
of the moment." 

"I thought you would," Rawdon said, 
with a sneer. . 
^ " Shut your mouth, you old stoopid," the 
naptain said, good-naturedly. *• Mr. Wen- 
ham ain't a fighting man ; and quite right, 
too." 

** This matter, in my belief," the Steyne 
emissary cried, ** ought to be buried in the 
most profound oblivion. A word concerning 
fK should never pass these doors. I speak 
m the interest of my friend, as well ns of 
Colonel Crawley, who persists in considering 
me his enemy." • 

** I suppose Lord Steyne won't talk about 
'»t very much," said Captain Macmurdo ; 
" and I don't see why our side should. The 
alFair ain't a very pretty one, any way you 
Hike it ; and the less said about it the better. 
It's you are thrashed, and not us; and if 
y ou are satisfied, why« I think, we should be." 

Mr. Wenham took his hut, upon this, and 
(i^aptain Macmurdo following him to the 
dloor, shut it upon himself and Lord Steyne's 
agent, leaving Rawdon chafing within. When 
the two were on the other side, Macmurdo 
ktoked hard at the other embassador, and 
with an expression of any thing but respect 
on his round jolly face. * 

"You don't stick at a trifle, Mr. Wen- 
l;iam," he said. 

"You flatter me, Captain Macmurdo," 
answered the other, with a smile. " Upon 
my honor and conscience, now, Mrs. Craw- 
ley did ask us to sup after the Opera." 

** Of course ; and Mrs. Wenham had one 
of her headaches. I sav, I've got a thou- 
sand pound note here, wnich I will give you 
if you will give me a receipt, please ; and I 
will put the note up in an envelope for 
Lord Steyne. My man shan't fight him. 
But we had rather not take his money." 

** It was all a mistake— all a mistake, my 
dear sir," the other said, with the utmost 
innocence of manner ; and was bowed down 
the chib steps by Captain Macmurdo, just 
as Sir Pitt Crawley ascended them. There 
was a slight acquaintance between these two 
gentlemen ; ana the captain, going back with 
the baronet to the room where the latter's 
brother was, told Sir Pitt in confidence, that 
he had made the afifair all right between 
Lord Steyne and the colonel. 

Sir Pitt was well pleased, of course, at 
this intelligence ; and congratulated his 
brother warmly upon the peaceful issue of 
the afifair, making appropriate moral re- 
marks upon the evils of dueling, and the 
unsatisfactory nature of that sort of settle- 
ment of diapuKea. 



And after this preface, he tidied with al' 
his eloquence to eflect a reconciliation be- 
tween Rawdon and his wife. He recapitu- 
lated the statements which Becky had made, 
pointed out the probabilities of their truth, 
and asserted his own firm belief in her inno- 
cence. , 

But Rawdon would not hear of it. •* She 
has kept money concealed from me these 
ten years," he said. " She swore, last night 
only, she had none from Steyne. She knew 
it was all up, directly I found it. If she's 
not guilty, Pitt, she's as bad as guilty ; and 
I'll never see her again, never." His head 
sunk down on hid chest as he spoke the 
words ; and he Iqoked quite broken and sad. 

" Poor old boy," Macmui-do said, shaking 
his head. 

Rawdon Crawley resisted for some time 
the idea of taking the place which had been 
procured for him by so odious a patron : and 
was also for removing the boy from th« 
school where Lord Steyne's interest had 
placed him. He was induced, however, to 
acquiesce in these benefits by the entreaties 
of his brother and Macmurdo : but mainly 
by the latter pointing out to him what a fury 
Steyne would be in, to think that his ene- 
my's fortune was made through his means. 

When the Marquis of Steyne came abroad 
after his accident, the colonial secretory 
bowed up to him and congratulated himself 
and the sei-vice upon hniving made so excel- 
lent an appointment.' These congratulations 
were received with a degi-ee of gratitude 
which may be imagined on the pait of Lord 
Steyne. 

The secret of the rencontre between him 
and Colonel Crawley was buried in the pro- 
foundest oblivion, as Wenham said; that is, 
by the seconds and the principals. But be- 
fore that evening was over it was talked of 
at fifty dinner-tables in Vanity Fair. Little 
Cackieby himself went to seven evening 
parties, and told the story with comments 
and emendations at each place. How Mre. 
Washington White reveled in it! The 
Bishopess of Ealing was shocked beyond ex- 
pi'ession: the bishop went and wi*ote his 
name down in the visiting-book at Gaunt 
House that very day. Little Southdown 
was soiTy : so you may be sure was his sis- 
ter Lady Jane, very sorry. Lady Macbeth 
wrote it oft' to her other daughter at the 
Cape of Good Hope. • It was town talk for 
at least three days, and was only kept out 
of the newspapers by the exertions of Mr. 
Wagg, acting upon a hint from Mr. Wenham. 

The bailifl^ and brokers seized upon poor 
Haggles in Curzon-streeet, and the late fair 
tenant of that poor little mansion was in the 
mean while — where ? Who cared ? Who 
asked after a day or two ? Was she gnifty 
.or not? We all know how chaiitable tiie 
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Fafr goes when there is a doubt. Some 
people said she had goDe to Naples in pur- 
suit of Lord Steyne : while others averred 
that his lordship quitted that city., and fled 
tO' Palermo on hearing of Becky's arrival ; 
some said she was living in Bierstadt, and had 
become a dame d'honneur to the Queen of 
Bulgaria ; some that she was at Boulogne : 
and others, at a boarding-house at Chelten- 
ham. 

Rawdon made her a tolerable annuity; 
and we may be sure that she was a woman 
who could make a little money go a gteat 
way, as the saying is. He would have paid 
his debts on leaving England, could he have 
got any insui*ance office to take his life ; but 
the climate of Coventry Island was so bad 
that he could borrow no money on the 
strength of his annuity. He remitted, how- 
ever, to his brother punctually, and wrote to 
his little boy regularly eveiy mail. He kept 
Macmurdo in cigars ; and sent over quanti- 
ties of shells, cfiyenne pepper, hot pickles, 
fuava jelly, and colonial produce to Lady 
ane. He sent his brother home the Swamp 
Town Gazette, in which the new governor 
was praised with immense enthusiasm; 
whereas, the Swamp Town Sentinel^ whose 
wife was not asked to government-house, 
declared that his excellency was a tyrant, 
compared to whom Nero was an enlighten- 
ed philanthropist. Little Kawdon used to 
like to get the papers and read about his 
excellency. ^ 

His mother never made any movement to 
see the child. He went home to his aunt 
for Sundays and holidays; he soon knew 
every bird's nest about Queen's Crawley, 
and rode out with Sir Huddleston's hounds, 
which he admired so on his first well-re- 
membered visit to Hampshire. 



CHAPTER LVL 

OEORGT IS MADE A GENTLEMAN. 

Georgt Osborne was now fairly estab- 
lished in his grandfather's mansion in Rus- 
sell-square : occupantof his father's room in 
the house, and heh: apparent of all the splen- 
dors there. The good looks, gallant bearing, 
and gentlemanlike appearance of the boy 
won the grandsire's heart for him. Mr. Os- 
borne was as proud of him as ever he had 
been of the eider George. 

The child had many more luxuries and in- 
dulgencies than had been ^warded to his 
father. Osborne's commerce had prospered 
greatly of late years. His wealth and im- 
portance in the city had very much increased. 
He had been glad enough in former days to 
put the elder George to a good private 
school ; and a commission in £he army for 
his son haa been a source of no small pride 
to him : for little George and his future pros- 
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pects the old man looked much higher. He 
would make a gentleman of the little chap, 
was Mr. Osborne's constant saying regard- 
ing little Georgy. He saw him in his mind's 
eye, a collegian, a parliament-man, a baronet, 
perhaps. The old man thought he would 
die contented if he could see his grandson in 
a fair way to such honors. He would hare 
none but a tip-top college man to educate 
him — none of your quacks and pretenders-^ 
no, no. A few years before he used to 
be savage, and inveigh against all parsons, 
scholars, and the like, declaring that they 
were a pack of humbugs, and quacks, that 
weren't fit to get their living but by grinding 
Latin and Greek, and a set of supercilious 
dogs, that pretended to look down upon Brit- 
ish merchants and gentlemen, who could buy 
up half a hundred of 'em. He would mourn 
now, in a very solemn manner, that his own 
education had been neglected, and repeat- 
edly point out in his pompous manner, to 
Georgy, the necessity and excellence of 
classical acquirements. 

When they met at dinner the grandsire 
used to ask the lad what he had been read- 
ing during the day, and was greatly inter- 
ested at the report the boy gave of his own 
studies : pretending to understand little 
George when he spoke regarding them. He 
made a hundred blunders, and showed his 
ignorance many a time. It did not increase 
the respect which the child had for his 
senior. A quick brain and a better educa- 
tion elsewhere showed the boy very soon 
that his grandsire was a dullard : and he be- 
gan accordingly to command him and to look 
down upon him ; for his previous education, 
humble and contracted as it had been, had 
made a much better gentleman of Georgy 
than any plans of his grandfather could make 
him. He had been brought up by a kind, 
weak, and tender woman, who had no pride 
about any thing, but about him, and whose 
heart was so pure and whose bearing was so 
meek and humble, that she could not but 
needs be a true lady. She busied herself in 
gentle offices and quiet duties ; if she never 
said brilliant things, she never spoke or 
thought unkind ones : guileless and artless, 
loving and pure, indeed how could our poor 
little Amelia be other than a real gentle- 
woman? 

Young Georgy lorded over this soft and 
yielding nature ; and the contrast of its sim 
plicity and delicacy with the coarse pompos- 
ity of the dull old man with whom he next 
came in contact, made him lord over the 
latter too. If he had been a prince royal he 
could not have been better brought up to 
think well of himself. 

While his mother was yearning after him 
at home, and I do believe every hour of the 
day, and during most hours of the sad, lone- 
ly nights, thinking of him^ this Y^uxv^ ^w- 
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Bolations administered to him, which made 
him, for his part, bear the separation from 
Amelia very easily. Little boys who cry 
when they are going to school, cry because 
they are going to a very uncomfortable place. 
It is only a very few who weep from sheer 
affection. When you think that the eyes of 
your childhood dried at the sight of a piece 
of gingerbread, and that a plum cake was a 
compenj^ation for the agony of pailing with 
your mamma and sisters — oh, my friend and 
brother, you need not be too confident of 
your own fine feelings. 

Well, then. Master George Osborne had 
every comfort and luxury that a wealthy and 
lavish old grandfather thought fit to providie. 
The coachman was instructed to purchase 
for him the handsomest pony which could 
be bought for money ; and on this George 
was taught to ride, first at a riding school, 
whence, after he had performed satisfactori- 
ly without stirrups, and over the leaping-bar, 
he was conducted through the new road to 
Regent's Park, and then to Hyde Park, 
where he rode in state, with Martin the 
coachman behind him. Old Osborne, who 
took matters more easily in the city now, 
where leaving his affairs to his junior part- 
ners, he would often ride out with Miss 
O. in the same fashionable direction. As 
little George came cantering up with his 
dandyfied air, and his heels down, his grand- 
father would nudge the lad*s aunt, and say, 
"Look, Miss O." And he would laugh, and 
his face would grow red with pleasure, as 
he nodded out of the window to the boy, as 
the groom saluted the carriage, and the foot- 
man saluted Master George. Here, too, his 
aunt, Mrs. Frederic Bullock'(whose chariot 
might daily be seen in the ring, with bull- 
ocks or emblazoned on the panels and har- 
ness, and three pasty-faced little Bullocks, 
covered with cockades and feathei*s, staring 
from the windows) — Mrs. Frederic Bull- 
ock, I say, flung glances of the bitterest 
hatred at the little upstait as he rode by 
with his hand on his side and his hat on one 
ear, as proud as a lord. 

Though he was scarcely eleven years of 
age, Master George wore straps and the 
most beautiful little boots, like a man. Ho 
had gilt spurs, and a gold-headed whip, and 
a fine pin in his handkerchief; and the neat- 
est little kid gloves which Lamb's-Conduit- 
street could furnish. His mother had given 
him a couple of neck-cloths, and carefully 
hemmed and made some little shirts for him ; 
but when her Samuel came to see the wid- 
ow, they were replaced by much finer linen. 
He had little jeweled buttons in the lawn 
shirt-fronts. Her humble presents had been 
put aside — I believe Miss Osborne had given 
them to the coachman's boy. Amelia tried 
to think she was pleased at the change. In- 
deed, she was happy and charmed to see the 
boy looking sc beautiful. 



She had had a little black profile of hin 
done for a shilling ; and this was hung up 
by the side of another portrait over her bea. 
One day the boy came on his accustomed 
visit, galloping down the little street at 
Brompton, and bringing, as usual, all the 
inhabitants to the windows to admire his 
splendoc, and with great eagerness, and a 
look of triumph in his face, he pulled a case 
out of his gieat-coat — (it was a natty white 
great-coat, with a cape and a velvet collar) — 
pulled out a red morocco case which he 
gave her. 

** I bought it with my own money, mam- 
ma," he said. ** I thought you'd like it." 

Amelia opened the case, and giving a little 
ciy of delighted affection, seized the boy and 
embraced him a hundred times. It was a 
miniature of himself, very prettily done 
(though not half handsome enough, we may 
be sure, the widow thought). His grand- 
father had wished to have a picture of him 
by an artist whose works, exhibited in a shop 
window, in Southampton-Row, had caught 
the old gentleman's eyes ; and George, who 
had plenty of money, bethought him of ask- 
ing the painter how much a copy of the 
little portrait would cost, for his mother, 
saying he would pay for it out of his own 
money, and that he wanted to give it to her. 
The pleased painter executed the copy for a 
small price ; and old Osborne himself, when 
he heard of the incident, gi'owled out his 
satisfaction, and gave the boy twice as many 
sovereigns as he paid for the miniature. 

But what was the grandfather's pleasure 
compared to Amelia's ecstacy ? The proof 
of the boy's affection charmed her so, that 
she thought no child in the world was like 
hers for goodness. For long weeks after, 
the thought of his love made her happy 
She slept better with the picture under her 
pillow ; and how many times did she kiss it, 
and weep and pray over it . A small kind- 
ness from those she loved made that timid 
heart grateful. Since her parting with 
George she had had no such joy and conso- 
lation. 

At his new home Master George ruled 
like a lord. At dinneolie invited the ladies 
to drink wine with the utmost coolness, and 
took off his champagne in a way whkh 
charmed his old grandfather. "Look at 
him," the old man would say, nudging his 
neighbor with a delighted purple face, " did 
you ever see such a chap? Lord, Lord! 
he'll be ordering a dressing-case next, and 
razors to shave with ; I'm blest if he won't" 

The antics of the lad did not, however, 
delight Mr. Osborne's friends so much as 
they pleased the old gentleman. It gave Mr. 
Justice Coflin no pleasure to hear Georgy 
cut into the conversation and spoil his stories. 
Colonel Fogey was not interested in seeing 
the little boy half tipsy. Mr. Sergeant 
\ T offj' a\BijQi^ feU >iA \i«ttJ«.\3A3M ^gratitude when 
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with a twist of his elbow, he tl/ted a glass 
of port wine over her yellow satin, and 
laughed at the disaster ; nor was she better 
pleased, although old Osborne was highly 
delighted, when Georgy ** wopped" her third 
boy (a young gentleman a yeai* older than 
Geoi-gy, and by chance home, for tJie holi- 
days, from Dr. Tickleus's at Ealing school) 
in Knssell-squai*e. George's grandfather 
gave the boy a couple of sovereigns for that 
feat, and promised to reward him further for 
every boy above his own size and age whom 
he "wopped" in a similar manner. It is 
difficult to say what good the old man saw in 
these combats ; he had a vague notion that 
quarreling made boys hardy, and that tyran- 
ny was a useful accomplishment for them to 
learn. English youth have been so educated 
time out of mind, and we have hundreds of 
thousands of apologists and admirers of in- 
justice, misery, and brutality, as perpetrated 
among children. 

Flushed with pmise and victory over Mas- 
ter Toffy, George wished natui-ally to pursue 
his conquests further, and one day, as he 
was stinitting about in prodigiously dandified 
new clothes, near St. Pancras, and a young 
baker's boy made sarcastic comments upon 
his appearance, the youthful patrician pulled 
off his dandy jacket with great spirit, and 
giving it in charge to the friend who accom- 
panied him (Master Todd, of Great Coram- 
street, Russell-square, son of the junior 
partner of the house of Osborne and Co.), 
George tried to wop the little baker. But 
the chances of war were unfavorable this 
time, and the little leaker wopped Georgy^ 
who came home with a rueful black eye and 
all his fine shirt frill dabbled with the claret 
drawn from his own little nose. He told his 
grandfather that he had been in combat with 
a giant ; and frightened his poor mother at 
Brompton with long, and by no means au- 
thentic accounts of the battle. 

This young Todd, of Coram-street, Rus- 
sell-square, was Master George's great 
friend and admirer. They both had a taste 
for painting theatrical character ; for hard 
bake and raspberry tarts ; for sliding and 
skating in the Regent's Park and the Ser- 
pentine, when the weather permitted ; for 
going to the play, whither they were often 
conducted, by Mr. Osborne's orders, by 
Rowson, Master George's appointed body- 
servant ; with whom they sate in great com- 
fort in the pit. 

In the company of this gentleman, they 
visited all the principal theaters in the me- 
tropolis — knew the names of all the actors 
from Drury Lane to Sadler's Wells; and 
performed, indeed, many of the plays to the 
Todd family and their youthftil friends, with 
West's famous characters, on their paste- 
board theater. Rowson, the footman, who 
was of a generous disposition, would not 
anfrequentJjr, when ia cash, treat his young 



master to oysters after the play, and to a 
glass of rum-shrub for a night-cap. We 
may be pretty certain that Mr. Rowson 
profited, in his turn, by his young master's 
liberality and gratitude for the pleasures to 
which the footman inducted him. 

A famous tailor from the West End of thb 
to wu — Mr. Osborne would have none of your 
city or Holborn bunglers, he said, for tho 
boy (though a city tailor was good enough 
for him) — was summoned to ornament littU* 
George's person, and was told to spare n( 
expense in so dqing. So Mr. Woolsey, ot 
Conduit-street, gave a loose to his imagina 
tion, and sent the child home fancy trowsers. 
fancy waistcoats, and fancy jackets enough 
to furnish a school of little dandies. Georgy 
had little white waistcoats for evening par- 
ties, and little cut velvet waistcoats for din- 
ners, and a dear little darling shawl dressing- 
gown, for all the world like a little manJ He 
dressed for dinner everyday, "like a regular 
West End swell," as his grandfather re- 
marked : one of the domestics was appointed 
to his especial seiTice, attended him at his 
toilet, answered his bell, and brought him his 
letters always on a silver tray. 

Georgy, after breakfast, would sit in the 
arm-chair, in the dining-room, and read th« 
** Morning Post," just like a gi-own-up man. 
" How he du dam and swear," the servants 
would cry, delighted at his precocity. Those 
who remembered the captain, his father, 
declared Master George was his pa, every 
inch of him. He made the house lively by 
his activity, his imperiousness, his scolding, 
and his good-nature. 

George's education was confided to a neigh- 
boring scholar and private pedagogue, who 
*' prepared young noblemen and gentlemen 
for the universities, the senate, and the 
learned professions : whose system did not 
embrace the degrading corporal severities, 
stjll practiced at the ancient places of educa- 
tion, and in whose family the pupils would 
find the elegancies of refined society, and the 
confidence and aflfection of a home." It was 
in this way that the Reverend Lawrence 
Veal, of Hart-street, Bloomsbury, and do- 
mestic chaplain to the Earl of Bareacres, 
strove, with Mrs. Veal, his wife, to entice 
pupils. 

By thus advertising and publishing sedu- 
lously, the domestic chaplain and his lady 
generally succeeded in having one or two 
scholars by them, who paid a high figure^ 
and were thought to be in uncommonly 
comfortable quarters. There was a large 
West Indian, whom nobody came to seC; 
with a mahogany complexion, a woolly head, 
and an exceedingly dandified appearance : 
there was another hulking bov of three-and- 
twenty, whose education had been neglected, 
and whom Mr. and Mrs. Veal xN^Y^k ^ \sv- 
.troduce \tilo V\v^ ^^\\.^ ^«^^\ "^'st^ -^«^'5: 
\two sons oi eo\oxi^\ ^^av^^V ^\ •^^'e. ^.>a£^^ 
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India Company^s Service : these four sate 
down to dinner at Mrs. Veal's genteel board, 
when Georgy was introduced to her estab- 
lishment. 

Georgy was, like some dozen other pupils, 
only a day boy : he arrived in the morning, 
under the guardianship of his friend Mr. 
Rowson, and if it was fine, would ride away 
in the afternoon on his pony, followed by the 
groom. The wealth of his grandfather was 
reported in the school to be prodigious. The 
Rev. Mr. Veal used to compliment Georgy 
upon it personally, warning him that he was 
destined for a high station ; that it became 
him to prepare, by sedulity and docility in 
youth, for the lofty duties to which he would 
be called in mature age ; that -obedience in 
the child was the best preparation for com- 
mand in the man ; and that he therefore 
begged! George would not bring toffy into the 
school and ruin the health of the Masters 
Bangles, who had eveiy thing they wanted 
at the elegant and abundant table of Mrs. 
Veal. 

With respect to learning, " the Curricu- 
lum," as Mr. Veal loved to call it, was of 
prodigious extent : and the young gentlemen 
in Hart-street might learn a something of 
every known science. The Rev. Mr. Veal 
had an orrery, an electrifying machine, a 
turning lathe, a theater (in the wash-house), 
a chemical apparatus, and, what he called a 
select library of all the works of the best 
authors of ancient and modern times and 
languages. He took the boys to the British 
Museum, and descanted upon the antiquities 
and the specimens of natural history there, 
so that audiences would gather round him as 
he spoke, and all Bloomsbury highly admired 
him as a prodigiously well informed man. 
And whenever he spoke (which he did al- 
most always), he took care to produce the 
very finest and longest words of which the 
vocabulary gave him the use ; rightly judging, 
that it was as cheap to employ a handsome, 
large, and sonorous epithet, as to use a little 
stingy one. 

Thus he would say to George in school, 
"I observed, on my return home from taking 
the indulgence of an evt^ning's scientific con- 
versation with my excellent friend Doctor 
Bulders — a true archseologian, gentlemen, a 
true archseologian — that the windows of your 
venerated grand&ther's almost princely man- 
sion in Russell-square were illuminated as if 
for the purposes of festivity. Am I right in 
my conjecture, that Mr. Osborne entertained 
a society of chosen spirits round his sumptu- 
ous board last night r' 

Little Georgy, who had considerable hu- 
mor, and used to mimic Mr. Veal to his face 
with great spirit and dexterity, would reply, 
that Mr. V. was quite correct in his sur- 
aiise. 



gentlemen, had no reason, I will lay any 
wager, to complain of their jepast. I my- 
self have been more than once so favored. 
(By the way. Master Osborne, you came a 
little late this morning, and have been a de- 
faulter in this respect more than once.) I 
myself, I say, gentlemen, humble as I am, 
have been found not unworthy to share Mr. 
Osborne^s elegant hospitality. And though 
I have feasted with the great and noble of 
the world — ^for I presume that I may call 
my excellent friend and patron, the Right 
Honorable George Earl of Bareacres, as one 
of the number — yet I assure you, that the 
board of the British merchant was to the full 
as richly served, and his reception as grati- 
fying and noble. ' Mr. Bluck, sir, we will 
resume, if you please, that passage of Eutro- 
pius, which was interrupted by the late ar- 
rival of Master Osborne.* " 

To this great man George's education was 
for some time intrusted. Amelia was be- 
wildered by his phrases, but thought him a 
prodigy of learning. That poor widow made 
friends with Mrs. Veal, for reasons of hei 
own. She liked to be in the house, and see 
Georgy coming to school there. She liked 
to be asked to Mrs. Veal's conversazioni^ 
which took place once a month (as you were 
informed on pink cards, with AGHNH en- 
graved on them), and where the professor 
welcomed his pupils and their friends to 
weak tea and scientific conversation. Poor 
little Amelia never missed one of these en- 
tertainments, and thought them delicious so 
long as she might have Georgy sitting by 
her. And she would walk from Bromptoo 
in any weather, and embrace Mrs. Veal 
with tearful gratitude for the delightfol 
evening she had passed, when, the company 
having retired and Georgy gone off with Mr 
Rowson, his attendant, poor Mrs. Osborne 
put on her cloaks and her shawls preparato- 
ry to walking home. 

As for the learning which Georgy imbib- 
ed under this voluble master of a hundred 
sciences, to judge from the weekly reports 
which the lad took home to his ^^ndfather, 
his progi'ess was remarkable. The names 
of a score or more of desirable branches 
of knowledge were printed on a table, and 
the pupil's progress in each was marked by 
the professor. In Greek Georgy was pro- 
nounced aristos, in Latin opHmtis, in French 
tres hien, and so forth ; ana every body had 
prizes for every thing at the end of the year. 
Even Mr. Swartz, the woolly-headed young 
gentleman, and half-brother to the Honora- 
ble Mrs. Mac Mull, and Mr. Bluck the neg- 
lected young pupil of three and twenty from 
the agricultural districts, and that idle young 
scapegrace of a Master Todd before men- 
tioned, received littie eighteen-penny bookii 



with ** Athene" engraved in them, and « 
'' Then those friends who had the IfionoTy pompou^^ "L^xm vcMMLnption from the piofoft- 
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The family of this Master Todd were 
hangers-on of the house of Osborne. The 
sId gentleman had advanced Todd from be- 
ing a clerk to be a junior partner in his es- 
tablishment. 

Mr. Osborne was the godfather of young 
Master Todd (who in subsequent life wrote 
Mr. Osborne Todd on his cards, and became 
a man of decided fashion) while Miss Os- 
borne had accopnpanied Miss Maria Todd to 
the font, and gave her protegee a prayer- 
book, a collection of tracts, a volume of very 
low church poetry, or some such memento 
of her goodness every year. Miss O. drove 
the Todds out in her carriage now and 
then : when they were ill, her footman, in 
large plush smalls and waistcoat, brought 
jellies and delicacies from Russell-square 
to Coram-street. Coram-street trembled 
and looked up to Kussell-square indeed ; 
and Mra. Todd, who had a pretty hand at 
cutting out paper trimmings for haunches 
of i!:»^tton, and could make flowers, ducks, 
fe., out of turnips and carrots in a veiy 
cred'lable manner, would go to ** the 
Square," as it was called, and assist in the 
preparations incident to a great dinner, 
without even so much as thinking of sitting 
down to the banquet. If any guest failed 
at the eleventh hour Todd was asked to 
dine. Mrs. Todd and Mana came across 
in the evening, slipped in with a mufiSed 
knock, and were in the drawing-room by 
the time Miss Osborne and the ladies under 
her convoy reached that apartment; and 
ready to fire off duets and sing until the gen- 
tlemen came up. Poor Maria Todd ; poor 
young lady ! How she had to work and 
thrum at these duets and sonatas in the 
Street, before they appeared in public in 
the Square! 

Thus it seemed to be decreed by fate, 
that Georgy was to domineer over every 
body with whom he came in contact, and 
that friends, relatives, and domestics were 
all to bow the knee before the little fellow. 
It mutt be owned that he accommodated 
himself very willingly to this arrangement. 
Most people do so. And Georgy liked to 
play the part of master, and {)erhaps had a 
natural aptitude for it. 

In Kussell-square everv body was afraid 
of Mr. Osborne, and Mr. Osborne was afraid 
of Georgy. The boy's dashing manners, 
and off-hand rattle about books and learning, 
his likeness to his father (dead unreconciled 
n Brussels yonder), awed the old gentle- 
man, and gave the young boy the mastery. 
The old man would start at some hereditary 
feature or tone unconsciously used by the 
little lad, and fancy that Georgy's father 
was again before him. He tried by indul- 
gence to the grandson to make up for harsh- 
ness to the elder George. People were 
surprised at his gentleness to the boy. He 
growled and swore at Miss Osborne as 



usual : and would smile when George came 
down late for breakfast. 

Miss Osborne, George's aunt, was^ a mis- 
erable old spinster, broken down by more 
than forty years of dullness and coarse 
usage. It was easy for a lad of spirit to 
master her* And whenever George wanted 
any thing from her, from the jam-pots in her 
cupboards to the cracked and dry old colors 
in her paint-box (the old paint-box which 
she had had when she was a pupil of Mr. 
Smee, and was still almost young and 
blooming), Georgy took possession of the 
object of his desire, which obtained, he took 
no further notice of his aunt. 

For his friends and cronies he had a 
pompous old schoolmaster, who flatteired 
him, and a toady, his senior, whom he could 
thrash. It was dear Mrs. Todd's delight to 
leave him with her youngest daughter, Rosa 
Jemima, a darling child of eight years old. 
The little pair looked so well together, she 
would say (but not to the folks in * the 
Square,' we may be sure), — " Who knows 
what might happen? Don't they make t 
pretty little couple ?" the fond mother 
thought. 

The broken spirited old maternal grand- 
father was likewise subject to the little ty- 
rant. He could not help respecting a lad 
who had such fine clothes, and rode with a 
groom behind him. Georgy on his side, 
was in the constant habit of hearing coarse 
abuse and vulgar satire leveled at John Sed- 
ley by his pitiless old enemy, Mr. Osborne. 
Osborne used to call the other the old pau- 
per, the old coal-man, the old bankrupt, and 
by many other such names of brutal con- 
tumely. How was little George to respect 
a man so prostrate ? A few months after 
he was with his paternal grandfather, Mrs. 
Sedley died. There had been little love be- 
tween her and the child. He did not care 
to show much grief. He came down to 
visit his mother in a fine new suit of mourn- 
ing, and was very angry that he. could not 
go to a play upon which he had set his 
heart. 

The illness of that old lady had been the 
occupation, and perhaps the safeguard of 
Amelia. What do men know about wom- 
en's martyrdoms ? We should go mad had 
we to endure the hundredth part of those 
daily pains which are meekly borne by many 
women. Ceaseless slavery meeting with 
no reward ; constant gentleness and kindness 
met by cruelty as constant ; love, labor, pa- 
tience, watchfulness, without even so much 
as the acknowledgment of a good word ; 
all this, how many of them have to bear in 
quiet, and appear abroad with cheerful faces, 
as if they felt nothing. Tender slaves that 
they are, they must needs be hypocrites and 
weak. 

From TcLet Oosxt kxiv^vi^ Tssss^^st \«^ 
taken to \iev )a«i^,'V>CL\Ocv ^<a\ia.^\«i^«^>»^^ 
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and from whicn Mrs. Osborne herself was 
never absent except when she ron to see 
George. The old lady grudged her even 
those rare visits : she, who had been a kind, 
smiling, good-natured mother once, in the 
days of her prosperity, but whom poverty 
and infirmities had broken down« Her ill- 
ness or estrangement did not affect Amelia. 
They rather enabled her to support the 
other calamity under which she was suffer- 
ing, and from the thoughts of which she 
was kept by the ceaseless calls of the invalid. 
Amelia bore her harshness quite gently : 
smoothed the uneasy pillow; was always 
ready with a soft answer to the watchful, 
querulous voice ; soothed the sufferer with 
wqrds of hope, such as her pious, simple 
heart could best feel and utter, and closed 
the eyes that had once looked so tenderly 
upon her. 

Then all her time and tenderness were 
devoted to the consolation and comfoit of the 
bereaved old father, who was stunned by 
the blow which had befallen him, and stood 
utterly alone in the world. His wife, his 
honor, his fortune, every thing he loved best 
had fallen away from him. There was 
only Amelia to stand by and support with 
her gentle arms the tottering, heart-broken, 
old man. "We are not going to write the 
history ; it would be too dreary and stupid. 
I can see Vanity Fair yawning over it : 
d'avance. 

One day as the young gentlemen were as- 
sembled in the study at the Rev. Mr. Veal's, 
and the domestic chaplain to the Right Hon- 
orable the Earl of Bareacres was spouting 
away as usual — a smart carriage drove up 
to the door decorated with the statuei of 
Athene, and two gentlemen stepped out. 
The young Masters Bangles rushed to the 
window, with a vague notion that then* father 
might have an-ived from Bombay. The 
great hulking scholar of three-and-twenty, 
who was crying secretly over a passage of 
Euti'opius, flattened h*s neglected nose 
against the panes, and lo x^ed at the drag, as 
the laquais de place sprang from the box 
and let out the persons in the carriage. 

" It's a fat one and a thin one," Mr. Bluck 
said, as a thundering knock came to the door. 

Every body was interested, from the do- 
mestic chaplain himself, who hoped that he 
saw the fathers of some future pupils, down 
to Master Georgy, glad of any pretext for 
laying his book down. 

The boy m the shabby livery, with the 
faded copper-buttons, who always thrust 
himself into the tight coat to open the door, 
came into the study and said, '• Two gentle- 
men want to see Master Osborne." The 
Professor had had a trifling altercation in 
the morning with that young gentleman, 
owing to a di^rence about the introduction 
of crackers in school-time; but his face re- 



sumed its habitual expression of bland cour- 
tesy, as he said, ** Master Osborne, I give 
you full permission to go and see your car- 
riage friends — to whom I beg you to con- 
vey the respectful compliments of mysell 
and Mrs. Veal." 

Georgy went into the reception-room, and 
saw two strangers, whom he looked at with 
his head up, in his usual haughty manner. 
One was fat, with mustaches, and the other 
was lean and long, in a blue frock-coat, with 
a brown face, and a grizzled head. 

** My God, how like he is !" said the long 
gentleman, with a start. ** Can you guess 
who we are, George?" 

The boy's face flushed up, as it did usually 
when he was moved, and his eyes brighten- 
ed. " I don't know the other," he said, 
"but I should think you must be Major 
Dobbin." 

Indeed it was our old friend. His voice 
trembled with pleasure as he greeted tlie 
boy, and taking both the other's hands io 
his own, drew the lad to him. 

" Your mother has talked to you about 
me— -has she?" he said. 

" That she has," Georgy answered, •* hun 
dreds and hundreds of times." 



CHAPTER LVII. 

EOTHEN. 

It was one of the many causes for pw 
soual pride with which old Osborne chose 
to recreate himself, that Sedley, his an- 
cient rival, enemy, and benefactor, was in 
his last days so utterly defeated and humili- 
ated, as to be forced to accept pecuniaiy 
obligations at the hands of the man who 
had most injured and insulted him. The 
successful man of the world cursed the old 
pauper, and relieved him from time to time. 
As he furnished George with money for his 
mother, he gave the boy to understand by 
hints, delivered in his brutal, coarse way, 
that George's maternal grandfather was but 
a Yirretched old bankrupt and dependent; 
and that John Sedley might thank the man 
to whom he already owed ever so much 
money, for the aid which his generosity 
now chose to administer. George carrieti 
the pompous supplies to his mother and the 
shattered old widower whom it was now 
the main business of her life to tend and 
comfort. The little fellow patronized the 
feeble and disappointed old man. 

It may have shown a want of " proper 
pride" in Amelia that she chose to accept 
these money benefits at the hands of her 
father's enemy. But proper pride and this 
poor lady had never had much acquaintance 
together. A disposition naturally simple and 
\d©TOW\^va^ ^xQ\.^Oa!a\3L\ ^ long courso of 
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poverty and humility, or daily privations, 
and hard words, of kind offices and no re- 
turns, had been her lot ever since woman- 
hood almost, or since her luckless marriage 
with George Osborne. You who see your 
betters, bearing up under this shame every 
day, meekly suffering under the slights of 
fortune, gentle and unpitied, poor, and rather 
despised for their poverty — do you ever 
step down from your prosperity and wash 
the feet of these poor wearied beggars ? 
The very thought of them is odious and 
low. " There must be classes — there must 
be rich and poor," Dives says, smacking his 
clai'et — it is well if he even sends the 
broken meat to Lazarus sitting under the 
window. Very true ; but think how mys- 
terious and often unaccountable it is — that 
lottery of life which gives to this man the 
purple and fine linen, and sends to the other 
rags for garments and dogs for comfort- 
ers. 

So I must own, that without much re- 
pining, on the contrary with something akin 
to gratitu(\e, Amelia took the crumbs that 
her fathcf-in law let drop now and then, 
and with /heci fed her own parent. Direct- 
ly she understood it to be her duty, it was 
this young woman's nature (ladies, she is 
but thirty still, and we choose to call her a 
youpg woman even at that age) — it was, I 
say, her nature to sacrifice herself, and to 
fling all that she had at the feet of the be- 
loved object. During what long, thankless 
nights had she worked out her fingers for 
little Georgy while at home with her ; what 
buffets, scorns, privations, poverties had she 
endured for father and mother ! And in the 
midst of all these solitary resignations and 
unseen sacrifices, she did not respect her- 
self any more than the world respected her; 
but I believe thought in her heart that she 
was a poor-spirited, despicable little creat- 
ure whose luck in life was only too good 
for her merits. O you poor women ! O 
you poor secret martyrs and victims, whose 
life is torture, who are stretched on racks in 
your bedrooms, and who lay your heads 
down on the block daily at the drawing- 
room table ; every man who watches your 
pains, or peers into those dark places where 
the torture is administered to you, must pity 
you — and — and thank God that he has a 
beard. I recollect seeing years ago, at the 
prison for idiots and madmen at Bic^tre, 
near Paris, a poor wretch bent down un- 
der the bondage of his imprisonment and 
his personal infirmity, to whom one of our 
party gave a halfpennyworth of snuff in a 
comet or " screw " of paper. The kindness 
was too much for the poor epileptic creature. 
He cried in an anguish of delight and grati- 
tude : if any body gave you and me a thou- 
sand a year, or saved our lives, we could 
not be so affected. And so, if you properly 
tyrannize over a woman, you wiJ> find a 



halfp'orth of kindpess act upon her^ and 
bring tears into her eyes, as though you 
were an angel benefiting her. 

Some such boons as these were the best 
which Fortune allotted to poor little Amelia. 
Her life, begun not unprosperously, had 
come down to this — ^to a mean prison and a 
long, ignoble bondage. Little George visit 
ed her captivity sometimes, and consoled it 
with feeble gleams of encouragement. Kus- 
sell-square was the boundary of her prison 
she might walk thither occasionally, but was 
always back to sleep in her cell at night; 
to perform cheerless duties ; to watch by 
thankless sick-beds; to suffer the harass- 
ment and tyranny of querulous, disappointed 
old age. How many thousands of people 
are there, women for the most part, who 
are doomed to endure this long slavery ? 
who are hospital-nurses without wages. 
Sisters of Charity, if you like, without the 
romance and the sentiment of sacrifice — 
who strive, fast, watch, and suffer, unpitied , 
and fade away ignobly and unknown. The 
hidden and awful Wisdom which apportions 
the destinies of mankind, is pleased so to 
humiliate and cast down the tender, good, 
and wise ; and to set up the selfish, the 
foolish, or the wicked. Oh, be humble, my 
brotlier, in your prosperity! Be gentle 
with those who are less lucky, if not more 
desei-ving. Think, what right have you tc 
be scornful, whose virtue is a deficiency of 
temptation, whose success may be a chance, 
whose rank may be an ancestor's accident, 
whose prosperity is very likely a satire. 

They buried Amelia's mother at the 
churchyard at Brompto'n ; upon just such a 
dark, rainy day as Amelia recollected when 
first she had been there to marry George. 
Her little boy sate by her side in pompous 
new sables. She remembered the old pew- 
woman and clerk. Her thoughts were 
away in other times as the parson read. 
But that she held George's hand in her own, 
perhaps she would have liked to change 
places with . . . Then, as usual, she felt 
ashamed of her selfish thoughts, and pray- 
ed inwardly to be strengthened to do her 
duty. 

So she determined with all her might and 
strength to tiy to make her old father happy. 
She slaved, toiled, patched, and mended, 
sang and played backgammon, read out the 
newspaper,, cooked dishes for old Sedley, 
walked him out sedulously into Kensington 
Gardens or the Brompton Lanes, listened 
to his stories with untiring smiles and affec 
tionate hypocrisy, or sate musing by his 
side and communing with her own thoughts 
and reminiscences, as the old man, feeble 
and querulous, sunned himself on the garden 
benches and prattled about his wrongs 
or his sorrows. What sad, unsatisfactory 
thoughts tlvos^ ot ^3cift -^K^^^ >«<st'5k\ ^^>s^ft. 
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broad paths in the gardens, reminded her of 
George who was taken from her : the first 
George was taken from her: her selfish, 
guilty love, in both instances, had been re- 
buked and bitterly chastised. She strove 
to think it was right that she should be 
so punished. She was such a miserable, 
wicked sinner. She was quite alone in the 
world. 

I know that the account of this kind of 
solitary imprisonment is unsufferably tedious, 
unless there is some cheerful or humorous 
incident to enliven it — a tender jailer, for 
instance, or a waggish commandant of the 
fortress, or a mouse to come out and play 
about Latude's beard and whiskers, or a 
subterranean passage under the castle, dug 
by Trenck with his nails and a toothpick : 
the historian has no such enlivening inci- 
dents to relate in the narrative of Amelia's 
captivity. Fancy her, if you please, during 
this period, very sad, but always ready to 
smile when spoken to — in a very mean, 
poor, not to say vulgar position of life — ^sing- 
ing songs, making puddings, playing cards, 
mending stockings, for her father's benefit. 
So, never mind, whether she be a heroine 
or no ; or you and I, however old, scolding, 
and bankrupt — may we have in our last 
days a kind, soft shoulder on which to lean, 
and a "gentle hand to soothe our gouty old 
pillows. 

Old Sedley grew very fond of his daugh- 
ter after his wife's death ; and Amelia had 
her consolation in doing her duty by the old 
man. 

But we are not going to leave these two 
people long in such a low and ungenteel 
station of life. Better days, as far as world- 
ly prosperity went, were in store for both. 
Perhaps the ingenious reader has guessed 
who was the stout gentleman who called 
upon Georgy at his school, in company 
with our old friend Major Dobbin. It was 
another old acquaintance returned to En- 
gland, and at a time when his presence 
was likely to be of great comfort to his 
relatives there. 

Major Dobbin having easily succeeded in 
getting leave from his good-natured com- 
mandant to proceed to Madras^ and thence 
probably to Europe, on urgent private affairs, 
never ceased traveling night and day until 
he reached his journey's end, and had di- 
rected his march with such celerity, that he 
arrived at Madras in a high fever. His ser- 
vants who accompanied him, brought him to 
the hous<» of the friend with whom he had 
resolved to stay until bis departure for 
Europe in a state of delirium ; and it was 
thought for many days that he would never 
travel farther than the buiying-ground of 
the church of St. George's, where the troops 
should lire a salvo over his grave, and whiBre 
many a gallant off cer lies far away from "his 
home* 



Here as tne poor fellow lay tossing in hii 
fever, the people who watched him might 
have heard him raving about Amelia. The 
idea that he should never see her again de- 
pressed him in his lucid hours. He thought 
his last day was come ; and he made his 
solemn preparations for departure: setting 
his affairs in this world in order, and leaving 
the little property of which he was possess- 
ed to those whom he most desired to benefit. 
The friend in whose house he was located 
witnessed his testament. He desired to be 
buried with a little brown hair chain which 
he wore round his neck, and which, if the 
truth must be known, he had got from Ame- 
lia's maid at Brussels, when the young wid- 
ow's hair was cut ofl^, during the fever which 
prostrated her after the death of George 
Osborne on the plateau of Mount St. John. 

He recovered, rallied, relapsed again, hav- 
ing undergone such a process of blood-letting 
and calomel as showed the strength of his 
original constitution. He was almost a skel- 
eton when they put him on board the Kam- 
chunder. East Indiaman, Captain Bragg, 
from Calcutta touching at Madras ; and so 
weak and prostrate, that his friend who 
had tended him through his illness, prophe- 
sied that the honest major would never sur- 
vive the voyage,- and that he would pass 
some morning, shrouded in a flag and ham- 
mock, over the ship's side, and carrying 
down to the sea with him the relic that he 
wore at his heart. But whether it was the 
sea air, or the hope which sprung up in him 
afresh, from the doy that the ship spread 
her canvas and stood out of the roads to- 
ward homei our friend began to amend, and 
he was quite well (though as gaunt as a 
grayhound) before they reached the Cape. 
** Kirk will be disappointed of his majority 
this time," he said with a smile ; " he will 
expect to find himself gazetted by the time 
the regiment reaches home." For it must 
be premised that while the major was lying 
ill at Madras, having made such a prodigious 
haste to go thither, the gallant — th, whbb 
had passed many years abroad, which after 
its return from the West Indies had beeD 
balked of its stay at home by the Waterloo 
campaign, and hcd been ordered from Flan- 
ders to India, had received orders home, 
and the major might have accompanied his 
comrades, had he chosen to wait for their 
arrival at Madras. 

Perhaps he was not inclined to put him- 
self in his exhausted state again under the 
guardianship of Glorvina. **I think Miss 
O'Dowd would have done for me," he said, 
laughingly, to a fellow-passenger, "if we 
had had her on board, and when she had 
sunk me, she would have fallen itpoo yon, 
depend upon it, and carried you in as a ]irizi» 
to Southampton, Jos, my boy." 

¥oT \Yideed \t vraia no other than our vkmx 
iciewd NvYio '^qa ^Iaq ^ ^na^eck^st ^aok VMaed 
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U o Kamcliunder. He passed ten years in 
bengal. Constant dinners, tiffins, pale ale 
and claret, the prodigious labors of cutcher- 
ry, and the refreshment of brandy-pawnee 
which he was forced to take there, had their 
effect upon Waterloo Sedley. A voyage to 
Europe was pronounced necessary for him — 
and having served his full time in India, and 
had fine appointments which had enabled 
him to lay by a considerable sum of money, 
ho was free to come home and stay with a 
good pension, or to return and resume that 
rank in his service to which his seniority and 
his vast talents entitled him. 

He was rather thinner than when we last 
saw him, but had gained in majesty and so- 
lemnity of demeanor. He had resumed the 
mustaches to which his services at "Water- 
loo entitled him, and swaggered about on 
deck in a magnificent velvet cap with a gold 
band, and a profuse ornamentation of pins 
and jewelry about his person. He took 
breakfast in his cabin, and dressed as sol- 
emnly to appear on the quarter deck, as if 
he was going to turn out for Bond -street, or 
the Course at Calcutta. He brought a na- 
tive servant with him, who was his valet and 
pipe-bearer ; and who wore the Sedley crest 
in silver on his turban. That oriental me- 
nial had a wretched life under the tyranny 
of Jos Sedley. Jos was as vain of his per- 
son as a woman, and took as long a time at 
his toilet as any fading beauty. The young- 
ster among the passengers, young Chaffers 
of tlie 150th, and poor little Kicketts, coming 
home after his third fever, used to draw out 
Sedley at the cuddy-table, and make him 
tell prodigious stories about himself and his 
exploits against tigers and Napoleon. He 
was great when he visited the emperor's 
tomb at Longwood, when to these gentle- 
men and the young officers of the ship, Ma- 
jor Dobbin not being by, he described the 
whole battle of Waterloo, and all but an- 
nounced that Napoleon never would have 
gone to St. Helena at 'all but for him, Jos 
Sedley. 

After leaving St. Helena he became very 
generous, disposing of a great quantity of ship 
stores, claret, preserved meats, and great 
casks packed with soda-water, brought out for 
his private delectation. There were no ladies 
on board ;. the major gave the pas of prece- 
dency to the civilian, so that he was the first 
dignitary at table ; and treated by Captain 
Bragg, and the officers of the Ramchunder, 
with the respect which his rank warranted. 
He disappeared rather in a panic during a 
two-days' gale, in which he had the portholes 
vf his cabin battened down ; and remained 
m his cot reading the Washerwoman of 
Finchley Common, left on board the Kam- 
chunder by the Right Honorable the Lady 
Emily Homblower, wife of the Rev. Silas 
Homblower, then on her passage out to the 
Oape, where the reverend gentleman was a 



missionary; but, for common reading, he 
had brought a stock of novels and plays 
which he lent to the rest of the ship, and 
rendered himself agreeable to all by his kind- 
ness and condescension. 

Many and many a night, as the ship was 
cutting through the roaring dark sea, the 
moon and stars shining over head, and the 
bell singing out the watch, Mr. Sedley and 
the major would sit on the quai*ter-deck of 
the vessel talking about home, as the major 
smoked his cheroot, and the civilian puffed, 
at the hookah which his servant prepared for 
him. 

In these conversations it was wonderful 
with what perseverance and ingenuity Ma- 
jor Dobbin would manage to bring the talk 
round to the subject of Amelia and her little 
boy. Jos, a little testy about his father's mis- 
fortunes and unceremonious applications to 
him, was soothed down by the major, who 
pointed out the elder's ill fortunes and old 
age. He would not perhaps like to live 
with the old couple, whose ways and hours 
might not agree with those of a younger 
man, accustomed to different society (Jos 
bowed at this compliment) : but, the major 
pointed out, how advantageous it would be 
for Jos Sedley to have a house of his own in 
London, and not a mere bachelor's establish- 
ment as before ; how his sister Amelia would 
be the very person to preside over it ; how 
elegant, how gentle she was, and of what 
refined good manners. He recounted stories 
of the success which Mrs. George Osborne 
had had in former days at Brussels, and in 
London, where she was much admired by 
people of very great fashion: and then he 
hinted how becoming it would be fdr Jos to 
send Georgy to a good school and make a 
man of him ; for his mother and her parent! 
would be sure to spoil him. In a word thi« 
artful major made the civilian promise to 
take charge of Amelia and her unprotected 
child. 

He did not know as yet what events had 
happened in the little Sedley family; and 
how death had removed the mother, and 
riches had carried off George from Amelia. 
But the fact is, that every day and always, 
this love-smitten and middle-aged gentle- 
man was thinking about Mrs. Osborne, and 
his whole heart was bent upon doing her 
good. He coaxed, wheedled, cajoled, and 
complimented Jos Sedley with a persever- 
ance and cordiality of which he was not 
aware himself, very likely : but some men 
who have unmarried sistei-s or daughters 
even, may remember how uncommonly 
agreeable gentleman are to the male rela- 
tions when they are courting the females ; 
and perhaps this rogue of a Dobbin was 
urged by a similiar hypocrisy. 

The truth is, when Major Dobbin camA 
on board \\\^ "k-vccciOoMsAwc^ ^^r^ ^^!S»w^'«ss^ 
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Roads, he did not begin to rally, nor did 
even the appearance and recognition of his 
old acquaintance, Mr. Sedley, on board 
much cheer him, until after a conversation 
which they had one day, as the major was 
laid languidly on the deck. He said then he 
thought he was doomed ; he had left a little 
something to his godson in his will ; and he 
ti'usted Mrs. Osborne would remember him 
kindly, and be happy in the marriage she 
was about to make. '* Married ? not the 
least," Jos answered ; " he had heard from 
"her; she made no mention of the marriage: 
and, by the way, it was curious, she wrote 
to say that Major Dobbin was going to be 
married, and hoped that he would be hap- 
py." What were the dates of Sedley's 
letters from Europe ? The civilian fetched 
them. They were two months later than 
the major's; and the ship's surgeon con- 
(i;ratulated himself upon the treatment 
adopted by him toward his new patient, 
who had been consigned to ship-board by 
the Madras practitioner with very small 
hopes indeed ; for, from that day, the very 
day that he changed the draught, Major 
Dobbin began to mend. And tihus it was 
that deserving officer. Captain Kirk, was dis- 
appointed of his majority. 

After they passed St. Helena, Major Dob- 
bin's gayety and strength were such as to 
astonish all his fellow-passengers. He larked 
with the midshipmen, played single-stick 
with the mates, ran up the shrouds like a 
boy, sang a comic song one night, to the 
amusemeut of the whole party assembled 
over their gi-og after supper, and rendered 
himself so gay, lively, and amiable, that even 
Captain Bragg, who thought there was noth- 
ing in his passenger, and considered he was 
a poor-spirted fellow at first, was constrain- 
ed to own that the major was a reserved but 
well-informed and meritorious officer. "He 
ain't got distange manners, damme," Bragg 
observed to his first mate ; " he wouldn't do 
at Government House, Roper, where his 
lordship and Lady William was as kind to 
me, and shook hands with me before the 
whole company, and asking me at dinner to 
take beer with him before the commander- 
in-chief himself; he ain't got manners, but 
there's something about him — ." In which 
opinion Captain Bragg showed that he pos- 
sessed discrimination as a man, as well as 
ability as a commander. 

But a calm taking place when the Ram- 
chunder was within ten days' sail of En- 
gland, Dobbin became so impatient and ill- 
humored as to surprise those comrades who 
had before admired his vivacity and good 
temper. He did not recover until the 
breeze sprang up again, and was in a 
highly excited state when the pilot came 
OD board. Good God, how his heart beat 

MS the two friendly spires of Southampton 

^saaje in sight ! 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

OUR FRIEND THE MAJOR. 

Our major had rendered himself so popu- 
lar on board the Ramchunder, that when he 
and Mr. Sedley descended into the wel- 
come shore-boat which was to take them 
from the ship, the whole crew, men and 
officers, the great Captain Bragg himself 
leading ofif, gave three cheers for Major 
Dobbin, who blushed very much, and ducked 
his head in token of thanks. Jos, who very 
likely thought the cheers were for himself 
took ofif his gold-laced cap, and waved it 
majestically to his friends, and they were 
pulled to shore and landed with great dig 
nity at the pier, whence they proceeded to 
the Royal George Hotel. 

Although the sight of that magnificent 
round of beef, and the silver tankard sug 
gestive of real British home-brewed ale and 
porter, that perennially greet the eyes of 
the traveler returning from foreign parts, 
who enters the coflfee-room of the George, 
are so invigorating and delightful, that a maD 
entering such a comfortable snug homely 
English inn, might well like to stop some 
days there, yet Dobbin began to talk about 
a post-chaise instantly, and was no sooner 
at Southampton than he wished to be on 
the road to London. Jos, however, would 
not hear of moving that evening. Why 
was he to pass a night in a post-chaise in- 
stead of a great, large undulating dowuy 
feather-bed, which was there ready to re- 
place the horrid little narrow crib in which 
the portly Bengal gentleman had been con- 
fined during the voyage? He could not 
think of moving till his baggage was cleared, 
or of traveling until he could do so with his 
chillum. So the major was forced to wait 
over that night, and dispatched a letter to 
his family announcing his arrival ; entreating 
from Jos a promise to write to his own 
friends. Jos promised, but didn't keep his 
promise. The captain, the surgeon, and 
one or two passengers came and dined with 
our two gentlemen at the inn : Jos exerting 
himself in a sumptuous way in ordering 
the dinner; and promising to go to town 
the next day with the major. The landlord 
said it did his eyes good to see Mr. Sedley 
take off his first pint of porter. If I had 
time, and dared to enter into digressions, I 
would write a chapter about that first pint 
of porter drunk upon English ground. Ah, 
how good it is ' It is worth while to leave 
home for a year, just to enjoy that one 
draught. 

Major Dobbin made his appearance the 
next morning very neatly shaved and dress- 
ed, according to his wont. Indeed, it waf 
so early in the moi*ning, that nobody was up 
in the house except diat wonderml Boots 
\oi au \nvi, vJVvo \i«N«t ^^^toa to want ole^p 
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and tbe major could hear the snores of the 
various inmates of the house roaring through 
the corridors as he creaked about in those 
dim passages. Then the sleepless Boots 
went shirking round from door to door, 
gathering up at each the Bluchers, Welling- 
tons, Oxonians, which stood outside. Then 
Jos's native servant arose and began to get 
ready his master's ponderous dressing appa- 
ratus, and prepare his hookah : then the 
maid servants got up, and meeting the dark 
man in the passages shrieked and mistook 
him for the devil. He and Dobbin stumbled 
over their pails in the passages as they were 
scouring the decks of the Royal George. 
When the first unshorn waiter appeared 
and unbarred the door of the inn, the major 
thought that the time for departure was 
arrived, and ordered a post-chaise to be 
fetched instantly, that they might set off. 

He then directed his steps to Mr. Sed- 
ley's room, and opened the curtains of the 
great large family bed wherein Mr. Jos 
was snoring. " Come, up ! Sedley," the 
major said, " it's time to be off; the chaise 
will be at the door in half an hour." 

Jos growled from under the counterpane 
to know what the time was ; but when he 
at last extorted from the blushing major 
(who never told fibs, however much they 
might be to his advantage) what was the 
real hour of the morning, he broke out into 
a volley of bad language, which we will not 
repeat here, but by which he gave Dobbin 
to understand that he would jeopardize hid 
Boul if he got up at that moment, that the 
major might go and be hanged, that he 
would not travel with Dobbin, and that it 
was most unkind and ungentleman-like to 
disturb a man out of his sleep in that way: 
on which the discom^ted major was obliged 
to retreat, leaving Jos to resume his inter- 
rupted slumbers. 

The chaise came up presently, and the 
major would wait no longer. 

If he had been an English nobleman 
traveling on a pleasure tour: or a news- 
paper courier, bearing dispatches (govern- 
ment messages are generally earned much 
more quietly), he could not have traveled 
more quickly. The post boys wondered at 
the fees he flung among them. How happy 
and green the country looked as the chaise 
whirled rapidly from mile-stone to mile- 
stone, through neat country towns where 
landlords came out to welcome him with 
smiles and bows ; by pretty road-side inns, 
where the signs hung on the elms, and 
horses and wagoners were drinking under 
the checkered shadow of the trees ; by old 
halls and parks; rustic hamlets clustered 
round ancient gray churches — and through 
the charming friendly English landscape. 
Is there any in the world like it ? To a 
traveler returning home it looks so kind — it 
seems to shake hands with you as you pass 



through it. Well, Major Dobbin passed 
over all this through from Southampton to 
London, and without noting much beyond 
the mile-stones along the road. You see hi; 
was so eager to see his parents at Camber- 
well. 

He grudged the time lost between Picca« 
dilly and his old haunt at the Slaughter's, 
whither he drove faithfully. Ten years 
had passed since he saw it last, since he and 
George, as young men, had enjoyed many a 
feast, and held many a revel there. He had 
now passed into the stage of old-fellow-hood. 
His hair was grizzled, and many a passion 
and feeling of his youth had grown gray in 
that interval. There, however, stood the 
old waiter at the door in the same greasy 
black suit, with the same double chin and 
flaccid face, with the same huge bunch of 
seals at his fob, rattling his money in his 
pockets as before, and receiving the major 
as if he had gone away only a week ago. 
" Put the major's things in twenty-three, 
that's his room," John said, exhibiting not 
the least surprise. " Roast fowl for your 
dinner, I suppose. You ain't got married 1 
They said you was married — the Scotch 
surgeon of yours was here. No, it was 
Captain Humby of the thirty- third, as was 
quartered with the — th in Injee. Like any 
warm water? What do you come in a 
chay for, ain't the coach good enough?" 
And with this, the faithful waiter, who knew 
and remembered every oflicer who used the 
house, and with whom ten years were but 
as yesterday, led the way up to Dobbin's 
old room, where stood die great moreen 
bed, and the shabby carpet, a thought moro 
dingy, and all the old black furniture covered 
with faded chintz, just as the major recol- 
lected them in his youth. 

He remembered George pacing up and 
down the room, and biting his nails, and 
swearing that the Governor must come 
round, and that if he didn't, he didn't care a 
straw, on the day before he was maiTied. 
He could fancy him walking in, banging the 
door of Dobbin's room, and his own hard 
by- 

" You ain't got young," John said, calmly 
surveying his friend of former days. 

Dobbin laughed. " Ten years and a fever 
don't make a man young, John," he said 
" It is you that are always young : — No, you 
are always old." 

»* What became of Captain Osborne's 
widow," John said. "Fine young fellow 
that. Lord how he used to spend his money. 
He never came back after that day he was 
maiTied from here. He owes me three 
pound at this minute. Look here, I have it 
in my book. April 10, 1815, Captain Os- 
borne, d£3. I wonder whether his &ther 
would pay me," and so saying, John of the 
Slaughter's )^\3lUd ^^ >Cicft ^^r^ \oss«^^sr.^^ 
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to the captain, upon a gi'cnsy, faded page 
still extant, with many other scrawled mem- 
oranda regarding the bygone frequenters of 
the house. 

Having inducted his customer into the 
room, John retired with perfect calmness ; 
and Major Dobbin, not without a blush and 
a grin at his own absurdity, chose out of his 
kit the very smartest and most becoming 
civil costume he possessed, and laughed at 
his own tanned face and gray hair as he sur- 
veyed them in the dreary little toilet-glass 
on the dressing table. 

** I*m glad old John didn't forget me," he 
thought. " She'll know me too, I hope." 
And he sallied out of the inn, bending his 
steps once moi-e in the direction of Brompton. 

Eveiy minute incident of his last meeting 
with Amelia was preSent to the constant 
man's mind as he walked toward her house. 
The arch and the Achilles statue were up 
since he had last been in Piccadilly ; a hun- 
dred changes had occurred which his eye 
and mind vaguely noted. He began to trem- 
ble as he walked up the lane from Bromp- 
ton, that well remembered lane leading to 
the street where she lived. "Was she going 
to be maiTied or not ? If he were to meet 
her with the little boy — Good God, what 
should he do ? He saw a woman coming to 
him with a child of five years old — was that 
she ? He began to shake at the mere pos- 
sibility. "When he came up to the row of 
houses, at last, where she lived, and to the 
gate, he caught hold of it and paused. He 
might have heard the thumping of his own 
heart. "May God Almighty bless her, 
whatever has happened," he thought to him- 
self. ** Psha ! she may be gone from here," 
he said, and went in through the gate. 

The window of the parlor which she used 
to occupy was open, and there were no in- 
mates in th&room. The major thought he 
recognized the piano, though, with the pic- 
ture over it, as it used to be in former days, 
and his perturbations were renewed. Mr. 
Clapp's brass plate was still on the door ; at 
the knocker of which Dobbin performed a 
summons. 

A buxom-looking lass of sixteen, with 
bright eyes and purple cheeks, came to an- 
swer the knock, and looked hard at the ma- 
jor as he leaned back against the little porch. 

He was pale as a ghost, and could hardly 
falter out the words — " does Mrs. Osborne 
live here ?" 

She looked him hard in the face for a 
moment — and then turning white too — said 
" Lord bless me — it's Major Dobbin." She 
held out both her hands shaking — " Don't 
you remember ma ?" she said, " I used to 
tall you Major Sugarplums. On which, and 
I believe it was for the first time that he 
0ver so conducted himself in his life, the ma- 
yor took the girl in hia arms and kissed her. 
SI20 began to laugh and cry hysterically, 



calling out ** Ma Pa !" with all her vo'ts, 
brought up those worthy people, who had 
already been surveying the major from the 
basement of the ornamental kitchen, and 
were astonished to find their daughter in the 
little passage in the embrace of a great tall 
man in a blue frock coat and white duck 
trowsers. 

" I'm an old friend," he said — not without 
blushing, though. " Don't you remember 
me, Mrs. Clapp, and those good cakes you 
used to make for tea ? — Don't you recollect 
me, Clapp? I'm George's godfather, and 
■just come back from India ?" A great shak- 
ing of hands ensued — Mrs. Clapp was great- 
ly afifected and delighted ; she called upon 
heaven to interpose a vast many times in 
that passage. 

The landlord and landlady of the house 
led the worthy major into the Sedleys' room 
(whereof he remembered every single arti- 
cle of furniture, from the old brass orna- 
mented piano, once a natty little insttument, 
Stothard maker, to the screens and the 
alabaster miniature-tombstone, in the midst 
of which ticked Mr. Sedley's gold watch), 
and there, as he sat down in the lodger's 
vacant arm-chair, the father, the mother, 
and the daughter, with a thousand ejacula- 
tory breaks in the narrative, informed Major 
Dobbin of what we know already, but of 
particulars in Amelia's history of which he 
was not aware — namely, of Mrs. Sedley's 
death, of George's reconcilement ^yith his 
gi'andfather, Osborne, of the way in which 
the widow took on at leaving him, and of 
other particulars of her life. Twice or 
thrice he was going to ask about the mar- 
riage-portion, but his heart failed him. He 
did not care to lay it bare to these people. 
Finally, he was inforfhed that Mrs. O, was 
gone to walk with her pa in Kensington 
Gardens, whither she always went with the 
old gentleman (who was very weak «nd 
peevish now, and led her a sad life, though 
she behaved to him like an angel, to be sure) 
of a fine afternoon after dinner. 

" I'm very much pressed for time," the 
major said, " and have business to-night of 
importance. I should like to see Mrs. Os- 
borne, though. Suppose Miss Polly )¥ould 
come with me and show me the way." 

Miss Polly was charmed and astonished at 
this proposal. " She knew the way. She 
would show Major Dobbin. She had often 
been with Mr. Sedley when Mrs. O. wag 
gone — was gone Russell-square way: and 
knew the bench where he liked to sit.'* She 
bounced away to her apartment, and ap* 
peared presently in her best bonnet and her 
mamma's yellow shawl, and large pebble 
brooch, of which she assumed the Ioan« in 
order to make herself a worthy companioD 
for the major. 

\ T\\a\> ofK(i«T^ then^ in his blue frock-coat 
\ and V)\xcV?>Vm ^w^^, ^w^ ^"^ ^w«i^\a&«5 VvU 
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arm, and they walked away very gayly. He 
was glad to have. a friend at hand for the 
scene, which he dreaded somehow. He 
asked a thousand more questions from his 
companion about Amelia: his kind heart 
grieved to think that she should have had to 
part with her son. How did she bear it ? 
Did she see him often ? Was Mr. Sedley 
pretty comfortable now, in a worldly point 
of view ? Polly answered all these ques- 
tions of Major Sugarplums to the very best 
of her power. 

And in the midst cf their walk an incident 
occurred, which, though very simple in its 
nature, was productive of the greatest delight 
to Major Dobbin. A pale young man, with 
feeble whiskers and a stiff white neckcloth, 
came walking down the lane, en sandwich : 
having a lady, that is, on each arm. One 
was a tall and commanding middle-aged fe- 
male, with features and a complexion simi- 
lar to those of the clergy]p[ian of the Church 
of England by whose side she marched, and 
the other a stunted little woman, with a dark 
face, ornamented by a fine new bonnet and 
white ribbons, and in a smart pelisse, with a 
rich gold watch in the midst of her perfon. 
The gentleman, pinioned as he was by these 
two ladies, carried further a parasol, shawl, 
and basket, so that his arms were entirely 
engaged, and, of course, he was unable to 
touch his hat in acknowledgment of the cour- 
tesy with which Miss Mary Clapp greeted 
him. 

He meekly bowed his head in reply to her 
salutation, which the two ladies returned in 
a patronizing air, and, at the same time, look' 
ing severely at the individual in the blue coat 
and bamboo cane, who accompanied Miss 
Polly. 

" Who's that ?" asked the major, amused 
by the group, and after he had made way 
for the three to pass up the lane. Mary 
looked at him rather roguishly. 

** That is our curate, the Reverend Mr. 
Binny (a twitch from Major Dobbin), and 
his sister. Miss B. Lord bless us, how she 
did use to worret us at Sunday-school ; and 
the other lady — the little on'e, with a cast in 
her eye, and the handsome watch, is Mrs. 
Binney — Miss Grits that was ; her pA was a 
grocer, and kept the Little Original Gold 
Tea Pot in Kensington Gravel Pits. They 
were married last month, and are just come 
back fi'om Margate. She's five thousand 
pound to her fortune ; but her and Miss B., 
who made the match, have quarreled al- 
ready." 

If the major had twitched before, he 
staited now, and slapped the bamboo on the 
ground with an emphasis which made Miss 
Clapp cry, "Law," and laugh, too. He 
stood for a moment silent, with open mouth, 
looking after the retreating young couple, 
while Miss Mary told their history ; but he 
^d not hear beyond the announcement of 

r 



the reverend gentleman^ marriage ; his head 
was swimming with felicity. After this ren- 
counter he began to walk double quick toward 
the place of his destination ; and yet they 
were too soon (for he was in a great tremor 
at the idea of a meeting, for which he hac' 
been longing any time these ten years)— 
through the Brompton lanes, and entering at 
the little old portal in Kensington Garden 
wall. 

" There they are," said Miss Polly, and 
she felt him again start back on her arm. 
She was a confidante at once of the whole 
business. She knew the story as well as if 
she had read it in one of her favorite novel- 
books — " Fatherless Fanny," or the " Scot- 
tish Chiefs." 

"Suppose you were to run on and tell 
her," the major said. Polly ran forward, 
her yellow shawl streaming in the breeze. 

Old Sedley was seated on a bench, bis 
handkerchief placed over his knees, prattling 
away according to his wont, with some old 
story about old times, to which Amelia had 
listened, and awarded a patient smile many 
a time before. She could of late think of 
her own affairs, and smile, or make other 
marks of recognition of her father's stories, 
without scarcely hearing a word of the old 
man's tales. As Mary came bouncing along, 
and Amelia caught sight of her, she started 
up from her bench. Her first thought was, 
that. something had happened to Georgy; 
but the sight of the messenger's eager and 
happy face dissipated that fear in the timer* 
ous mother's bosom. 

" News ! news !" cried the emissary of 
Major Dobbin. " He's come ! he's come !'* 

"Who's come?" said Emmy, still thinking 
of her son. 

" Look there I" answered Miss Clapp, 
turning round and pointing ; in which direc- 
tion Amelia, looking, saw Dobbin's lean figure 
and long shadow stalking across the grass. 
Amelia started in her turn, blushed up, and, 
of course, began to cry. At all this simple 
little creature's f^tes, the grandes eaux were 
accustomed to play. 

He looked at her — oh, how fondly — as 
she came running toward him, her hands 
before her, ready to give them to him. She 
wasn't changed. She was a little pale : a 
little stouter in figure. Her eyes were the 
same — ^the kind, trustful eyes. There were 
scarce three lines of silver in her soft, brown 
hair. She gave him both her hands as she 
looked up, flushing and smiling through her 
tears, into his honest homely face. He took 
the two little hands between his two, and 
held them there. He was speechless for a 
moment. Why did he not take her in his 
arms, and swear that he would never leave 
her ? She must have yielded : she could not 
but have obeyed him. 

\ said, «i^©T «L vviL\x&^. 
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*^ Mrs. Dobbin ?" Amelia said, makiog a 
movement back. Why didn't he speak ? 

** No," he said, letting her hands go : 
** Who has told you those lies ? I mean, 
your brother Jos came in the same ship with 
me, and is come home to make you all hap- 
py !" 

" Papa, papal" Emmy cried out, "here 
are news ! My brother is in England. He 
is come to take care of you. Here is Major 
Dobbin." 

Mr. Sedley started up, shaking a great 
deal, and gathering up his thoughts. Then 
he stepped forward and made an old-fash- 
ioned bow to the major, whom he called Mr. 
Dobbin, and hoped his worthy father. Sir 
William, was quite well. He proposed to 
call upon Sir William, who had done him 
the honor of a visit a short time ago. Sir 
WiUiam had not called upon the old gentle- 
man for eight years ; it was that visit he was 
thinking of returning. 

** He is very much shaken," Emmy whis- 
pered, as Dobbin went up and cordially shook 
hands with the old man. 

Although he had such particular business 
in London that evening, the major -consented 
to forego it upon Mr. Sedley's invitation to 
him to come home and partake of tea. Ame- 
lia put her arm under that of her young 
friend with the yellow shawl, and headed 
the party on their return homeward, so that 
Mr. Sedley fell to Dobbin's share. ThQ old 
man walked very slowly, and told a number 
of ancient histories about himself and his 
poor Bessy, his former prosperity, and his 
bankruptcy. His thoughts, as is usual with 
failing old men, were quite in former times. 
The past, with the exception of the one 
catastrophe which he felt, he knew little 
about. The major was glad to let him talk 
on. His eyes were fixed upon the figure in 
front of him — ^the dear little figure — always 
present to his imagination and in his prayers, 
and visiting his dreams, wakeful or slumber- 
ing. 

Amelia was very happy, smiling, and ac- 
tive all that evening ; pedbrming her duties 
as hostess of th« little entertainment with 
the utmost grace and propriety, as Dobbin 
thought. His eyes followed her about as 
they sate in the twilight. How many a time 
had he longed for that moment, and thought 
of her far away, under hot winds and weary 
marches, gentle and happy, kindly minister- 
ing to the wants <of old age, «nd decorating 
poverty with «weet submission — as he saw 
her now. I do not say that his taste was the 
highest, or that it is the duty of great intel- 
^ts to be content with abread^and-butter par- 
adise, such as suflliced our simple old friend ; 
but his desires were of this sort, whether 
for good or bad ; and, with Amelia to help 
him, he was as ready to drink as many cups 
of tea as Doctor Johnson. 
Amelia seeing this propensity, laug\ungVy 



encouraged it, and looked exceedii ^ly niguuf 
as she administered to him cup after cup. it 
is true, she did not know that the major had 
had no dinner, and that the cloth was lud 
for him at the Slaughter's, and a plate laid 
thereon to mark that the table was retained, 
in that very box in which the major and 
George had sate many a time carousmg, 
when she was a child just come home from 
Miss Pinkertou's school. 

The first thing Mrs. Osborne showed the 
major was Georgy's miniature, for which she 
ran up stairs on her arrival at home. It was 
not half handsome enough, of course, for the 
boy, but wasn't it noble of him to think of 
bringing it to his mother? While her papa 
was awake she did not talk much about 
Georgy. To hear about Mr. Osborne and 
Russell-square was not agreeable to the old 
man, who very likely was unconscious that 
he had been living for some months past 
mainly on the bounty of his richer rival ; and 
lost his temper, if allusion was made to tb^ 
other. 

Dobbin told him all, and a little more per 
haps than all, that had happened on board 
the JElamchunder ; and exaggerated Jos's be- 
nevolent dispositions toward his father, and 
resolution to make him comfortable in his old 
days. The truth is, that, during the voy- 
age, the major had impressed this duty most 
strongly upon his fellow-passenger, and ex- 
torted promises from him that he would take 
charge of his sister and her child. He 
soothed Jos's irritation with regard to the 
bills which the old gentleman had drawn 
upon him, gave a laughing account of his 
own sufferings on the same score, and of the 
famous consignment of wine with which the 
old man had favored him : and brought Mr. 
Jos, who was by no means an ill-natured per- 
son when well pleased and moderately flat- 
tered, to a very good state of fooling regard- 
ing his relatives in Europe. 

And in fine I am ashamed to say that the 
major stretched the truth so far as to tell old 
Mr. Sedley that it was mainly a desire to see 
his parent which brought Jos once more to 
Europe. 

At his accustomed hour, Mr. Sedley begau 
to doze in his chair, and then it was Ame- 
lia's opportunity to commence her conversa- 
tion, which she did with great eagerness; it 
related exclusively to Georgy. She did not 
talk at all about her own sutifeiings at break- 
ing from him, for, indeed, this worthy wom- 
an, though she was half-killed by the separ- 
ation from the child, yet thought it was very 
wicked in her to repine at losing him ; bat 
every thing conceiving him, his virtues tal- 
ents, and prospects, she poured out. She 
described his angelic beauty; narrated ahmi- 
dred instances of his generosity and greatnoa 
of mind while living with her : how a royal 
duchess had stopped and admired hin in 
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cared for now, and how he had a groom and 
a pony ; what quickness and cleverness he 
had, and what a prodigiously well-read and 
delightful person the Reverend Lawrence 
Veal was, George's master. "He knows 
every thing,^* Amelia said. ** He has the 
most delightful parties. You who are so 
learned, yourself, and have read so much, 
end are so clever and accomplished — don't 
shake your head and say no. — He always 
used to say you were — you will be charmed 
with Mr. Veal's parties. The last Tuesday 
in every month. He says there is no place 
in the bar or the senate that Georgy may 
not aspire to. Look here," and she went 
to the piano-drawer and drew out a theme 
of Georgy's composition. This great effort 
of genius, which is still in the possession of 
George's mother, is as follows : 

On Selfishness. — Of all the vices which 
degrade the human character, selfishness is 
the most odious and contemptible. An un- 
due love of self leads to the most monstrous 
crimes, and occasions the greatest misfor- 
tunes both in states and families. As a self- 
ish man will impoverish nis family and often 
bring them to ruin ; so a selfish king brings 
ruin on his people and often plunges them 
into war. 

Example : The selfishness of Achilles, as 
remarked by the poet Homer, occasioned a 
thousand woes to the Greeks — fivpi* ^Axaiol^ 
&Xye: idtjKe^(Rom. II. A. 2). The selfish- 
ness of the late Napoleon Bonaparte occa- 
sioned innumerable wars in Europe, and 
caused him to perish, himself, in a miserable 
island — ^that of Saint Helena in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

We see by these examples that we are 
not to consult our own interest and ambition, 
but that we are to consider the interests of 
others as well as our own. 

George -S. Osborne. 

Athene Houses 24 April, 1827. 

" Think of him writing such a hand, and 
quoting Greek, too, at his age," the delighted 
mother said. "O^ William," she added, 
holding out her hand to the major — " what 
a treasure Heaven has given me in that boy ! 
He is the comfort of my life — and he is the 
image of — of him that's gone." 

"Ought I to be angry with her for being 
faithful to him ?" William thought. " Ought 
I to be jealous of my friend in the grave, or 
hurt that such a heart as Amelia's can love 
only once and forever ? Oh, George, George, 
how little you knew the prize you had, 
though." 

This sentiment passed rapidly through 
William's mind, as he was holding Amelia's 
hand, while the handkerchief was vailing 
her eyes. 

" Pear friend," she said, pressing the hand 
which held hers, " how good, how kind you 



always have been to me! Se<^ papa ic 
stirring. You will go and see Georgy to« 
morrow, won't you ?" 

" Not to-morrow," said poor old Dobbin. 
" I have business." 

He did not like to own that he had not as 
yet been to his parents and his dear sister 
Anne — ^a remissness for which I am sure 
every well-regulated person will blame the 
major. And presently he took his leave, 
leaving his address behind him for Jos, 
against the latter's arrival. And so the first 
day was over, and he had seen her. 

When he got back to the Slaughter's, the 
roast fowl was of course cold, in which con- 
dition he ate it for supper. 

Knowing what early hours his family 
kept, and that it would be needless to disturb 
their slumbers at so late an hour, it is on 
record, that Major Dobbin treated himself to 
half-price at the Haymarket Theater that 
evening, where let us hope he enjoyed him- 
self. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

THE OLD PIANO. 

The major's visit left old John Sedley m 
a great state of agitation and excitement. 
His daughter could not induce him to settle 
down to his customary occupations or amuse- 
ments that night. He passed the evening 
fumbling among his boxes and desks, untying 
his papers with trembling hands, and sorting 
and arranging them against Jos's arrival. 
He had them in the greatest order — ^his 
tapes and his files, his receipts, and his let- 
ters with lawyers and correspondents ; the 
documents relative to the Wine Project 
(which failed from a most unaccountable ac- 
cident, after commencing with the most 
splendid prospects), the Coal Project (which 
only a want of capital prevented from becom- 
ing the most successful scheme ever put 
before the public), the Patent Saw-mills and 
Sawdust Consolidation Project, &:c., &c. 
All night, until a very late hour, he passed 
in the preparation of these documents, trem- 
bling about from one room to another, with 
a quivering candle and shaky hands. " Here's 
the wine papers, here's the sawdust, here's 
the coals ; here's my letters to Calcutta and 
Madras, and replies from Major Dobbin, C. 
B., and Mr. Joseph Osborne to the same. 
He shall find no irregularity about me, Em- 
my," the old gentleman said. 

Emmy smiled. "I don't think Jos will 
care about seeing those papers, papa," she 
said. 

" You don't know any thing about busi- 
ness, my dear," answered the sire, shaking 
his head with an important air. And vt vas^s^^ 
be confessed, \)t\^\. qw ^\^ ^wsX'^^ikcsc'j "^wsfc. 
1 very igaomtv^ tmd\\i^\.\^ ^^w^ .'^wsv^^^'^*^ 
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are so knowing. All these twopenny docu- 
ments arranged on a side table, old Sedley 
covered them carefully over with a clean 
bandanna handkerchief (one out of Major 
Dobbin*s lot), and enjoined the maid and 
landlady of the house, in the most solemn 
way, not to disturb those papers, which were 
arranged for the arrival of Mr. Joseph Sed- 
ley the next morning — " Mr. Joseiph Sedley, 
of the Honorable East India Company's 
Bengal Civil Service." 

Amelia found him up very early the next 
morning, more eager, more hectic, and more 
shaky £an ever. **T didn't sleep much, 
Emmy, my dear," he said. " I was think- 
ing of my poor Bessy. I wish she was alive, 
to ride in Jos's carriage once again. She 
kept her own, and became it very well." 
And his eyes filled with tears, which trickled 
down his furrowed okl face. Amelia wiped 
them away, and smilingly kissed him, and 
tied the old man's neckcloth in a smart bow, 
and put his brooch into his best shirt frill, in 
which, in his Sunday suit of mourning, he 
sat from six o'clock in the morning, awaiting 
the arrival of his son. 

There are some splendid tailors' shops in 
the High-street of Southampton, in the fine 
plate-glass windows of which hung gorgeous 
waistcoats of all sorts, of silk and velvet, and 
gold and crimson, and pictures of the last 
new fashions, in which diose wonderful gen- 
tlemen witli quizzing glasses, and holding on 
to little boys with the exceeding large eyes 
and curly hair, ogle ladies, in riding habits, 
prancing by the statue of Achilles at Apsley 
House. Jos, although provided with some 
of the most splendid vests that Calcutta could 
furnish, thought he could not go to town un- 
til he was supplied with one or two of these 
garments, and selected a crimson satin, em- 
broidered with gold butterflies, and a black 
and red velvet tartan with white sti*ipes and 
a rolling collar, with which, and a rich blue 
satin stock, and a gold pin, consisting of a 
five-barred gate with a hoi'seman in pink 
enamel jumping over it, he thought he might 
make his entry into London wifli some dig- 
nity. For Jos's former shyness and blun- 
dering, blushing timidity had given way to a 
more candid and coui-ageous self-assertion 
of his worth. " I don't care about owning 
Bt," Waterloo Sedley would say to his 
friends, "I am a dressy man." And diough 
rather uneasy if the ladies looked at him at 
the Government House balls, and though he 
blushed and turned away alarmed under 
their glances, it was chiefly from a dread lest 
they should make love to him, that he avoid- 
ed them, being averse to marriage altogether. 
But there was no such swell in Calcutta as 
Waterloo Sedley, I have heard say; and he 
had the handsomest turn-out, gave the best 
bachelor d'mnfiTs, and had the finest plate in 
t6e whole place. 
To make these waistcoats for a man of Tais 



size and dignity took at least a day, part ot 
which he employed in huring a servant tfl 
wait upon him and his native ; and in m- 
structing the agent who cleared his baggage, 
his boxes, his books, which he never read ; 
his chests of mangoes, chutney, and currie- 
powders ; his shawls ifor presents to people 
whom he didn't know as yet; and the rest 
of his Persicos apparatus. 

At length, he drove leisurely to London 
on the third day, and in the new waistcoat. 
The native, with chattering teeth, shudder- 
ing in a shawl on the box by the side of the 
new European servant; Jos pufiSnghis pipe 
at intervals, within, and looking so majestic, 
that little boys cried "hooray," and many 
people thought he must be a governor-gen- 
eral. i7e, I promise, did not decline the 
obsequious invitations of the landlords tc 
alight and refresh himself in the neat coun 
try towns. Having partaken of a copious 
breakfast, with fish, and rice, and hard eggs, 
at Southampton, he had so far i-allied at 
Winchester as to think a glass of sherry 
necessary. At Alton he stepped out of his 
carriage, at his servant's request, and imbibed 
some of the ale for which the place is famous. 
At Farnham he stopped to view the bishop^s 
castle, and to partake of a light dinner of 
stewed eels, veal cutlets, and French beans, 
with a bottle of claret. He was cold over 
Bagshot Heath, where the native chattered 
more and more, and Jos Sahib took some 
brandy-and-water ; in fact, when he drove 
into town, he was as full of wine, beer, meat, 
pickles, cherry-brandy, and tobacco, as the 
steward's cabin of a steam-packet. It was 
evening when his cairiage thundered up to 
the little door in Brompton, whither the af- 
fectionate fellow drove first, and before hieing 
to the apartments secured for him by Mr. 
Dobbin at the Slaughter's. 

All the faces in the street were in the 
window^; the little maid-servant flew to 
the wicket-gate, the Mesdames Clapp looked 
out from the casement of the ornamented 
kitchen ; Emmy, in a great flutter, was in 
the passage among the hats and coats, and 
old Sedley in the parlor inside, shaking all 
over. Jos descended from the post-chaise 
and down the creaking, swaying steps in aw- 
ful state, supported by the new valet from 
Southampton and the shuddering native, 
whose brown face was now livid with cold, 
and of the color of a turkey's gizzard. He 
created an immense sensation in the passage 
presently, where Mrs. and Miss Clappt 
coming perhaps to listen at the parlor door, 
found Loll Jewab shaking upon the hall> 
bench under the coats, moaning in a strange, 
piteous way, and showing his yellow eyebdb 
and white teeth. 

For, you see, we have adroithr shut the 
door upon the meeting between Jos and the 
cAd (fSL\\ie\\ ^vi^ ^^ "^^T little gentle sitlef 
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fected : so, of course, was his daughter : nor 
was Jos without feeling. In that long ab- 
sence of ten years, the most selfish wiU think 
about home and early ties. Distance sanc- 
tifies both. Long brooding over those lost 
pleasures exaggerates their charm and 
sweetness. Jos was unaffectedly glad to see 
and shake the hand of his father, between 
whom and himself there had been a cool- 
ness — glad to see his little sister, whom he 
remembered so pretfy and smiling, and pain- 
ed at the alteration which time, grief, and 
misfoitune had made in the shattered old 
man. Emmy had come out to the door in 
in her black clothes and whispered to him of 
her mother's death, and not to speak of it to 
their father. There was no need of this 
caution, for the elder Sedley himself began 
immediately to speak of the event, and prat- 
tled about it, and wept over it plenteously. 
It shocked the Indian not a little, and made 
him think of himself less than the poor fel- 
low was accustomed to do. 

The result of the interview must have 
been veiy satisfactory, for when Jos had 
reascended his post-chaise, and had driven 
away to hi» l^otel, Emmy embraced her 
father tenderly, appealing to him with an 
air of triumph, and asking the old man 
whether she did not always say that her 
brother had a good heart ? 

Indeed, Jos Sedley, affected by the hum- 
ble position in which he found his relations, 
and in the expansiveness and overflowing 
of heart occasioned by the first meeting, de- 
clared that they should never suffer want or 
discomfort any more, that he was at home 
for some time at any rate, during which his 
house and every thing he had should bo 
tbeirs; and that Amelia would look very 
pretty at the head of his table — ^until she 
would accept one of her own. 

She shook her head sadly, and had, as 
usual, recourae to the water-works. She 
knew what he meant. She and her young 
confidante. Miss Mary, had talked over the 
matter most fully, the very night of the ma- 
jor's visit; beyond which time the impetu- 
ous Polly could not' refrain from talking of 
the discovery which she had made, and de- 
scribing the start and tremor of joy by which 
Major Dobbin betrayed himself when Mr. 
Binney passed with his bride, and the ma- 
jor learned that he had no longer a rival to 
fear. ** Didn't you see how he shook all 
over when you asked if he was married, 
and he said, ' Who told you those lies ?' O 
ma'am," Polly s^id, »* he never, kept his eyes 
off you ; and I'm sure he's grown giay a 
thinking of you." 

But Amelia, looking up at her bed, over 
which hung the portraits of her husband and 
MB, told her young proUgee, never, never, 
lo speak on that subject again ; that Major 
Dobbin bad beea her husband's dearest 



friend, and her own and George's most fcind 
and affectionate guardian; that she loved 
him as a brother — but that a woman whc 
had been married to such an angel as that, 
and she pointed to the wall, could never 
think of any other union. Poor Polly sigh- 
ed : she thought what she should do if young ^ 
Mr. Tomkins, at the surgery, who sJways 
looked at her so at church, and who, by 
those mere aggressive glances had put her 
timorous little heart into such a flutter that 
she was ready to surrender at once — ^what 
she should do if he were to die ? She knew 
he was consumptive, his cheeks were so 
red, and he was so uncommon thin in the 
waist. 

Not that Emmy, being made aware of 
the honest major's passion, rebuffed him in 
any way, or felt displeased with him. Such 
an attachment from so true and loyal a gen- 
tleman could make no woman angry. Des- 
demona was not angry with Cassio, tliough 
there is very little doubt she saw the lieu- 
tenant's partiality for her (and I for my part 
believe that many more things took place in 
that sad affair than the worthy Moorish of- 
ficer ever knew of) : why» Miranda was 
even very kind to Caliban, and we may 
be pretty sure for the same reason. Not 
that she would encourage him in the least, 
the poor uncouth monster, of course not. 
No more would Emmy by any means en- 
courage her admirer, the major. She would 
give him that friendly regard, which so much 
excellence and fidelity merited ; she would 
treat him with perfect cordiality and frank* 
ness until he made his proposals ; and then 
it would be time enough for her to speak, 
and to put an end to hopes which never 
could be realized. 

She slept, therefore, very soundly that 
evening, after the conversation with. Miss 
Polly, and was more than ordinarily happy, 
in spite of Jos's delaying. '* I am glad he is 
not going to many that Miss O'Dowd," she 
thought. "Colonel O'Dowd never could 
have a sister fit for such an accomplished 
man as Major William." Whor was there 
among her little circle, who would make him 
a good wife ? Not Miss Binney, she was 
too old and ill-tempered; Miss Osborne? 
too old, too. Little Polly was too young. 
Mrs. Osborne could not find any body to suit 
the major before she went to sleep. 

However, when the postman made his 
appearance, the little party were put out of 
suspense, by the receipt of a letter from Jos 
to his sister, who announced, that he felt a 
little fatigued after his voyage, and should 
not be able to move on that day, but that he 
would leave Southampton early the next 
morning, and be with his father and mother 
at evening. Amelia as she read out the let- 
ter to her father, pausea over tba V»l^<»t. 
words \ \v'a . \^x^3^Ja.w^ ^ ^«^a ^^'sx:^ ^x^ x^^ 
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Nor could he ; for the fact is that though the 
major rightly suspected that his traveling 
companion never would be got into motion 
in so short a space as twenty-four hours, 
and would find some excuse for delaying, 
yet Dobbin had not wiitten to Jos to 
inform him of the calamity which had be- 
** fallen the Sedley family : being occupied in 
talking with Amelia until long after post- 
hour. 

The same morning brought Major Dobbin 
a letter to the Slaughter's Coffee House 
from his friend at Southampton; begging 
dear Dob to excuse Jos for being in a rage 
when awakened the day before (he had a 
confounded head-ache, and was just in his 
first sleep), and entreating Dob to engage 
comfortable rooms at the Slaughter's for Mr. 
Sedley and his servants. The major had 
become necessary to Jos during the voyage. 
He was attached to him, and hung upon him. 
The other passengers were away to Lon- 
don. Young Ricketts and little Chaffers 
went away on the coach that day — Ricketts 
on the box, and taking the reins from Bot- 
ley ; the doctor was off to his family at Port- 
sea; Bragg gone to town to his co-partners ; 
and the first mate busy in the unloading of the 
Ramchunder. Mr. Jos was very lonely at 
Southampton, and got the landlord of the 
George to take a glass of wine with him that 
day ; at the very hour at which Major Dob- 
bin was seated at the table of his father, Sir 
William, where his sister found out (for it 
was impossible for the major to tell fibs) 
tliat he had been to see Mrs. George Os- 
borne. 

Jos was so comfortably situated in Saint 
Martin's Lane, he could enjoy his hookah 
there with such perfect ease, and could 
swagger down to the theaters, when mind- 
ed, so agreeably, that, perhaps, he would 
have remained altogether at the Slaughter's 
had not his friend, the major, been at his el- 
bow. That gentleman would not let the 
Bengalee rest until he executed his promise 
of having a home for Amelia and his father. 
Jos was a soft fellow in any body's hands ; 
Dobbin most active in any body's concerns 
but his own ; the civilian was, therefore, an 
easy victim to the guileless arts of this good- 
natured diplomatist, and was ready to do, to 
purchase, hire, or relinquish whatever his 
friend thought fit. Loll Jewab, of whom 
the boys about Saint Martin's-lane used to 
make cruel fun whenever he showed his 
dusky countenance in the street, was sent 
back to Calcutta in the Lady Kicklebury 
East Indiaman, in which Sir William Dob- 
bin had a share ; having previously taught 
Jos's European the art of preparing curries, 
pilaws, and pipes. It was a matter of great 
delight and occupation to Jos to superintend 



Acre : and a pair of handsome horses were 
jobbed, with which Jos drove about in state 
in the park, or to call upon hi» Indian friends. 
Amelia was not seldom by his side on these 
excursions, when also Major Dobbin wouk! 
be seen in the back seat of the carriage. At 
other times old Sedley and his daughter 
took advantage of it ; and Miss Clapp, who 
frequently accompanied her friend, had great 
pleasure in being recognized as she sate ir 
the carriage, dressed in the famous yellow 
shawl, by the young gentleman at the 
surgery, whose face might commonly be 
seen over the window-blinds as she pass- 
ed. 

Shortly after Jos's first appearance at 
Brompton, a dismal scene, indeed, took place 
at that humble cottage, at which the Sedleys 
had passed the last ten years of their life. 
Jos's carriage (the temporary one, not the 
chariot under construction) arrived one day 
and carried off old Sedley and his daughter-- 
to return no more. The tears tliat were shed 
by the landlady and the landlady's daughter at 
that event were as genuine tears of sorrow as 
any that have been outpoured in the course 
of this history. In their long acquaintance- 
ship and intimacy they could not recall a 
harsh word that had been uttered by Ame- 
lia. She had been all sweetness and kind- 
ness, always thankful, always gentle, even 
when Mrs. Clapp lost her own temper, and 
pressed for the rent. When the kind creature 
was going away for good and all, the land- 
lady reproached herself bitterly for ever hat- 
ing used a rough expression to her — hov: 
she wept, as they stuck up with wafers on 
the window a paper notifying that the littk 
rooms so long occupied were to let ! They 
never would have such lodgers again, that 
was quite clear. After-life proved the truth 
of this melancholy prophecy : and Mrs. 
Clapp revenged herself for the deterioratioD 
of mankind by levying the most savage 
contributions upon the tea-caddies and legs 
of mutton of her locataires. Most of ^em 
scolded and grumbled : some of them did 
not pay: none of them staid. The landlady 
might well regret those old, old friends, who 
had left her. 

As for Miss Mary, her sorrow at Amelia's 
departure was such as I shall npt attempt 
to depict. From childhood upward she had 
been with her daily, and had attached her 
self so passionately to that dear, good lady 
that when the grand barouche came to carry 
her off into splendor, she fainted in the 
arms of her friend, who was indeed scarcely 
less affected . than the good-natured giri 
Amelia loved her like a daughter. Daring 
eleven years the girl had been her constant 
friend and associate. The separation vna 
a very painful one indeed to her. Bnt it wai 
of course arranged that Mary was to come 
iJie bulldiag of a smart chariot, which he and \ and ^\».y oCleu at the grand new house wfaMi 
the major ordered in the neighboring; Lonft\©r ^w. 0%\«it\i«» 'w^^ ^wci^v «bA ^winra 
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Mary was sure she would never be so hap- 
py as she had been in then* humble cot; 
Miss (/lapp called it in the language of the 
novels which she loved. 

Let us hope she was wrong in her judg- 
ment. Poor Emmy's days of happiness had 
been very few in that humble cot. A gloo- 
my fate had oppressed her there. She 
never liked to come back to the house after 
she had left it, or to face the landlady who 
had tyrannized over her when ill-humored 
and unpaid ; or when pleased had treated her 
with a coarse familiarity scarcely less odious. 
Her servility and fulsome compliments when 
Emmy was in prosperity were not more to 
that lady's liking. She cast about notes of 
admiration all over the new house, extolling 
every article of furniture or ornament ; she 
fingered Mrs. Osborne's dresses, and calcu- 
lated their price. Nothing could be too 
good for that sweet lady, she vowed and 
protested. But in the vulgar sycophant who 
now paid court to her, Emmy always re- 
membered the coarse tyrant who had made 
her miserable many a time : to whom she 
had been Iforced to put up petitions for time, 
when the rent was overdue ; who cried out 
at her extravagance if she bought delicacies 
for her ailing mother or father; who had 
seen her humble, and trampled upon her. 

Nobody ever heard of these griefs, which 
had been part of our poor little woman's lot 
in life. She kept them secret from her 
fether, whose improvidence was the cause of 
much of her misery. She had to bear all the 
blame of his misdoings, and indeed was so 
utterly gentle and humble as to be made by 
nature for a victim. 

I hope she is not to suffer much more of 
that hard usage. And, as in all griefs, there 
is said to be some consolation, I may men- 
tion that poor Mary, when left at her friend's 
departure in a hysterical condition, was 
placed under the medical treatment of the 
young fellow from the surgery, under whose 
care she rallied after a short period. E mmy, 
when she went away from Brompton, endow- 
ed Mary with every article of furniture that 
the house contained : only taking away her 
pictures (the two pictures over the bed) and 
her piano — that little old piano which had 
now passed into a plaintive jingling old age, 
but which she loved for reasons of her own. 
She was a child when first she played on it : 
and her parents gave it her. It had been 
given to her again since, as the reader may 
remember, when her father's house was 
gone to ruin, and the instrument was recov- 
ered out of the wreck. 

Major Dobbin was exceedingly pleased 
when, as he was superintending the ar- 
rangements of Jos's new house, which the 
major insisted should be very handsome and 
comfoitable, the cart an'ived from Bromp- 
ton. bringing the trunks and band -boxes of 
thj» rmigmnts from that village, aqd Vf\i^ 



tiio. them the old piano. Amelia would 
have 11 U| V her sitting room, a neat little 
apaitment on the second floor, adjoining her 
father's chamber : and where the old gen 
man sate commonly of e\ enings. 

When the men appeared, then, bearing 
this old music-box, and Amelia gave orders ^ 
that it should be placed in the chamber 
aforesaid, Dobbin was quite elated. ** I'm 
glad you've kept it," he said in a veiy sen- 
timental manner. " I was afmid you didn't 
care about it." 

** I value it more than any thing I have in 
the world," said Amelia. 

**J)(? you, Amelia?" cried the major 
The fact was, as he had bought it himself, 
though he never said any thing about it, it 
never entered into his head to suppose that 
Emmy should think any body else was the 
purchaser, and as a matter of course, he fan- 
cied that she knew the gift came from him. 
** Do you, Amelia ?" he said ; and the 
question, the great question of all, was 
trembling on his lips, when Emmy replied — 

** Can I do otherwise ? — did not he give 
it me ?" 

*'' I did not know," said poor old Dob, and 
his countenance fell. 

Emmy did not note the circumstance at 
the time, nor take immediate heed of the 
very dismal expression which honest Dob- 
bin's countenance assumed ; but she thought 
of it afterward. And then it struck her, 
with inexpressible pain and mortification too, 
that it was William who was the giver of 
the piano ; and not George, as she had fan- 
cied. It was not George's gift; the only 
one which she had received from her lover, 
as she thought — ^the thing she had cherished 
beyond all others — her dearest relic and 
prize. She had spoken to it about George ; 
played his favorite airs upon it; sate for 
long evening houra, touching, to the best of 
her simple art, melancholy harmonies on the 
keys, and weeping over them in silence. It 
was not George's relic. It was valueless 
now. The next time that old Sedley asked 
her to play, she said it was shockingly out 
of tune, that she had a headache, that she 
couldn't play. 

Then, according to her custom, she re- 
buked herself for her pettishness and ingrat- 
itude, and determined to make a reparation 
to honest William for the slight she had 
not expressed to him, but had felt for his 
piano. A few days- afterward, as they were 
seated in the drawing-room, where Jos had 
fallen asleep with great comfort after dinner, 
Amelia said, with rather a faltenng voice, to 
Major Dobbin — 

"I have to beg your pardon for some 
thing." 

** About what ?" said he. 

*^ About — about that little square pianu. 
I never thanked yo>\ feet Sx^«\!>»w -^^^ ^e*'*^ 
It Tue \ Tftasi^ ,\»»5\^ ^^«c^ %"g5ix\i^'v5st«kX'«»> 
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merried. I thought somebody e.se had 
given it. Thank you, William." She held 
out her hand ; but the poor little woman's 
heart was bleeding; and as for her eyes, of 
sourse they were at their work. 

But William Dobbin could hold no more, 
^ "Amelia, Amelia," he said, "I did buy it 
for you. I loved you then as I do now. I 
must tell you. I think I loved you from the 
first minute that I saw you, when George 
brought me to your house, to show me the 
Amelia whom he was engaged to. You 
were but a girl in white, with large ringlets ; 
you came down singing— do you remember ? 
— and we went to VauxhaU. Since then, 
I have thought of but one woman in the 
world, and that was you. I think there is 
no hour of the day has passed for twelve 
years that I haven't thought of you. I 
came to tell you this before I went to In- 
dia, but you did not care, and I hadn't the 
heart to speak. You did not care whether 
I staid or went." 

♦' I was very ungrateful," Amelia said. 

"No; only indifferent," Dobbin contin- 
ued, desperately. " I have nothing to make 
a woman be otherwise. I know what you 
are feeling now. You are .hurt in your 
heart at that discovery about the piano ; and 
that it came from me and not from George. 
I forgot, or I should never have spoken of 
it so. It is for ,me to ask your pardon for 
being a fool for a moment, and thinking that 
yeai's of constancy and devotion might have 
pleaded with you." 

** It is you who ar# cruel now," Amelia 
said, with some spirit. *♦ George is my 
husband, here and in heaven. How could I 
love any other but him? I am his now as 
when you first saw me, dear William. It 
was he who told me how good and generous 
you were, and who taught me to love you 
as a brother. Have you not been every 
thing to me and my boy? Our dearest^ 
truest, kindest friend and protector ? Had 
you come a few months sooner, perhaps you 
might have spared me that — that dreadful 
parting. Oh, it nearly killed me, William — 
but you didn't come, though I wished and 
prayed for you to come, and they took him 
too away from me. Isn't he a noble boy, 
William ? Be his friend still and mine" — 
and here her voice broke, and she hid her 
face on his shoulder. 

The major folded his arms round her, 
holding her to him as -if she was a child, 
and kissed her head. *' I will not change, 
dear Amelia," he said. "I ask for no 
more than your bve. I think I would not 
have it otherwise. Only let me stay near 
you, and see yon often." 

•• Yes, often," Amelia said. And so Wil- 
liam was at liberty to look and long : as the 
poor hoy at school who has no money may 
sjgb afiier the coDtenta of the tart-woman's 



CHAPTER LX 

RETURNS TO THE GENTEEL ^ ORJ«l# 

Good fortune now begins to smile upon 
Amelia. We are glad to get her out of 
that low sphere in which she has been 
creeping hitherto, and introduce her into a 
polite circle ; not so grand and refined as that 
in which our other female friend, Mrs. 
Becky, has appeared, but still having no 
small pretensions to gentility and fashion. 
Jos's friends were all from the three presi- 
dencies, and his new house was in the com- 
fortable Anglo-Indian district of which Moira 
Place is the center. Minto-square, Great 
Clive-street, Warren-street, Hastings-street, 
Ochterlony Place, Plassy-square, Assaye 
Terrace, (" Gardens" was a felicit-ous word 
not applied to stucco houses with asphalte 
terraces in front, so early as 1827) — ^who 
does not know these respectable abodes of 
the retired Indian aristocracy, and the quar- 
ter which Mr. Wenham calls the Black 
Hole, in a word ? Jos's position in life was 
not grand enough to entitle him to a house 
in Moira Place, where none can live but re- 
tired Members of Council, and partners oi 
Indian firms (who break after having settled 
a hundred thousand pounds on their wives, 
and retire into comparative penury to a 
country place and four thousand a year) : 
he engaged a comfortable house of a second 
or third-rate order in Gillespie street, pur- 
chasing the carpets, costly mirrors, and 
handsome and appropriate planned furniture 
by Seddons, from the assignees of Mr. 
Scape, lately admitted partner into the great 
Calcutta house of Fogle, Fake, and Cracks- 
man, in which poor Scape had embarked 
seventy thousand pounds, the earnings of a 
long and honorable life, talking Fake's place, 
who retired to a princely park in Sussex, 
(the Fogies have been long out of the firm, 
and Sir Horace Fogle is about to be raised 
to the peerage as Baron Bandanna)-— admit- 
ted, I say, partner into the gi*eat ageacy 
house of Fogle and Fake two years bBf<»re 
it failed for a million, and plunged half the 
Indian public into misery and ruin. 

Scape, ruined, honest, and broken-hearted 
at six^-five years c^ age, went out to Cal- 
cutta to wind up the afiSsiirs of the house. 
Walter Scape was . withdrawn from Eton 
and put into a merchant's house. Florence 
Scape, Fanny Scape, and their mother 
faded away to Boulogne, and will be heard 
of no more. To be brief, Jos stepped in 
and bought their carpets and sideboards, and 
admired himself in the mirrors which had 
reflected their kind, handsome faces. The 
Scape tradesmen, all hoiiorably paid, left 
their cards, and were eager to supply the 
new household. The large men io white 
waistcoats, who waited at Scape's dimiersi 

\ %TeQQ-grocers, bank-porters, and milkmen id 

\t\ve\T prw^x.^ c»^<(£\^^>\&^X\k^ 
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and iLgiatiated themselves with the butler. 
Mr. Chummy, the chimney-purifier, who had 
Bwept the last three families, tried to coax 
the butler* and the boy under him, whose 
duty it was to go out, covered with buttons 
and with stripes down his trowsers, for the 
protection of Mrs. Amelia whenever she 
chose to walk abroad. 

It was a modest establishment. The but- 
ler was Jos's valet also, and never was rtiore 
drunk than a butler ip a small family should 
be who has a proper regard for his master*s 
wine. Emmy was supplied with a maid, 
grown on Sir William Dobbin's suburban 
estate : a good girl, whose kindness and hu- 
mility disarmed Mrs. Osborne, who was at 
first terrified at the idea of having a servant 
to wait upon herself, who did not in the 
least know how to use one, and who always 
spoke to domestics with the most reveren- 
tial politeness. But this maid was very 
useful in the family, in dexterously tending 
old Mr. Sedley, who kept almost entirely to 
his own quarter of the house, and never 
mixed in any of the gay doings which took 
place there. 

Numbers of people came to see Mrs. Os- 
borne. Lady Dobbin and her daughters 
were delighted at her change of fortune, 
and waited upon her. Miss Osborne from 
Kussell-square came in her grand chariot 
with the Naming hammercloth emblazoned 
with the Leeds arms. Jos was reported to 
be immensely rich. Old Osborne had no 
objection that Georgy should inherit his 
uncle's property as well as his own. " Damn 
it, we will make a man of the feller," he 
said ; " and.IUl see him in parliament before 
I die. You may go and see his mother. 
Miss O., though I'll never set eyes on her :" 
and Miss Osborne came. Emmy, you may 
be sure, was very glad to see her, and so be 
brought nearer to George. That young 
fellow was allowed to come much more fre- 
quently tlian before to visit his mother. He 
dined once or twice a week in Gillespie- 
street, and bullied the servants and his rela- 
tions there, just as he did in Russell-square. 

He was always respectful to Major Dob- 
bin, however, and more modest in his de- 
meanor when that gentleman was present. 
He was a clever lad, and afraid of the major. 
George could not help admiring his friend's 
simplicity, his good humor, his various learn- 
ing, quietly imparted, his general love of trutli 
and justice. He had met no such roan as yet 
in the course of his experience, and he had an 
instinctive liking for a gentleman. He hung 
fondly by his godfather's side ; and it was his 
delight to walk in the Parks and hear Dobbin 
talk. William told George about his father, 
about India and Waterloo, about ^very thing 
but himself. When George was more than 
usually pert and conceited, the major made 
jokes at him, which Mrs. Osborne thought 
rery cruel. One day, taking him to the play, 



and the boy declining to go into the pit be- 
cause it was vulgar, the major took him to 
the boxes, left him there, and went down 
himself to the pit. He had not been seated 
there very long, before he felt an arm thrast 
under his, and a dandy little hand in a kid 
glove squeezing his aim. George had seon 
the absurdity of his ways, and come down 
from the upper region. A tender laugh of 
benevolence lighted up old Dobbin's face 
and eyes as 'he looked at the repentant 
little prodigal. He loved the boy, as he did 
every thing that belonged to Amelia. How 
charmed she was when she heard of this 
instance of George's goodness ! Her eyes 
looked more kindly on Dobbin than they 
ever had done. She blushed, he thought, 
after looking at him so. 

Georgy never tired of his praises of the 
major to his mother. ** I like»him, mamma, 
because. he knows such lots of things; and 
he ain't like old Veal, who is always brag- 
ging and using such long words, don't you 
know ? The chaps call him * Longtail ' at 
school. I gave him the name ; ain't it capi- 
tal ? But Dob reads Latin like English, and 
French, and that ; ,and when we go out to- 
gether he tells me stories about my papa, 
and never about himself; though I heard 
Colonel Buckler, at grandpapa's, say that he 
was one of the bravest officers in the army, 
and had distinguished himself ever so much. 
Grandpapa was quite surprised, and said, 
^That feller! why I didn't thinli he could 
say Bo to a goose ;' but I know he could, 
couldn't he, mamma?" 

Emmy laughed ; she thought it was very 
likely the major could do thus much. 

If there was a sincere liking between 
George and the major, it must be confessed 
that between the boy and his uncle no great 
love existed. George had got a way of 
blowing out his cheeks, and putting his 
hands in his waistcoat pockets, and saying, 
** God bless my soul, you don't say so," so 
exactly after the fashion of old Jos, that it 
was impossible to restrain from laughter. 
The servants would explode at dinner, if the 
lad, asking for something which wasn't at 
table, put on that countenance and used that 
favorite phrase. Even Dobbin would shoot 
out a sudden peal at the boy's mimiciy. If 
George did not mimic his uncle to his face, 
it was only by Dobbin's rebukes and Amelia's 
terrified entreaties that the little scapegrace 
was induced to desist. And the worthy 
civilian, being haunted by a dim conscious 
ness that the lad thought him an ass, and 
was inclined to turn him into ridicule, used 
to be extremely timorous, and, of course, 
doubly pompous and dignified in the presence 
of Master Georgy. When it was announced 
that the young gentleman was expected in 
Gillespie-street to dire with his mother, Mr. 
Jos commonly found that he had aa ^w^^^- 
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rnucn grieved at bis absence. On tbose 
days Mr. Sedley would commonly be in- 
duced to come out from his place of refuge 
in the upper stories; and there would be a 
flmall family paity, whereof Major Dobbin 
pretty generally formed one. He was the 
ami de la maison ; old Sedley 's friend, Em- 
my's friend, Georgy's friend, Jos's counsel 
and adviser. " He might almost as well be 
at Madras for any thing we see of him," 
Miss Ann Dobbin remarked at Camberwell. 
Ah I Miss Ann, did it not strike you that it 
was not you whom the major wanted to 
marry ? 

Joseph Sedley then led a life of dignified 
otiosity such as became a person of his emi- 
nence. His veiy fir^t point, of course, was 
to become a member of the Oriental Club : 
where he spent his mornings in the com- 
pany of his bf other Indians, where he dined, 
or whence he brought home men to dine. 

Amelia had to receive and entertain these 
gentlemen and their ladies. From these 
she heard how soon Smith would be in 
Council, how many lacs Jones had brought 
home with him : how Thomson's House in 
London had refused the bills drawn by 
Thomson, Kibobjee, and Co., the Bombay 
House, and how it was thought the Calcutta 
House must go too ; how very imprudent, to 
say the least of it, Mrs. Brown's conduct 
(wife of Brown of the Ahmednuggar Irregu- 
lars) had been with young Swankey of the 
Body Guard, sitting up with him on deck 
until all hours, and losing themselves as they 
were riding out at the Cape: how Mrs. 
Hardyraan had had out her thirteen sisters, 
daughters of a country curate, the Rev. 
Felix Rabbits, and married eleven of them, 
seven high up in the service : how Hornby 
was wild because his wife would stay in 
Europe; and Trotter was appointed collector 
at 0mmerapoora. This and similar talk 
took place, at the grand dinners all round. 
They had the same conversation, the same 
silver dishes ; the same saddles of mutton, 
boiled turkeys, and enti*6es. Politics set 
in a short time after dessert^ when the ladies 
ratired up-stairs, and talked about their com- 
plaints and their children. 

Mutato nomine^ it is all the same. Don't 
tlie barristers' wives talk about circuit? — 
don't the soldiers' ladies gossip about the 
regiment? — don't the clergymen's ladies dis- 
course about Sunday schools, and who takes 
whose duty ? — don't the very greatest ladies 
of all talk about that small clique of persons 
to whom they belong, and why shall our In- 
dian friends not have their own convei'sation ? 
only I admit it is slow for the laymen whose 
fate it sometimes is to sit by and listen. 

Before long Emmy had a visiting-book, 

and was driving about regularly in a carriage, 

calling upon Lady Bludyer, wife of Major- 

geoeral Sir Roger Bludyer, K.C.B., Beti- 

guJ Army: Lndy Huff, wife of Sit G 



Huff, Bombay ditto; Mrs. Pice, the lady 
of Pice the director, &:c. We are not long 
in using ourselves to changes in life. That 
carriage came round to Gillespie-street every 
day : that buttony boy sprang up and dowo 
from the box with Emmy's and Jos's visitr 
iug cards ; at stated hours Emmy and th« 
caiTiage went for Jos to the club, and to<M 
him an airing; or, putting old Sedley into tha 
vehicle, she drove the old man round the 
Regent's Park The lady's-mald and the 
chariot, the visiting-book and the buttony 
page, became soon as familiar to Amelia as 
the humble routine of Brompton. She ac- 
commodated herself to one as to the other. 
If Fate had ordained that she should be 
a duchess, she would even have done that 
duty too. She was voted, in Jos's female 
society, rather a pleasing young person — 
not much in her, but pleasing, and that sort 
of thing. 

The men, as usual, liked her artlese 
kindness and simple, refined demeanor. 
The gallant young Indian dandy at home oo 
furlough — ^immense dandies these — chained 
and mustached — driving in tearing cabs— 
the pillars of the theaters, living at West Ead 
hotels — nevertheless admired Mrs. Osborne 
liked to bow to her carriage in the Park, 
and to be admitted to have the honor of 
paying her a morning visit. Swankey of 
the Body Guard himself, that dangerouf 
youth, and the greatest buck of all the In- 
dian army, now on leave, was one day dis- 
covered by Major Dobbin Ute-d-tSte with 
Amelia, and describing the sport of pig- 
sticking to her, with great humor and elo- 
quence : and he spoke afterward of a " d— d 
king's officer that's always hanging about 
the house — a long, thin, queer-looking okiisb 
fellow — a dry fellow though, that took the 
shine out of a man in the talking line." 

Had the major possessed a little more 
personal vanity, he would have been jeabus 
of so dangerous a young buck, as that fts- 
cinating Bengal captain. But Dobbin was) 
of too simple and generous a nature to hafe 
any doubts about Amelia. He was glad that 
the young men should pay her respect; usd 
that others should admire her. Ever sioee 
womanhood, almost, had she not been per- 
secuted and undervalued ? It pleased hiifl 
to see how kindness brought out her good 
qualities, and how her spirits gently rose 
with . her prosperity. Any person who 
appreciated her, paid a compliment to the 
major's good judgment — that is, if a man 
may be said to have good judgment whv v 
under the influence of Love's delusion. 

After Jos went to court, which we maj 
be sure he did • as a loyal subject of hii 
soveraign (showing himself in his fuU eout 
suit at the club, whither Dobbin came tc 
^fetch him in a veiy shabby, old QDifiHin). 
\\iQ \s\\Q W^ ^"VT^S^ >Q^v(i^ %0Qucudi LopM 
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Bud admirer cf George lY., became such a 
tremendous Tory and pillar of the state, 
that he was for having Amelia to go to the 
drawing-room too. He somehow had work- 
ed himself up to believe that he was implicat- 
ed in the maintenance of the public welfare, 
and that the sovereign would not be happy 
unless Jos Sedley and his family appeared 
to rally round him at St. Jameses. 

Emmy laughed. "Shall I wear the 
family diamonds, Jos ?" she said. 

•* I wish you would let me buy you some," 
thought the major. ** I should like to see 
any that were too good for you." 



CHAPTER LXI. 

IJN WHICH TWO LIGHTS ARE PUT OUT. 

There came a day when the round of 
decorous pleasures and solemn gayeties in 
which Mr. Jos Sedley's family indulged, 
was inten'upted by an event which happens 
in most houses. As you ascend the stair- 
case of your house from the drawing to- 
ward the bed-room floors, you may have 
remarked a little arch in the wall right be- 
fore you, which at once gives light to the 
stair which leads from the second story to 
the third (where the nursery and servants' 
diambers commonly are), and serves for 
another purpose of utility, of which the 
undertaker's men can give you a notion. 
They rest the coffins upon that arch, or 
pass them through it so as not to disturb 
in any unseemly manner the cold tenant 
•lumbering within the black arch. 

That second-floor arch in a London 
house, looking up and down the well of the 
staircase, and commanding the main tho- 
roughfare by which the inhabitants are pass- 
ing ; by which cook lurks down before day- 
light to scour her pots and pans in the 
kitchen by which young master stealthily 
ascends, having left his boots in the hall, 
and let himself in after dawn from a jolly 
night at the club ; down which miss comes 
rustling in fresh ribbons and spreading mus- 
lins, brilliant and beautiful, and prepared for 
conquest and ball ; or master Tommy slides, 
preferring the bannisters for a mode of con- 
veyance, and disdaining danger and the 
stair; down which the mother is fondly 
carried smiling in her strong husband's arms, 
as he steps steadily step by step, and fol- 
lowed by the monthly nurse, on the day 
when the medical man has pronounced that 
the charming patient may go down stairs ; 
wp which John lurks to bed, yawning with 
a sputtering tallow candle, and to gather up 
before sunrise the boots which are await* 
mg him in the passages; that stair, up or 
down which babies are carried, old people 
are helped, guests are marshaled to ^e 
ball the parson walks to the christening, 



the doctor to the sick-room, and the un- 
dertaker's men to the upper floor — ^what a 
memento of Life, Death, and Vanity it 
is — that arch and stair — if you choose to 
consider it, and sit on the landing, looking 
up and down the well ! The doctor will 
come up to us too for the last time there, 
my friend in motley. The nurse will look 
in at the curtains, and you take no notice 
— and then she will fling open the windows 
for a little, and let in the air. Then they 
will pull down all the front blinds of the 
house and live in the back rooms — then 
they will send for the lawyer and other men 
in black, &c. Your comedy and mine will 
have been played then, and we shall be re- 
moved, O how far, from the trumpets, and 
the shouting, and the posture-making. If 
we are gentlefolks they will put hatchments 
over our late domicile, with gilt cherubim, 
and mottos stating that there is *' Quiet in 
Heaven." Your son will new furnish the 
house, or perhaps let it, and go into a more 
modern quai'ter; your name will be among 
the *' Members Deceased," in the lists of 
your clubs next year. However much you 
may be mourned, your widow will like to 
have her weeds neatly made — ^the cook will 
send or come up to ask about dinner — the 
survivors will soon bear to look at your pic- 
ture over the mantel-piece, which will 
presently be deposed from the place of hon- 
or, to make way for the portrait of the son 
who reigns. 

Which of the dead are most tenderlv 
and passionately deplored ? Those who love 
the survivors the least, I believe. The death 
of a child occasions a passion of grief and 
frantic tears, such as your end, brother 
reader, will never inspire. The death of 
an infant which scarce knew you, which a 
week's absence from you would have caused 
to forget you, will strike you down more 
than the loss of your closest friend, or your 
first-born son — a man grown like yourself, 
with children ot his own. We may be 
harsh and stem with Judah and Simeon — 
our love and pity gushes out for Benjamin, 
the little one. And if you are old, as some 
reader of this may be^ or shall be — old and 
rich, or old and poor — you may one day be 
thinking for yourself—" These people are 
very good round about me ; but they won't 
grieve too much when I am gone. I am vei-y 
rich, and they want my inheritance — or very 
poor, and they are tired of supporting me." 

The period of mourning for Mrs. Sed- 
ley's death was only just concluded, and 
Jos scarcely had had time tc cast off his 
black, and appear in the splendid waistcoats 
which he loved, when it became evident to 
those about Mr. Sedley, that another event 
was at hand, and that the old man was 
about to go seek for his wife in the dark 
land YjbiXh^T 9\\^ \v^'^. Y^^wi^'sAXivwv. ^^'^^br. 
i stale ol w^ ^\j.>Oa«f ^ \\Jb^x5cvr '^^s. '^^i^ss^ 
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solemnly remarked at the club, ** prevents 
me from giving my large parties this season : 
but if you will come in quietly at half-past 
six, Chutney, my boy, and take a homely 
dinner with one* or two of the old set — I 
shall be always glad to see you ?" So Jos 
and his acquaintances dined and drank their 
claret among themselves in silence; while 
the sands of life were running out in the 
old man's glass up-stairs. The velvet-footed 
butler brought them their wine ; and they 
composed themselves to a rubber after din- 
ner : at which Major Dobbin would some- 
times come and take a hand : and Mrs. Os- 
borne would occasionally descend, when her 
patient above was settled for the night, and 
had commenced one of those lightly troubled 
slumbers which visit the pillow of old age. 

The old man clung to his daughter during 
this sickness. He would take his broths and 
medicines from scarcely any other hand. 
To tend him became almost the sole busi- 
ness of her life. Her bed was placed close 
by the door which opened into his chamber, 
and she was alive at the slightest noise or 
disturbance from the couch of the querulous 
invalid. Though, to do him justice, he lay 
awake many an hour, silent and without 
stirring, unwilling to awaken his kind and 
vigilant nurse. 

He loved his daughter with more fond- 
ness now, perhaps, than ever he had done 
since the days of her childhood. In the 
discharge of gentle offices and kind filial 
duties, this simple creature shone most es- 
pecially. ** She walks into the room as 
silently as a sunbeam," Mr. Dobbin thought, 
as he saw her passing in and out from her 
father's room : a cheerful sweetness lighting 
up her face as she moved to and fro, grace- 
ful and noiseless. When women are broods 
ing over their children, or busied in a sick 
room, who has not seen in their faces those 
sweet angelic beams of love and pity? 

A secret feud of some.years' standing was 
thus healed : and with a tacit reconciliation. 
In these last hours and touched by her love 
and goodness, the old man forgot all his 
grief against her, and wrongs which he and 
his wife had many a long night debated : 
how she had given up every thing for her 
boy : how she was careless of her parents 
in their old age and misfortune, and only 
thought of the child : how absurdly and fool- 
ishly, impiously indeed, she took on^ when 
George was removed from her. Old Sed- 
ley forgot these charges as he was making 
up his last account, and did justice to the 
gentle and uncomplaining little martyr. 
One night, when she stole into his room, 
she found him awake, when the broken old 
man made his confession. " O, Emmy, Tve 
been thinking wd were very unkind and un- 
*ust to you," he said, and put out his cold 
and feeble band to her. She knelt down 
Mjjd pmyed by his bedside, as be did, too, 
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having still hold of her hand. When oa. 
turn comes, friend, may we have such roni- 
pany in our prayers. 

Perhapa as he was lying awake then, ht4 
life may have passed before him — ^his early 
hopeful struggles, his manly successes and 
prosperity, his downfall in his declining 
years, and his present helpless condition — 
no chance of revenge against Fortune, 
which had had the better of him — neither 
name nor money to bequeath — a speo(t-out 
bootless life of defeat and disappointment, 
and the end here ! "Which, I wonder, 
brother reader, is the better lot, to die pros- 
perous and famous, or poor and disappoint- 
ed? To have, and to be forced to yield; 
or to sink out of life, having played and lost 
the game ? That must be a strange feeling, 
when a day of our life comes and we say, 
" To-morrow^ success or failure won't mat- 
ter much : and the sun will rise, and all the 
myriads of mankind go to their work or 
their pleasure as usual, but I shall be out 
of the turmoil." 

So there came one morning and sunrise, 
when all the world got up and set about \\» 
various works and pleasures, with the ex- 
ception of old Joseph Sedley, who was not 
to fight with fortune, or to hope or scheme 
any more : but to go and take up a quiet 
and utterly unknown residence in a church- 
yard at £i*ompton by the side of hb olr) 
wife. 

Major Doobin, Jos, and Georgy followeJ 
his remains to the grave, in' a black ctotb 
coach. Jos came on purpose from the Star 
and Garter at Richmond,. whither he re- 
treated after the deplorable event. He did 
not care to remain in the house, with the — 
under the circumstances, you understand. 
But Emmy staid and did her duty as usual. 
She was bowed down by no especial grief, 
and rather solemn than sorrowful. She 
prayed that her own end might be as calm 
and painless, and thought with trust aad 
reverence of the words which she had heard 
from her father during his illness, indicative 
of his faith, his resignation, and his future 
hope. 

Yes, I think that will be the better endiog 
of the two, after all. Suppose you are par- 
ticularly rich, and well to do, and say, on that 
last day, *' I am very rich ; I am tolerably 
well known ; I have lived all my life in the 
best society, and, thank Heaven, come of a 
most respectahle family. I have served my 
king and country with honor. I was in Par- 
liament for several years, where, I may say, 
my speeches were listened to, and pretty 
well received. I don't owe any man a shil- 
ling : on the contrary, I lent my old coll^ 
friend, Jack Lazarus, fifty pounds, for wlud) 
my executors will not press him. I lesve 
my daughters with ten thousand pmindi 
apXeee — -noiT^ %Qod v^ortions for girls : I be- 
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Baker-streeU with a handsome jointure, to 
my widow for her life; and my landed prop- 
erty, besides money in the funds, and my 
cellar of well selected wine in Baker-street, 
to my son. 1 leave twenty pounds a year to 
my valet ; and I defy any man, after I am 
gone, to find any th.ng against my character." 
Or, suppose, on the other hand, your swan 
sings quite a different sort of dirge, and you 
say, **I am a poor, blighted, disappointed 
old fellow, and have made an utter failure 
through lifok I was not endowed either 
with brains or with good foitune, and confess 
that I have committed a hundred mistakes 
and blunders. I own to having forgotten my 
duty many a time. I can't pay what I owe. 
On my last bed I lie utterly helpless and hum- 
ble ; and I pray forgiveness for my weak- 
ness, and throw myself, with a contrite heait, 
at the feet of the Divine Mercy." Which 
of these two speeches, think you, would 
be the best oration for your own funei'al ? 
Old Sedley made the last; and in that hum- 
ble frame of mind, and holding by the hand 
of his daughter, life, and disappointment, and 
vanity sank away from under him. 

** 1 ou see," said old Osboiuie to George, 
** what comes of merit and industry, and 
judicious speculations, and that. Look at 
me and my banker's account. Look at your 
poor grandfiither, Sedley, and his failure. 
And yet he was a better man than I was, 
this day twenty years — a better man, 1 
should say, by ten thousand pound." 

Beyond these people and Mr. Clapp's 
family, who came over from Brompton to 
pay a visit of condolence, not a single soul 
alive ever carad a penny piece about old John 
Sedley, or remembered the existence of 
such a person. 

When old Osborne first heard from his 
friend Colonel Buckler (as little Georgy has 
already informed us> how distinguished an 
officer Major Dobbin was, he exhibited a 
great deal of scornful incredulity, and ex- 
pressed his surprise how ever such a feller 
as that should possess either brains or repu- 
tation. But he heard of the major's fame 
from various members of his society. Sir 
William Dobbin had a great opinion of his 
son, and narrated many stories illustrative 
of the major's learning, valor, and estinaation 
in the world's opinion. Finally, his name 
appeared in the lists of one or two great par- 
ties of the nobility, and this circumstance 
had a prodigious effect upon the old aristo- 
crat of Kussell-square. 

The major's position, as guardian to 
Georgy, whose possession had been ceded 
to his grandfiather, rendered some meetings 
between th^ two gentlemen inevitable ; and 
It was in one of these that old Osborne, a 
keen man of business, looking into the ma- 
jor's accounts with his ward and the boy's 
mother, got a hint which staggered him very 



much, and at once pained and pleased him, 
that it was out of William Dobbin's owb 
pocket that a pait of the fund had been sup- 
plied upon which the poor widow and the 
child had subsisted. 

When pressed upon the point, Dobbin, 
who could not tell lies, blushed and stam- 
mered a good deal, and finally confessed. 
** The marriage," he said (at which his in- 
terlocutor's face grew dark), ** was very 
much my doing. I thougbt my poor friend 
had gone so far, that retreat from his engage- 
ment would have been dishonor to him, and 
death to Mrs. Osborne ; and I could do no 
less, when she was left without resom'ces* 
than give what money I could spare to main 
tain her." 

" Major D.," Mr. Osborne said, looking 
hard at? him, and turning very red, too, "you 
did me a great injury ; but give me leave 
to tell you, sir, you are an honest feller. 
There's my hand, sir, though I little thought 
that my flesh and blood was a living on you." 
And the pair shook hands, with great'confu- 
sion on Major Dobbin's part, thus found out 
in his act of charitable hypocrisy. 

He strove to soflen the old man, and rec- 
oncile him toward his son's memory. " He 
was such a noble fellow," he said, " that all 
of us loved him, and would have done any 
thing for him. I, as a young man in those 
days, was flattered beyond measure by his 
preference for me, and was more pleased to 
be seen in his company than in that of the 
commander-in-chief. I never saw his equal 
for pluck and daring, and all the qualities of 
a soldier ;" and Dobbin told the old father as 
many stories as he could remember regard 
ing the gallantry and achievements of his 
son. *' And Georgy is so Uke him," the 
major added. 

' He's so like him that he makes me 
tremble sometimes," the grandfather said. 

On one or two evenings the major came to 
dine with Mr. Osborne (it was during the 
time of the sickness of Mr. Sedley), and as 
the two sate together in the evening, after 
dinner, all their talk was about the departed 
hero. The father boasted about him ac- 
cording to his wont, glorifying himself in re- 
counting his son's feats and gallantry; but 
his mood was, at any rate, better and more 
charitable than that in which he had been 
disposed until now to regard the poor fel 
low ; and the Christian heart of the kind 
major was pleased at these symptoms 
of returning peace and good will. On the 
second evening, old Osborne called Dob- 
bin William, just as he used to do at the 
time when Dobbin and George were boys 
together ; and the honest gentleman was af- 
fected by that mark of reconciliation. 

On the next day, at breakfast, when Miss 
Osborne, with the asperity of her age and 
character, ventured to make some remark 
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peaiance or behavior, tne master of the house 
interrupted her. ** You*d have been glad 
enough to git him for yourself, Miss O. 
But tiiem grapes are sour. Ha, ha ! Ma- 
jor William is a fine feller !" 

** That he is, gi'andpapa," said Georgy, 
approvingly : and going up close to the old 
gentleman, he took a hold of his large gray 
whiskers, and laughed in his face good-hu- 
moredly, and kissed him. And he told the 
story at night to his mother, who fully agreed 
vv'ith the boy. ** Indeed he is," she said. 
** Your dear father always said so. He is 
one of the best and most upright of men." 
Dobbin happened to drop in very soon after 
this conversation, which made Amelia blush, 
perhaps; and the young scapegrace increas- 
ed the confusion by telling Dobbin the other 
part of the story. " I say. Dob," he said, 
** there's such an uncommon nice girl wants 
to marry you. She's plenty of tin ; she 
wears a front ; and she scolds the servants 
from morning till night." " Who is it ?" 
asked Dobbin. 

**It'8 aunt O.," the boy answered. — 
** Grandpapa said so. And I say, Dob, how 
prime it would be to have you for my uncle." 
Old Sedley's quavering voice from the next 
room, at this moment, weakly called for 
Amelia, and the laughing ended. 

JThat old Osborne's mind was changing, 
was pretty clear. He asked George about 
his uncle sometimes, and laughed at the 
boy's imitation of the way in which Jos said 
** God-bless-my-soul," and gobbled his soup. 
Then he said, "It's not respectful, sir, of 
you younkers to be imitating of your rela- 
tions. Miss O., when you go out a-driving 
to-day, leave my card upon Mr. Sedley, do 
you hear. There's no quarrel betwigst me 
and him, any how." 

The card was returned, and Jos and the 
major were asked to dinner — ^to a dinner, the 
moat splendid and stupid, that, perhaps, ever 
Mr. Osborne gave ; every inch of the family 
plate, was exhibited, and the best company 
was asked. Mr. Sedley took down Miss O. 
to dinner, and she was very gracious to him ; 
whereas she hardly spoke to the major, who 
sate apart from her, and by the side of Mr. 
Oshime, very timid. Jos said, with great 
solemnity, it was the best clear turtle soup 
he had ever tasted in his life, and asked Mr. 
Osborne where he got his Madeira. 

" It is some of Sedley's wine," whispered 
the butler to his master. ** I've had it a long 
time, and paid a good figure for it, too," Mr. 
Osborne said aloud to his guest ; and then 
whispered to his right-hand neighbor how he 
had got it ** at the old chap's sale." 

More than once he asked the major about 

— about Mrs. George Osborne — a theme on 

which the major could be ve^ efequent 

when he chose. He told Mr. Osborne of 

A^r sufferiags — of her passiopate attachment 

(€ her buaband, whose memory she wor- 



shiped still — of the teuder and dutiful man 
ner in which she had supported her parents, 
and given up her* boy when it seemed to hei 
her duty to do so. ** You don't know what 
she endured, sir," said honest Dobbin, with 
a tremor in his voice ; " and I hope and 
trust you will be reconciled to her. it she 
took your son away from you, she gave hen 
to you ; and, however much you loved yoiu 
George, depend on it, she loved hers ten 
times more." 

♦* By God, you are a good feller, sir,^' was 
till Mr. Osborne said. It had never struck 
him that the widow would feel any pain at 
parting with the boy, or that his having a fine 
fortune could grieve her. A reconciliation 
was announced as speedy and inevitable; 
and Amelia's heart already began to beat at 
the notion of the avirful meeting with George's 
father. 

It was never, however, destined to take 
place. Old Sedley's lingering illness and* 
death supervened, after which a meeting 
was for some time impossible. That catas- 
trophe, and other events, may have worked 
upon Mr. Osborne. He was much shaken 
of late, and aged, and his mind was working 
inwardly. Hq had sent for his lawyers, and 
probably changed something in his will 
The medical man who looked in pronounced 
him shaky, agitated, and talked of a Fittld 
blood, and the sea-side ; but he took neither 
of these remedies. 

One day when he should have come down 
to breakfast, his servant, missing him, went 
into his dressing-rtAim, and found him lying 
at the foot of the dressing-table in a fit. 
Miss Osborne was apprized; the doctors 
were sent for ; Georgy stopped away from 
school; the bleeders and cuppers came. Os- 
borne partially regained cognizance, but nev- 
er could speak again, though he tried dread- 
fully once or twice, and in four days he 
died. The doctors went down ; the under- 
taker's men went up the stairs ; and all the 
shutters were shut toward the garden in 
Russell-square. Bullock rushed from the 
city in a hurry. ** How much money had 
he left to that boy — ^not half, surely ? Sm*dy 
share and share alike between the three !" 
It was an agitating moment. 

What was it that poor old man had tried 
once or twice in vain to say ? I hope it was 
that lie wanted to see Amelia, and be recon- 
ciled before he left the world to the dear and 
faithful wife of his son : it was most likely 
that; for his will showed that the hatred 
which he had so long cherished had gone 
out of his heait. 

They found in the pocket of his dressing- 
gown the letter with the great red seal, which 
George had written hi m from Waterloo. He 
had looked at the other papers, too, relathre 
to his son, for the key of the box in which 
he kept them was also in his pocket, and h 
\ was £o\m^\Yi« ««tA« ^\A vcs^^Vm;^ bed 
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broken — vecy likely od tlie night before the 
seizure — when the butler had taken him tea 
into his study, and found him reading in the 
great red family Bible. 

When the wiU was opened, it was found 
that lialf the property was left to George, 
and the remainder between the two sisters. 
Mr. Bullock to continue, for theirjoint ben- 
efit, the affairs of the commercial house, or 
to go out, as he thought fit. An annuity of 
five hundred pounds, chargeable on George's 
property, was left to his mother, " the wid- 
ow of my beloved son, George Osborne," 
who was to resume the guardianship of the 
boy. 

** Major William Dobbin, my beloved son's 
friend," was appointed executor ; ^^ and as 
out of his kindness and bounty, and with his 
own private funds, he maintained my grand- 
son, and my son's widow, when they were 
otherwise without means of support" (the 
testator went on to say), *^ I hereby thank 
him heartily for his love and regard for them, 
and beseech him to accept such a sum as 
may be sufficient to purchase his conunission 
as a lieutenant-colonel, or to be disposed of 
in any way he may think fit." 

When Amelia heard that her father-in- 
law was reconciled to her, her heart melted, 
and she was grateful for the fortune left to 
her. But when she heard how Georgy was 
restored to her, and knew how and by whom, 
and how it was William's bounty that sup- 
ported her in poverty, how it was William 
who gave her. her husband and her son — O, 
then she sank on her knees, and prayed for 
blessings on that .constant and kind heart ; 
she bowed down and humbled herself, and 
kissed the feet, as it were, of that beautiful 
and generous afifection. 

And gratitude was all that she had to 
pay back for such admirable devotion and 
benefits — only gratitude! If she thought 
of any other return, the image of George 
stood up out of the grave, and said, ** You 
are mine, and mine only, now and forever." 

William knew her feelings : 4iad he not 
passed his whole life in divining them ? 

When the nature of Mr. Osborne's will 
became known to the world, it was edifying 
to remark how Mrs. George Osborne rose 
in the estimation of the people forming her 
circle of acquaintance. The seiTants of 
Jos's establishment, who used to question 
her humble orders, and say they would 
** ask master," whether or not they could 
obey, never thought now of that sort of 
appeal. The cook forgot to sneer at her 
shabby old gowns (which, indeed, were 
quite eclipsed by that lady's finery when she 
was dressed to go to church of a Sunday 
evening), the others no longer grumbled at 
the sound of her bell, or delayed to answer 
that summons. The coachman, who grum- 
bled that his sses should be brought out, 



and his can'iage made into an os]iittil ibr 
that old feller and Mrs. 0.< drove her with 
the utmost alacrity now, and trembling lest 
he should be superseded by Mr. Osborne's 
coachman, asked ^*what them there Rus- 
sell-square coachmen knew about town, and 
whether they was fit to sit on a box before 
a lady?" Jos's friends, male and female, 
suddenly became interested about Emmy, 
and cards of condolence multiplied on her 
hall table. Jos himself, who had looked on 
her as a good-natured harmless pauper, tc 
whom it was his duty to give victuals and 
shelter, paid her and the rich httle boy, bis 
nephew, the greatest respect — ^was ^anxious 
that she should have change and amusement 
after her troubles and trials, **poor, dear 
girl" — and began to appear at the breakfast- 
table, and most particularly to ask how she 
would like to dispose of the day. 

In her capacity of guardian to Georgy, 
she, with the consent of the major, her fel- 
low-trustee, begged Miss Osborne to live in 
the Russell-square house as long as ever 
she chose to dwell there ; but that lady, 
with thanks, declared that she never could 
think of remaining alone in that melancholy 
mansion, and departed in deep mourning, to 
Cheltenham, with a couple of her old do- 
mestics. The rest were liberally paid and 
dismissed; the faithful old butler, whom 
Mrs. Osborne proposed to retain, resigning, 
and preferring to invest his savings in a 
public-house, where, let us hope, he was 
not unprosperous. Miss Osborne not choos- 
ing to live in Russell-square, Mrs. Osborne 
also, after consultation, declined to occupy 
the gloomy old mansion there. The house 
was dismantled; the rich furniture and 
efifects, the awful chandeliers, and dreaiy 
blank mirrors packed away and hidden, the 
rich rosewood drawing-room suite was muf 
fled in straw, the carpets were rolled U| 
and corded, the small, select library of well- 
bound books was stowed into two wine- 
chests, and the whole paraphernalia rolled 
away in several enormous vans to the Pan- 
technicon, where they were to lie until 
Georgy's majority. And the great, heavy 
dark plate-chests went off to Messi*s. Stumpy 
and Rowdy, to lie in the cellars of those 
eminent bankers until the same period 
should arrive. 

One day Emmy, with George in her 
hand, and clad in deep sables, went to visit 
the deserted mansion, which she had not 
entered since she was a girl. The place in 
front was littered with straw where the 
vans had been laden and rolled ofif. They 
went into the great blank rooms, the walls 
of which bore the marks where the pictures 
and mirrors had hung. Then they went up 
the great, blank stone-staircases into the 
upper rooms, into that where grandpapa 
died, as George said in a whisper^ aKid th^c^ 
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boy was still clinging by ber side, but she 
thought of another besides him. She knew 
that it had been his father's 70om as well as 
his own. 

She went up to one of the open windows 
(one of those at which she used to gaze 
with a sick heart when the child was iirst 
taken from her), and thence as she looked 
out she could see over the trees of Russell- 
square, the old house in which she herself 
was bom, and where she had passed so 
many happy days of sacred youth. They 
all came back to her, the pleasant holidays, 
the kind faces, the careless, joyful past 
times; find the long plains and trials that 
had since cast her down. She thought of 
these and of the ipan who had been her 
constant protector, her good genius, her 
sole benefactor, her tender, and generous 
friend. 

** Look here, mother," said Georgy, 
'* here's a G. O. scratched on the glass 
with a diamond ; I never saw it before, I 
aever did it." 

" It was your father's room long bdfore 
you were born, George," she said, and she 
blushed as she kissed the boy. 

She was very silent as they drove back 
to Richmond, where they had taken a tem- 
porary house : where the smiling lawyers 
used to come bustling over to see her (and 
we may be sure noted the visit in the bill) : 
and where, of course, there was a room for 
Major Dobbin, too, who rode over fre- 
quently, having much business to transact 
in behalf of his little ward. 

Georgy at this time was removed from 
Mr. Veal's on an unlimited holiday, and 
that gentleman was engaged to prepare an 
inscription for a fine marble slab, to be 
placed up in the Foundling under the monu- 
ment of Captain George Osborne. 

The female BuUcck, aunt of Georgy, al- 
though despoiled by that little monster of one- 
half of the sum which she expected from 
her father, nevertheless showed her charit- 
ableness of spirit by being reconciled to the 
mother and the boy. Roehampton is not 
far from Richmond, and one day the char- 
iot, with the golden bullocks emblazoned on 
the panels, and the fiaccid children within, 
drove to Amelia's house at Richmond ; and 
the Bullock family made an irruption into 
the garden, where Amelia was reading a 
book, Jos was in an arbor placidly dipping 
Htiawberries into wine, and the major in 
one of his Indian jackets was giving a back 
to Georgy, who chose to jump over him. 
He went over his head, and bounded into 
the little advance of Bullocks, with im- 
mense black bows in their hats, and huge 
black sashos, accompanying theu: mourning 
mamma. 
**He is just of the age for Rosa," the 
^ad pareot thought, and glanc^ed toward 



that dear child, an unwholesome little misi 
of seven yeai'S of age. 

**Rosa, go and kiss your deai' cousin,*^ 
Mrs. Frederic said. ** Don't you know me, 
George ? I am your aunt." 

♦* I know you well enough," George said. 
** but I don't like kissing, please ;" aud be 
retreated from the obedient caresses of bis 
cousin. 

**Take me to your dear mamma, you 
droll child," Mrs. Fredeilc said ; and those 
ladies accordingly met, after an absence of 
more than fifteen years. During Emma's 
cares and poverty the other had never once 
thought about coming to see her ; but now 
that she was decently prosperous in the 
world, her sister-in-law came to her, as a 
matter of course. 

So did numbers more. Our old friend, 
Miss Swartz, and her husband came thun- 
dering over from Hampton Court* with 
flaming yellow liveries, and was as impet- 
uously fond of Amelia as ever. Swartz 
would have liked her always if she could 
have seen her. One must do her tliat jus- 
tice. But, que vordez vcnis? in this vast 
town one has not the time to go and seek 
one's friendff; if they drop out of the rank 
they disappear, and we march on without 
them. Who is ever missed in Vanity Fair ! 

But so, in a word, and before the period 
of grief for Mr. Osborne's death had subsid- 
ed, Emmy found herself in the center of a 
very genteel circle indeed ; the members 
of which could not conceive that any body 
belonging to it was not very lucky. There 
was scarce one of the ladies that hadn't a 
relation a peer, though the husband might 
be a di*ysalter in the city. Some of tlie ladies 
were very blue and well informed ; reading 
Mrs. Somerville, and frequenting the Royd 
Institution : othei's were severe and evangeli- 
cal, and held by Exeter Hall. Emmy, it 
must be owned, found herself entirely at a 
loss in the midst of their clavers, and suffer- 
ed woefully on the one or two occasions io 
which she*was compelled to accept Mrs. 
Frederic Bullock's hospitalities. The lady 
persisted in patronizing her, and determined 
most graciously to foim her. She found 
Amelia's milliners for her, and regulated her 
household and her manners. .She drove 
over constantly from Roehampton, and en- 
tertained her friend with faint, fashionable 
fiddle-faddle and feeble court slip-slop. Jos 
liked to hear it, but the major used to go off 
growling at the appearance of this woman, 
with her twopenny gentility. He went to 
sleep under Frederic Bullock's bald head, 
after dinner, at one of the banker's best 
parties (Fred was still anxious that the bal- 
ance of the Osborne property should be 
transferred from Stumpy and Rowdy's tio 
them), and while Amelia, who did not kiKm 
Latin, or who wrote the last crack article \i 
\ tVie ^dVc^rax^ ^w^ ^vi \Mt in the loast d^ 
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Olore, or otnerwise, Mr. PeePs late extraor- 
iuary tergiversation in the fatal Catholic 
VCelief Bill, sate dumb among the ladies in 
the grand drawing-room, looking out upon 
velvet lawns, trim gravel walks, and glisten- 
ing hot houses. 

^*She seems good-natured, but insipid,*' 
■aid Mrs. Kowdy; *^tliat major seems to 
be particularly ^pm." 

*♦ She wants ton sadly," said Mr. Holly- 
ock. "My dear creature, you never will 
be able to form her.'' 

**She is dreadfully ignorant or indiffer- 
ent," said Mrs. Glowry, with a voice as if 
from the grave, and a sad shake of the head 
and turban. ** I asked her if she thought 
that it was in 1836, according to Mr. Jowls, 
or in 1839, according to Mr. Wapshot, that 
the pope was to fall : and she said — ' Poor 
pope ! I hope not. What has he done ?' " 

"She is my brother^s widow, my dear 
friends," Mrs. Frederic replied, "and as 
such, I think we're all bound to give her 
every attention and instruction on entering 
into the world. You may fancy there can 
be no mercenary motives in those whose dis- 
appointments are well known." 

"That poor dear Mrs. Bullock," said 
Rowdy to Hollyock, as they drove away to- 
'gether ; " she is always scheming and man- 
aging. She wants Mrs. Osborne's account 
to be taken from our house to hers — and the 
way in which sl^e coaxes that boy, and makes 
him sit by that blear-eyed little Rosa, is per- 
fectly ridiculous." 

"I wish Glowry was choked with her 
man of sin and her battle of Armageddon^" 
cried the other; and the carriage rolled 
away over Putney Bridge. 

But this sort of society was too cruelly 
genteel for Emmy : and all jumped for joy 
when a foreign tour was proposed. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

AM RHEIlf. 

The above every-day events had occurred, 
and a few weeks had passed, when, on one 
fine morning. Parliament being over, the 
summer advanced, and all the good company 
in London about to quit that city for their 
annual tour in search of pleasure or health, 
the- Batavier steamboat left the Tower-Btairs 
.aden with a goodly company of English fu- 
gitives. The quarter-deck awnings were 
up, and the benches and gangways crowded 
with scores of rosy children, bustling nurse- 
maids, ladies in the prettiest pink bonnets 
and summer dresses, gentlemen in traveling 
caps and linen jackets, whose mustaches had 
just begun to sprout for the ensuing tour ; 
and stout trim old veterans with starched 
neckcloths and neat brushed hats, such as 
lave invaded Earope any time since the 
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conclusion of the war, and cany the nationa: 
God-dam iMo every city of the continent 
The congregation of hat-boxes, and Bramah 
desks, and dressing cases was prodigious 
There were jaunty young Cambridge-men 
traveling with their tutor, and going for a 
reading excursion to Nonnenwerth or KO- 
nigswinter; there were Irish gentlemen, 
with the most dashing whiskers and jewel- 
ry, talking about horses incessantly, and pro 
digiously polite to the young ladies on board, 
whom, on the contrary, the Cambridge lads 
and their pale-faced tutor avoided with 
maiden coyness : there were old Pall Mai! 
loungers bound for Ems and Wiesbaden, Vixxd 
a course of waters to clear off the dinners of 
the season, and a little roulette and trente-et 
quarante to keep the excitement going: there 
was old Methuselah, who had married hb 
young wife, with Captain Pappillon of the 
Guards holding her parasol and guide-books : 
there was young May who was carrying off 
his bride on a pleasure tour (Mrs. Winter 
that was, and who had been at school with 
May's grandmother) ; there was Sir John 
and my lady with a dozen children, and cor 
responding nursemaids ; and the great grandee 
Bareacres family that sate by themselves 
near the wheel, stared at every body, and 
spoke to no one. Their carriages, embla- 
zoned with coronets, and heaped with shin- 
ing imperials, were on the foredeck ; locked 
in with a dozen more such vehicles : it was 
difficult to pass in and out among them : and 
the poor inmates of the fore-cabin had scarce- 
ly any space for locomotion. These con 
sisted of a few magnificently attired gentle- 
men from Houndsditch, who brought theii 
own provisions, and could have bought half the 
gay people in the grand saloon ; a few honest 
fellows with mustaches and portfolios, who 
set to sketching before they bad been half- 
an-hour on board ; one or two French ^em- 
mes de chambre who began to be dreaUuUy 
ill by the time the boat had passed Greeti* 
wich ; a groom or two who lounged in the 
neighborhood of the horse-boxes under theii 
charge, or leaned over the side of the {.ad- 
dle-wheels, and talked about who was good 
for the Leger, and what they stood to win 
or lose for the Goodwood cup. 

All the couriers, when they had done 
plunging about tlie ship, and had settled 
their various mast'^rs in the cabins or on the 
deck, congregated together and began to 
chatter and smoke ; the Hebrew gentlemen 
joining them and looking at the carriages. 
There was Sir John's great carriage that 
would hold thirteen people; my Lord Me- 
thuselah's carriage, my Lord Bareacres's 
chariot, britska, and fourgon, that any body 
might pay for who liked. It was a wonder 
how my lord got the ready money to pay 
for the expenses of the journey. The He 
brew gentlemen knew ho^rhft ^\.^. '^^'^> 
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pocket at that iastant, and what interest he 
paid for it, and who gave it him. Finally 
there was a very neat, handsome traveling 
carriage, about which tiie gentlemen specu< 
lated. 

** A qui cette voiture la .^" said one gentle- 
man courier, with a large morocco money- 
bag and ear-rings, to another with ear-rings 
and a large morocco money-bag. 

" Oest a Kirsch je bense—je Vai vu toute 
d Vheure — qui hrenoit des sangviches dans 
la voiture" said the courier, in a fine Ger- 
man French. 

Kirsch emerging presently from the neigh- 
borhood of the hold where he had been bel-^ 
lowing instructions, intermingled with poly- 
glot oaths to the ship's men engaged in se- 
creting the passengers' luggage, came to give 
an account of himself to his brother interpret- 
ers. He informed them that the carriage 
belonged to a Nabob from Calcutta and Ja- 
maica, enormously rich, and with whom he 
was engaged to travel; and at this moment 
a young gentleman who had been warned 
off the bridge between the paddle-boxes, and 
who had dropped thence on to the roof of 
Lord Methuselah's cairiage, from which 
he had made his way over other carriages 
and imperials until he had clambered on to 
his own, descended thence and through the 
window into the body of the carriage to the 
apjiause of the couriers looking on. 

^^Nous aUons avoir une belle traversee^ 
Monsieur George," said the courier with a 
grin, as he lifted his gold laced cap. 

♦' D — your French," said the young gen- 
tleman, ** Where's the biscuits, ay ?" Where- 
upon, Kirsch answered him in the English 
* language or in such an imitation of it as he 
could command — ^for though he was familiar 
with all languages, Mr. Kirsch was not ac- 
quainted with a single one, and spoke all 
with indifferent volubility and incorrect- 
ness. 

The impevious young gentleman who 
gobbloi the biscuits (and indeed it was time 
to refresh himself, for he had break&sted at 
Richmond full three hours before), was our 
young friend George Osborne. Uncle Jos 
and his mamma were on the quarter deck 
with a gentleman of whom they used to 
see a good deal, and the four were about to 
make a summer tour. 

Jos was seated at that moment on deck 
under the awning, and pretty nearly oppo- 
site to the Earl of Bareacres and his family, 
whose proceedings absorbed the Bengalee 
almost entirely. Both the noble couple 
looked rather younger than in the eventful 
year of '15, when Jos remembered to have 
seen them at Brussels (indeed he always 
gave out in Jndia that he was intimately ac- 
quainted with them). Lady Carabas's hair 
which was then dark was now a beautiful 
golden auburOf wfaerons Lord Carabas's 
whiakerSf formerly red^ were at present of 



a rich black, with pnr^ie and green refiiectiooi 
in the light. But changed as they were, the 
movements of the noble pair occupied jos'i 
mind entirely. The presence of a lord fasci- 
nated him, and he could k)ok at nothing elsa 

'^ Those people seem to interest you a 
good deal," said Dobbin, laughing and watch- 
ing him. Amelia too laughed. She was in 
a straw bonnet with black ribbons, and other- 
wise dressed in mourning: but the little 
bustle and holiday of the journey pleased 
and excited her, and she looked particularly 
happy. 

** What a heavenly day," Emmy said, and 
added, with great originality, ** I hope we 
shall have a calm passage." 

Jos waved his hand, scornfully glancing at 
the same time under his eyelids at the great 
folks opposite. **If you nad made the 
voyages we have," he said, " you woukln't 
much care about the weather." But never- 
theless, traveler, as he was, he passed the 
night direfully sick in his carriage, where 
his courier tended him with brandy and watei 
and every luxury. 

In due time this happy party landed at 
the quays of Rotterdam, whence they were 
transported by another steamer to the city 
of Cologne. Here the carriage and the fam- 
ily, took to the shore, and Jos was not a little* 
gratified to see his arrival announced in the 
Cologne newspapers as *Herr Graf Lord 
von Sedley nebst Begleitung aus London.' 
He had his court dress with him : he had 
insisted that Dobbin should bring his regi- 
mental paraphernalia : he announced that it 
was his intention to be presented at some 
foreign courts, and pay his respects to the 
sovereigns of the countries which he honor- 
ed with a visit. 

Wherever the party stopped, and an op- 
portunity^was offered, Mr. Jos left his own 
card and the major's upon ♦* Our Minister." 
It was with great difficulty that he could be 
restrained from putting on his cocked hat 
and tights to wait upon the English consul 
at the free city«pf Judenstadt, when that 
hospitable functionary asked our travelers 
to dinner. He kept a journal of his voyage, 
and noted elaborately the defects or excel- 
lencies of the various inns at which he put 
up, and of the wines and dishes of which he 
partook. 

As for Emmy, she was very happy and 
pleased. Dobbin used to carry about for her 
her stool and sketch-book, and admired the 
drawings of the good-natured little artist, as 
they never had been admired before. She 
sate upon the steamer's decks and drew 
crags and castles, or she mounted upon don- 
keys and ascended to ancient robber-towers, 
attended by her two aids-de-camp, Gecnrgr 
and Dobbin. She laughed, and the majer 
did too, at his droll figure on donkey-back, 
\ witli his long legs touching the grooiid. He 
\ wtts X)ie \ii\fit^Y«x«t %st ^<^ \v(^^ btviag ■ 
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good military knowledge of the German 
language ; and be and the delighted George 
fought the campaigns of the Rhine and the 
Palatinate : in the course of a few weeks, 
and by assiduously conversing with Herr 
Kirsch on the box of the carriage, Georgy 
made prodigious advance in the knowledge 
of High Dutch, and could talk to hotel 
waiters and postillions in a way that charmed 
his mother, and amused his guardian. 

Mr. Jos did not much engage in the after- 
noon excursions of his fellow-travelers. He 
slept a good deal after dinner, or basked 
in the ai'bors of the pleasant inn-gardens. 
Pleasant Rhine gardens! Fair scenes of 
peace and sunshine — noble purple mountains, 
whose crests are reflected in the magnificent 
stream — who has ever seen you, that has 
not a grateful memory of those scenes of 
friendly repose and beauty ? To lay down 
the pen, and even to think of that beautiful 
Rhineland makes one happy. At this timS 
of summer evening, the cows are trooping 
down from th6 hills, lowing and with their 
bells tinkling, to the old town, with its old 
moats, and gates, and spires, and chestnut- 
trees, with long blue shadows stretching over 
the grass; the sky and the river below 
flame in crimson and gold ; and the moon is 
already out, looking pale toward the sunset. 
The sun sinks behind the great castle-crest- 
ed mountains, the night falls suddenly, the 
river grows darker and darker, lights quiver 
in it from the windows iu the old ramparts, 
and twinkle peacefully in the villages under 
the hills on the opposite shore. 

So Jos used to go to sleep a good deal with 
his bandanna over his face and be very com- 
fortable, and read all the English news, and 
evei^ word of Galignani's admirable news- 
paper (may the blessings of all Englishmen 
who have ever been abroad rest on the 
founders and proprietors of that piratical 
print) ! and whether he woke or slept his 
friends did not very much miss him. Yes, 
they were very happy. They went to the 
opera often of evenings — to those snug, un- 
assuming, dear, old operas in the German 
towns, where the noblesse sits and cries, and 
knits stockings on the one side, over against 
the bourgeoisie on the other ; and his Transi- 
parancy the duke and his Transparent family, 
all very fat and good-natured, come and oc- 
cupy the great box in the middle ; and the 
pit is fuU of the most elegant slim-waisted 
officers with straw-colored mustaches, and 
twopence a day on full pay. Here it was 
that Emmy found her delight, and was in- 
troduced for the first time to the wonders 
of Mozart and Cimarosa. The major's mu- 
sical taste has been before alluded to, and his 
performances on the (lute commended. But 
perhaps the chief pleasure he had in these 
operas was in watching Emmy*s rapture 
while listening to them. A new world of 
love and beauty broke upon b* 'vhea she 



was introduced to those divine compositioits 
this lady had the keenest and finest sensi- 
bility, and how could she be indifferent whec 
she heard Mozait ? The tender parts of 
Don Juan awakened in her raptures sc 
exquisite, that she would ask herself when 
she went to say her prayers of a night, 
whether it was not wicked to feel so much 
delight as that with which " Vedrai Carino" 
and «'Batti Batti'* filled her gentle little 
bosom ? But the major, whom she consult- 
ed upon this head, as her theological adviser 
(and who himself had a pious and reverent 
soul), said, that for his part, every beauty 
of art or nature made him thankful as well 
as happy ; and that the pleasure to be had in 
listening to fine music, as in looking at the 
stars in the sky, or at a beautiful landscape 
or picture, was a benefit for which we might 
thank Heaven as sincerely as for any other 
worldly blessing. And in reply to some 
faint objections of Mrs. Amelia's (taken 
from certain theological works like the * 
"Washerwoman of Finchley Common," 
and others of th&t school, with which Mrs. 
Osborne had been furnished duiing her life 
at Brompton) he told her an eastern fable 
of the owl who thought that the sunshine 
was unbearable for the eyes, and that the 
nightingale was a most overrated bird. "It 
is one's nature to sing and the other's to 
hoot," he said, laughing, "and with such a 
sweet voice as you have yourself, you must 
belong to the bulbul faction." 

I like to dwell upon this period of hor 
life, and to think that she was cheerful and 
happy. You see she has not had too much 
of that sort of existence as yet, and has not 
fallen in the way of means to educate her 
tastes or her intelligence. She has been 
domineered over hitherto by vulgar intellects. 
It is the lot of many a woman. And as 
every one of the dear sex is the rival of the 
rest of her kind, timidity passes for folly ia 
their charitable judgments ; and gentleness 
for dullness; and silence — which is but 
timid denial of the unwelcome assertion of 
ruling folks, and t&cit protestantism — above 
all, finds no mercy a!; the hands of the 
female inquisition. Thus, my dear and 
civilized reader, if you and I were to find 
ourselves this evening in a society of green- 
grocers, let us say ; it is probable that our 
conversation would not be brilliant ; if, on 
the other hand, a greengrocer should find 
himself at your refined and polite tea-table, 
where every body was saying witty things, 
and every body of fashion and repute tearine 
her friends to pieces in the most delightful 
manner, it is possible that the stranger would 
hot be very talkative, and by no means inter« 
esting or interested. 

And it must be remembered, that this poor 
lady had never met a gentleman in her life 
until th\a ^t^^^wX. TcvwxvetX, ^ ^^w^-^^ ^'ft.'*» 
are Toret \>©x%ow^^<?.^ ^■axi ^otck.^ ^"i '^^ '^t^^^ 
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for. Which of us can point out many such 
in his circle — men whose aims are generous, 
whose truth is constant, and not only con- 
stant in its kind but elevated in its degree ; 
whose want of meanness makes them sim- 
ple : who can look the world honestly in the 
face with an equal, manly sympathy for the 
great and the small ? We all know a hun- 
dred whose coats are very well made, and a 
score who have excellent manners, and one 
or two happy beings who are what they 
call, in the inner circles, and have shot 
into the very centre and bull's eye of the 
fashion; but of gentlemen how many? 
Let us take a little scrap of paper and each 
make out his list. 

My fiiend the major I write, without any 
doubt, in mine. He had very long legs, a 
yellow face, and a slight lisp, which at first 
was rather ridiculous. But his thoughts 
were just, his brains ^ere fairly good, his 
life was honest and pure, and his heart 
Varm and humble. He certainly had very 
large hands and feet, which the two George 
Osbornes used to caricature and laugli at; 
and their jeers and laughter perhaps led poor 
little Emmy astray as to his worth. But 
have we not all been misled about our 
heroes, and changed our opinions a hun- 
dred times? Emmy, in this happy time, 
found that hers underwent a very great 
change in respect of the merits of the 
major. 

Perhaps it was the happiest tin(A of both 
their lives indeed, if they did but know it — 
and who does ? Which of us can point out 
and say that was the culmination — that was 
the summit of human joy ? But at all 
events this couple were very decently con- 
tented and enjoyed as pleasant a summer 
tour as any pair that left England that year. 
Georgy was always present at the play, but 
it was the major who put Emmy's shawl on 
after the entertainment; and in the walks 
and excursions the young lad would be on 
tthead, and up a tower-stair or a tree, while 
the soberer couple were below, the major 
smoking his cigar with great placidity and 
constancy, while Emmy sketched the site 
or the ruin. It was on this very tour that 
I, the present writer of a history of which 
every word is true, had the pleasure to see 
them first, and to make their acquaintance. 

It was at the little comfortable Grand Du- 
cal town of Pumpernickel (that very place 
where Sir Pitt Crawley had been so distin- 
guished as an attache; but that was in early 
days, and before the news of the battle of 
Austerlitz sent all the English diplomatists 
in Germany to the right about) that I first 
saw Colonel Dobbin and his party. They 
had arrived with the carriage and courier 
at the Erbprinz Hotel, the best of the town. 



of Jos, and the knowing way in which ho 
sipped, or rather sucked, the Johannisberger, 
which he ordered for dinner. The little 
boy, too, we observed, had a famous appe- 
tite, and consumed schinken, and braten, and 
kartoffein, and cranberry jam, and salad, and 
pudding, and roast fowls, and sweetmeats, 
with a gallantry that did honor to his nation. 
After about fifteen dishes, he concluded the 
repast with dessert, some of which he even 
carried out of doors ; for some young gen- 
tlemen at table, amused with his coolness 
and gallant free and easy manner, induced 
him to pocket a handful of macaroons, which 
he discussed on his way to the theater, 
whither every body went in the cheery so- 
cial little German place. The lady in black, 
the boy's mamma, laughed and blushed, 
and looked exceedingly pleased and shy as 
the dinner went on, and at the various i^ats 
and instances of espiiglerie on the part of 
tier son. The colonel — ^for so lie became 
veiy soon afterward — ^I remember joked 
the boy with a great deal of gi-ave fun, 
pointing out dishes which he hadnH tried, 
and entreating him not to balk his appe- 
tite, but to have a second supply of this or 
that. 

It was what they call a gast-rolle night 
at the Royal Grand Ducal Pumpernksk- 
lisch Hof — or court theater; and Madame 
Schroeder Devrient, then in the bloom of 
her beauty and genius, performed the part 
of the heroine in the wonderful opera of 
Fidelio. From our places in the stalls we 
could see our four friends of the table cfbdU^ 
in the loge which Schwendler of the Erb- 
prinz kept for his best guests : and I could 
not help remarking the effect which the 
magnificent actress and music produced u{)on 
Mrs. Osborne, for so we had heard the 
stout gentleman in the mustaches call her. 
During the astonishing chorus of the pris- 
oners, over which the delightful voice of the 
actress rose and soared in the most ravishing 
harmony, her face wore such an expression 
of wonder and delight that it struck even 
little Fipps, the hlasi attache, who drawled 
out, as he fixed his glass upon her, ** Gayd, 
it really does one good to see a woman cay- 
pable of that stayt of excaytement.'' And 
in the prison scene, where Fidelio, rushing 
to her husband cries " Nichts, nichts, meip 
Florestan," she fairly lost herself, and cov 
ered her face with her handkerchief. Every 
woman in the house was sniveling at the 
time : but I suppose it was because it was 
predestined that I was to write this partic- 
ular lady's memoirs that I remarked her. 

The next day they gave another piece of 
Beethoven. "Die Schlacht bei Yittoria." 
Malbrook Is introduced at the beginning of 
the performance, as indicative of the advaiica 
of the French army. Then come dmms, 
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im( hant swell, *^ God save the King** is per- 
formed. 

There may have been a score of English- 
men in the house, but at the burst of that 
beloved and well-known music, every one of 
them, we young feUows in the stalls, Sir John 
and Lady Bullminster (who had taken a 
house at Pumpernickel for the education of 
their nine children), the &t gentleman with 
the mustaches, the long major in white duck 
troswers, and the lady with the little biy 
upon whom he was so sweet ; even Kirsch, 
the courier in the gallery, stood bolt upright 
in their places, and proclaimed themselves 
to be members of the dear old British na- 
tion. As for Tapeworm, the Secretary of 
Legation, he rose up in his box and bowed 
and simpered as if he would represent the 
whole empire. Tapeworm was nephew 
and heir of old Marshal TiptofF, who has 
been introduced in this story as General 
TiptofF, just before Waterloo, and who was 
colonel of the — th regiment in which Ma- 
jor Dobbin served, and who died in this 
year full of honors, and of an aspic of plo- 
ver*s eggs ; when the regiment was gracious- 
ly given by his majesty to Colonel Sir 
Michael O'Dowd, K.C.B., who had com- 
manded it in many glorious fields. 

Tapeworm must have met with Colonel 
Dobbin at the house of the colonel's colonel, 
the marshal, for he recognized him on this 
night at the theater ; and with the utmost 
condescension, his majesty's minister came 
over from his own box, and publicly shook 
hands with his new found friend. 

*'Look at that infernal sly boots of a 
Tapeworm," Fipps whispered, examining 
his chief from the stalls. "Wherever 
there's a pretty woman he always twists 
himself in." And I wonder what were di- 
plomatists made for but for that ? 

'* Have I the honor of addressing myself 
to Mrs. Dobbin," asked the secretary, with 
a most insinuating grin. 

Georgy burst out laughing, and said " By 
Jove, that is a good 'un." — Emmy and the 
major blushed : we saw them from the 
stalls. 

" This lady is Mrs. George Osborne," said 
the moior, "and this iv^er brother Mr. 
Sedloy, a distinguished onicer of the Bengal 
civil service : permit me to introduce him 
to your lordship." 

My lord nearly sent Jos off his legs, with 
the most fascinating smile. " Are you going 
to stop in Pumpernickel," he said. " It is 
a dull place : but we want some nice people, 
and we would try and make it so agreea- 
ble to you. Mr. — Ahem — Mrs. — Oho. I 
shall do myself the honor of calling upon 
you to-morrow at your inn." — And he went 
away with a Parthian grin and glance, 
which he thought must finish Mrs. Osborne 
rompletely. 

The peHfirmance over, the young fellows 



lounged about the lobbies, and we saw the 
society take its departure. The duchess 
dowager went off in her jingling old coach, 
attended by two faithful and withered old 
maids of honor, and a little snuffy spindle 
shanked gentleman in waiting, in a brown 
jasey and a green coat covered with orderf 
— of' which the star and the grand yellow 
cordon of the order of St. Michael of 
P umpernickel was most conspicuous . The 
drums rolled, the guards saluted, and the old 
carriage drove away. 

Then came his Transparency the Duke 
and Transparent family, with his great 
officers of state and household. He bowed 
serenely to every body. And amid the sa- 
luting of the guards, and the flaring of the 
torches of the running footmen, clad in 
scarlet, the Transparent carriages drove 
away to the old ducal Schloss, with its 
towers and pinnacles standing on the Schloss- 
berg. Every body in Pumpernickel knew 
every body. No sooner was a foreigner 
seen there, than the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, or some other great or small officer 
of state, went round to the Erbprinz, and 
found out the name of the new arrivals. 

We watched them, too, out of the the- 
ater. Tapeworm had just walked off, en- 
veloped in his cloak, with which his gigan- 
tic chasseur was always in attendance, and 
looking as much as possible like Don Juan. 
The prime minister's lady had just squeezed 
herself into her sedan, and her daughter, the 
charming Ida, had put on her calash and 
clogs: when the English party came out, 
the boy yawning drearily, the major taking 
great pains in keeping the shawl over Mrs. 
Osborne's head, and Mr. Sedley looking 
grand, with a crush opera-hat on one side 
of his head, and his hand in th*) stomach of 
a voluminous white waistcoat. We took 
off our hats to our acquaintances of the 
taile d'hdtey and the lady, in return, present- 
ed us with a little smile and a courtesy, for 
which every body might be thankful. 

The carnage from the inn, under the 
superintendence of the bustling Mr. Kirsch, 
was in waiting to convey the party ; but the 
fat man said he would walk, and smoke his 
cigar on his way homeward ; so the other 
three, with nods and smiles to us, went 
without Mr. Sedley. Kirsch, with tie 
cigar-case, following in his master's wake. 

We all walked together, and talked to the 
stout gentleman about the agremens of the 
place. It was very agreeable for the En- 
glish. There were shooting-parties and bat- 
tues ; there was a plenty of balls and enter- 
tainments at the hospitable court; the society 
was generally good ; the theater excellent, 
and the living cheap. 

" And our minister seems a most delight- 
ful and affable person," our new friend said. 
" With such a re^reaeat»$2w^^ vsA — »wkA. ^ 
g|Ood me^\c«X \t\tcck^\ t"W!L Saxw^-^ '^^ ^<^^^ n»- 
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be most eligible. Good night, gentlemen." 
And Jos creaked up the stairs to bed ward, 
followed by Kirsch with a flambeau. We 
rather hoped that the nice-looking woman 
would be induced to stay some time in the 
town. • 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

IW WHICH W» MEET AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

Such polite behavior as that of Lord 
Tapeworm did not fail to have the most 
favorable effect upon Mr. Sedley^s mind, 
and the very next morning, at breakfast, he 
pronounced his opinion, that Pumpernickel 
was the pleasantest little place of any which 
they had visited on their tour. Jos's motives 
and artifices were not very difficult of com- 
prehension: and Dobbin laughed in his sleeve, 
hypocrite as he was, when he found by the 
knowing air of the civilian, and the off-hand 
manner in which the latter talked of Tape- 
worm Castle, and the other members of the 
family, that Jos had been up already in the 
morning, consulting his traveling Peerage. 
Yes, he had seen the Right Honorable the 
Eai'l of Bagwig, his lordship^s father; he 
was sure he had ; he had met him at — at 
the levee— didn't Dob remember? and when 
the diplomatist called on the party, faithful 
to his promise^ Jos received him with such 
a salute and honors as were seldom accord- 
ed to the little envoy. He winked at Kirsch 
on his excellency's arrival ; and that emissary 
instructed beforehand, went out and super- 
intended an entertainment of cold meats, 
jellies, and other delicacies, brought in upon 
trays, and of which Mr. Jos absolutely insist- 
ed that his noble guest should partake. 

Tapeworm, so long as he could have an 
opportunity of admiring the bright eyes 
of Mrs. Osborne (whose freshness of com- 
plexion bore daylight remarkably well) was 
not ill pleased to accept any invitation to 
stay in Mr. Sedley's lodgings ; he put one 
or two dexterous questions to him about 
India and the dancing-girls there ; asked 
Amelia about that beautiful boy who had 
been with her, and complimented the as- 
tonished little woman upon the prodigious 
sensation which she had made in the house; 
and tried to fascinate Dobbin by talking of 
the late war, and the exploits of the Pumper- 
nickel contingent, under the command of the 
hereditary prince, now Duke of Pumper- 
nickel. 

Lord Tapeworm inherited no little por- 
tion of the family gallantry, and it was his 
happy belief, that almost every woman upon 
whom he himself cast friendly eyes, was in 
love with him. He left Emmy under the 
persuasion that she was slain by his wit and 
attractions, and went home to his lodgings to 
write a pretty little note to her. She was 
aot fascinated ; only puzzled by his grmn'mg, 



his simpering, his scented cambric handker 
chief, and his high-heeled lacquered boots. 
She did not understand one half the compli- 
ments which he paid ; she had never, in 
her small experience of mankind, met a 
professional lady's man as yet, and looked 
upon my lord as something curious rather 
than pleasant; and if she did not admire, 
certainly wondered at him. Jos, on the 
contrary, was delighted. " How very af- 
fable his lordship is," he said ; *' How very 
kind of his lordship to say he would send his 
medical man ! Kirsch, you will carry our 
cards to the Count de Schltisselback direct- 
ly : the major and I will have the greatest 
pleasure in paying our respects at court as 
soon as possible. Put out my uniform, 
Kirsch^both our uniforms. It is a mark of 
politeness which eveiy English gentlem^c 
ought to show to the countries which he 
visits, to pay his respects to the sovereigns 
of those counti'ies as to the representatives 
of his own." 

When Tapeworm's doctor came, Doctoi 
von Glauber, body physician to H.S.H. the 
duke, he speedily convinced Jos that the 
Pumpernickel mineral springs and the doc- 
tor's particular ti'eatment would infallibly 
restore the Bengalee to youth and slimness 
♦* Dere came here last year," he said 
** Sheneral Bulkeley, an English Sheneral 
tvice so pic as you, sir. I sent him back 
qvite tin after tree months, and he dancer^ 
vid Baroness Glauber at the end of two." 

Jos's mind was made up, the springs, the 
doctor, the court, and the Charg6 d* Affaires 
convinced him, and he proposed to spend 
the autumn in these delightful quarters 
And punctual to his word, on the next da> 
the Charg6 d' Affaires presented Jos and 
the major to Victor Aurelius XVH., being 
conducted to their audience with that sove- 
reign by the Count de Schl&sselback, mar- 
shal of the court. 

They were straightway invited to dinner 
at court; and their intention of staying in 
town being announced, the politest ladies of 
the whole town instantly called upon Mrs. 
Osborne ; and as not one of these, however 
poor they might be, was under the rank of a 
baroness — Jos's delight was beyond expres- 
sion. He wrote off to Chutney at the club 
to say that the service was highly appre- 
ciatea in Germany, that he was going to show 
his friend, the Count de SchlUsselback, how 
to stick a pig in the Indian fashion, and thai 
his august friends, the duke and duchess 
were every thing that was kind and civil. 

Emmy, too, was presented. to the august 
family, and as mourning is not admitted in 
court on certain days, she appeared in a pink 
crape dress, with a diamond ornament in the 
corsage, presented to her by her brother, 
and she looked so pretty in this costume tha: 
the duke and court (putting out of the ques- 
\ t\ou tlbe inA.\oT^ xvbo had scarcely ev^r see* 
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ner before in an etening dress, and vowed 
that she did not look five-and-twenty) all ad- 
mired her excessively. 

In this dress she walked a Polonaise with 
Major Dobbin at a court ball, in which ensy 
dance Mr. Jos had the honor of leading out 
the Countess of Schlflsselback,' an old lady 
with a hump back, but with sixteen good 
quartet's of nobility, and related to half the 
royal houses of , Germany. 

Pumpernickel stands in the midst of a 
happy valley, through which sparkles — ^to 
mingle with the Rhine somewhere, but I 
have not the map at hand to say exactly at 
what point — the fertilizing stream of the 
Pump. In some places the rivef is big 
enough to support a ferry-boat, in others to 
turn a mill ; in Pumpernickel itself, the last 
Transparency but three, the great and re- 
nowned Victor Aurelius XIV., built a mag- 
nificent bridge, on which his own statue 
rises, surrounded by water-nymphs and em- 
blems of victory, peace, and plenty ; he has 
his foot on the neck of a prostrate Turk — 
history says he engaged and ran a Janissary 
through the body at the relief of Vienna by 
Sobieski — but, quite undisturbed by the ago- 
nies of that prostrate Mohammedan, who 
writhes at his feet in the most ghastly man- 
ner, the prince smiles blandly, and points with 
his truncheon in the direction of the Aure- 
lius Platz, where he began to erect a new 
palace that would have been the wonder of 
his age, had the great-souled prince but 
funds to complete it. But the completion 
of Monplaisir (Monblaisir the honest Ger- 
man folks call it) was stopped for lack of 
ready money, and it and its park and gar- 
dens are now in rather a faded condition, 
and not more than ten times big enough to 
accommodate the court of the reigning sove- 
reign. 

The gardens were arranged to emulate 
those of Versailles, and amid the terraces 
and groves there ate some huge allegorical 
waterworks still, which spout and from stu- 
pendously upon f^te-days, and frighten one 
with their enormous aquatic insurrections. 
There is the Trophoniqs* cave in which, by 
some artifice, the leaden Tritons are made 
not only to spout water, but to play the 
most dreadful groans out of their lead conches 
— there is the Nymph-bath and the Niagara 
cataract, which the people of the neighbor- 
hood admire beyond expression, when they 
come to the yearly fair at the opening of 
the chamber, or to the f&tes with which the 
happy little nation still celebrates the birth- 
days and maiTiage-days of its princely gov- 
ernors. 

Then from all the towns of the duchy 
which stretches for nearly ten miles — ^from 
Bolkum, which lies on its western fi-ontier 
bidding defiance to Prussia, from Grogwitz 
where the prince has a hunting-lodge, and 
where his dominions are separated by the 



Pump river from those of the neighboring 
Prince of Potzenthal ; from all the little vil- 
lages, which, besides tiiese three great cities 
dot over the happy principality — from th* 
farms and the mills along the Pump, come 
troops of people in red petticoats and velvet 
head-dresses, o^ with three-cornered hats 
and pipes in then: mouths, who flock to the 
Residenz, and share in the pleasures of the 
fair and the festivities there. Then the 
theater is open for nothing ; then the waters 
of MoDblaisii>4)egin to play (it is lucky that 
there is company to behold them, for one 
would be afraid to see them alone) — then 
there come mountebanks and riding troops 
(the way in which his Transparency was 
fiiscinated by one of the horse-riders, is well 
known, and it is believed that La Petite 
Vivandiere, as she was called, was a spy 
in the French interest), and the delighted 
people are permitted to march through 
room after room of the grand ducal palace, 
and admire the slippery floor, the rich hang- 
ings, and the spittoons at the doors of all the 
innumerable chambers. There is one pa- 
vilion ht Monblaisir which Aurelius Victor 
XV. had aiTanged — a great prince, but too 
fond of pleasure — and which I am told is a 
perfect wonder of licentious elegance. It is 
painted with the story of Bacchus and Ari- 
adne, and the table works in and out of the 
room by means of a windlass, so that the 
company was served without any interven- 
tion of domestics. But the place was shut 
up by Barbara, Aurelius XV. 's widow, a 
severe and devout princess of the house of 
Bolkum, and regent of the duchy during her 
son's glorious minority, and after the death 
of her husband — cut off in the pride of his 
pleasures. 

The theater of Pumpernickel is known 
and famous in that quarter of Germany. It 
languished^a little when the present duke in 
his youth insisted upon having his own 
operas played there, and it is said, one day, 
in a fury from his place in the orchestra, 
when he attended a rehearsal, broke a bas- 
soon on the head of the chapel-master, who 
was conducting, and led too slow; and during 
which time the Duchess Sophia wrote do- 
mestic comedies which must have been very 
dreary to witness. But the print;e executes 
his music in private now, and the duchess 
only gives away her plays to the foreigners 
of distinction who visit her kind little court. 
It is conducted with no small comfort and 
splendor. When there are balls, though 
there may be four hundred people at sup- 
per, there is a servant in scarlet and lace to 
attend upon every four, and every one is 
served on silver. There are festivals and 
entertainments going continually on : and 
the duke has his chamberlains and equerrieb, 
and the duchess her mistress of the ward- 
robe and ladies of honor yisX V&a v.v^ ^j^^&r*. 
^ and Txvoxe VQi^evsX ^Q.\^w\»Xft%^ 
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Tbe constitution is or was a moderate 
despotism, tempered by a chamber that 
might or might not be elected. I never 
certainly could hear of its sitting in my 
time at Pumpernickel. The prime minis- 
ter had lodgings in a second floor ; and the 
foreign secretary occupied the comfortable 
edgings over Zwieback's Conditorey. The 
army consisted of a magnificent band that 
also did duty on the stage, where it was 
quite pleasant to see the worthy fellows 
marching in Turkish dresses with rouge on 
and wooden scimetars, or as Roman war- 
riors with ophicleides and trombones — to see 
them again, I say, at night, afler one had list- 
ened to them all the morning in the Aurelius 
Platz, where they performed opposite the 
Caf(§ where we breakfasted. Besides the 
band, there was a rich and numerous stafiT 
of officers, and, I believe, a few men* Be- 
sides the regular sentries, three or four 
men habited as hussars, used to do duty at 
the palace, but I never saw them on horse- 
oack, and au fait, what was the use of 
cavalry in a time of profound peace? — 
and whither the deuce should the hussars 
ride ? 

Every body — every body that was noble 
of course, for as for the Bourgeois we could 
not quite be expected to take notice of them 
— ^visited his neighbor. H. E. Madame de 
Burst received once a week, H. E. Ma- 
dame de Schnurrbart had her night — ^the 
theater was open twice a week, the court 
graciously received once, so that a man's life 
might in fact be a perfect round of pleasure 
in the unpretending Pumpernickel way. 

That there were feuds in the place, no 
one can deny. Politics ran very high at 
Pumpernickel, and parties were very bitter. 
There was the Strumpff faction and the 
Lederlung party, the one supported by our 
envoy and the other by the French Charg6 
d* Affaires, M. de Macabau. Indeed it suf- 
ficed for our minister to stand up for Ma- 
dame Strumpff, who was clearly the great- 
est singer of the two, and had three more 
notes in her voice than Madame Lederlung 
her rival — it sufficed, I say, for our minister 
to advance any opinion to have it instantly 
contradicted by the French diplomatist. 

Every body in the town was ranged in 
one or other of these factions. The Leder- 
lung was a prettyish little creature certainly, 
and her voice (what there was of it), was 
very sweet, and there is no doubt that the 
Strumpff was not in her first youth and 
beauty, and certainly too stout ^ when she 
came on in the last scene of the Sonnam- 
bula for instance, in her night-chemise with 
a lamp in her hand, and had to go out of the 
window, and pass over the plank of the mill, 
it was all she could do to squeeze out of the 
window, and the plank used to bend and 
crack again under her weight — but how she 



what a burst of feeling she rushed into El- 
vino's arms — almost fit to smother him! 
Ai^hereas the little Lederlung — ^but a truce 
to this gossip— the fact is, that these two 
women were the two flags of the French 
and the English party at Pumpernickel, and 
the society was divided in its allegiance to 
those two great nations. 

We had on our side the home minister, 
the master of the horse, the duke's private 
secretary, and the prince's tutor : whereas 
of the French party were the foreign minis- 
ter, the commander-in-chief's lady, who had 
served under Napoleon, and the Hof-Mar- 
schall and his wife, who was glad enough to 
get th»fashipn8 from Paris, and always had 
them and her caps by M. de Macaban's 
courier. The secretary of his chancery 
was little Grignac, a young fellow, as ma- 
licious as Satan, and who made caricatures 
of Tapeworm in all the albums of the 
place. 

Their head-quarters and table d'hdte 
were established at the Elephant, the other 
inn of the town; and though, of course, 
these gentlemen were obliged to be civil in 
public, yet they cut at each other with epi- 
grams that were as sharp as razors, as I 
have seen a couple of wrestlers in Devon- 
shire, lashing at each other's shins, and never 
showing their agony upon a muscle of their 
faces. Neither Tapeworm nor Macabau 
ever sent home a dispatch to his govern- 
ment, without a most savage series of attacks 
upon his rival. For instance, on our side 
we would write, " The interests of Great 
Britain in this place, and throughout the 
whole of Germany, are periled by the con- 
tinuance in office of the present French en- 
voy ; this man is of a character so infamous 
that he will stick at no falsehood, or hesitate 
at no crime, to attain his ends. He poisons 
the mind of the court against the English 
minister, represents the conduct of Great 
Britain in the most odious and atrocioas 
light, and is unhappily backed by a minister 
whose ignorance and necessities are as no 
torious as his influence is fatal." On theit 
side they would say, **M. de Tapeworm 
continues his system of stupid insular arro- 
gance and vulgar falsehood against the great- 
est nation in the world. Yesterday he was 
hoard to speak lightly of her royal hichness 
madame the Duchess of Bern : on a rormer 
occasion he insulted the heroic Duke of 
Angoul^rne, and dared to insinuate that 
H. It. H. the Duke of Orleans was conspir- 
ing against the august throne of the lilies. 
His gold is prodigated in every direction 
which his stupid menaces -fail to frighten. 
By one ^and the other, he has won over 
the creatures of the court here, and, in fine, 
Pumpernickel will not be quiet, GermtDy 
tranquil, France respected, or Euro]^ eoo- 
tent, until this poisonous viper be cruidied 
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&e other had written any particularly spicy 
iispatch, news of it was sure to slip out. 

Before the winter was far advanced it is 
•ctually on record that £mmy took a night 
And received company with great propriety 
and modesty. She had a French master 
who c omplimented her upon the purity of 
her accent and her facility of learning ; the 
fact 18 she had learned long ago, and ground- 
ed herself subsequently in the grammar so 
as to be able to teach it to George; and 
Madame Strumpfif came to give her lessons 
in singing, which she performed so weU and 
with such a time voice that the major's win- 
dows, who had lodgings opposite under the 
prime minister, were always open to hear 
the lesson. Some of tne German ladies, 
who are very sentimental and simple in their 
tastes, fell in love with her and began to call 
her du at once. These are trival details, 
but they relate to happy times. The major 
made himself George's tutor, and read Csesar 
and mathematics with him, and they had a 
German master, and rode out of evenings by 
vne side of Emmy's carriage — she was al 
ways too timid, and made a dreadful outcry 
at the slightes^ disturbance on horseback. 
So she drove about with one of her dear 
German friends, and Jos asleep on the back- 
seat of the barouche. 

He was becoming very sweet upon the 
GrSlfinn Fanny de Butterbrod, a very gentle, 
tQpder-hearted and unassuming young creat- 
ure, a.canoness and countess in her own 
right, but with scarcely ten pounds per year 
to her fortune, and Fanny for her part de- 
clared that to be Amelia's sister was the 
greatest delight that heaven could bestow on 
her, and Jos might have put a countess's 
shield and coronet by the side of his own 
arms on hU carriage and forks; when— 
when events occurred, and those gi'and 
f^^tes given upon the marriage of the hered- 
itary piince of Pumpernickel with the lovely 
Princess Amelia of Humbourg-Schlippen- 
ichloppen took place. 

At this festival the magnificence displayed 
was such as had not been known in the little 
German- place since the days of the prodigal 
Victor XIV. All the neighboring princes, 
princesses, and grandees were invited to the 
feast. Beds rose to half-a-crown per night 
in Pumpernickel, and the army was ex- 
hausted in providing guards of honor for the 
highnesses, serenities, and excellencies, who 
arrived from all quarters. The princess was 
married by proxy, at her father's residence, 
by the Count de SchlQsselback. Snuff-boxes 
were given away in profusion (as we learned 
from the court-jeweler, who sold and after- 
ward bought them again), and bushels of 
the order of Saint Michael of Pumpernickel 
were sent to the nobles of the court, while 
hampers of the cordons and decorations of 
the wheel of St. Catherine of Schlippen- 
schloppen were brought to purs ; the French 



envoy got both. " He is covered with rib 
bons Uke a prize cart-horse," Tapeworm 
said, who was not allowed by the rules of his 
service to take any decorations : ** Let him 
have the cordons; but with whom is 'the 
victory 1" The fact is, it was a triumph of 
British diplomacy : the French party hav 
ing proposed and tried their utmost to carry 
a marriage with a princess of the House of 
Potztausend-Donnerwetter, whom, as a mat* 
ter of course, we opposed. 

£>ery body was asked to the filtes of the 
marriage. Garlands and triumphal arches 
were hung across the road to welcome the 
young bride. The great Saint Michael's 
Fountain ran with uncommonly sour wine, 
while that in the Artillery- place frothed 
with beer. The great waters played ; and 
poles were put up in the park and gardens 
for the happy peasantry, which they might 
climb at their leisure, carrying off watches, 
silver forks, prize sausages hung with pink 
ribbon, dec., at the top. Georgy got one. 
wrenching it off, having swarmed up the pole 
to the delight of the spectators, and sliding 
down with the rapidi^ of a fall of water. 
But it was for the glory's sake merely. The 
boy gave the sausage to a peasant, who hid 
very nearly seized it, and stood at the foot 
of the mast, blubbering, because he was ud- 
successful. 

At the French Chancellerie they had six 
more lampions in their illuminations ttian 
ours had ; but our transparency, which re- 
presented the young couple advancing, and 
discord flying away, with the most ludicrous 
likeness to the French embassador, beat the 
French picture hollow; and I have no doubt 
got Tapeworm the advancement and th«. 
Cross of the Bath, which he subsequently 
attained. 

Crowds of foreigners arr^ed for the ffeles . 
and of English of course. Besides the court 
balls, public balls were given at ^he Town 
Hall and the Redoute, and in thi former 
place there was a room for trente-et-quaraTite 
and roulette established, for the week of the 
festivities only, and by one of the great Ger- 
man companies from Ems or Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. The officers or inhabitants u>f tho 
town were not allowed to play at these 
games, but strabgers, peasants, ladies were 
admitted, and any one who chose to lose or 
win money. 

That little scapegrace, Georgy Osborne, 
among others, whose pockets' were always 
full of dollars, and whose relations were 
away at the grand festival of the court, came 
to the Stadthaus ball in company of his 
uncle's courier, Mr. Kirsch, and having only 
peeped into a play-room at Baden-Badei 
when he hung on Dobbin's arm, and where, 
of course, he was not permitted to gamble, 
came eagerly to this part of the entertain- 
ment, and hankered round the tables '^rher^ 
the CTOvx\>\«t^ wA \Saa ^\x\i\«^^r««.^'^"«^^^ 
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Women were playing ; they were masked, 
some of them ; this Ucense was allowed in 
these wild times of carnival. 

A woman with light hair, in a low dress, 
by no means so fresh as it had been, and 
with a black mask on, through the eyelets 
of which her eyes twinkled strangely, was 
seated at one of the roulette-tables with a 
card and a pin, and a couple of florins before 
her. As the croupier called out the color 
and number, she pricked on the card with 
great care and regularity, and only ventured 
her money on the colors after the red or 
black had come up a certain number of 
times. It was strange to look at her. 

But in spite of her care and assiduity she 
guessed wrong, and the last two florins fol- 
lowed each other under the croupier*s rake, 
as he cried out with his inexorable voice, 
the winning color and number. She gave a 
sigh, a shrug with her shoulders, which 
were already too much out of her gown, 
and dashing the pin through the card on to 
the table, sat thrumming it for a while. 
Then she looked round her, and saw Georgy *s 
honest face staring at the sbene. The little 
scamp ! what business had he to be there 1 

When she saw the boy^ at whose face 
she looked hnrd through her shining eyes 
and mask, she said, '* Monsieur n'est pas 
joueur,^'* 

" Non^ Madame^'^ said the boy : but she 
must have known, from his accent of what 
country he was, for she answered him with 
a slight foreign tune. **Yon have nevare 
played — will you do me a littP favor?" 

"What is it?" said Georgy, blushing 
again. Mr. Kirsch was at work for his part 
at the rougt et noir, and did not see his 
young master. 

" Play this for me, if you please, put it 
on any number, any number." And she 
took from her bosom a purse, and out of it a 
gold piece, the only coin there, and she put 
it into George^s hand. The boy laughed, 
and did as he was bid. 

It came up the number, sure enough. 
There is a power that arranges that, they 
«ay, for young beginners. 

*' Thank you," said she, pulling the money 
toward her; "thank you. What is your 
name ?" 

" My name's Osborne," said Georfflr, and 
was fingering in his own pockets for dollars, 
nnd just about to make a trial, when the 
major in his uniform, and Jos, en Marquis, 
from the court ball, made their appearance. 
Other people finding the entertainment stu- 
pid, and preferring the fun at the Stadthaus, 
had quitted the pdace ball earlier ; but it is 
probable the major and Jos had gone home 
and found the boy's absence, for the former 
instantly went up to him, and taking him by 
the shoulder, pulled him briskly back from 
ihe place of temptation. Then, looking 
iWi/W the room, he saw Kirgch employed as 



we have said, and going up to him, maked 
how he dared to bring Mr. George to such 
a place. 

^^ Laissez-moi tranquUle,^^ said Mr. Kirsch, 
very much excited by play and wine. " H 
faui s'amuser, parbleu, Je ne suis pas cu 
service de Monsieur,*^ 

Seeing his condition the major did not 
choose to argue with the man ; but content- 
ed himself with drawing away George, and 
asking Jos if he would come away. He was 
standing close by the lady in the mask, who 
was playing with pretty good luck now; 
and looking on much interested at the game. 

** Hadn't you better come, Jos," the ma- 
jor said, " with George and me ?" 

I'll stop and go home with that rascal, 
Kirsch," Jos said ; and for the same reason 
of modesty, which he thought ought to be 
preserved before the boy, Dobbin did not 
care to remonstrate with Jos, but left him 
and walked home with Georgy. 

*♦ Did you play ?" asked the major, when 
they were out, and on their way home. 

The boy said " No." 

** Give me your word of honor as a gentle- 
man, that you never wilL" 

** Why," said the boy : ** It seems very 
good fun." And, in a very eloquent and 
impressive manner, the major showed him 
why he shouldn't, and would have enforced 
his precepts by the example of Georgy's 
own father, had he liked to say any thing 
that should reflect on the other's memory. 
When he had housed him he went to bed, 
and saw his light, in the little room outside 
of Amelia's, pref^ently disappear. Amelia's 
followed half nn hour afterward. I don't 
know what made the major note it so accu 
rately. 

Jos, however remained behind over the 
play table; he was no gambler, but not 
averse to the little excitement of the sport 
now and then ; and he had some Napoleons 
chinking in the embroidered pockets of his 
court waistcoat. He put down one over the 
&ir shoulder of the litt.e gambler before 
him, and they won. She made a little 
movement to make room for him by her 
side, and just took the skirt of her gown 
from a vacant chair there. 

*' Come and give me good luck,'* she said, 
still in a foreign accent, quite different fron? 
that frank and perfectly English " Thank 
you," with whicii she had saluted Georgy's 
coup m her favor. The portly gentleman, 
looking round to see that nobody of rank ob» 
served him, sat down ; he muttered — ** Ah, 
really, well now, God bless my soul. I'm 
very fortunate ; I'm sure to give yon good 
fortune," — and other words of compliment 
and confusion. 

** Do you play much?" the foreign masi 
«aid. 

**I put a Nap or two down,*' said Joik 
i w\tYi a %\xv^xVsaVt%flva^u^ down a gold piccA 
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Yes; ay, nap after dinner," said the 
mask archly. But Jos looking frightened, 
she continued, in her pretty French accent, 
•* You do not play to win. No more do I. 
I play to forget, but I can not. I can not 
forget old times. Monsieur. Your little 
nephew is the image of his father ; and you 
— ^you are not changed — but yes, you are. 
Every body changes, every body forgets ; 
nobody has any heart." 

** Good God, who is it ?" asked Jos in a 
flutter. 

** Can't you guess, Joseph Sedley ?" said 
the little woman, in a sad voice, and undomg 
her mask, she looked at him. ** You have 
forgotten me." 

** Good heavens ! Mrs. Crawley!" gasped 
out Jos. 

** Rebecca," said the other, putting her 
hand on his; but she followed the game 
still, all the time she was looking at him. 

"I am stopping at the Elephant," she 
continued. " Ask for Madame de Eaudon. 
I saw my dear Amelia to-day; how pretty 
she looked, and how happy ! So do vou ! 
Every body but me, who am wretchea, Jo- 
seph Sedley." And she put her money 
over from the red to the black, as if by a 
chance movement of her hand, and while 
she was wiping her eyes with a pocket- 
handkerchief fringed with torn lace. 

The red came up again, and she lost the 
whole of that stake. ** Come away," she 
said. " Come with me a little— we are old 
friends, are we not, dear Mr. Sedley ?" 

And Mr. Kirsch having lost all his monby 
by this time, followed his master out into 
the moonlight, where the illuminations were 
winking out, and the transparency over our 
mission was scarcely visible. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

A YAOABOND CHAPTER. 

We must pass over a part of Mrs. Rebec- 
ca Crawley's biography with that lightness 
and delicacy which the world demands — the 
moral world, that has, perhaps, no particular 
objection to vice, but an insuperable repug- 
nance to hearing vice called by its proper 
name. There are things we do and know 
perfectly well in Vanity Fair, though we 
never speak them : as the Ahrimanians wor- 
ship the devil, but don't mention him : and 
a polite public will no more bear to read an 
authentic description of vice than a truly-re- 
fined English or American female will per- 
mit the word breeches to be pronounced in 
her chaste hearing. And yet, madam, both 
are walking the world before our &ces every 
day, without much shocking us. If you 
were to blush every time they went by, 
what complexions you would have! It is 
«nlv when their naughty names are called 



out that your modesty has any occasion to 
show alarm or sense of outrage, and it hna 
been the wish of the present writer, all 
through this story, deferentially to submit to 
the fashion at present prevailing, and only to 
hint at the existence of wickedness in a light, 
easy, and agreeable manner, so that nobody's 
fine feelings may be offended. I defy any 
one to say that our Becky, who has certainly 
some vices, has not been presented to the 
public in a perfectly genteel and inoffensive 
manner. In describing this siren, singing 
and smiling, coaxing and cajoling, the au- 
thor, with modest pride, asks his readers all 
round, has he once forgotten the laws of 
politeness, and showed the monster's hide 
ous tail above water? No! Those who 
like may peep down under waves that are 
pretty transparent, and see it writhing and 
twirling, diabolically hideous and slimy, flap- 
ping among bones, or curling round corpses; 
but above the water-line, I ask, has not 
every thing been proper, agreeable, and dec- 
orous, and has any the most squeamish im- 
moralist in Vanity Fair a right to cry fie? 
When, however, the siren disappears and 
dives below, down among the dead men, the 
water of course grows turbid over her, and 
it is labor lost to look into it ever so curiously. 
They look pretty enough when they sit 
upon a rock, twanging their harps and comb- 
ing their hair, and sing, and beckon to you 
to come and hold the looking-glass ; but 
when they sink into their native element, 
depend on it those mermaids are about no 
good, and we had best not examine the 
fiendish marine cannibals, reveling and feast- 
ing on their wretched pickled victims. And 
so, when Becky is out of the way, be sure 
that she is not particularly well employed, 
and that the less that is said about her 
doings is in fact the better. 

If we were to give a full account of her 
proceedings during a couple of years that 
followed after the Curzon-street catastro- 
phe, there might be some reason for peo- 
ple to say this book was improper. The 
actions of very vain, heartless, pleasure- 
seeking people are very often improper (as 
are many of yours, my friend with the grave 
face and spotless reputation ; but that is mere- 
ly by the way) ; and what are those of a worn* 
an without faith — or love — or character? 
And I am inclined to think that there was a 
period in Mrs. Becky's life, when she ipfas 
seized, not by remorse, but by a kind of de- 
spair, and absolutely neglected her person, 
and did not even care for her reputation. 

This ahattement and degradation did not 
take place all at once : it was brought about 
by degrees, after her calamity, and after 
many struggles to keep up — as a man who 
goes overboard hangs on to a spar while any 
hope is left and then flings it away and goes 
down, when he finds tbol %tt^'SB^'«'ik*^» '^'•^ 
\vaixx. 
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Ste lingered about London while her hus- 
band was making preparations for his depart* 
are, to his seat of government; and it is be- 
lieved made more than one attempt to see 
her brother-in-law, Sir Pitt Crawley, and to 
work upon his feelings, which she had al- 
most enlisted in her favor. As Sir Pitt and 
Mr. Wenham were walking down to the 
House of Commons, the latter spied Mrs. 
Eawdon in a black vail, and lurking near the 
palace of the legislature. She sneaked away 
when her eyes met those of Mr. Wenham, 
and indeed never succeeded in her designs 
upon the baronet. 

Probably Lady Jane interposed. I have 
heard that she quite astonished her husband by 
the spirit which she exhibited in this quarrel, 
and her determination to disown Mrs. Becky. 
Of her own movement, she invited Rawdon 
to come and stop in Gnunt-street until his 
departure for Coventry Island, knowing that 
with him for a guard Mrs. Becky would not 
try to force her door: and she looked curi- 
ously at the superscriptions of all the letters 
which arrived for Sir Pitt, lest he and his 
sister-in-law should be corresponding Not 
but that Rebecca could have written had 
she a mind : but she did not try to see or 
to write to Pitt at his own house, and after 
one or two attempts consented to his de- 
mand that the correspondence regarding her 
conjugal differences should be carried on by 
lawyers only. 

The fact was, that Pitt's mind had been 
poisoned against her. A short time after 
Lord Steyne's accident, Wenham had been 
with the baronet ; and given him such a biog- 
raphy of Mrs. Becky as had astonished the 
member for Queen^s Crawley. He knew 
oveiy thing regarding her : who her father 
was; in what year her mother danced at 
the opem; what had been her previous his- 
tory, and what her conduct during her mar- 
ried life ; as I have no doubt that the. great- 
er part of the story was false and dkstated 
by interested malevolence, it shall not be 
repeated here. But Becky was left with a 
sad, sad reputation in the esteem of a coun- 
try, gentle man and relative who had been 
once rather partial to her. 

The revenues of the Governor of Coven- 
try Island are not large. A part of them 
was set aside by his excellency for the pay- 
ment of certain debts and the insurance of 
his life ; the charges incident to his high sit- 
uation required considerable expense: final- 
ly, it was found that he could not spare to 
his wife more than three hundred pounds 
a year, which he proposed to pay to her on 
an undertaking that she would never trouble 
him. Otherwise : scandal, separation. Doc- 
tors' Commons would ensue. But it was 
Mr. Wenham's business, Lord Steyne's bu- 
siness, Rawdon's, every body's — ^to get her 
out of the country, and hush up a most dia- 
agreeable affair. 



She was probably so much occupied ii 
arranging these affairs of business with hei 
husband's lawyers, that she forgot to take 
any step whatever about her son, the little 
Rawdon, and did not even once propose to 
go and see him. That young gentleman was 
consigned to the entire guardianship of his 
aunt and uncle, the former of whom had al- 
ways possessed a great share of the child's 
affection. His mamma wrote to him a neat 
letter from Boulogne when she quitted En- 
gland, in which she requested him to mind 
his book, and said she was going to take a 
continental tour, during which she would 
have the pleasure of writing to him again. 
But she never did for a year afterward, and 
not, indeed) until Sir Pitt's only boy, always 
sickly, died of hooping-cough and measles ; 
then Rawdon's mamma wrote the most af- 
fectionate composition to her darling son, 
who was made heir of Queen's Crawley by 
this accident, and drawn more closely than 
ever to the kind lady, whose tender heart 
had already adopted him. Rawdon Craw- 
ley, then grown a tall, fine lad, blushed when 
he got the letter. '* Oh, aunt Jane, you are 
my mother 1" he said ; ** and not — and not 
that one." But he wrote back a kind and 
respectful letter to Mrs. Rebecca, then living 
at a boarding-house at Florence. But we 
are advancing matters. 

Our darling Becky's first flight was not 
very far. She perched upon the French 
coast at Boulogne, that refuge of so much 
exiled English innocence ; and there lived 
in rather a genteel, widowed manner, with a 
femme de chamhre and a couple of rooms, at 
an hotel. She dined at the table d^kSte, 
where people thought her very pleasant, 
and where she entertained her neighbors by 
stories of her brother. Sir Pitt, and her 
great London acquaintance ; talking that 
easy, fashionable slip-slop, which has so 
much effect upon certain folks of small 
breeding. She passed with many of them 
for a person of importance ; she gave little 
tea-parties in her private room, and shared 
in the innocent amusements of the place — m 
sea-bathing, and in jaunts in open carriages, 
in strolls on the sands, and in visits to the 
play. Mrs. Burjoice, the printer's lady, 
who was boarding with her family at the 
hotel for the summer, and to whom her 
Burjoice came of a Saturday and Sundayi 
voted her charming ; until that rogue of a 
Burjoice began to pay her too much atten- 
tion. But Qiere was nothing in the story, 
only that Becky was always affable, easy, 
and good-natured — and with men especially. 
Numbers of people were going abroad as 
usual at the end of the season, and Becky 
had plenty of opportunities of finding out by 
the behavior of her acquaintances of the 
great London world the opinion of ^ society'* 
as regarded her conduct. One day it wai 
;Lady Purt^QV. ^tk^ \v^t ^<Ka^t»ra whom 
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Becky confronted as she was walking mod- 
estly on Boulogne pier, the cliffs of Albion 
shining in the distance across the deep blue 
sea. Lady Partlet marshaled ail her daugh- 
ters round her with a sweep of her parasol, 
and retreated from the pier, darting savage 
glances at poor little Becky, who stood alone 
there. 

On another day the packet came in. It 
had been blowing fresh, and it always suited 
Becky *s humor to see the droll, woe-begone 
faces of the people as they emerged from 
the boat. Lady Slingstone happened to be 
on board this day. Her ladyship had been 
exceedingly ill in her carriage, and was 
greatly exhausted, and scarcely fit to walk 
up the plank from the ship to the pier. But 
all her energies rallied the instant she saw 
Becky smiling roguishly under a pink bon- 
net : and giving her a glance of scorn, such 
OS would have shriveled up most women, 
ihe walked into the custom house quite un- 
supported. Becky only laughed : but I 
don't think she liked it. She felt she was 
alone, quite alone ; and the far-off shining 
cliffs of England were impassable to her. 

The behavior of the men had undergone 
too I don't know what change. Grinstone 
showed his teeth and laughed in her face 
with a familiarity that was not pleasant. 
Little Bob Suckling, who was cap in hand 
to her three months before, and would walk 
a mile in the rain to see for her carriage in 
the line at Gaunt House, was talking to 
Fitzoof of the Guards (Lord Heehaw*s son) 
one day upon the jetty, as Becky took her 
walk there. Little Bobby nodded to her 
over his' shoulder without moving his hat, 
and continued his conversation wi£ the heir 
of Heehaw. Tom Raikes ti'ied to walk into 
ber sitting-room at the inn with a cigar in 
bis mouth; but she closed the door upon 
him and would have locked it, only that his 
fingei-s were inside. She began to feel that 
she was very lonely indeed. " lihe'd been 
here," she said, ** those cowards would never 
have dared to insult me." She thought 
about "him" with great sadness, and per- 
haps longing — about his honest, stupid, con- 
stant kindness and fidelity; his never-ceasing 
obedience; his good humor; his braveiy 
and courage. Very likely she cried, for she 
was particularly lively, and had put on a lit- 
tle extra rouge when she came down to din- 
ner. 

She rouged regularly now : and — and her 
maid got Cognac for her besides that which 
was charged in the hotel bill. 

Perhaps the insults of the men were not, 
however, so intolerable to her as the sympa- 
thy of certain women. Mrs. Crackenbury 
and Mrs. Washington White passed through 
Boulogne on their way to Switzerland. 
The party were protected by Colonel Horn- 
y, young Beaumoris, and, of course, old 
Vrackenhury, and Mrs. White's little girl). 



They did not avoid her. The^ giggled, 
cackled, tattled, condoled, consoled, and pa* 
tronized her until they drove her almost 
wild with rage. To be patronised by Ihem ! 
she thought, as they went away simpering 
after kissing her. And she heard Beau- 
moris's laugh ringing on the stair, and knew 
quite well how to interpret his hilarity. 

It was after this visit that Becky, who 
had paid her weekly bills ; Becky who had 
made herself agreeable to every body in the 
house — who smiled at the landlady, called 
the waiters ** Monsieur," and paid the cham- 
bermaids in politeness and apologies, what far 
more than compensated for a little niggard- 
liness in point of money (of which Becky 
never was free), that Becky, we say, re- 
ceived a notice to quit from the landlord, 
who had been told by some one that she was 
quite an unfit person to have at his hotel 
where English ladies would not sit down 
with her. And she was forced to fly into 
lodgings, of which the dullness and solitude 
were most wearisome to her. 

Still she held up, in spite of these rebuffs, 
and ti'ied to make a character for herself, 
and conquer scandal. She went to church 
very regularly, and . sang louder than any 
body there. She took up the cause of the 
widows of the shipwrecked fishermen, and 
gave work and drawings for the Quashyboo 
Mission : she subscribed to the assembly, 
and wouldn't waltz. In a word, she did 
every thing that was respectable, and that 
is why we dwell on this part of her career 
with more fondness than. upon subsequent 
parts of her history, which are not so pleas- 
ant. She saw people avoiding her, and still 
laboriously smiled upon them; you never 
could suppose from her countenauco what 
pangs of humiliation she might be enduring 
inwardly. 

Her history was, after a)l, a mystery. 
Parties were divided about her. Some 
people, who took the trouble to busy them- 
selves in the matter, said that she was the 
criminal ; while others vowed that she was 
as innocent as a lamb, and that her odious 
husband was in fault. She won over a good 
many by bursting into tears about her boy, 
and exhibiting the most frantic grief when 
his name was mentioned^ or she saw any 
body like him. She gained good M'rs. Alder- 
ney's heart in that way, who was rather the 
queen of British Boulogne, and gave the 
most dinners and balls of all the residents 
there, by weeping when Master Alderney 
came from Doctor Swishtail's academy to 
pass his holidays with his mother. **He 
and her Rawdon were of the same age, and 
so like," Becky said, in a voice choking 
with agony ; whereas there was five years' 
difference between the boys' ages, and no 
more likeness between them than between 
ray respected reader and his humble «A.r<i^x^ 
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way to Kissengen to join Lord Steyne, en- 
lightened Mrs. Aideroey on this point, and 
told her how he was much more able to de- 
scribe little Raw don than his mamma, who 
notoriously hated him, and never saw him ; 
how he was thirteen years old, while little 
r^ld.'^rney was but nine; fair, while the 
other darling was dark — in a word, caused 
the lady in question to repent of her good 
humor. 

Whenever Becky made a little circle for 
herself with incredible toils and labor, some- 
body came and swept it down rudely, and 
she had all her work to begin over again. 
It was very hard: veiy hard: lonely, and 
disheartening. 

There was Mrs. Newbright who took 
her up for some time, attracted by the 
sweetness of her singing at church, and by 
her proper views upon serious subjects, con- 
cerning which, in former days, at Queen's 
Crawley, Mrs. Becky had had a good deal 
of instruction. Well, she not only took 
tracts, but she read them. She worked 
flannel petticoats for the Qu ashy boos — cot- 
ton nightcaps for the Cocoanut Indians — 
painted hand-screens for the conversion of 
the pope and the Jews — sate under Mr. 
Bowls, on Wednesdays, Mr. Huggleton on 
Thursdays, attended two Sunday services 
at church, besides Mr. Bawler, the Darbyite, 
in the evening, and all in vain. Mrs. New- 
bright had occasion to correspond with the 
Countess of Southdown about the Wann- 
ingpan Fund for the Feejee Islanders (for 
the management of which admirable charity 
both of these ladies formed part of a female 
committee), and having mentioned her 
"sweet friend," Mrs. Kawdon Crawley, 
the dowager countess wrote back such a 
letter regarding Becky, with such particu- 
lars, hints, facts, falsehoods, and general 
comminatious, that intimacy between Mrs. 
Newbright and Mrs. Crawley ceased forth- 
with : and all the serious world of Tours, 
where this misfortune took place, immedi- 
ately parted company with the reprobate. 
Those who know the English Colonies 
abroad, know that we carry with us our 
pride, pills, prejudices, HaiTey-sauces, cay- 
enne peppei's, and other lares, making a 
little Briton where we settle down. 

From one colony to another Becky fled 
uneasily. From Boulogne to Dieppe, from 
Dieppe to Caen, from Caen to Tours — 
trying with all her might to be respectable, 
and alas! always found out some day or 
other, and pecked out of the cage by the 
real daws. 

Mrs. Hook Eagles took her up at one of 
these places — a woman without a blemish 
in her character, and a house in Portmao- 
square. She was staying at the hotel at 
Dieppe, whither Becky fled, and they made 
each other's /tcquaiotance first at sea, wbere 
thejr were swimming together, and subse- 



quently at the table d hdte.oi the hote& 
Mrs. Eagles had heard — who indeed had 
not? — some of the scandal of the Steyne 
aflair ; but after a conversation with Becky, 
she pronounced that Mi's. Crawley was an 
angel, her husband a ruffian, Lord Steyne 
an unprincipled wretch, as every boo^ 
know, and the whole case against Mrs. 
Crawley an infamous and wicked cunspii-acy 
of that rrscal Wenham. ** If you were a 
man of any spirit, Mr. Eagles, you would 
box the wretch's ears the next time you see 
him at the club," she said to her husband. 
But Eagles was only a quiet old gentleman, 
husband to Mrs. Eagles, with a taste for 
geology, and not tall enough to reach any 
body's ears. 

The Eagles then patronized Mrs. Baw- 
don, took her to live with her at her own 
house at Paris, quarreled with the embassa- 
dor's wife because she would not receive 
her protegee^ and did all that lay in woman's 
power to keep Becky straight in the paths 
of virtue and good repute. 

Becky was respectable and orderly at 
first, but the life of humdrum virtue grew 
utterly tedious to her before long. It was 
the same routine every day, the same dull- 
ness and comfort, the same drive over th(> 
same stupid Bois de Boulogne, the same 
company of an evening, the same Blair's 
Sermon of a Sunday night — the same opera 
always being acted over and over again; 
Becky was dying of weariness, when, lucki- 
ly for her, young Mr. Eagles came from 
Cambridge, and his mother, seeing the im- 
pression which her little friend made upoo 
him, straightway gave Becky warning. 

Then she tned keeping house with a 
female friend ; then the double menage be- 
gan to quarrel and get into debt. Then she 
determined upon a boarding-house exist- 
ence, and lived for some time at that famous 
mansion kept by Madame de Saint Aiuour, 
in the Kue Koyale, at Paris, where she be- 
gan exercising her graces and fascinationi 
upon the shabby dandies and fly-blowo 
beauties who frequented her ladyship's 
salons. Becky loved society, and, indeed, 
could no more exist without it than ao 
opium-eater without his dram ; and she was 
happy enough at the period of her boarding- 
house life. " The women here are as 
amusing as those in May- fair," she told an 
old London friend who met her — "only 
their dresses are not >quite so fresh. The 
men wear cleaned gloves, and are sad 
rogues, certainly, but they are not worse 
than Jack This, and Tom That. The mis 
tress of the house is a little vulgar, bat I 

don't think she is so vulgar as Li^y " 

and here she named the name of a great 
leader of fashion that I would die latbei 
than reveal. In fact, when yon saw Mad- 
ame de Soaute Amour's rooms lighted ap of 
^a Ti\^\, mQ\i^\V)ki 'plaques %\A cord^MU afc the 
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LsaiU tables, and the women at a little dis- 
tance, you might fancy yourself for a while 
in good society, and that raadame was a real 
countess. Many people did so fancy: and 
Becky was for a while one of the most dash- 
mg ladies of the countess's salons. 

But it is probable that her old creditors of 
J 815 found her out, and caused her to leave 
Paris, for the poor little woman was forced 
to fly from the city rather suddenly; and 
went thence to Brussels. 

How wellshe remembered the place ! She 
grinned as she looked up at the little entresol 
which she had occupied, and thought of the 
Bareacres family, bawling for horses and 
flight, as their carriage stood in the porte- 
cochere of the hotel. She went to Waterloo 
and to Lacken, where George. Osborne's 
monument much sti*uck her. She made a 
little sketch of it. " That poor Cupid !" she 
said, ** how dreadfully he w^jis in love with 
me, and what a fool he was! I wonder 
whether little Emmy is alive. It was a good 
little creature : and that fat brother of hers. 
I have his funny, fat picture still among my 
papers. They were kind, simple people." 

At Brussels Becky arrived, recommended 
by Madame de Saint Amour to her friend, 
Madame la .Comtesse de Borodino, widow 
of Napoleon's general, the famous Count de 
Borodino, who was left with no resource by 
the deceased hero but that of a tahle-d* 
h6ie and an ecarti table. Second-rate dan- 
dies and roues^ widow-ladies who always 
have a lawsuit, and very simple English 
folks, who fancy they see ** Continental 
society" at these houses, put down their 
money, or ate their meals, at Madame de 
Borodino's tables. At the tahle d? hdte the 
gallant young fellows treated the company 
round to champagne, rode out with the 
women, or hired horses on country excur- 
Bons, clubbed money to take boxes at the 
play or the opera, betted over the fair shoul- 
ders of the ladies at the ^cartS tables, and 
wrote home to their parents in Devonshire, 
about their felicitous introduction to foreign 
society. 

Here, as at Paris, Becky was a boarding- 
bouse queen : and ruled in select pensions. 
She never refused the champagne, or the 
bouquets, or the drives into the country, or 
the private boxes; but what she preferred 
was the ecarti at night — and she played au- 
daciously. First she played only for a little, 
then for five-franc pieces, then for Napo- 
leons, then for notes: then she would not 
be able to pay her month's pension: then 
she borrowed from the young gentlemen : 
then she got into cash again, and bullied 
Madame de Borodino, whom she had coaxed 
and wheedled before : then she was playing 
for ten sous at a time, and in a dire state of 
poverty : then her quarter's allowance would 
come in, and she would pay off Madame de 
Borodino's score : and would once more take 
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the cards against Monsieur de Rossignol, or 
the Chevalier de Raff. 

When Becky left Brussels, the sad truth 
is, that she owed three months' pension to 
Madame de Borodino, of which fact, and ri 
the gambling, and of the drinking, and of che 

foing down on her knees to the Reverend 
Ir. Mufl", Ministre Anglican, and borrowing 
money of him, and of her coaxing and flirt- 
ing with Milor Noodle, son of Sir Noodle, 
pupil of the Rev. Mr. Muff, whom she 
used to take into her private room, and of 
whom she won large sums at ^carti — of 
which fact, I say, and of a hundred of her 
other knaveries, the Countess de Borodino 
informs every English person who stops 
at her establishment, and announces that 
Madame Rawdon was nothing better than d 
viphe. 

So our little wanderer went about setting 
up her tent in various cities of Europe, as 
restless as Ulysses or Bampfylde Moore 
Carew. Her taste for disrespectability 
grew more and more remarkable. She 
became a perfect Bohemian ere long, herd- 
ing with people whom it would make your 
hair stand on end to meet. 

There is no town of any mark in Europe 
but it has its little colony of English rafls — 
men whose names Mr. Hemp the oflicer 
reads out periodicaUy at the Sheriffs' Court 
— ^young 'gentlemen of very good family 
often, only that the latter disowns them; 
frequenters of billiard-rooms and estaminets, 
patrons of foreign races and gaming-tables. 
They people the debtors' prisons — ^they 
drink and swagger — they fight and brawl— 
they run away without paying — they have 
duels with French and German ofiiicers — 
they cheat Mr. Spooney at dearie — they 
get the money, and drive off to Baden in 
magnificent britzkas — they try their infallible 
martingale, and lurk about the tables Avith 
empty pockets, shabby bullies, penniless 
bucks, until they can swindle a Jew banker 
with a sham bill of exchange, or find anoth- 
er Mr. Spooney to rob. The alternations 
of splendor and misery which these people 
undergo are very queer to view. Their 
life must be one of great excitement. 
Becky — must it be owned? — took to this 
life, and took to it not unkindly. She went 
about from town to town among these Bo- 
hemians. The lucky Mrs. Rawdon was 
known at every play-table in Germany. 
She and Madame de Cruchecasse6 kept 
house at Florence together. It is said she 
was ordered out of Munich ; and my friend 
Mr. Frederic Pigeon avers that it was at 
her house at Lausanne that he was ho- 
cussed at supper and lost eight hundred 
pounds to Major Loder and the Honorable 
Mr. Deuceace. We are bound, you see, 
to give some account of Becky's biography; 
but of this part, the less, perhaps^ that Vk. 
J said t\ift V»\X.et* 
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They say that when Mrs. Crawley was 
particularly down on her luck, she gave 
.:oncerts and lessons in music here and 
there. There was a Madame de Kaudon, 
who certainly had a matinie miisicale at 
Wildbad, accompanied by Herr Spoff, pre- 
mier pianist to the Hospodar of Wallachia, 
and my little friend Mr. Eaves, who knew 
every body, and had traveled every where, 
always used to declare that he was at Stras- 
burg in the year 1830, when a certain Mad- 
ame Kebecque made her appearance in the 
opera of the Dame Blanche^ giving occasion 
to a furious row in the theater there. She 
was .hissed off the stage by the audience, 
partly from hpr own incompetency, but 
chiefly from the ill-advised sympathy of 
some persons in the parquet^ (where the 
officers of the garrison had their admissions) ; 
and Eaves was certain that the unfortunate 
debutante in question was no other than 
Mrs. Kawdon Crawley. 

She was, in fact no better than a vagabond 
upon this earth. When she got her money 
she gambled ; when she had gambled it she 
was put to shifts to live ; who knows how 
or by what means she succeeded? It is 
said that she was onCe seen at. St. Peters- 
burg, but was summarily dismissed from 
that capital by the police, so that there can 
not be any possibility of truth in the re- 
port that she was a Russian spy at Tdplitz 
and Vienna afterward. I have even been 
informed that at Paris she discovered a re- 
lation of her own, no less a person than her 
maternal grandmother, who was not by any 
means a Montmorenci, but a hideous old 
box-opener at a theater on the Boulevards. 
The meeting between them, of which other 
persons as it is hinted elsewhere, seem to 
have been acquainted, must have been a 
very affecting interview. The present his- 
torian can give no certain details regarding 
the event. 

It happened at Rome once, that Mrs. de 
Raudon*s half-yearns salary had just been 
paid into the principal banker *s there, and, 
as every body who had a balance of above 
five hundred scudi was invited to the balls 
which this prince of merchants gave during 
the winter, Becky had the honor of a card, 
and appeared at one of the Prince and 
Princess PoIonia*s splendid evening enter- 
tainments. The princess was of the family 
of Pompili, lineally descended from the 
second king of Rome, and Egeria of the 
house of Olympus, while the princess grand- 
father, Alessandro Polonia, sold wash-balls, 
essences, tobacco, and pocket-handkerchiefs, 
ran errands for gentlemen, and lent money 
in a small way. All the great company in 
Rome thronged to his saloons — princes, 
dukes, embassadors, artists, fiddlers, mon- 
signori, young liears with their leaders — 
every rank and condition of men. His haUs 
oUtzfitJ with lifrbt and magnificence; were 



resplendent with gilt frames, (containing 
pictures) and dubious antiques ; and thtf 
enormous gilt crown and arms of the princely 
owner, a gold mushroom on a crimson field 
(the color of the pocket-handkerchiefs which 
he sold), and the silver fountain of the Pom- 
pili family shone all over the roof, doors, and 
panels of the house, and over the grand vel- 
vet baldaquins prepared to receive popes 
and emperors. 

So Becky, who had arrived in the dil- 
igence from Florence, and was lodged at an 
inn in a very modest way, got a card for 
Prince Polonia's entertainment, and her 
maid dressed her with unusual care, and 
she went to this fine ball leaning on the arm 
of Major Loder, with whom she happened 
to be traveling at the time ; (the same man 
who shot Prince Ravioli at Naples the next 
year, and was caned by Sir John Buckskin 
for carrying four kings in his hat besides 
those which he' used in playing at icartS,) — 
and this pair went into the rooms together, 
and Becky saw a number of old faces which 
she remembered in happier days, when she 
was not innocent, but not fbund out. Major 
Loder knew a great number of foreigners, 
keen-looking whiskered men with dirty 
striped ribbons in their button-holes, and a 
very small display of linen; but his own 
countrymen, it might be remarked, eschew- 
ed the major. Becky, too, knew some la- 
dies here and there — French widows, du- 
bious Italian countesses, whose husbands 
had treated them ill — faugh — ^what shall wo 
say, we who have moved among some of the 
finest company of Vanity Fair, of this refuse 
and sediment of rascals ? If we play, let it 
be with clean cards, and not with this diily 
pack. But every man who has formed on» 
of the innumerable army of travelers haf 
seen these marauding irregulars hanging oa. 
like Nym and Pistol, to the main force; 
wearing the king's colors, and boasting of 
his commission, but pillaging for themselvov, 
and occasionally gibbeted by the road-side. 

Well, she was hanging on the arm of Mi- 
jor Loder, and they went through the 
rooms together, and drank a great quantity 
of champagne at the buffet, where me peo- 
ple, and especially the major's irregulai 
corps, struggled furiously for refreshments 
of which when the pair had had enough, 
they pushed on until they reached me 
duchess's own pink velvet saloon, at the end 
of the suite of apaitments (where the statue 
of the Venus is, and the great Venice look- 
ing-glasses, framed in silver), and where the 
princely family were entertaining their most 
distinguished guests at a round table at sup- 
per. It was just such a ittle select banquet 
as that of which Becky recollected that 
she had partaken at Lord Steyne's^4Uid 
there he sat at Polonia's table, and she saw 
him. 

The scar cut by the diamond o? Hit 
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white, bald, shiDing forehead, made a burn- 
ing red mark ; his red whiskers were dyed 
of a purple hue, which made his pale face 
look still paler. He wore his collar and 
oi-ders, his blue ribbon and garter. He was 
a greater prince than any there, though 
there was a reigning duke and a royal high- 
ness, with their princesses, and at his lord- 
ship's side was seated the beautiful Countess 
of Belladonna, nee de Glandier, whose hus- 
band (the Count Paolo della Belladonna) so 
well known for his brilliant entomological 
collections, had been long absent on a mis- 
sion to the Emperor of Morocco. 

When Becky beheld that familiar and il- 
'ustrious face, how vulgar all of a sudden did 
Major Loder appear to her, and how that 
odious Captain Kook did smell of tobacco ! 
In one instant she resumed her fine-lady- 
ship, and tried to look or feel as if she was 
in May Fair once more. "That woman 
looks stupid and ill-humored,** she thought ; 
** I am sure she can't amuse him. No, he 
must be bored by her — he never was by 
me." A hundred such touching hopes, 
fears, and memories palpitated in her little 
heart, as she looked with her brightest eyes 
(the rouge which she wore up to her eyelids 
made them twinkle) toward the great noble- 
man. Of a Star and Garter night Lord 
Steyne used also to put on his grandest 
manner, and to look and speak like a great 
prince, as he was. Becky admired him 
smiling sumptuously, easy, lofty, and state- 
ly. Ah, bon dieuy what a pleasant compan- 
ion he was, what a brilliant wit, what a rich 
fund of talk, what a grand manner! and she 
had exchanged this for Major Loder, reek- 
ing of cigars and brandy-and- water, and 
Captain Kook with his horse-jockey jokes 
and prize-ring slang, and their like. " I won- 
der whether he will know me," she thought. 
Lord Steyne was talking and laughing with 
a great and illustrious lady at his side, when 
he looked up and saw Becky. 

She was all over in a flutter as their eyes 
met, and she put on the very best smile she 
could muster, and dropped him a little, timid, 
imploring courtesy. He stared aghast at her 
for a minute, as Macbeth might on behold- 
ing Banquo's sudden appearance at his ball- 
supper; and remained looking' at her with 
open mouth, when that horrid Major Loder 
palled her away. 

♦* Come away into the supper-room, Mrs. 
R.," was that gentleman's remark ; " seeing 
these nobs grubbing away has made me 
peckish too. Let's go and tiy the old gov- 
ernor's champagne." Becky thought the 
major had had a great deal too much al- 
ready. 

The day after she went to walk on the 
Pincian Hill — the Hyde Park of the Ro- 
man idlers — possibly in hopes to have an- 
other sight of Lord Steyne. But she met 
another acquaintance tnere : it was Mr. 



Fenouil, his lordship*s confidential man, who 
came up nodding to her rather familiarly, 
and patting a finger to his hat ** I knew 
that madame was here," he said ; ** I fol- 
lowed her from her hotel. I have some ad- 
vice to give madame." 

" From the Marquis of Steyne ?" Becky 
asked, resuming as much of her dignity ai 
she could muster, and not a little agitated 
by hope and expectation. 

** No," said the valet ; *^ it is from me 
Rome is very unwholesome." 

<*Not at this season. Monsieur Fenouil— 
not till after Easter." 

** I tell madame it is unwholesome now. 
There is always malaria fof some people 
That cursed marsh wind kills many at a? 
seasons. Look, Madame Crawley, you 
were always hon enfant, and I have an in- 
terest m you, parole (Vhonneur, Be warned. 
Go away from Rome, I tell you — or you wili 
be ill and die." 

Becky laughed, though in rage and fury. 
"What! assassinate poor little me?" she 
said. ** How romantic. Does my lord car- 
ry bravos for couriers, and stilettos in the 
fourgons? Bah ! I will stay, if but to plague 
him. . I have those who will defend me 
while I am here." 

It was Monsieur Fenouil's turn to laugh 
now. ** Defend you," he said, " and who ? 
The major, the captain, any one of those 
gambling men whom madame sees, would 
take her life for a hundred Louis. We 
know things about Major Loder (he is do 
more a major than I am my lord the mar- 
quis) which would send him to the gaUeys 
or worse. We know every thing, and have 
friends every where. We know* whom you 
saw at Paris, and what relations you found 
there. Yes, madame may .stare, but we 
do. How was it that no minister on the 
continent would receive madame ? She 
has offended somebody, who never forgives 
— whose rage redoubled when he saw you. 
He was like a madman last night when he 
came home. Madame de Belladonna made 
him a scene about yoU, and fired ofiT in one 
of her furies." 

" O, it was Madame de Belladonna, was 
it?" Becky said, relieved a little, for the 
information she had just got had scared her. 

" No — ^she does not matter — she is always 
jealous. I tell you it was Monseigneur. 
You did wrong to show yourself to him. 
And if you stay here you will repent it. 
Maik my words. Go ! Here is my lord's 
carriage" — and seizing Becky's arm, he 
rushed down an alley of the garden as Lord 
Steyne's barouche, blazing with heraldic de- 
vices, came whirling along the Avenue, borne 
by the almost priceless horses, and bearing 
Madame de Belladonna lolling in the cush 
ions, dark, sulky, and blooming, a King 
Charles in her lap, a white gara&^l «^«^vc% 
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her side with a livid face and ghastly eyes. 
Hate, or anger, or desire, caused diem to 
brightoD now and then still ; but ordinarily, 
they gave no light, and seemed tired of look- 
ing out on a world of which almost all the 
pleasure and all the best beauty had palled 
upon the worn-out, wicked old man. 

^* Monseigneur has never recovered the 
shock of that night, never," Monsieur Fen- 
ouil whispered to Mrs. Crawley as the car- 
riage flashed by, and she peeped out at it 
from behind the shrubs that hid her, .** That 
was a consolation at any rate," Becky 
thought. 

Whether my lord really had murderous 
mtentions towcfrd Mrs. Becky, as Monsieur 
Fenouil said (since Monseigneur*s death he 
has returned to his native countiy, where 
he lives much respected, and has purchased 
from his prince the title of Baron Finelli) — 
and the factotum objected to have to do with 
assassination ; or whether he simply had a 
commission to frighten Mrs. Crawley out of 
a city where his lordship proposed to pass 
the winter, and the sight of her would be 
eminently disagreeable to the great noble- 
man, is a point which has never been ascer- 
tained : but the threat had its effect upon 
the little woman, and she sought no more to 
intrude herself upon the presence of her old 
patron. 

Every body knows the melancholy end of 
that nobleman, which befel at Naples two 
months after the French Revolution of 1830 ; 
when the most Honorable George Gustavus, 
Marquis of Steyne, Earl of Gaunt and of 
Gaunt Castle, in the Peerage of Ireland, 
Viscount Hellborough, Baron Pitchley and 
Grillsby, a Knigbt of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter, of the Golden Fleece of Spain, 
of the Russiaa Order of Saint Nicholas of 
the First Class, of the Turkish Order of the 
Crescent, First Lord of the Powder Closet 
and Groom of the Back Staira, Colonel of 
the Gaunt or Regent's Own Regiment of 
Militia, a Trustee of the British Museum, 
an elder Brother of the Trinity House, a 
Governor of the Grey Friars, and D.C.L., 
died, after a series of fits, brought on, as the 
papers said, by the shock occasioned to his 
'ordship's sensibilities by the downfall of the 
ancient French monarchy. 

An eloquent catalogue appeared in a 
weekly print, describing his virtues, his mag- 
nificence, his talents, and his good actions. 
His sensibilihr, his attachment to the illustri- 
ous House of Bourbon, with which he claim- 
ed an alliance, were such that he could not 
survive the misfortunes of his august kins- 
nien. His body was buried at Naples, and 
his heart — that heart which always beat 
with every generous and noble emotion — ' 
was brought back to Castle Gaunt in a silver 
urn, **In him,'' Mr. Wagg said, "the poor 
Mnd the fiae arts have lost a beneficent pa- 
troD, society one of its most brilliant orna- 



ments, and England one of her loftiest pa 
triota and statesmen," &:c., &c. 

His will was a good deal disputed, and ab 
attempt was made to force from Madame 
de Belladonna the celebrated jewel called 
the ** Jew's-eye" diamond, which his lord- 
ship always wore on his forefinger, and which 
it was said that she removed from it after 
his lamented demise. But his confidential 
friend and attendant, Monsieur Fenouil, 
proved that the ring had been presented to 
the said Madame de Belladonna two days 
before the marquises death; as were the 
bank notes, jewels, Neapolitan and French 
bondsy &c., tound in his lordship^s secretaire, 
and claimed by his heirs, from that injured 
woman. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

FULL OF BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 

The day after the meeting at the play 
table, Jos had himself arrayed with un- 
usual care and splendor, and without think- 
ing it necessary to say a word to any mem- 
ber of his family regarding the occurrences 
of the previous night, or asking for their 
company in his walk, he sallied forth at an 
early hour, and was presently seen making 
inquiries at the door of the Elephant Hotel. 
In consequence of the files the house was 
full of. company, the tables in the streets 
were already surrounded by persons smok- 
ing and drinking the national small-beer, the 
public rooms were in a cloud of smoke, and 
Mr. Jos having, in his pompous way, and 
with his clumsy German, made inquiries 
for the person of whom he was in search, 
was directed to the very top of the house, 
above the first-floor rooms where some 
traveling peddlers had lived, and were ex- 
hibiting their jeweliy and brocades; above 
the second-floor apartments occupied by the 
etat major of' the gambling firm ; above the 
third-floor rooms, tenanted by the band of 
renowned Bohemian vaulters and tumblers ; 
and so on to the little cabins of the roof, 
where, among students, bag-men, small 
tradesmen, and country-folks, come in for 
the festival, Becky had found a little nest; 
as dirty a little refuge as ever beauty lay 
hid in. 

Becky liked the life. She was at home 
with every body in the place — peddlersi 
punters, tumblers, students, and all. She 
was of a wild, roving nature, inherited from 
father and mother, who were both Bohe- 
mians, by taste and circumstance ; if a lord 
was not by, she would talk to his couriei 
with the greatest pleasure ; the din, the 
stir, the drink, the smoke, the tattle of the 
Hebrew peddlers, the solemn, braggart ways 
of the poor tumblers, the sonorous talk of toe 
gambViw^-tablQ ofificials, the songs and swa^ 
^er o^ t\iQ ^tv]Ae\i\&^ ^xA ^<^ ^tAtvl bust 
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and hum of the place had pleased and tick- 
led the little woman, even when her luck 
was down, and she had not wherewithal to 
pay her bill. How pleasant was ail this bus- 
tle to her now that her purse was full of 
money, which little Georgy had won for her 
the night before ! 

As Jos came creaking and puffing up the 
final stairs, and was speechless when he got 
to the landing, and began to wipe his &ce 
and then to look for No. 92, the room where 
he was directed to seek for the person he 
uranted, the door of the opposite chamber, 
No. 94, was open, and a student, in jack- 
boots and a dir^ schlafrock, was lying on the 
bed smoking a long pipe ; while another stu- 
dent, in long yellow hair and a braided coat, 
exceeding smart and dirty ton, was actually 
on his knees at No. 92, bawling through the 
keyhole supplications to the person within. 

"Go away," said a well-known voice, 
which made Jos thrill, **I expect some- 
body ; I expect my grandpapa. He mustn't 
see you there." 

"Angel Englanderinn !" bellowed the 
kneeling student with the whity-brown 
ringlets and large finger-ring, " do take 
compassion upon us. Make an appoint- 
ment. Dine with me and Fitz at the inn 
in the park. We will have roast pheasants 
and porter, plum-pudding and French wine. 
We shall die if you don't." 

"That we will," said the young noble- 
man on the bed — and this colloquy Jos over- 
heard, though he did not comprehend it, for 
the reason that he had never studied the 
*anguage in which it was carried on. 

" Newmero kattervang dooze si vous plait^*^ 
Jos said in his grandest manner, when he 
was able to fypeak. 

" Qaater fang tooce .'" said the student, 
starting up, and he bounced into his own 
room, where he locked the door, and where 
Jos heard him laughing witl* his comrade on 
the bed. 

The gentleman from Bengal was standing 
disconcerted by this incident when the door 
of the 92 opened of itself, and Becky's little 
head peeped out full of archness and mis- 
chief. She lighted on Jos. " It's you," 
she said, coming out. " How I have been 
waiting for you! Stop! not yet — in one 
minute you shall come in." In that instant 
she put a rouge-pot, a brandy-bottle, and a 
plate of broken meat into the bed, gave one 
smooth to her hair, and finally let in her 
visitor. 

She had, by way of morning robe, a pink 
domino, a trifle faded and soiled, and mark- 
ed here and there with pomatum ; but her 
arms shone out from the loose sleeves of the 
dress very white and fair, and it was tied 
round her little waist, so as not ill to set off 
the trim little figure of the wearer. She 
led Jos by the hand into her garret. " Come 
in." she said. " Come, and talk to me. Sit 



yonder on the chair;" and she gave the 
civilian's hand a little squeeze, and laugh- 
ingly placed him upon it. As for herself, 
she placed herself on the bed — not on the 
bottle and plate, you may be sure — on which 
Jos might have reposed, had he chosen that 
seat ; and so there she sate and talked with 
her old admirer. 

"How little years have changed you," 
she said, with a look of tender interest. 
" I should have known you any where , 
what a comfort it is among strangers to see 
once more the frank, honest face of an old 
friend !" 

The frank, honest face, to tell the truth, 
at this moment bore any expression but one 
of openness and honesty; it was, on the 
contrary, much perturbed and puzzled in 
look. Jos was surveying the queer little 
apartment in which he found his old flame. 
One of her gowns hung over the bed, an- 
other depending from a hook of the door : 
her bonnet obscured half the looking-glass, 
on which, too, lay the prettiest little pair of 
bronze boots ; a French novel was on the 
table by the bedside, with a candle, not of 
wax. Becky had thought of popping that 
into the bed too, but she only put in the little 
paper nightcap, with which she had put the 
candle out on going to sleep. 

" I should have known you any where," 
she continued ; a woman never forgets some 
things. And you were the first man I evei 
— I ever saw." 

"Was I, really?" said Jos. "God bless 
my soul — ^you — ^you don't say so." 

"When I came with your sister fi'om 
Chiswick, I was scarcely more than a child," 
Becky said. " How is that dear love ? Oh, 
her husband was a sad, wicked man ; and 
of course, it was of me that the poor deai 
was jealous. As if I cared about him, 
heigho: when there was somebody — ^but 
no — don't let us talk of old times f^ and she 
passed her handkerchief with the tattered 
lace across her eyelids. 

"Is not this a strange place," she con- 
tinued, " for a woman who has lived in a 
very different world, too, to be found inl 
I have had so many griefs and wrongs, 
Joseph Sedley, I have been made to sufifei 
so cruelly, that I am almost made mad some- 
times. I can't stay still in any place, but 
wander about always restless and unhappy. 
All my friends have been &lse to me — all. 
There is no such thing as an nonest man in 
the world. I was the truest wife that evez 
lived, though I married my husband out of 
pique, because somebody else — ^but never 
mind that. I was true, and he trampled 
upon me, and deseited me. I was the 
fondest mother. I had but one child, one 
darling, one hope, one joy, which I held tc 
my heart with a mother's affection, which 
was my life, my prayer, my — m^ hi«««J»s|^-N 
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from me;" and she put her hand to her 
aeart with a passionate gesture of despair, 
Durying her face for a moment on the bed. 

The brandy- bottle inside clinked against 
the plate which held the cold sausage. 
Both were moved, no dorubt, by the exhi- 
bition of so much grief. *Max and Fritz 
were at the door listening with wonder to 
Mrs. Becky^s sobs and cries. Jos, too, was 
a good deal frightened and affected at seeing 
his old flame in this condition. And she 
began, forthwith, to tell her story — a tale so 
neat, simple, and artless, that it was quite 
evident from hearing her, that if ever there 
was a white-robed angel escaped from heav- 
en to be subject to the iufeiilal machinations 
and villainy of fiends here below— that spot- 
»ess being — that miserable, unsullied martyr, 
was present on the bed before Jos — on the 
bed, sitting on the brandy-bottle. 

They had a very long, amicable, and con- 
fidential talk there ; in the course of which, 
Jos Sedley was somehow made aware (but 
in a manner that did not in the least scare 
or offend him) that Becky's heart had first 
learned to beat at his enchanting presence : 
that George Osborne had certainly paid an 
.unjustifiable court to her^ which might ac- 
count for Amelia's jealousy, and their little 
rupture; but that Becky never gave the 
(east encouragement to the unfortunate of- 
ficer, and that she had never ceased to think 
about Jos from the very first day she had 
seen him, though, of course, her duties as a 
married woman were paramount — duties 
which she had always preserved, and would, 
to her dying day, or until the proverbially 
bad cUmate in which Colonel Crawley was 
living, should release her from a yoke which 
his cruelty had rendered odious to her. 

Jos went away convinced that she was tlie 
most virtuous, as she was one of the most 
fascinating of women, and .revolving in his 
mind all sorts of benevolent schemes for her 
welfare. Her persecutions ought to be end- 
ed : she ought to return to the society of 
which she was an ornament. He would 
see what ought to be done. She must quit 
that place, and take a quiet lodging. Amelia 
must come and see her, and befriend her. 
He would go and settle about it, and consult 
with the major. She wept tears of heart- 
felt gratitude as she parted from him, and 
pressed his hand as the gallant stout gentle- 
man stooped down to kiss hers. 

So Becky bowed Jos out of her little gar- 
ret with as much grace as if it was a palace 
of which she did the honors ; and that heavy 
gentleman having disappeared down the 
stairs, Hans and Fritz came out of their 
bole, pipe in mouth, and she amused her- 
self by mimicking Jos to them as she 
munched her cold bread and sausage and 
took draughts of her favorite brandy and 
¥Fater, 
Jos walked ower to Dobbin's lodgings with 



great solemnity, and there imparled to him 
the afifecting history with which he had just 
been made acquainted, without, however 
mentioning the play business of the nighl 
before. And the two gentlemen were lay- 
ing their heads together, and consulting as 
to the best means of being useful to Mrs. 
Becky, while she was finishing her inter 
rupted d^eHner d lafourchette- 

How was it that she hud come to that 
little town ? How was it that she had no 
fiiends and was wandering about alone? 
Little boys at school are taught in their ear- 
liest Latin book, that the path of Avernus 
is very easy of descent. Let us skip over 
the interval in the history of her downward 
progress. She was not worse now than 
she .had been in the days of her prosperity, 
only a little down on her luck. 

As for Mrs. Amelia she was a woman of 
such a soft and foolish disposition, that when 
she heard of any body unhappy, her heart 
straightway melted toward the sufferer ; and 
as she had never thought or done any thing 
mortally guilty herself, she had not that ah- 
horrence for wickedness which distinguifihes 
moralists much more knowing. If she 
spoiled every body who came near her with 
kindness and compliments — ^if she begged 
pardon of all her servants for troubling them 
to answer the bell^ — if she apologized to a 
shop-boy who showed her a piece of silk, or 
made a courtesy to a street-sweeper, with a 
complimentary remark upon the e.kgant state 
of his crossing — and she was almost capable 
of every one of these follies — the notion that 
an old acquaintance was miserable was sure 
to soften her heart ; nor would she hear of 
any body's being deservedly unhappy. A 
world under such legislation as hers, would 
not be a very orderly place of abode; but 
there are not many women, at least not of 
the rulers who are of her sort. This lady, 
I believe, would have abolished all jails, 
punishments, handcufifs, whippings, poverty, 
sickness, hunger, in the world ; and was 
such a mean-spirited creature, that — ^we 
are obliged to confess it — she could even 
forget a mortal injury. 

When the major heard frpm Jos of the 
sentimental adventure which had just be- 
fallen the latter, he was not, it must be con- 
fessed, nearly as much interested as the 
gentleman from Bengal. On the contrary, 
his excitement was quite the reverse from 
a pleasurable one ; he made use of a bnel 
but improper expression regarding a pooi 
woman in disti-ess, saying, in fact — **tlie 
little minx, has she come to light again ?** 
He never had had the slightest liking for 
her, but on the contrary, had heartily mis- 
ti'usted her from the very first momenl 
when her green eyes had looked at. and 
turned away from, his own. 

^* That little devil brings mischief WDer»- 
\ ever «^\ie %oq^^^ v\i^ m^\ot saidt disreapecA- 
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fully. ** Who knows what sort of life she 
has been leading ; and what business has she 
here abroad and alone ? Don't tell me 
about persecutors and enemies ; an honest 
woman always has friends, and never is sep- 
arated from her family. Why has she left 
her husband ? He may have been disrep- 
utable and wicked, as you say. He always 
was I remember the confounded black- 
leg, and the way in which he used to cheat 
and hoodwink poor George. Wasn't there 
a scandal about their separation ? I think I 
heard something," cried out Major Dobbin, 
who did not care much about gossip ; and 
whom Jos tried in vain to convince that Mrs. 
Becky was in all respects a most injured and 
virtuous female. 

"Well, well; let's ask Mrs. George," 
said that arch-diplomatist of a major. ** Only 
let us go and consult her, I suppose you 
will allow that she is a good judge at any 
rtte, and knows what is right in such mat- 
ters." 

•*Hm! Emmy is very well," said Jos, 
who did not happen to be in love with his 
tister. 

•* Very well ? by Gad. sir, she's the finest 
lady I ever met in my life," bounced out 
the major, ** I say at once, let us go and 
ask her if this woman ought to be visited or 
not — I wi^l be content with her verdict." 
Now this odious, artful rogue of a major 
was thinking in his own mind that he was 
sure of his case. Emmy, he remembered, 
was at one time cruelly and deservedly 
jealous of Rebecca, never mentioned her 
name but with a shrinking and terror — a 
jealous woman never forgives, thought Dob- 
bin : and so the pair went across the street 
to Mrs. George's house, where she was 
contentedly warbling at a music-lesson with 
Madame StrumpfF. 

When that lady took her leave, Jos open- 
ed the business with his usual pomp of 
words. '* Amelia, my dear," said he, " I 
have just had the most extraordinary — ^yes 
— God bless my soul ! the most extraordi- 
nary adventure — an old friend — yes, a most 
interesting old friend of yours, and I may 
say in old times, has just arrived here, and 
I should like you to see her." 

" Her !" said Amelia, ** who is it ? Ma- 
jor Dobbin, if you please not to break my 
scissors." The major was. twirling them 
round by the little chain from which they 
sometimes hung to their lady's waist, and 
was thereby endangering his own eye. 

**It is a woman whom I dislike very 
much," said the major doggedly; **and 
whom you have no cause to love." 

" It is Rebecca, I'm sure it is Rebecca," 
Amelia said blushing, and being very much 
Agitated. 

"You are right; you alwjiys are," Dob- 
bin answered. Brussels, Waterloo, old, old 
times, griefs, pangs, remembrances, rushed 



back into Amelia's gentle heacc, and caused 
a cruel agitation there. 

"Don't let me see her," Emmy contin 
ued. " I couldn't see her." 

" I told you so," Dobbin said to Jos. 

" She is very unhappy, and — that sort of 
thing," Jos urged. " She is very poor and 
unprotected ; and has been ill — exceedingly 
ill---and that scoundrel of a husband has de- 
serted her." 

" Ah !" said Amelia. 

" She hasn't a friend in the world," Joa 
went on, not undexterously ; " and she 
said she thought she might trust in you. 
She's so miserable, Emmy. She has been 
almost mad with grief. Her story quite af- 
fected me : — ^'pon my word and honor it 
did — never was such a cruel persecution 
borne so angelically, I may say. Her fam- 
ily has been most cruel to her." 

" Poor creature !" Amelia said. 

" And if she can get no friend, she sayd 
she thinks she'll die," Jos proceeded, in a 
low, tremulous voice. " God bless my soul ! 
do you know that she tried to kill herself? 
She carries laudanum with her — 1 saw the 
bottle in her room — ^such a miserable little 
room — at a third -rate house, the Elephant, up 
in the roof at the top of all. I went there." 

This did not seem to affect Emmy. She 
even smiled a little. Perhaps she figure 1 
Jos to herself panting up the stair. 

" She's beside herself with grief," he re- 
sumed. " The agonies that woman has en- 
dured are quite frightful to hear of. She had 
a little boy, of the same age as Georgy." 

" Yes, yes, I think I remember," Emmy 
remarked. "Wei!?" 

" The most beautiful child ever seen," Jos 
said, who was very fat, and easily moved, 
and had been touched by the story Becky 
told; "a perfect angel, who adored his 
mother. The rufiSans tore him shriekins 
out of her arms, and have never allowed 
him to see her." 

" Dear Joseph," Emmy cried out, start- 
ing up at once, " let us go and see her this 
minute." And she ran into her adjoining 
bed-chamber, tied on her bonnet in a flutter, 
came out with her shawl on her arm, and 
ordered Dobbin to follow. 

He went and put her shawl — it was a 
white Cashmere, consigned to the major 
himself from India— over her shoulders. 
He saw there was nothing for it but to obey ; 
and she put her hand into hts arm, and they 
went away. 

" It is number 92, up four pair of stairs," 
Jos said, perhaps not very willing to ascend 
the steps again ; but he placed himself in 
the window of his drawing-room, which 
commands the place on which the Elephant 
stands, and saw the pair OMirching through 
the market. 

It was as well that Becky sa^R ^'feKss. \ri^ 
^froxu \i«v ^Tt^\.\ ^Q« ^^ «sA '^^ v«^ ^^a*!* 
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dents were cbatteriog and laughing there ; 
they had been joking about the appearance 
of Becky*s grandpapa — whose arrival and 
departure they had witnessed — ^but she had 
time to dismiss them, and have her little 
room clear before the landlord of the Ele- 
phant, who knew that Mrs. Osborne was a 
great favorite at the Serene Court, and re- 
spected her accordingly, led the way up 
the stairs to the roof-story, encouraging 
Miladi and the Herr major as they achieved 
tb^ ascent. 

** Gracious lady, gracious lady !*' said the 
landlord, knocking at Becky's door ; he had 
called her madame the day before, and was 
by no means courteous to her. 

"Who is itl" Becky said, putting out 
her head, and she gave a little scream. 
There stood Emmy in a tremble, and Dob- 
bin, the tall major, with his cane. 

He stood still watching, and very much 
interested at the scene ; but Emmy sprang 
forward with open arms toward Kebecca, 
and forgave her at that moment, and em- 
braced her and kissed her with all her heart. 
Ah, poor wretch, when was your Up press- 
ed before by such pure kisses ? 



CHAPTER LXV . 

AMANTIUM IR£. 

Frankness and kindness such as Ame- 
lia's were likely to touch even such a harden- 
ed ^ttle reprobate as Becky. She returned 
Emmy's caresses and kind speeches with 
iK>mething very like gratitude, and an emo- 
tion that, if it was not lasting, for a moment 
was almost genuine. That was a lucky 
stroke of hers about the child " torn from 
her arms shrieking.'' It was by that har- 
rowing misfortune that Becky had won her 
friend back, and it was one of the very first 
points, we may be certain, upon which our 
poor simple little Emmy began to talk to 
her new-found acquaintance. 

"And so they took your darling child 
from you," our simpleton cried out. ** Oh, 
Rebecca, my poor, dear, suffering friend, I 
know what it is to lose a boy, and to feel for 
those who have lost one. But please Heav- 
en, yours will be restored to you, as merci- 
ful, merciful Providence has brought me 
oack mine." 

** The child, my child ? Oh, yes, my ag- 
onies were frightful," Becky owned, not 
perhaps without a twinge of conscience. It 
larred upon her, to be obliged to commence 
instantly to tell lies in reply to so much con- 
fidence and simplicity. But that is the mis- 
fortune of beginning with this kind of forgeiy. 
Wlien one fib becomes due, as it were, you 
must forge another to take up the old accept- 
ances, and so the stock of your lies in circu- 
latioD inevitably mnltipheBf and the danger 
afdettictioD increases avery day. 



" My agonies," Becky ccntinued, *» weru 
terrible (I hope she won't sit down on tHo 
bottle) when they took him away from me : 
I thought I should die; but I fortunately 
had a brain fever, during which ray doctor 
gave me up, and — and I recovered, and — and 
here I am poor and friendless." 

"How old is he?" Emmy asked. 

" Eleven," said Becky. 

"Eleven!" cried the other. Why, he 
was born the same year with Georgy, who 
is—." 

" I know, I know," Becky cried out, who 
had in fact quite forgotten all about little 
Kawdon's age. " Grief has made me forget 
so many things, dearest Amelia. I am very 
much changed : half wild sometimes. He 
was eleven when they took him away from 
me. Bless his sweet face ; I have never seen 
it again." 

"Was he fair or dark?" went on that 
absurd little Emmy. " Show me his hair." 

Becky almost laughed at her simplicity. 
" Not to-day, love — some other time, when 
my trunks arrive from Leipzig, whence I 
came to this place — and a little drawing of 
him, which I made in happy days." 

"Poor Becky, poor Becky!" said Emmy 
"How thankful, how thankful I ought to 
be !" (though I doubt whether that practice 
of piety inculcated upon us by our woman- 
kind in early youth, namely, to be thankful 
because we are better off than somebody 
else, be a veiy rational religious exercise) ; 
and then she began to think as usual, how 
her son was the handsomest, the best, and 
the cleverest boy in the whole world. 

"You will see my Georgy," was the 
best thing Emmy could think of to console 
Becky. If any thing could make her com* 
fortable that would. 

And so the two women continued talking 
for an hour or more, during which, Becky 
had the opportunity of giving her new friend 
a full and complete version of her private 
history. She showed how her marriage 
with Rawdon Crawley had always been 
viewed by the family with feelings of the 
utmost hostility : how her sister-in-law (an 
artful woman) had poisoned her husband's 
mind against her ; how he had formed odi- 
ous connections, which had estranged his 
affections from her; how she had borne 
every thing — poverty, neglect, coldness from 
the being whom she most loved — and all for 
the sake of her child ; how, finally, and by 
the most flagrant outrage, she had been 
driven into demanding a separation from hei 
husband, when the wretch did not scrup 
to ask that she should sacrifice her own Mr 
fame so that he might procure advancement 
through the means of a very great and pow- 
erful but unprincipled man — Uie Marquis ot 
Stey ne, indeed. The atrocious monster ! 

This part of her eventful history Becky 
QBiVQ "wixh i(h«\xXmo%\.i«TiATiV&,« delicacy» simI 
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jihe most indignant virtue. Forced to fly 
her husband's' roof by this insult, the coward 
had pursued his revenge, by taking her child 
from her. And thus Becky said she was a 
wanderer, poor, unprotected, friendless, and 
wretched. 

Emmy received this story, which was told 
at some length, as those persons who are 
acquainted with her character may imagine 
that she would. She quivered with indig- 
nation at the account of the conduct of the 
miserable Rawdon and the unprincipled 
Steyne. Her eyes made notes of admira- 
tion for every one of the sentences in which 
Becky described the persecutions of her 
aristocratic relatives, and the falling avray 
of her husband. (Becky did not abuse him. 
She spoke rather in sorrow than in anger. 
She had loved him only too fondly : and was he 
not the father of her boy ?) And as for the 
separation-scene from the child, while Becky 
was reciting it, Emmy retired altogether be- 
hind her pocket handkerchief, so that the 
consummate little tragedian must have been 
charmed to see the effect which her per- 
formance produced on her audience. 

While the ladies were carrying on their 
conversation, Amelia's constant escort, the 
major, who, of course, did not wish to in- 
terrupt their conference, and finding himself 
rather tired of creaking about the narrow 
stair passage of which the roof brushed the 
nap from his hat, descended to the ground- 
floor of the house and into the great room 
common to all the frequenters of the Ele- 
phant, out of which the stair led. This 
apartment is always ii^ fume of snioke, and 
liberally sprinkled wMi'^beer. On a dirty 
table stand scores of corresponding brass 
candlesticks with tallow candles for the lodg- 
ers, whose keys hang up in rows over the 
candles. Emmy had passed blushing through 
the room anon, where all sorts of people 
were collected : Tyrolese glove -sellers and 
Danubian linen-merchants, with their packs; 
students recruiting themselves with butter- 
brods and meat; idlers, playing cards or 
dominoes on the sloppy, beery tables ; tum- 
blera refreshing during the cessation of their 
performances ; in a word, all the futnum and 
str^.pittcs of a German inn in fair time. The 
jiraiter brought the major a mug of beer, as 
\ matter of course ; and he took out a cigar, 
-md amused himself with that pernicious 
/egetable and a newspaper until his charge 
should come down to claim him. 

Max and Fritz came presently down 
stairs, their caps on one side, their spurs 
jingling, their pipes splendid with coats-of- 
arms and full-blown tassels ; and they hung 
up the key of No. 90 on the board, and call- 
ed for the ration of butterbrod and beer. 
The pair sate down by the major, and fell 
into a conversation of which he could not 
help hearing somewhat. It was mainly about 
•Fuchs" and »* Philister." and duels and 



drinking-bouts at the neighboring Univer- 
sity of Schoppenhausen, from which re 
nowned seat of learning they had just come 
in the Eilwagen, with Becky, as it appear- 
ed, by their side, and in order to be present 
at the bridal f^tes at Pumi^rnickel. 

** The little EnglSlnderinn seems to be en 
bays de gormoissance" said Max, who knew 
the French language, to Fritz, his comrade. 
*^ Afber the fat grandfather went away, there 
came a pretty little compatriot. I heard 
them chattering and whimpering together ia 
the little woman's chamber.'' 

** We must take the tickets for her con- 
cert," Fritz said. ** Hast thou any money, 
Max ?" 

** Bah," said the other, " the concert is a 
concert in nvMbus, Hans said that she ad- 
vertised one at Leipzic : and the Burschen 
took many tickets. But she went off with- 
out singing. She said in the coach yester 
day that her pianist had fallen ill at Dresden 
She can not sing, it is my belief: her voic\. 
is as cracked as tiiine, O thou beer-soaking 
Renowner !" 

*^ It is cracked ; I heard her trying out ot 
her window a schrecklich English ballad, 
called * De Rose upon de Balgony.' " 

" Saufen und singen go not together,** ob- 
serve;! Fritz with the red nose, who evident- 
ly preferred the former amusement. No, 
thou shalt take none of her tickets. She 
won money at the trente and quarante lasl 
night. I saw her: she made a little En- 
glish boy play for her. We will spend thy 
money there or at the theater, or we will 
treat her to French wine or Cognac in the 
Aurelius Garden, but the tickets we will not 
buy. What sayest thou 1 Yet, another 
mug of beer ?" and one and another succes- 
sively having buried their blond whiskers in 
the mawkish draught, curled them and 
swaggered off into the fair. 

The major, who had seen the key of number 
90 put up on its hook, and had heard the con- 
versation of the two young university bloods, 
was not at a loss to understand that their 
talk related to Becky. '* The little devil 
is at her old tricks," he thought, and he 
smiled as he recalled old days, when he had 
witnessed the desperate flirtation with Jos, 
and the ludicrous end of that adventure. 
He and George had often laughed over it 
stibsequently, and until a few weeks aftei 
George's marriage, when he seemed to be 
caught in the little Circe's toils too, and had 
an understanding with her which his com- 
rade might have suspected, but preferred to 
ignore. William was too much hurt or 
ashamed to ask to fathom that disgraceful 
mystery, although once, and evidently with 
remorse on his mind, George had alluded to 
it. It was on the morning of Waterloo as 
the young men stood together in front of th« 
line, surveying the black mass^%<5i^'5x««ksSar 
men yA\o ctON^xi^^ ^<ft «\s^rai^^>x^\5|j25^x'«»^ 
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tts tkj lain was coming down, ** I nave oeen 
mixing in a foolish intrigue with a woman,** 
George said. ** I am glad we were marched 
away. If I drop, I hope Emmy will never 
know of that business. I wish to God it had 
never been begun !** And William was pleas- 
ed to think, and had more than once soothed 
poor George's widow with the narrative, 
4iat Osborne, after quitting his wife, and af- 
ter the action Quatre Bras, on the first day, 
ipoke gravely and affectionately to his com- 
rade oi his father and his wife. On these 
Facts, too, William had insisted very strong- 
ly in his conversations with the elder Os- 
lome: and had thus been the mea/is of 
reconciling the oki gentleman to his son*s 
memory, iust at the close of the elder man*s 
afe, 

** And so this devil is still going on with 
ber intrigues,** thought William. ** I wish 
she were a hundred miles from here. She 
brings mischief wherever she goes.** And 
he was pursuing these forebodings and this 
uncomfortable train of thought, with his 
head between his hantfs, and the "Pumper- 
nickel Gazette** of last week unread under 
2iis nose, when somebody tapped his shoul- 
ler with a parasol, and he looked up and saw 
Mrs. Amelia. 

This woman had a way of tyrannizing over 
Major Dobbin (for the weakest of all people 
will domineer over somebody), and she or- 
dered him about, and patted him, and made 
him fetch and carry just as if he was a great 
Newfoundland dog. He liked, so to speak, 
to jump into the water if she said " High 
Dobbin !** and to trot behind her with her 
reticule in his mouth. This history has 
6een written to very little purpose if the 
reader has not perceived that the major was 
a spooney. 

"Why did you not wait for me, sir, to 
escort me down stairs ?'* she said, giving a 
little toss of her head, and a most sarcastic 
courtesy. 

" I could n*t stand up in the passage,** he 
answered, with a comical deprecatory look, 
and delighted to give her his arm, and to 
take her out of the horrid, smoky place ; 
he would have walked off without even so 
much as remembering the waiter, had not 
the young fellow run after him, and stopped 
him on the threshold of the Elephant to make 
him pay for the beer which he had not con*- 
Mimed. Emmy laughed: she called him a 
naughty man, who wanted to run away in 
debt ; and, in fact, made some jokes suitable 
to the occasion and the small-beer. She was 
in high spirits and good humor, and tripped 
across the market-place very briskly. She 
wanted to see Jos that instant. The major 
laughed at the impetuous affection Mrs. 
Amelia exhibited ; for, in truth, it was not 
^vry often that she wanted her brother 
that iDBtaDt.*' 
Tbev found the civilian in his saloon on \ 



the first floor ; he had been pacing the room 
and biting his nails, and looking over tht 
market-place toward the Elephant a hun- 
dred times, at least, during the past hour, 
while Emmy was closeted with her frienc 
in the garret, and the major was beating the 
tattoo on the sloppy tables of the public 
room below; and he was, on his side too. 
very anxious to see Mrs. Osborne. 

" Well ?" said he. 

"The poor dear creature, how she has 
suffered !** Emmy said. 

** God bless my soul, yes,** Jos said, wag 
ging his head, so that his cheeks quivereo 
like jellies> 

" She may have Payne*s room, who can 
go up-stairs,** Emmy continued. Payne 
was a staid, English maid, and persona 
attendant upon Mrs. Sedley, to whom the 
courier, as in duty bound, paid court, and 
whom Georgy used to "lark,** dreadfully, 
with accounts of German robbers and ghosts. 
She passed her time chiefly in grumbling, in 
ordering about her mistress, and in stating 
her intention to return the next morning to 
hbr native village of Clapham. " She may 
have Payne*s room,** Emmy said. 
. " Why, you don*t mean to say you are 
going to have that woman into the house ?** 
bounced out the major, jumping up. 

" Of course we are,** said Amelia, in the 
most innocent way in the world. " Don*t 
be angry, and break the furniture, Majoi 
Dobbin. Of course we are going to have 
her here.** 

" Of course, my dear,'* Jos said. 

" The poor creature, after all her snfier- 
ings,*' Emmy continued : " her horrid banker 
broken and run away : her husband — ^wicked 
wretch — Shaving deserted her, and taken her 
child away from her (here she doubled her 
two little fists, and held them in a most 
menacing attitude before ber, so that the 
major was charmed to see such a dauntless 
virago), the poor, dear thing ! 'quite alone, 
and absolutely forced to give lessons in 
singing to get her bread — and not have hor 
here!** 

" Take lessons, my dear Mrs. George,** 
cried the major, " but don*t have her in tha 
house. I impl6re you don't. 

" Pooh,** said Jos. 

^t You who ai'e always good and kind 
always used to be at any rate : I*m astonish 
ed at you. Major William,*' Amelia cried. 
" Why, what is the moment to help her but 
when she is so miserable ? Now is the time 
to be of service to her. The oldest frieno 
I ever had, and not — ** 

" She was not always your friend, Ame- 
lia,** the major said, for he was quite angiy. 
This allusion was too much for Emmy, who, 
looking the major most fiercely in the &cei 
said, " For shame. Major Dobbin !" and after 
having fired this shot, she walked out of the 
Toovn vf\\)ci «i mo^X \£A.\e«tic air, lod shut bm 
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nwD door briskly on herself and her outraged 
dignity. 

*' To allude to that /" she said, when the 
door was closed. ** Oh it was cruel of him 
to remind me of it ;" and she looked up at 
George's picture, which hung there as usual, 
with the portrait of the boy underneath. 
** It was cruel of him. If I had forgiven it, 
ought he to have spoken ? No. And it was 
from his own lips that I know how wicked 
and groundless my jealousy was ; and that 
you were pure. Oh, yes, you were pure, 
my saint in heaven !" 

She paced the room trembling and indig- 
nant. She went and leaned on the chest 
of drawers over which the picture hung, 
and gazed and gazed at it. Its eyes seemed 
to look down on her with a reproach that 
deepened as she looked. The early, d^ar, 
dear memories of that brief prime of love 
rushed back upon her. The wound which 
years had scarcely cicatiized bled afresh; 
and oh, how bitterly ! She could not bear 
the reproaches of the husband there before 
her. It couldn't be. Never, never. 

Poor Dobbin ; pooi old William ? That 
unlucky word had undone the work of many 
a year — the long, laborious edifice of a life 
of love and constancy — ^raised too upon what 
secret and hidden foundations, wherein lay 
buried passions, unt;ounted struggles, un- 
known sacrifices — a little word was spoken, 
and down fell the fair palace of hope — one 
word, and away flew the bii'd, which he had 
been tiying all his life to lure ' 

William, though ho saw by Amelia's looks 
that a great crisis had come, nevertheless 
continued to implore Sedley in the most 
energetic terms to beware of Kebecca : and 
he eagerly, almost frantically, adjured Jos 
not to receive her. He besought Jos eager- 
ly to inquire at least regarding her : told him 
how he had heard that she yvm in the com- 
pany of gamblers, and people of ill repute : 
pointed out what evil she had done in former 
days : how she and Cmwley had misled 
poor George into ruin : how she was now 
parted from her husband, by her own con- 
fession, and, perhaps, for good reason. What 
a dangerous companion she would be for his 
sister who knew nothing of the affairs of the 
world ! William implored Jos, with all the 
eloquence which he could bring to bear, and 
a great deal more energy than this quiet gen- 
tleman was ordinarily in the habit of show- 
ing, to keep Kebecca out of his household. 

Had he been less violent, or more dex- 
terous, he mi^ht have succeeded in his sup- 
plications to Jos ; but the civilian was not a 
little jealous of the airs of superiority which 
the major constantly exhibited toward him, 
as he fancied (indeed he had imparted his 
opinions to Mr. Kirsch, the courier, whose 
biils Major Dobbin checked on this journey. 
End who sided with his master), and he 
began a blustering speech about his compe- 



tency to defend his own honor, his desire 
not to have his affairs meddled vvith, his in- 
tention, in fine, to rebel against the major, 
when the colloquy — rather a long and 
stormy one — was put an end to in the 
simplest way possible, namely, by the ar- 
rival of Mrs. Becky, with a porter from the 
Elephant Hotel, in charge of her very mea- 
ger baggage. 

She greeted her host with affectipnate 
respect, and made a shrinking, bat amicable, 
salutation to Major Dobbin, who, as her 
instinct assured her at once, was her ene- 
my, and had been speaking against her ; and 
the bustle and clatter consequent upon her 
arrival brought Amelia out of her room, who 
went up and embraced her guest with the 
greatest warmth, and took no notice of the 
major, except to fling him an angry look — 
the most unjust and scornful glance that 
had perhaps ever appeared in that poor little 
woman's face since she was born. But she 
had private reasons of her own, and was 
bent on being angry with him. And Dob- 
bin, indignant at the injustice, not at the de- 
feat, went off, making her a bow quite as 
haughty as the killing courtesy with which 
the little woman chose to bid him farewell. 

He being gone, Emmy was particularly 
lively and affectionate to Kebecca, and 
bustled about the apartments, and installed 
her guest in her room with an eagerness 
and activity seldom exhibited by our placid 
little friend. But when an act of injustice 
is to be done, especially by weak people, it 
is best that it should be done quickly ; and 
Emmy thought that she was displaying a 
great deal of firmness, and proper feeling and 
veneration for the late Captain Osborne in 
her present behavior. 

Georgy came in from the fetes for dinner- 
time, and found four covers laid as usual ; 
but one of the plates was occupied by a 
lady, instead of by Major Dobbin. *^ Hullo! 
Where's Dob ?" the young gentleman asked, 
with liis usual simplicity of language. ** Ma- 
jor Dobbin is dining out, I suppose," his 
mother said ; and drawing the boy to her 
kissed him a gi'eat deal< and put his hair off 
his forehead, and introduced him tQ Mrs. 
Crawley. "This is my boy, Kebecca,'' 
Mrs. Osborne said — as much as to say — can 
the world produce any th^ng like that? 
Becky looked at him witn rapture, and 
pressed his hand fondly. " Dear boy," she 

said, "he is just like my " Emotion 

choked her further utterance ; but Amelia 
understood, as well as if she had spoken, 
that Becky was thinking of her own blessed 
child. However, the company of her friend 
consoled Mrs. Crawley, and she ate a very 
good dinner. 

During the repast, she had occasion to 
speak several times, when Georgy eyed her 
and listened to her. At the dessert Emm.^ 
was gpuQ o\x\. \Q ^\x^wvw\wcJ^^vs^«t ^^wv^'^ 
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tic arrangements . Jos was in his great chair 
dozing over Galignani.: Georgy and the new 
arrival sat close to each other : he had con- 
tinued to look at her knowingly more than 
Gtnce, and at last he laid down the nut-crack- 



ers. 

" I say," said Georgy. 

"What do you say ?" Becky said, laughing. 

** You're the lady I saw in the mask at the 
Rouge et Noir." 

"Hush! you little sly creature," Becky 
said, taking up his hand and kissing it. 
"Your uncle was there too, and mamma 
mustn't know." 

"Oh, no! not by no means," answered 
the little fellow. 

" You see we are quite good friends al- 
ready," Becky said to Emmy, who now re- 
entered; and it must be owned that Mrs. 
Osborne had introduced a most judicious and 
amiable companion into her house. 

William, in a state of great indignation, 
though still unaware of all the treason that 
was in store for him, walked about the town 
wildly until he fell upon the Secretary of 
Legation, Tapeworm, who invited him to 
dinner. As they were discussing that meal, 
he took occasion to ask the secretary wheth- 
er he knew any thing about a certain Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley, who had, he believed, 
made some noise in London ; and then 
Tapeworm, who of course knew all the 
London gossip, and was besides a relative 
of Lady Gaunt, poilred out into the aston- 
ished major's ears such a history about 
Becky and her husband as astonished the 
querist, and supplied all the points of this 
naiTative, for it was at that very table years 
ago that the present writer had the pleasure 
of heftring — Tufto, Steyne, the Crawleys, 
and their history — every thing connected 
with Becky and her previous life, passed 
under the record of the bitter diplomatist. 
He knew every thing and a gi*eat deal be- 
sides, about all the world ; in a word, he 
made the most astounding revelations to the 
simple-hearted major. When Dobbin said 
that Mrs. Osborne and Mr. Sedley had taken 
her into their house, he burst into a peal of 
laughter which shocked the major, and ask- 
ed if they had not better send into the prison, 
and take in on^or two of the gentlemen in 
shaved heads and yellow jackets, who swept 
the streets of Pumpernickel, chained in pairs, 
to board and lodge, and act as tutor to that 
little scapegrace Georgy. 

This information astonished and hoirified 
the major not a little. It had been agreed 
in the morning (before meeting with Rebec- 
ca) that Amelia should go to the couit ball 
that night. There would be the place 
to tell her. The major went home and 
dressed himself in his uniform, and repaired 
to court, in hopes to see Mrs. Osborne. She 
ne^er came. When he returned to li\s 



lodgings all the lights in the Sedley tene- 
ment were put out. He could not see he; 
till the morning. I don't know what sort of 
a night's rest he had with this frightful se- 
cret in bed with him. 

At the earliest convenient hour in th« 
morning he sent his servant across the way 
with a note, saying, that he wished very 
particularly to speak with her. A message; 
came back to say, that Mrs. Osborne was 
exceedingly unwell, and was keeping her 
room. 

She, too, had been awake all that night. 
She had been thinking of a thing which had 
agitated her mind a hundred times before. 
A hundred times on the point of yielding, 
she had shrunk back from a sacrifice which 
she felt was too much for her. She couldn't, 
in spite of his love and constancy, and her 
own acknowledged regard, respect, and 
gratitude. What are benefits, what is con- 
stancy, or merit ? One curl of a girl*s ring- 
let, one hair of a whisker, will turn the scale 
against them all in a minute. They did not 
weigh with Emmy more than with other 
women. She had tried them; wanted to 
make them pass; could not; and the pitiless 
little woman had found a pretext, and deter- 
mined to be free. 

When at length, in the afternoon, the 
major gained admission'to Amelia, instead oi 
the cordial and affectionate greeting to which 
he had been accustomed now for many s 
long day, he received the salutation of a 
courtesy, and of a little gloved hand, retracted 
the moment after it was accorded to him. 

Rebecca, too, was in the room, and ad 
vanced to meet him with a smile and an ex- 
tended hand. Dobbin drew back rather con- 
fusedly. " I — I beg your pardon, ma'am," 
he said ; "but I am bound to tell you that ii 
is not as your friend that I am come here 
now." 

" Pooh ! damn ; don't let us have this sort 
of thing!" Jos cried out, blarmed, and anxious 
to get rid of a scene. 

" I wonder what Major Dobbin has to say 
against Rebecca?" Amelia said in a low, 
clear voice, with a slight quiver in it, and 
a very determined look about the eyes. 

" I will not have this sori of thing in my 
house," Jos again interposed. " I say, I wiD 
not have it: and Dob bib, I beg, sir, you'll 
stop it." And he looked round trembliug, 
and turning very redj and gave a great puff, 
and made for his door. 

" Dear friend !" Rebecca said with angelic 
sweetness, "do hear what Major Dobbia 
has to say against me." 

" I will not hear it, I say," stiueaked out 
Jos at the top of his voice, ana, gathericg 
up his dressing-gown, was gone. 

" We are only two women," Amelia said. 
" You can speak now, sir." 

" This manner toward me is one which 
ftcorceVy YiecoTR^^ -^qm^ Amelia," the ma]Oi 
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answered haughtily ; ** nor, I believe, ani I 
guilty of habitual harshness to women. It is 
not a pleasure to me to do the duty which I 
am come to do." 

"Pray, proceed with it quickly, if you 
please. Major Dobbin," said Amelia, who 
was more and more in a pet. The expres- 
sion of Dobbin's face, as she spoke m this 
imperious manner, was not pleasant. 

**I came to say — and as you stay, Mrs. 
Crawley, I must say it in your presence — 
that I think you — ^you ought not to form a 
member of the family of my friends. A 
lady who is separated from her husband, 
who travels not under her own name, who 
frequents public gaming-tables — " 

"It was to the ball I went," cried out 
Becky. 

" — is not a fit companion for Mrs. Os- 
borne and her son," Dobbin went on : " and 
I may add that there are people here who 
know you, and who profess to know that re- 
garding your conduct about which I don't 
even wish to speak before — before Mrs. Os- 
borne." 

•" Yours is a very modest and convenient 
sort of calumny. Major Dobbin," Kebecca 
said. " You leave me under the weight of 
an accusation which, after all, is unsaid. 
What is it ? Is it unfaithfulness to my hus- 
band? I scorn it, and defy any body to 
prove it — I defy you, I say. My honor is 
as untouched as that of the bitterest enemy 
who ever maligned me. Is it of being poor, 
forsaken, wretched, that you accuse me? 
Yes, 1 am guilty of those faults, and punish- 
ed for them every day. Let me go, Emmy. 
It is only to suppose that I have not met 
you, and I am no worse to-day than I was 
yesterday. It is only to suppose that the 
night is over and the poor wanderer is on 
her way. Don't you remember the song 
we used to sing in old, dear old days ? I 
have been wandering ever since then — a 
poor castaway, scorned for being miserable, 
and insulted because I am alone. * Let me 
go: my stay here interferps with the plans 
of this gentleman." 

" Indeed it does, madam," said the major. 
" If I have any authority in this house — " 

"Authority, none!" broke out Amelia. 
" Kebecca, you stay with me. I won't de- 
sert you, because you have been persecuted, 
01 insult you, because— because Major Dob- 
bin chooses to do so. Come away, dear." 
And the two women made toward their 
door. 

William opened it. As they were going 
out, however, he took Amelia's hand, and 
said — " Will you stay a moment and speak 
to me?" 

" He wishes to speak to you away from 
me," said Becky, looking like a martyr. 
Amelia griped her hand in reply. 

" Upon my honor it is not about you that 
( am going to speak," Dobbin said. " Come 



back, Amelia," and she came. Dobbin bow- 
ed to Mrs. Crawley, as he shut the door 
upon her. Amelia looked at him, leaning 
against the glass : her face and her lips were 
quite white. 

" I was confused when I spoke just now,' 
the major said, after a pause ; " and I mis- 
used the word authority.'! 

" You did," said Amelia, with her teeth 
chattering. 

"At least I have cliums to be heard,' 
Dobbin continued. 

" It is generous to remind me of our ob 
ligations to you," the woman answered. 

" The claims I mean, are those left me 
by George's father," William said. 

" Yes, you insulted 'his memory. You 
did yesterday. You know you did. And 1 
will never forgive you. Never !" said Ame- 
lia. She shot out each little sentence in a 
tremor of anger and emotion. 

"You don't mean that, Amelia?" Will- 
iam said, sadly. " You don't mean that 
these words, uttered in a hurried moment, 
are to weigh against a whole life's devotion. 
I think that George's memory has not been • 
injured by the way in which I have dealt 
with it, and if we are conie to bandying re 
preaches, I at least merit none from his 
widow and the mother of his son. Reflect, 
afterward when — ^when you are at leisure, 
and your conscience will withdraw this ac- 
cusation. It does even now." Amelia held 
down her head. 

" It is not that speech of yesterday," ho 
continued, " which moves you. That is but 
the pretext, Amelia, or I have loved you and 
watched you for fifteen years in vain. Have 
I not learned in that time to read all your 
feelings, and look into your thoughts ? I 
know what your heart is capable of: it can 
cling faithfully to a recollection, and cherish 
a fancy; but it can't feel such an attachment 
as mine deserves to mate with, and such as 
I would have won from a woman more gen- 
erous than you. No, you are* not worthy 
of the love which I have devoted to you. 1 
knew all along that the prize I had set my 
life on was not worth the winning; that I was 
a fool, with fond fancies too, bartering away 
my aU of truth and ardor against your little 
feeble remnant of love. I will bargain no 
more : I withdraw. I find no fault with you. 
You are very good-natured, and have done 
your best; but you couldn't — ^you couldn't 
reach up to the height of the attachment 
which I bore you, and which a loftier soul 
than yours might have been proud to shar&. 
Good-by, Amelia! I have Watched your 
struggle. Let it end. We are both weary 
of it." 

Amelia stood scared and silent as William 
thus suddenly broke the chiun by which she 
held him, and declared his independence and 
superiority. He h»d ^V^a^i. Vssoaa.^&. 'r&.Nnk*. 
\feet so \oTv^ \XvaX. ^«ft ^^^ ^^^2si«. ^OTs«sv^^a6gi. 
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been accustomed to trample upon him. She 
didn't wish to many him, but she wished to 
keep him. She wished to give him noth- 
ing, but that he should give her all^ It is a 
bargain not unfrequently levied in love. 

William's sally had quite broken and cast 
her down. Her assault was long since over 
and beaten back. . 

** Am I to understand then — that yoU are 
going — away — ^William ?" she said. 

He gave a sad laugh. ** I went once 
before," he said, **and came back after 
twelve years. We were young then, Ame- 
lia. Good-by. I have spent enough of my 
life at this play." 

While they had been talking, the door 
into Mrs. Osborne's room had opened ever 
so little ; indeed, Becky had kept a hold of 
the handle, and had turned it on the instant 
when Dobbin quitted it; and she heard 
every word of the conversation that had 
passed between these two. " What a noble 
heart that man has," she thought, **^ and how 
shamefully that woman plays with it." She 
admired Dobbin; she bore him no rancor 
for the part he had taken against her. It. 
was an open move in the game, and played 
fairly. »*Ah!" she thought, " if I could 
have had such a husband as that — a man 
with a heart and brains too! I would 
not have minded his large feet;" and, run- 
ning into her room, she absolutely bethought 
herself of something, and wrote him a note, 
beseeching him to stop for a few days — ^not 
to think of going — and that she could serve 
him with A. 

The parting was over. Once more poor 
William walked -to the door and was gone ; 
and the little widow, the author of all this 
work, had her will, and had won her vic- 
tory, and was left to enjoy it as she best 
might. Let the ladies envy her triumph. 

At the romantic hour of dinner, Mr. 
Georgy made his appearance, and again re- 
marked the absence of ** Old Dob." The 
meal was eaten in silence by the party; 
Jos*s appetite not being diminished, but 
Emmy taking nothing at all. 

After the meal, Georgy was lolling in the 
cushions of the old window — a large win- 
dow, with three sides of glass abutting from 
the gable, and commanding on one side the 
Market Place, where the Elephant is, and 
in front the opposite side of ** Goswell-street 
oyer the way," like the immortal casement 
of Mr. Pickwick, — Georgy, I say, was loll- 
ing in this window, his mother being busy 
hard by, when he remarked symptoms of 
movement at the major's house on tlie other 
side of the street. 

"Hullo!" said he, »* there's Dob's trap 
— they are bringing it out of the court- 
yard.' The ** trap" in question was a car- 
liage which the major had oought for six 
poanda sterling, and about which they used 
to rally him a ^ood deal. 



Emmy gave a little start, but said nothing. 

"Hullo!" Georgy continued, "there'i 
Francis coming out with the portmanteaus, 
and Kunz, the one-eyed postillion, coming 
down the market with diree schimmels. 
Look at his boots and yellow jacket — ain't 
he a rum one ? Why, they're putting the 
horses to Dob's carriage. Is he going any 
where ?" 

'* Yes," said Emmy ; ** he is going on • 
journey." 

" Going a journey ! And when is ho 
coming back 1" 

"He is — not coming back," answered 
Emmy. 

" Not coming back !" cried out Georgy 
jumping up. " Stay here, sir," roared out 
Jos. ** Stay, Georgy," said his mother, 
with a very sad face. The boy stopped ; 
kicked about the room ; jumped up and 
down from the window-seat with his knees, 
and showed every symptom of uneasiness 
and curiosity. 

The horses were put to. The baggage 
was strapped on. Francis came out with 
his master's sword, and cane, and umbrella 
tied up together, and laid them in the well, 
and his desk and old tin cocked-hat case, 
which he placed under the seat. Francis 
brought out the stained old blue cloak, lined 
with red camlet, which had wrapped the 
owner up any time these fifteen years, and 
had manchen Sturm erleht, as a favorite song 
of those days said. It had been new for 
the campaign of Waterloo, and had covered 
George and William after the night of 
Quatre Bras. 

Old Burcke, the landlord of the lodginp, 
came out, then Francis, with more pack- 
ages — final packages — then Major William. 
Burcke wanted to kiss him. The major was 
adored by all people with whom he had to 
do. It was with difficulty he could escape 
from this demonstration of attachment. 

*» By Jove, 1 will go !" screamed out 
George. ' " Give him this," said Becky, 
quite interested, .and put a paper into the 
boy's hand. He had rushed down the stairs 
and flung across the street in a minute. 
The yellow postillion was cracking his whip 
gently. 

William had got into the carriage, released 
from the embraces of his landlord. George 
bounded in afterward and flung his arms 
round the major's neck (as they saw from 
the window), and began asking him multi- 
plied questions. Then he felt in his waist- 
coat pocket, and gave him a note. William 
seized at it rather eagerly, he opened it 
trembling, but instantly his * countenance 
changed, and he tore the paper in two and 
dropped it out of the carriage. He kissed 
Georgy on the head, and the boy got out, 
doubling his fists into his eyes, and with the 
a\d of Fvaucls. He lingered with his hand 
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tow postillion crac&ed his whip prodigiously, 
up sprang Francis to. the box, away went 
the schimmels, and Dobbin with his head 
on his breast. He never looked up as they 
passed under Amelia's window; and Georgy, 
left alone in the street, burst out crying in 
the face of all the crowd. 

Emmy^s maid heard him howling again 
during the night, and brought him some 
preserved apricots to console him. She 
mingled her lamentations with his. All the 
poor, all the humble, all honest folks, all 
good men who knew him, loved that kind- 
hearted and simple gentleman. 

As for Emmy, had she not done her 
duty ? She had her picture of George for 
a consolation. 



CHAPTER LXVn. 

WHICH CONTAINS BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 

DEATHS. 

Whatever Becky's private plan might 
be by which Dobbin's ti'ue love was to be 
crowned with success, the little woman 
thought that the secret might keep, and in- 
deed, being by no means so much interested 
about any body's wel&re as about her own, 
she had a great number of things pertaining 
to herself to consider, and which concerned 
her a great deal more than Major Dobbin's 
happiness in this life. 

She found herself suddenly and unex- 
pectedly in snug, comfortable quarters, sur- 
rounded by friends, kindness, and good- 
natured, simple people, such as she had not 
met with for many a long day ; and, wan- 
derer as she was, by force and inclination, 
there were moments when rest was pleas- 
ant to her ; as the most hardened Arab that 
ever careered across the desert over the 
hump of a dromedary, likes to repose some- 
times under the date-trees by the water, or 
to come into the cities, walk in the bazaars, 
refresh himself in the baths, and say his 
prayers in the mosques, before he goes out 
again marauding. Jos's tents and pilau 
were pleasant to this little Ishmaelite. She 
picketed her steed,* hung up her weapons, 
and warmed herself comfortably by his fire. 
The halt in that roving, restless life, was 
inexpressibly soothing and pleasant to her. 

So, pleased herself, she tried with all her 
might to please every body, and we know 
that she was eminent and successful as a. 
practitioner in the art of giving pleasure. As 
for Jos, even in that little interview in the 
garret at the Elephant Inn, she had found 
means to win back a great deal of his good 
will. In the course of a week the civilian 
was her sworn slave and frantic admirer. 
He didn't go to sleep after dinner, as his 
custom was, in the much less lively society 
of Amelia. He drove out with her in hia 



open carriage. He asked little parties, and 
invented festivities to do her honor. Tape- 
worm, the secretary of legation, who haa 
abused her so cruelly, came to dine with 
Jos, and then came every day to pay his 
respects to Becky. Poor Emmy, who was 
never very talkative, and more glum and si- 
lent than ever after Dobbin's departure, was 
quite forgotten when this superior genius 
made her appearance. The French minis- 
ter was as much charmed with her as his 
English rival. The German ladies, never 
particularly squeamish as regards morals, 
especially in English people, were delighted 
with the cleverness and wit of Mrs. Os- 
borne's charming friend; and though she 
did not ask to go to court, yet the most 
august and transparent personages there 
heard of her fascinations, and were quite 
curious to know her. When it became 
known that she was i^oble, of an ancient 
English family, that her husband was a 
colonel of the guard, excellenz, and governor 
of an island, only separated from his lady by 
one of those trifling differences which are of 
little account in a country where " Wer- 
ther^' is still read, and the ** Wahlverwand- 
schaften" of Goethe is considered an edify- 
ing moral book, nobody thought of refusing 
to receive her in the very highest society of 
the little duchy, and the ladies were even 
more ready to call her du^ and to swear 
eternal friendship for her, than they had 
been to bestow the same inestimable bene- 
fits upon Amelia. Love and Liberty are 
interpreted by those simple Germans in a 
way which honest folks in Yorkshire and 
Somersetshire little understand, and a lady 
might, in some philosophic and civilized 
towns, be divorced ever so many times from 
her respective husbands, and keep her cha- 
racter in society. Jos's house never was so 
pleasant, since he had a house of his own, 
as Rebecca caused it to be. She sung, she 
played, she laughed, she talked in two or 
three languages, she brought every body to 
the house, and she made Jos believe that it 
was his own great social talents and wit 
which gathered the great society of tlio 
place round about him. 

As for Emmy, who found herself not in 
the least mistress of her own house, except 
when the bills were to be paid, Becky soon 
discovered the way to soothe and please her. 
She talked to her perpetually about Major 
Dobbin sent about his business, and made 
no scruple of declaring her admiration for 
that excellent, high-minded gentleman, and 
of telling Emmy diat she had behaved most 
ci*uelly regarding him. Emmy defended 
her conduct, and showed that it was dic- 
tated only by the purest religious principles ; 
that a woman once, &:c., and to such an 
angel as him whom she had had the good for- 
tune to marry, was married fet^-^wtxXsvx 
she \i«Ld. no o\i\e>OCvsii \» >QSiwx '^^ \a^«v 
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praised as much as ever Becky chose to 
praise him, and indeed brought the coover- 
satioD round to the Dobbin subject a score 
of times every day. 

Means were easily found to win the favor 
of Georgy and the servants. Atnelia^s maid, 
it has been said, was heart and soul in favor 
of the generous major. Having at first dis- 
liked Becky for being the means of dismis- 
sing him from the presence of her mistress, 
•he was reconciled to Mrs. Crawley sub- 
sequently, because the latter became Will- 
iam's most ardent admirer and champion. 
And in these mighty conclaves in which the 
two ladies indulged after their parties, and 
while Miss Payne was "brushing their 
'ah's,'* as she called the yellow locks of the 
one, and the soft brown tresses of the other, 
this girl always put in her word for that 
dear good gentleman. Major Dobbin. Her 
advocacy did not make Amelia angry any 
more than Kebecca^s admiration of him. 
She made George write to him constantly, 
and persisted in sending mamma's kind love 
in a postscript. And as she looked at her 
husband's poitrait of nights, it no longer re- 
proached her — perhaps she reproached it, 
now William was gone. 

Emmy was not very happy after her he- 
roic sacrifice. She was very distraite, nerv- 
ous, silent, .and ill to please. The family 
had never known her so peevish. She 
grew pale and ill. She used to try and sing 
certain songs, (*^Einsam bin ich nicht al- 
leine," was one of them : that tender love- 
song of Weber's, which, in old-fashioned 
days* young ladies, and when you were 
scarcely born, showed that those who lived 
before you knew too how to love and to 
sing) ; — certain songs, I say, to which the 
major was partial ; and as she warbled them 
in the twilight in the drawing-room, she 
would break off in the midst of the song, 
and walk into her neighboring apartment, 
and there, no doubt, take refuge in the min- 
iature of her husband. 

Some books still subsisted, after Dobbin's 
departure, with his name written in them ; 
a German Dictionary, for instance, with 
*» William Dobbin — th Reg.," in the fly- 
leaf;' a guide-book with his initials, and one 
or two other volumes which belonged to the 
major. Emmy cleai-ed these away and 
put them on the drawers, where she placed 
her work-box, her desk, her Bible, and Pray- 
er-book, under the pictures of the two 
Georges. And the major, on going away, 
having left his gloves behind him, it is a fact 
that Georgy, rummaging his mother's desk 
sometime afterward, found the gloves neatly 
folded up, and put away in what they call 
the secret drawers of the desk. 

Not caring for society, and moping there 
a great deal, Emmy*a chief pleasure in the 
summer eveoiDgs was to take long walks with 
Georgy (during which Rebecca was loft to 



the society of Mr. Joseph), and then the 
mother and son used to talk about the major in 
a way which even made the boy sraile. She 
told him that she thought Major William was 
the best man in all the world ; the gentlest and 
the kindest, the bravest, and the humblest 
Over and over again, she told him how they 
owed every thing which they possessed in 
the world to that kind friend's benevolent 
care of them ; how he had befriended them 
all through their poverty and misfortunes ; 
watched over them when nobody cared for 
them ; how all his comrades admired him, 
though he never spoke of his own gallant 
actions; how Georgy's father trusted him 
beyond all other men, and had been con- 
stantly befriended by the good William. 
" Why, when your papa was a little boy," 
she said, "he often told me that it was 
William who defended him against a tyrant 
at the school where they were ; and their 
friendship never ceased from that day until 
the last, when your dear father fell." 

" Did Dobbin kill the man who killed 
papa ?" Georgy said. " I'm sure he did, 
or he would if he could have caught him ; 
would'nt he, mother? When I'm in the 
army won't I hate the French? — that'i 
all." 

In such colloquies the mother and the 
child passed a gi'eat deal of their time to 
gether. The artless woman had made a 
confidant of the hoy. He was as much 
William's friend as eveiy body else who 
knew him well. 

By the way, Mrs. Becky not to be be- 
hind-hand in sentiment, had got a miniature 
too hanging up in her room, to the surprise 
and amusement of most people, and the de- 
light of the original, who was no other than 
our friend Jos. On her first coming to fa- 
vor the Sedleys with a visit, the little wom- 
an who had arrived with a remarkably small, 
shabby kit, was perhaps ashamed of the 
meanness of her trunks and band -boxes, and 
often spoke with great respect about her 
baggage left behind at Leipzig, which she 
must have from that city. When a travelei 
talks to you perpetually, about the splendor 
of his luggage, which he does not happen to 
have with him; my son, beware of that 
traveler ! He is, ten to one, an impostor. 

Neither Jos nor Emmy knew this import* 
ant maxim. It seemed to them of no con- 
sequence whether Becky had a quantity of 
4rery fine clothes in invisible trunks ; but as 
her present supply was exceedingly shabby, 
Emmy supplied her out of her own stores, 
or took her to the best milliner in the town, 
and there fitted her out. It wa's no more 
torn collars now, I promise you, and faded 
silks trailing ofif at the shoulder. Becky 
changed her habits with her situation in 
life — ^the rouge-pot was suspended — ^DOther 
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tiers elf was also put aside, or at least only 
indulged in iu privacy* as when she was 
prevailed on by Jos of a summer evening, 
Emmy and the boy being absent on their 
^alks, to take a little spirit-and-water. But 
if she did not indulge — the courier did : that 
rascal Kirsch could not be kept from the 
bottle ; nor could he tell how much he took 
when he applied to it. He was sometimes 
surprised himself at the way in which Mr. 
Sedley's cognac diminished. Well, well; 
this is a painful subject. Becky did not, 
very likely, indulge so much as she used 
before she entered a decorous family. 

At last the much bragged-about boxes ar- 
rived from Leipzig : — three of them, not by 
any means large or splendid ; — nor did 
Becky appear to take out any sort of dress- 
es or ornaments from the boxes when they 
did arrive. But out of one which contained 
a mass of her papers (it was that very box 
which Rawdon Crawley had ransacked in 
his furious hunt for Becky's concealed mon- 
ey), she took a picture with great glee, 
which she pinned up in her room, and to 
which she introduced Jos. It was the por- 
trait of a gentleman in pencil, his face having 
the advantage of being painted up in pink. 
He was riding on an elephant away from 
some cocoa-nut trees, and a pagoda : it was 
an E astern scene. 

** God bless ray soul, it is my portrait," 
Jos cried out. It was he indeed, blooming 
in youth and beauty, in a nankeen jacket of 
the cut of 1804. It was the old picture that 
used to hang up in Kussell-square. 

I bought it," said Becky, in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion ; ** 1 went to see if I 
could be of any use to my kind friends. I 
have never parted with that picture — 1 never 
will." 

" Won't you ?" Jos cried, with a look of 
unutterable rapture and satisfaction. ** Did 
you really, now, value it for my sake ?" 

" You know I did, well enough," said 
Becky ; ♦* but why speak — ^why think — why 
look back ? It is too late now !" 

That evening's conversation was delicious 
for Jos. Emmy only came in to go to bed 
very tired and unwell. Jos and his fair 
guest had a charming tete-d-tite, and his sis- 
ter could hear, as she lay awake in her ad- 
joinmg chamber, Rebecca singing over to Jos 
the old songs of 1815. He did not sleep, 
tor a wonder, that night, any more than 
Amelia. 

It was June, and, by consequence, high 
season in London. Jos, who read the in- 
comparable " Galignani" (the exile's best 
friend) through every day, used to favor the 
ladies with extracts from his paper during 
their breakfast. Every week in this paper 
there is a full account of military movements, 
in which Jos, as a man who had seen serv- 
ice, was especially interested. On one oc- 
rAsion. he read out — ♦♦ Arrival of the -»th 

Bb 



regiment. — Gravesend, June 20th'-— The 
Ramchunder East Indiaman, came into the 
river this morning, having on board 14 offi* 
cers, and 132 rank and file of this gaUant 
corps. They have been absent from En- 
gland 14 years, having been embarked the 
year after Waterloo, in which glorious con 
diet they took an active part, and having 
subsequently distinguished themselves in the 
Burmese war. The veteran colonel, Sir 
Michael O'Dowd, K.C.B., with his lady and 
sister, landed here yesterday, with Captains 
Posky, Stubble, Macraw, Malony ; Lieuten- 
ants Smith, Jones, Thompson, F. Thomp- 
son ; Ensigns Hicks and Grady: the band 
on the pier playing the national anthem, and 
the crowd loudly cheering the gallant veter- 
ans as they went into Wayte's hotel, where 
a sumptuous banquet was provided for the 
defenders of Old England. During the re- 
past, which we need not say was served up 
in Wayte's best style, the cheenng contin- 
ued so enthusiastically, that Lady O'Dowd 
and the colonel came forward to the balcony, 
and drank the healths of their fellow-coun- 
tiymen in a bumper of Wayte's best claret." 
On a second occasion, Jos read a brief 
announcement — Major Dobbin had joined 
the — th regiment at Chatham ; and subse- 
quently he promulgated accounts of the 
presentations at the drawing-room of Colo- 
nel Sir Michael O'Dowd, K.C.B., lady 
O'Dowd (by Mrs. Molloy Malony, of Bally- 
malony), and Miss Glorvina O'Dowd (by 
Lady O'Dowd). Almost directly after this, 
Dobbin's name appeared among the lieu- 
tenant colonels — for old Marshal Tiptoff had 
died during the passage of the — th from 
Madras, and the sovereign was pleased to 
advance Colonel Sir Michael O'Dowd to the 
rank of major-general on his return to En- 
gland, with an intimation that he should be 
colonel of the distinguished regiment which 
he had so long commanded. 

Amelia had been made aware of some of 
these movements. The correspondence be- 
tween George and his guardian had not 
ceased by any means. William had even 
written once or twice to her since his de- 
parture, but in a manner so unconstrainedly 
cold, tha the poor woman felt now in her 
turn that she had lost her power over him, 
and that, as he had said, he was fi*ee. He 
had left her, and she was wretched. The 
memory of his almost countless services, and 
lofty and affectionate regard, now presented 
itself to her, and rebuked her day and night« 
She brooded over those recollections, accord- 
ing to her wont ; saw the purity and beauty 
of the affection with which she had trifled, 
and reproached herself for having flung awaj 
such a treasure. • • 

It was gone, indeed. WilDam had apenX 
it all out. He loved her no more^ h.e tVu3p&.^BiS^ 
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That sort of regard, which he had proffered 
lo het for so many faithful years, can't be 
flung down and shattered, and mended so as 
to show no scars. The little heedless ty- 
rant had so destroyed it. No. William 
thought again and again, ^* It was myself I 
deluded, and persisted in cajoling ; had she 
been worthy of the love I gave her, she 
would have returned it long ago. It was a 
fond mistake. Isn*t the whole course of life 
made up of such ? and suppose I had won 
her, should I not have been disenchanted 
the day after my victory ? Why pine, or be 
ashamed of my defeat?" The more he 
thought of this long passage of his life, the 
more clearly he saw his deception. ** I'll go 
into harness again," he said, "and do my 
duty in that state of life in which it has 
pleased Heaven to place me. I will see 
that the buttons of the recruits are properly 
bright, and that the sergeants make no mis- 
takes in their accounts. I will dine at mess, 
and listen to the Scotch surgeon telling his 
stories. When I am old and broke, I will 
go on half pay, and my old sisters shall scold 
me. I have *geliebt and gelebet,' as the 
girl in Wallenstein says. I am done. Pay 
the bills, and get me a cigar ; find out what 
there is at the play to-night, Francis; to- 
morrow we cross by the * Batavier.' " He 
made the above speech, whereof Francis 
only heard the last two lines, pacing up and 
down the Boompjes at Rotterdam. The 
** Batavier" was lying in the basin. He 
could see the place on the quaiter-deck, 
where he and Emmy had sate on the happy 
voyage out. What had that little Mrs. 
Crawley to say to him ? Pshaw ! to-mor- 
row we will put to sea, and return to Eng- 
land, home, and duty ! 

After June, all the little court society of 
Pumpernickel used to separate, according to 
the German plan, and make for a hundred 
watering-places, where they drank at the 
wells, rode upon donkeys, gambled at the 
redoutes — if they had money and a mind — 
rushed, with hundreds of their kind, to gor- 
mandize at the tables d^hdte, and idled away 
the summer. The English diplomatists went 
off to Toplitz and Kissengen, their French 
rivals shut up their chancelleries and whisked 
away to then: darling Boulevard de Gand. 
The tiansparent reigning family took, too, to 
the waters, or retired to their hunting-lodges. 
Every body went away having any preten- 
sions to politeness, and, of course, with them, 
Doctor Von Glauber, the court-doctor, and 
his baroness. The seasons for the baths 
were the most productive periods of the 
doctor's practice — he united business with 
pleasure, and his chief place of resort was 
Ostend, which is much frequented by Ger- 
wana, and where the doctor treated himself 

and bis spouse to yrhat he called a " dib" in 

the sea. 



His interesting patient, Jos, was a regulai 
milch cow to the doctor, and he easily per- 
suaded the civilian, both for his own health'si 
sake and that of his charming sister, which 
was really very much shattered, tc pass the 
summer at that hideous seaport town. £ m- 
my did not care where she went much 
Georgy jumped at the idea of a move. As 
for Becky, she came, as a matter of course 
in the fourth place inside of the fine barauchf 
Mr. Jos had bought — the two domestics be 
ing on the box in front. She might have 
some misgivings about the friends whom 
she should meet there, and who might be 
likely to tell ugly stories — but bah ! she was 
strong enough to hold her own. She had 
cast such an anchor in Jos now as would re- 
quire a strong storm to shake. That inci- 
dent of the picture had finished him. Becky 
took down her elephant, and put it into the 
little box which she had had from Amelia 
ever so many years ago. Emmy also came 
off with her lares — her two pictures — ^and the 
party, finally, were lodged in an exceedingly 
dear and uncomfortable house at Ostend. 

There Amelia began to take baths, and 
get what good she could from them, anc* 
though scores of people of Becky's acquaint- 
ance passed her and cut her, yet Mrs. Os 
borne, who walked about with her, and wh^ 
knew nobody, was not aware of the treat- 
ment experienced by the friend whom sh* 
had chosen so judiciously as a companion 
indeed, Becky never thought fit to tell he^ 
what was passing under her innocent eyes. 

Some of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's ac- 
quaintances, however, acknowledged her 
readily enough — perhaps more readily thaa 
she would have desired. Among these were 
Major Loder (unattached). Captain Kook 
(late of the Rifles), who might be seen any 
day at the Dyke, smoking and staring at th*^* 
women, and who speedily got an introduc- 
tion to the hospitable board and select circle 
of Mr. Joseph Sedley. In fact, they would 
take no denial ; they burst into the house 
whether Becky was at home or not, walked 
into Mrs. Osborne's drawing-room, which 
they perfumed with their coats and mus 
taches, called Jos ^* old buck," and invado<) 
his dinner-table, and laughed and drank foi 
long hours there. 

"What can they mean ?" asked Georgy, 
who did not like these gentlemen. "I heard 
the major say to Mrs. Crawley yesterday — 
* No, no, Becky, you shan't keep the old 
buck to yourself. We must have the bonea 
in, or, damme, I'll split.' What cculd tii© 
major mean, ma ?" 

" Major ! don't call him major !" Emmy 
said. ♦♦ I'm sure I can't tell what he meant." 
His presence and that of his friend inspired 
the little lady with intolerable tenx>r and 
aversion. They paid her tipsy compliments 
they leered at her over the diuner-ttiole 
\A^ud Oae c^^\:aA\i \o»A^ her ad ranees xb")! 
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filled her with sickening dismay : nor would 
she ever see him unless she had George by 
her side. 

Rebecca, also, to do her justice, never 
would let either of these men remain alone 
with Amelia; the major was disengaged, too, 
and swore he would be the winner of her. 
A couple of ruffians were fighting for this 
innocent creature, gambling for her at her 
own table ; and though she was not aware 
of the rascals' designs upon her, yet she felt 
a horror and uneasiness in their presence, 
and longed to fly. 

She besought, she entreated Jos to come 
home. Not he. He was slow of move- 
ment, tied to his doctor, and, perhaps, to 
some other leading-sti'ings. At least, Becky 
was not anxious to go to England. . 

At last she took a great resolution — made 
the gi'eat plunge. She wrote off a letter to 
a friend whom she had on the other side of 
the water ; a letter about which she did not 
speak a word to any body, which she carried 
herself to the post under her shawl : nor 
was any remark made about it, only that she 
looked very much flushed and agitated when 
Georgy met her, and she kissed him and 
hung over him a great deal that night. She 
did not come out of her room after her re- 
turn from her walk. Becky thought it was 
Major Loder and the captain who frightened 
her. 

• ** She mustn't stop here," Becky reasoned 
with herself. ** She must go away, the silly 
little fool. She is still whimpering after that 
gaby of a husband — dead (and served right) 
these fifteen years. She shan't marry either 
of these men. It's loo bad of Loder. No ; 
she shall marry the baraboo-cane ; I'll settle 
it this very night." 

So Becky took a cup of tea to Amelia in 
her private apartment, and found that lady in 
the company of her miniatures, and in a most 
melancholy and nervous condition. She laid 
down the cup of tea. 

" Thank you," said Amelia. 

'* Listen to me, Amelia," said Becky, 
marching up and down the room before the 
other, and surveying her with a sort of con- 
temptuous kindness. ** I want to talk to 
you. You must go away from here and 
from the impertinences of these men. I 
wori't have you harassed by them, and they 
will insult you if you stay. I tell you they 
are rascals ; men fit to send to the hulks. 
Never mind how I know them. T know 
every body. Jos can't protect you; he is 
too fat and weak, and wants a protector 
himself. You are no more fit to live in the 
world than a baby in arms. You must mar- 
ry, or you and your precious boy will go to 
ruin. You must have a husband, you fool ; 
and one of the best gentlemen 1 ever saw 
has offered you a hundred times, and you 
have rejected him, you silly, headless, un- 
^ateful little creature ! 
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" I trifed — ^I tried my best — indeed I did 
Rebecca," said Amelia, deprecatingly, **but 
I couldn't forget-^" and she finished the 
sentence by looking up at the portrait. 

** Couldn't forget him /" cried out Becky 
— "that selfish humbug — that low-bred 
cockney-dandy — that padded booby, who 
had neither wit, nor manners, nor heart, and 
was no more to be compared to your friend 
with the bamboo-cane than you are to Queen 
Elizabeth. Why, the man was weary of 
you, and would have jilted you, but that 
Dobbin forced him to keep his word. He 
owned it to me. He never cared for you. 
He used to sneer about you to me, time after 
time, and made love to me the week after 
he married you." 

• ** It's false ! It's false, Rebecca !" cried 
out Amelia starting up. 

** Look there, you fool!" Becky said, with 
a provoking good-humor, and, taking a little 
paper out of her belt, she openo'i it and flun^ 
it into Emmy's lap. *' You know his hand- 
writing. He wrote that to me — wanted me 
to run away with him — ^gave it me under 
your nose, the day before he was shot — and 
served him right !" Becky repeated. 

Emmy did not hear her ; she was looking 
at the letter. It was that which George had 
put into the bouquet and given to Becky ol 
the night of the Duke of Richmond's ball 
It was as she said : the foolish young mat 
had asked her to fly. 

Emmy's head -sank down, and for almost 
the last time in which she shall be called 
upon to weep in this history, she commenced 
that work. Her head fell to her bosom, and 
her hands went up to her eyes ; and there 
for awhile, she gave way to her emotions, 
as Becky stood by and regarded her. Who 
shall analyze those tears, and say whether 
they were sweet or bitter ? Was she mo«t 
grieved, because the idol of her life was 
tumbled down and shivered at her feet, jr 
indignant that her love had been so despii- 
ed, or glad because the barrier was removed 
which modesty had placed between her and 
a new, a real affection 1 " There is nothing 
to forbid me now," she thought. •• I may 
love him with all my he^rt now. O, I will, 
I will, if he will but let me, and forgive me." 
I believe it was this feeling rushed over all 
the others which agitated that gentle little 
bosom. 

Indeed, she did not cry so much as Becky 
expected — the other soothed and kissed her 
— a rare mark of sympathy with Mrs. Becky 
She treated Emmy like a child, and patted 
her head. **And now let us get pen and 
ink, and write to him to come this minute," 
she said. ** I — I wi'ote to him this morning,** 
Emmy said, blushing exceedingly. 

Becky screamed with laughter — " Un big' 
lietto,** she sang out with Rosina, ^^eccSU 
qua!*^ — the whole house echoed with Ium 
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Two mo*, rings after this littlo scene, al- 
though the rfay was rainy and gusty, and 
Amelia haa had an exceedingly waiieful 
night, listening to the wind roaring, and 
pitying all travelers by land and by water, 
f et she got up early, and insisted upon tak- 
ing a walk on the dyke with Geurgy ; and 
tfa^re she paced, as the rain beat into her 
^e, and she looked out westward across 
the dark sea line, and over the swollen bil- 
k>ws which came tumbling and frothing to 
the shore. Neither spoke much, except 
Qow and then, when the boy said a few 
words to his timid companion, indicative of 
sympathy and protection. 

" I hope he won't cross in such weather," 
Cmmy said. 

** I bet ten to one he does," the boy an- 
swered. *' Look, mother, there's the smoke 
of the steamer." It was that signal, sure 
enough. 

But though the steamer was under weigh, 
he might not be on board ; he might not have 
got the letter; he might not choose to come. 
A hundred fears poured one over the other 
into the little heart, as fast as the waves on 
to the dyke. 

The boat followed the smoke into sight. 
Georgy had a dandy telescope, and got the 
vessel under view in the most skillful manner. 
And he made appropriate nautical comments 
upon the matiner of the approach of the 
steamer as she came nearer and nearer, dip- 
ping and rising in the water. The signal 
of an English steamer in sight went flutter- 
ing up to the mast on the pier. I dare say 
Mrs. Amelia's heart was in a similar flutter. 

Emmy tried to look through the telescope 
over George's shoulder, but she could make 
nothing of it. She only saw a black eclipse 
bobbing up and down before her eyes. 

George took the glass again and raked the 
vessel. *'How she does pitch!" he said. 
"There goes a wave slap over htjr bows. 
There's only two people on deck besides the 
steersman. There's a man lying down, and 
a — chap in a — cloak with a — Hooray ! It's 
Dob, by Jingo!" He clapped to the teles- 
cope and flung his arms round his mother. 
As for that lady : let us say what she did in 
the words of a favorite poet — Aa^pvoev yeXa- 
aaaa. She was sure it was William. It 
could be no other. What she had said 
about hoping that he would not come, was 
all hypocrisy. • Of course he would come : 
what would he do else but come? She 
knew he would come. 

The ship came swiftly nearer and nearer. 
As they went in to meet her at the landing- 
place at the quay, Emmy's knees trembled 
so that she scarcely could run. She would 
have liked to kneel down and say her prayers 
of thanks there. Oh, she thought, she 
would he a]] her life saying them ! 
It was such a bad day, that as the vessel 
came aJoogside of the quay there were no 



idlers abroad ; scarcely even h. ^ommissiooe.* 
on the look-out for the few passengers in 
the steamer. That young scape-grace. 
George, had fled too : and as the gentleman 
in the old cloak lined with red stuff stepped 
on to the shore, there was scarcely any one 
present to see what took place, which vrfw 
briefly this : — 

A lady in a dripping white bonnet and 
shawl, with her two little hands out before 
her, went up to him, and in the next min- 
ute she had altogether disappeared under 
the folds of the old cloak, and was kissing 
one of his hands with all her might ; while 
the other, 1 suppose, was engaged in hold- 
ing her to his heart (which her head just 
about reached), and in preventing her from 
tumbling down. She was murmuring some- 
thing about — forgive — ^dear William — dear, 
dear, dearest friend — kiss, kiss, kiss, and so 
forth — and in fact went on under the cloak 
in an absurd manner. 

When Emmy emerged from it, she still 
kept tight hold of one of William's hands, and 
looked up in his face. It was full of sad 
ness, and tender love and pity. She under 
stood its reproach, and hung down her head. 

" It was time you sent for me, dear Ame 
lia," he said. 

"You will never go again, William." 

"No, never," he answered, and pressed 
the dear little soul once more to his heart. 

As they issued out of the custom-house 
precincts, Georgy broke out on them with 
his telescope up to his eye, and a loud laugh of 
welcome ; he danced round the couple, and 
performed many facetious antics as he led 
them up to the house. Jos wasn't up yet ; 
Becky not visible (though she looked ot 
them through the blinds.) Georgy ran off 
to see about breakfast. Emmy, whose 
shawl and bonnet were off in the passage, 
in the hands of Mrs. Payne, now went to 
undo the clasp of William's cloak, and — ^we 
will, if you please, go with George, and look 
after breakfast for the colonel. The vessel 
is in port. He has got the prize he has 
been tiying for all his life. The bird has 
come in at last. There it is with its head 
on his shoulder, billing and cooing close up 
to his heart, with soft, outstretched, flutter- 
ing wings. This is what he has asked for 
every day and hour for eighteen years. This 
is what he pined after. Here it is — the sum- 
mit, the end — the last page of the third vol- 
ume. Good-bye, colonel — God bless you, 
honest William ! Farewell, dear Amelia — 
grow green again, tender little parasite, round 
the rugged old oak to which you cling ! 

Perhaps it was compunction toward the 
kind and simple creature, who had been the 
first in life to defend her, perhaps it was a 
dislike to all such sentimental scenes ; but 
Rebecca, satisfied with her part in the traris- 
■ acl\o\\, ne>\w VYe^«iYk\.^^\k«t^%i\^ Vi»Coir« Co!o- 
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■•1 Dobbin and the lady whom he married. 
** Particular business," she said, took her to 
Bruges, whither she went; and only Georgy 
and his incle were present at the marriage 
ceremony. When it was over, and Georgy 
had rejoined his parents, Mrs. Becky re- 
turned (just for a few days) to comfort the 
solitary bachelor, Joseph Sedley. He pre- 
ferred a continental life, he said, and de- 
clined to join in housekeeping with his sister 
and her husband. 

Emmy was very glad in her heart to think 
that she had written to her husband before 
she read or knew of that letter of George's. 
** I knew it all elong,'' William said : ** but 
could I use that weapon against the poor fel- 
low's memory ? It was that which made me 
suffer so when you " 

** Never speak of that day again," Emmy 
cried out, so contrite and humble, that 
William turned off the conversation, by his 
account of Glorvina and dear old Peggy 
O'Dowd, with whom he was sitting when 
the letter of recall reached him. **If you 
hadn't sent for me," he added with a laugh, 
* who knows what Glorvina's name might 
be now I" 

At present it is Glorvina Posky (now Mrs. 
Major Posky), she took him on the death of 
his first wife ; having resolved never to marry 
out of the regiment. Lady O'Dowd is also 
so attached to it, that, she says, if any thing 
were to happen to Mick, bedad she'd come 
back and marry some of 'em. But the major- 
general is quite well, and lives in great 
splendor at O'Dowdstown, with a pack of 
beagles, and (with the exception of perhaps 
theur neighbor Hoggarty of Castle Hoggarty) 
he is the first man of his county. Her lady- 
ship still dances jigs, and insisted upon stand- 
ing up to the master of the horse at the lord 
lieutenant's last ball. Both she and Glorvina 
declared that Dobbin had used the latter 
sheamfullyj but Posky falling in, Glorvina was 
consoled, and a beautiful turban from Paris 
appeased the wrath of Lady O'Dowd. 

When Colonel Dobbin quitted the service, 
which he did immediately after his marriage, 
he rented a pretty little country place in 
Hampshire, not far from Queen's Crawley, 
where, after the Reform Bill passing, Sir 
Pitt and his family constantly resided now. 
KM idea of a peerage was out of the ques- 
tion, the baronet's two seats in parliament 
being lost. He was both out of pocket and 
out of spirits by that catasti'ophe — failed in 
his health, and prophesied the speedy ruin 
of the empire. 

Lady Jane and Mrs. Dobbin became great 
friends — there was a perpetual crossing of 
pony-chaises between the Hall and the 
Evergreens, the colonel's place (rented of 



his friend Major Ponto, who was abroad 
with his family.) Her ladyship was god- 
mother to Mrs. Dobbin's child, which bore. , 

aer name, and was christened by thft\ii5 av^xX^^^^^a^wa ^-^^i^*^^*" 



Rev. James Crawley, who succeeded his 
father in the living: and a pretty close 
friendship subsisted between the two lads. 
George and Rawdon, who hunted and shot 
together in the vacations, were both entered 
of the same college at Cambridge, and quar 
reled with each other about Lady Jane's 
daughter, with whom they were beth, of 
course, in ove. A match between George 
and that young lady was long a favorite 
scheme of both the matrons, though I have 
heard mat Miss Crawley herself inclined 
toward her cousin. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's name was never 
mentioned by either family. There were 
reasons why all should be silent regarding 
her. For wherever Mr. Joseph Sedley 
went, she traveled likewise; and that in- 
fatuated man seemed to be entirely her slave. 
The colonel's lawyers informed him that his 
brother-in-law had effected a heavy insurance 
upon his life, whence it was probable that he 
had been raising money to discharge disbts. 
He procured prolonged leave of absence from 
the East India House, and indeed his inlirmi- 
ties were daily increasing. 

On hearing the news about the insurance, 
Amelia, in a good deal of alarm, entreated 
her husband to go to Brussels, where Jos 
then was, and inquire into the state cf his 
affairs. The colonel quitted home with re- 
luctance (for he was deeply immersed in 
his " History of the Punjaub," which still, 
occupies him, and much alarmed about his 
little daughter, whom he idolizes, and who 
was just recovering from the chicken pox), 
and went to Brussels and found Jos living at 
one of the enormous hotels in that city. 
Mrs. Crawley, who had her carriage, gave 
entertainments, and lived in a very genteel 
manner, occupied another suite of apart- 
ment in the same hotel. 

The colonel, of course, did not desire to 
see that lady, cr even think proper to notify 
his arrival at Brussels, except privately to Jos, 
by a message through his valet. Jos begged 
the colonel to come and see him that night, 
when Mrs. Crawley would be at a soiree, 
and when they could meet alone. He found 
his brother-in-law in a condition of pitiable 
infirmity ; and dreadfully afraid of Rebecca, 
though eager in his praises of her. She 
tended him through a series of unheard-of 
illnesses, with a fidelity most admirable. She 
had been a daughter to him. ** But — but — 
oh, for God's sake, do come and live near me, 
and — and — see me sometimes," whimpered 
out the unfortunate man. 

The colonel's brow darkened at this 
" We can't, Jos," he said. " Consider- 
ing the circumstances, Amelia can't visit 
you." 

** I swear to you — L swear to you on the 
Bible," gasped out Joseph, wanting to kisi 
the hook, * * tbafc ^\va S& \s& Sskwsins.'e^sx -^s^ "^ <So^^ 
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*^ It may be so/ said the colonel^ gloomi- 
ly; "but Emmy can't tome to you. Be a 
man, Jos: break off this disreputable con- 
nection. Come home to your family. We 
hear your affairs are involved.'* 

"Involved!" cried Jos "Who has told 
such calumnies^ AH my money is placed 
out most advantageously. Mrs. Crawley — 
that is — I mean — it is laid out to the best in- 
terest." 

" You are not in debt then ? Why did 
you insure your life ?" 

"I thought — a little present to her — in 
case any thing happened ; and you know 
my Viealth is so delicate — common gratitude 
you know — and I intend to leave all my 
money to you — and I can spare it out of my 
income, indeed I can," cried out William's 
weak brother-in-law. 

The colonel besought Jos to fly at once — 
to go back to India, whither Mrs. Crawley 
could not follow him ; to do any thing to 
break off a connection which might have the 
most fatal consequences to him. 

Jos clasped his hands,- and cried, — " He 
would go back to India. He would do any 
thing : only he must have time : they 
mustn't say any thing to Mrs. Crawley : 
ihe'd — she'd kill me if she knew it. You 
don't know what a ten*ible woman she is," 
the poor wretch said. 

"Then, why not come away with me?" 
said Dobbin iu reply ; but Jos had not the 
courage. "He would see Dobbin again in 
the morning; he must not on no account 
Bay that he had been there. He must go 
now. Becky might come in." And Dob- 
bin quitted him full of forebodings. 

He never saw Jos more. Three months 
afterward Joseph Sedley died at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. It was found that all his prop- 
erty had been muddled away in speculations, 
and was represented by valueless shares in 
different bubble companies. All his avail- 
able assets were the two thousand pounds 
for which his life was insured, and which 
were left equally between his beloved "sis- 
ter, Amelia, wife of, &c., and his friend and 
invaluable attendant during sickness, Re- 
becca, wife of Lieutenant-colonel Rawdon 
Crawley, C.B.," who was appointed ad- 
ministratrix. 

The solicitor of the insurance company 
swore it was the blackest case that ever had 
come before him ; talked of sending a com- 
mission to Aix to examine into the death, 
and the company refused payment of the 
policy. But Mrs., or Lady Crawley, as she 
ityled herself came to town at once (attend- 



ed with her solicitors, Meb^rs. Burke, Thur 
tell, and Hayes, of Thavies Inn), and dared 
the company to refuse the payment: invited 
examination : declared that she was the ob- 
ject of an infamous conspiracy, which had 
been pursuing her all through life, and tri- 
umphed finally. The money was paid, and 
her character established, but Colonel Dobbin 
sent back his share of the legacy to the in 
surance office, and rigidly declined to hopjd 
any communication with Rebecca. 

She never was Lady Crawley, though she 
continued so to call herself. His Excellency- 
Colonel Rawdon Crawley died of the yellow 
fever at Coventry Island, most deeply be- 
loved and deplored, and six weeks before 
the demise of his brother, Sir Pitt. The 
estate consequently devolved upon the pres- 
ent Sir Rawdon Crawley, Bart. 

He, too, has declined to see his mother, 
to whom he makes a libei'al allowance; and 
who, besides, appears to be very wealthy. 
The baronet lives entirely at Queen's Craw- 
ley, with Lady Jane and her daughter 
while Rebecca, Lady Crawley, chiefly banga 
about Bath and Cheltenham, where a very 
strong party of excellent people consider her 
to be a most injured woman. She has her 
enemies. AVho has not? Her life is her 
answer to them. She busies herself in 
works of piety. She goes to church, and 
never withort a footman. Her name is io 
all the charity lists. The destitute orange- 
girl, the neglected washerwoman, the dis- 
tressed muffin-man, find in her a fast and 
generous friend. She is. always having stalls 
•at Fancy Fairs for the benefit of these hap- 
less beings. Ei imy, her children, and th« 
colonel, coming to London some time back, 
found themselves suddenly before her at ona 
of these fairs. She cast down her eyei 
demurely and smiled as they started away 
from her ; Emmy skurrying off on the arm 
of George (now grown a dashing young gen- 
tleman), and the colonel seizing up his little 
Janey, of whom he is fonder than of any 
thing in the world — ^fonder even than of his 
" Histoiy of the Punjaub." 

" Fonder than he is of me," Emmy thinkb, 
with a sigh. But he never said a word to 
Amelia that was not kind and gentle ; or 
thought of a want of hers that he did not 
tiy to gratify. 

Ah ! Vanitas Vanitatum! Which of us ii 
happy in this world ? Which of us has hit 
desire ? or, having it, is satisfied ? Come 
children, let us shut up the box and the pup 
pets, for our play is played out. 
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